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THE  Latin  and  ihe  Tei3tx>nic  races  bave  had  their  day,  and  they 
have  failed  to  establish  a  truly  Christian  civiliBation,  They 
have  done  great  things  in  the  organisation  of  society,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  material  wealth,  in  literatiirei  art,  and  science^  and  especially 
in  recognising  and  securing  in  sotne  degree  the  righ>*'  *^t  the  indi- 
vidual man  ■  but  they  bave  exalted  the  material  abave  tue  spiritual, 
and  made  Mammon  their  god.  They  have  lost  the  nobler  aspirations 
of  youth,  and  are  governed  now  by  the  sordid  calculations  of  old  age. 
We  wait  the  coming  of  the  Slav  to  regenerate  Europe,  establish  the 
principle  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth. 

This  is  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  not  long  ago  by  a 
young  Slav,  If  it  were  the  fancy  of  a  single  brain  it  would  not  be 
worth  noticing ;  but  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  dream  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  brains  in  Eoropej  it  has  some  interest  for  those  who  are  to  be 
regenerated  by  the  csoming  of  the  Slav.  Englishmen  and  Americans 
used  to  have  such  dreams,  and  somehow,  withoat  moch  wisdom  or 
mach  conscious  direction  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  these  dreams 
have  got  themselves  fulfilled  in  a  measure.  If  we  have  failed  to 
establish  a  truly  Christian  civilisation  in  the  world,  and  left  sometbiog 
for  the  Slavs  to  do,  it  is,  perhaps,  our  fault ;  but  we  have  certainly 
done  something  towards  the  evolution  of  society.  If  we  hear  less  of 
these  dreams  now,  it  is  because  we  have  found  that  the  renovation 
of  the  world  was  a  ''  bigger  job  **  than  we  had  counted  upon.  The 
Latin  races  had  certainly  failed  to  realise  their  dreams  when  the 
Teutonic  races  took  up  the  work  and  put  new  life  into  it.  If  now 
the  Slava  can  complete  it,  so  much  the  better  for  us  and  the  world, 
however  painful  the   process   may  be.     The  Latin  races  have   lost 
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nothing  worth  having  by  our  leaddrship,  and  if  the  Slavs  are  to  bring 
in  a  truly  Christian  civilisation  and  universal  brotherhood,  then  Latin^ 
Teuton,  and  Slav  will  share  alike  in  all  the  happy  results  which 
must  follow.  There  is  nothing  manifestly  absurd  in  their  dream.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some  truth  in  their  pessimistic 
view  of  modem  civilisation,  and  it  has  happened  again  and  again  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  a  new  race  has  been  called  to  take  the 
lead  in  regenerating  it.  The  Slavic  race  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in 
sight  to  which  such  a  mission  could  be  given.  It  is  not  exactly  new. 
The  Slavs  have  been  a  long  time  in  Central  and  South- Eastern 
Europe.  Even  Eussia  is  only  relatively  new.  But  their  early  deve- 
lopment was  checked  by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Europe.  But  for 
this,  Constantinople  would,  centuries  ago^  have  been  the  capital  of  a 
great  Slavic  Empire,  and  Central  Europe  might  have  been  Slavic 
instead  of  Grerman.  As  it  was,  all  the  southern  Slavs  fell  under 
the  Turks,  and  went  back  into  barbarism.  Those  in  Central  Europe 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Qermans,  and  Eussia  was  absorbed  in  end- 
less wars  with  her  neighbours.  Essentially,  then,  the  Slavic  race  is 
a  new  one.  It  has  never  exerted  any  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  European  civilisation  until  within  a  few  years.  The 
race  is  not  only  new,  but  far  more  numerous  and  powerfal  than  any 
of  the  races  that  in  times  past  have  been  called  to  overthrow  or 
regenerate  an  existing  civilisation  in  Europe.  It  numbers  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  under  the  rule  or  leadership  of  Eossia,  which  is 
certainly  to-day  the  leading  Power  in  Europe.  The  alliance  with  France 
may  be  considered  as  not  simply  a  Qovemmental  alliance,  but  as  a 
league  of  the  Slavic  and  Latin  races  against  the  predominance  of  the 
Teutonic.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
French  and  Eussian  peoples  seems  to  result  from  some  such  idea,  of 
which,  perhaps,  neither  is  fally  conscious,  although  it  has  been 
suggested  by  both  French  and  Eussian  newspapers.  There  is  nothing 
strange  or  absurd  in  such  a  race,  under  such  circumstances,  feeling 
that  they  have  a  great  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  world. 

It  is  interestiug  to  know  what  this  great  race  is  dreaming  of,  but 
the  question  which  interests  us  still  more  is  whether  the  Slavic  people 
can  be  depended  upon  to  realise  such   au  ideal  civilisation  as  they 
dream  of.     They  are  far  enough  from  it  now.     Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Western  civilisation,  even  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  have  no  desire 
to  exchange  it  for  that  of  Eussia.     This,  however,  proves  nothing. 
The    Slavs    are    just   emerging    from    barbarism,   and    the   Eussian 
Government  is  more  under  the  influence  of  Western  than  of  Slavic 
ideals.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  the '  governing  class  and  of  edu 
cated   Eussians  generally.       They  may   be   ardent   Panslavists,  ar 
believe  in  the  mission  of  their  race ;  but  their  faith  is  not  in  the 
selves — it  is  in  the  movjiL     When  we  ask  for  the  ground  of  t 
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faith,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  something  in  the  Slayic  race  which  ib 
above,  or  beyond,  the  comprehension  of  the  Western  world.  The 
▼ery  writers  who  give  us  the  saddest  and  most  pathetic  pictures  o£ 
the  Rttssian  people^  as  they  are,  still  profess  the  most  unbounded  faith 
in  the  moujik.  They  believe  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  regenerate  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  is;  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  give  us  no 
sufficient  reason  for  their  faith.  Even  Dostoievsld  takes  for  his  motto 
the  lines  of  the  poet  Tuchef : 

^*  Ko  man  can  comprehend  Bitssia  with  his  reason ; 
It  is  only  necessary  to  believe  in  Russia/' 

In  one  of  his  novels  he  says :  *'  Uussia  has  the  genius  of  all 
nations,  and  Russian  genius  in  addition.  We  can  understand  aU 
nations,  but  no  other  nation  can  understand  us,"  The  truth  eeemff 
to  lie  in  the  first  quotation.  Every  Russian  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  » - 
mystiCy  who  sees  visions  and  acts  upon  intuitions.  He  believes  in 
Russia  as  a  Christian  may  believe  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  without 
understanding  it.  Its  history,  past  and  future,  is  to  him  a  sort  of 
Apocalyptic  vision  — with  its  mysterious  seals,  trumpets,  and  horses  ; 
its  conflicts  which  shake  heaven  and  earth ;  the  final  triumph  of  the 
saints  of  God,  and,  at  the  end,  the  Holy  City  coming  down  from 
heaven.  We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Russian  writers,  but  we^ 
can  hardly  avoid  feeling  that  this  apotheosis  of  the  moujik  is  largely 
the  work  of  the  imsgination.  He  is  the  Great  Unknown  to  educated 
Russians  as  well  as  to  Western  Europe.  He  may  be  destined  to 
overrun  Eorope,  to  revolutionise  the  Russian  Government,  and  to 
establish  a  better  civilisation  in  the  world.  It  is  not  impossible. 
The  fact  that  he  expects  to  do  it  is  something.  The  fact  that  Russia  is 
now  the  dominant  Power  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Slavs  of  Austria 
and  the  Balkan  Peninsula'  are  waking  to  new  life  is  something  more. 
These  facts  are  at  least  important  enough  to  ezcite  our  cariosity  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  the  typical  Slav  may  be. 

The  Russian  moujik  does  not  impress  us  at  first  sight  as  a  man 
likely  to  inaugurate  a  higher  and  a  more  Christian  civilisation.  He 
is  very  dirty,  very  ignorant,  very  fond  of  strong  drink.  He  is  im- 
provident.  He  submits  to  every  sort  of  oppression  with  stolid  indififer- 
ence  and  is  generally  as  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  traveller  as 
any  peasant  in  Europe.  But  first  impressions*  are  hardly  worth  record- 
ing, and  we  may  be  sure  that  intelligent  Russians  would  not  have  such 
faith  in  the  moujik  if  there  were  not  something  in  him  which  does  not 
appear  ngon  the  surface.  That  there  are  some  seventy-five  millions  of 
them  ready  to  obey  a  single  will  is  something  which  stirs  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  may  account  for  some  part  of  this  faith  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  foundation  of  it.  They  believe  that  the  race  has  certain  qualities 
which  fit  it  to  rule  the  world.     They  may  be  latent  now,  but  th^ 
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only  wait  the  opportnnity  to  become  active.  With  these  latent  quali- 
ties we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  the  mmjik  has  qualities  which  it  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  not  Russians  to  understand.  His  soldierly 
qualities  are  pretty  well  understood  by  all  the  world.  He  is  patient, 
obedient,  brave  and  hardy,  content  with  little,  easily  disciplined  and 
as  ready  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  as  a  Turk.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  as  a  soldier  that  he  has  had  any  influence  in  Europe  or  Asia; 
but  in  this  career  he  has  extended  and  strengthened  the  Slavic  power 
until  it  now  to  some  extent  dominates  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  those  who  have  directed  this  movement  have  had  any  idea  of 
overthrowing  Western  civilisation,  but,  if  we  can  trust  Eussian  writers, 
the  soldier  believes  that  such  is  his  duty  and  his  destiny.  There  is  not 
much  chance  of  his  attempting  it  so  long  as  the  present  Government 
exists,  but  Ehould  there  be  such  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Bussia 
as  there  was  in  France  a  hundred  years  ago  it  is  not  improbable  that 
her  armies  would  overrun  all  Europe.  For  the  present  the  coming 
of  the  Slav  means  little  more  than  the  extension  and  increase  of 
the  political  power  of  Bussia.  What  political  qualities  the  movjik 
may  have  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  paternal  Government  of 
Bussia  affords  him  but  little  opportunity  to  display  them.  There  is 
a  shadow  of  self-govdmment  in  the  irdrt  but  Bussian  writers  generally 
represent  him  as  practically  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  This 
may  be  true,  but  he  knows  enough  to  be  thoroughly  discontented  with 
his  present  condition  and  to  detest  the  existing  administration.  He 
is  at  least  on  the  way  to  having  some  political  ideas.  It  is  true  that 
he  still  distinguishes  between  the  administration  and  the  Czar,  and 
probably  accepts  his  absolute  despotism  as  the  will  of  God ;  but  as 
he  becomes  more  intelligent  he  will  learn  that  the  evils  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  inseparably  connected  with  this  system  of  government :  and 
what  direction  his  ideas  will  take  then  remains  to  be  seen.  He  may 
prove  to  be  as  ready  to  rebel  against  the  State  as  he  is  to  rebel  against 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

It  is  the  religious  character  of  the  moujik  which  is  brought  out  most 
clearly  by  Bussian  writers  and  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance.  Outside  of  his  purely  material  interests  religion  is  the 
only  thing  he  has  to  think  about.  It  is  only  on  this  side  that  his 
character  has  had  any  chance  to  develop  and  race  characteristics  to 
show  themselves.  He  is  ignorant.  He  is  super&titious.  He  is 
often  immoral.  But  he  is  intensely  religious.  He  believes  in  God,  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  New  Testament  as  firmly  as  he  does  in  his  own 
existence,  and  if  he  is  Orthodox  he  believes  equally  in  the  Church. 
He  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  or  to  die  for  his  faith,  and  when 
he  realises  that  he  is  not  living  up  to  it  he  suffers  bitter  remorse. 
He  is  capable  of  living  a  pure  and  noble  life,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the 
heretical  sects.     The  idea  of  expiation  for  sin  by  voluntary  suffering. 
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A3  Christ  suffered  for  the  bios  of  the  world,  is  perhaps  the  most 
gGDeral  and  most  characteristic  of  all  their  religioas  ideas.  This 
is  brought  out  clenrlj  ia  almost  all  the  Bassian  novels.  As  the 
influence  of  this  idea  can  be  better  illustrated  than  described,  I 
venture  to  quote  here  a  story  published  ia  the  litcue  dcs  Deitr  Mundes 
in  18S3  and  vouched  for  by  Count  de  Vogiie  as  true.  It  is  given  in 
the  words  of  the  Russian  nobleman  who  narrated  it*  It  13  somewhat 
long,  but  it  illustrates  many  things  in  Kussian  life  as  well  as  the 
special  point  which  we  are  discussing  ; 


''  In  my  early  youth  I  knew  an  old  pedlar  who  was  called  Uncle 
Fedia.  No  one  knew  him  by  any  otber  name.  No  one  could  say 
whence  he  came  nor  whether  he  had  ever  followed  a  more  Christian 
trade.  He  was  not  loved  oy  the  people,  first  because  his  trade  as  a 
pedlar  was  one  which  good  Christians  leave  to  the  Jews  and  gipsies, 
and  with  his  old  flat  hat,  torn  foxskin  cloak  and  hang*dog  look  be 
was  more  like  a  vsgalxind  than  an  honest  Ilussian  peasant,  with  his 
cap,  his  sheepskin  coat,  his  frank  face,  and  smiliug  lips, 

''  Besides  this  the  peasants  suspected  him  of  being  in  league  with 
the  devil.  He  was  accused  in  the  great  houses  of  being  a  thief,  and 
by  the  officials  of  being  a  smuggler.  There  was  never  a  drunken 
brawl  in  a  tavern  that  all  the  blame  of  it  was  not  put  upon  this  poor 
stranger — although  there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  except  that 
his  passport  was  not  always  in  proper  order.  The  children  caught 
the  infection,  an!  hooted  and  stoned  him  in  the  streets. 

*' As  for  roe,  1  always  liked  Uncle  Fedia.  He  was  connected  in 
my  mind  with  all  the  fete-days,  for  it  was  thee  that  he  always  came 
to  our  house  and  opened  his  pack,  full  of  wonderful  things.  He  even 
gave  me  credit  when  my  pockets  were  empty  and  when  all  were 
abusing  him.  I  often  felt  inclined  to  defend  him,  but  I  was  already 
old  enough  to  know  that  one  loses  his  time  in  defending  those  whom 
the  world  condemns. 

^'  The  last  time  that  Uncle  Fedia  came  to  onr  house  was  a  Sunday 
in  Lent,  a  cold,  stormy  day,  and  just  at  evening.  He  begged  to 
spend  the  night  in  oar  barn,  but  my  mother  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
ray  father  ordered  him  offl  He  went  away,  but  I  ran  after  him^  and 
told  him  that  he  could  stay  !m  the  granary  of  an  old  mill  not  far  oflf. 
*  Thank  you/  he  said,  '  but  the  village  is  not  very  distant,  and  if  I  am 
buried  in  the  snow  before  I  get  there  no  one  will  miss  me;  Uncle 
Fedia  counts  for  but  little  in  Grod's  world/  I  felt  sad,  and  was  sure 
that  he  was  not  a  bad  man.  The  next  day  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
simplicity,  when  my  father,  entering  the  room,  all  excited,  told  ns  the 
news  of  the  day.  *  Thank  God  I  did  not  listen  to  you,^  he  said,  *  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  prote^jiJ  Then  ho  told  how  tho  house  of  a 
neighbour,  a  man  who  bad  been  hard  on  the  peasants,  had  been  burnt 
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down  daring  the  night.  My  father  had  no  doobt  that  it  waa  the  work 
of  Uncle  Fedia*  and,  in  fact,  they  arrested  him  for  it  dnring  the  day, 
A  judicial  inquiry  was  opened,  bat,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
prosecutor,  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him.  The  evidence 
seemed  rather  to  inculpate  a  certain  Akoulina,  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  our  unfortunate  neighbour.  This  woman,  diamiesed  the  night 
before,  after  a  storm  of  invective,  had  reached  her  house  the  next 
morning,  and  oould  not  prove  how  she  had  spent  the  night.  Justice 
at  once  dismissed  Uncle  Fedia,  bat  with  threats  and  an  order  to  quit 
the  district  at  once. 

**  Three  months  later  the  trial  of  Akoulioa  came  on,  and  crowds 

were  present  at  it.     My  father  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  consented 

to  take  me  with  him  in  the  carriage.     He  left  me  at  the  stable  with 

the  horses,  and  advised  me  to  be  patient ;  but  he  had  not  counted  on 

my  curiosity.     I  followed  him    to  the  court-room,  and  there,  hidden 

behind  a  corner  of  the  stone  near  the  door,  I  listened  with  all  my 

ears.     You  know  our  provincial  courts.     They  are  all  alike— a  bare 

hall,  a  double  range  of  benches,  a  platform,  a  table  for  the  judges, 

and  over  their  heads,  on  a  whitewashed  wall,  a  great  round  clock  and 

a  Christ.     That  day  the  hall  was  crowded  with  all  classes  of  people — 

nobles,  functionaries,  and  peasants.     There  was  the  prisoner ;  a  little 

behind  her  one  of  her  relatives,  amusing  two  little  girls,  and  holding 

a  new-born  baby.     All  my  attention  waa  fixed  on  Akoulina.      She 

was  young,  erect,  and  strong,  neither   pretty  nor  ugly,  but  a  true 

specimen  of  a  Enssian  girl.      She  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  what  the 

clerk  was   reading*      She   looked  neither  at   the   jadgea   nor  at  the 

crowd.      Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the   great  white  face  of  the  clock. 

Now  and  then  she  would  suddenly  turn  to  the  door.     She  seemed  to 

expect  some  one  whom  the  hour  oaght  to  bring.      The  prosecutor  read 

the  evidence.      It  was  overwhelming.     The  husband  of  Akoulina  had 

lately  died,  a  drunkard.      She  remained  a  widow  with  three  children, 

and  had  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  ugly  and  unmanageable. 

Dismissed  and  beaten  for  her  insolence  by  the  lady  of  Ivanofka,  she 

had  left  the  house  with  threats  of  vengeance  only  a  few  days  before 

the  fire.     She  had  repeated  the  invariable  menace  of  our  peasants- — 

*  I  will  let  loose  the  red  cock.*     In  the  evening  she  had  said  the  same 

thing  to  a  man  of  whom  she  had  bought  a  bundle  of  straw.     Then 

she  had  disappeared.     The  next  day  she  returned  to  her  house  worn 

out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  mud,  and  without  her  straw,  appearing 

to  ignore  the  fire  which  had  occurred  during  the  night.      She  declared 

that  she  had  taken  her  straw  to  a  certain  isolated  bam  belonging  to 

her  cousin,  Anton  Petrovitch,  who  had  quitted  the  country  immediately 

after  and  shipped  as  a  sailor  at  Odesaa.      But  the  absence  of  this 

witness  was  considered  of  little  importance    by  the  court,   and  the 

prosecutor  concluded    by  demanding  the  condemnation  of  Akoulina 
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and  her  deportation  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  Many  witnesses  were 
examined t  but  without  eliciting  anything  favourable.  The  peasants 
all  maintained  that  attitude  which  is  invariable  to  them  in  a  court  of 
justice.  They  trembled ;  they  eluded  every  direct  question.  They 
knew  nothing.  They  made  no  charges,  and  said  nothing  which  could 
possibly  compromise  themselves*  One  old  woman  alone  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  Akoulina  was  killing  herself  with  hard  work, 
that  her  three  children  were  angels  of  the  good  Lord,  and  that  it 
would  be  hard  for  them  to  have  their  mother  sent  to  Siberia. 

**  The  advocate  assigned  to  Akoulina^ — ^a  little  beardless  bloody 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  so  many  grandees — simply  appealed  to  the 
pity  of  the  court,  and  then  made  a  speech  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
eerfs  which  ought,  he  said,  to  secure  harmony  among  the  different 
classes,  Akoulina  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clock  and  the  door.  It  was  plain  that  only 
one  single  idea  occupied  her  mind,  A  word  from  her  cousin  Anton 
Petrovitch  could  save  her,  and  she  could  only  be  saved  if  Anton 
entered  the  door  and  said  the  word.  Every  one  said  that  Anton  was 
lost,  bat  she  expected  his  arrival  as  by  a  miracle.  As  the  hands  of 
the  clock  moved  on,  her  feverish  anxiety  increased.  The  judge  intei*- 
rogated  her  for  the  last  time.  She  had  but  one  answer  :  '  Let  them 
bring  Anton  Petrovitch,  and  he  will  say  eo.'  She  said  it  with  such  an 
accent  of  sincerity  that  it  touched  many  hearts,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence accumnlated  agaiost  her.  Even  the  judge  was  evidently  moved ; 
bat  what  conld  he  do  unless  Anton  should  appear  by  a  miracle?  And 
then  the  children  :  it  was  heart-rending ;  they  were  playing  so  quietly, 
intimidated  by  the  crowd,  but  fall  of  sweet  innocence.  Involuntarily 
the  judge  had  turned  more  than  once  to  look  at  them. 

"  When  the  sentence  was  read  Akoulina  fell  to  the  ground,  bnt 
stretching  her  hands  towards  her  children.  Then,  crouched  on  the 
floor,  overcome  with  weeping,  lifting  her  hands  and  eyes  to  the  Christ 
on  the  wall,  she  burst  out :  *  Christ,  my  Lord,  save  me  !  0  Saviour, 
have  mercy  on  my  children  !  Have  pity  on  Thy  servant !'  Moved  by 
the  cry,  all  the  peasants  involuntarily  rose,  kneeled  down,  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  My  heart  was  breaking.  It  was  the  still nese 
of  death.  It  was  the  clock  which  broke  the  silence,  slowly  tolling 
out  the  hour  of  twelve.  It  was  a  funeral  knell  which  moved  every 
heart.  The  sound  roused  Akoulinu ;  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  cast  one 
despairing  look  at  the  door.  All  eyes  followed  her,  as  if  Anton  was 
about  to  appear.  I  looked  eagerly  myself.  The  door  did  not  open, 
bat,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  near  it  a  foxskin  cloak,  with  its 
meagre  folds  and  its  odour  of  cold  and  snow  which  I  well  knew. 
Uncle  Fedia  had  entered  a  moment  before  and  was  crouching  behind 
me,  Hls  little  eyes  wandered  timidly  over  the  audience,  from  the 
judge  to  the  accused,  then  rested  on  the  children^     When  the  judge 
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began  again  to  read  the  sentence,  Uncle  Fedia  scratched  his  head  and 
coaghed  with  an  absent  air.  He  looked  at  the  children,  at  the  Christ, 
and  suddenly,  with  great  care  not  to  touch  any  one,  he  advanced  with 
timid  steps  into  the  empty  passage-way  before  the  jadge.  Then  he 
knelt  down,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  took  off  his  hat.  '  What 
do  yon  want  ? '  said  the  judge,  interrupting  his  reading.  Uncle  Fedia 
answered  with  a  humble  and  scarcely  audible  voice :  '  Pardon  me, 
my  judge,  but  this  woman  is  not  guilty.  I  am  the  sinner.  I  set  the 
fire.'  The  magistrate  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  They  thought 
he  was  mad.  They  asked  his  name.  The  name  excited  the  attention 
of  the  audience  and  suggested  something  to  the  judges.  They  ques- 
tioned him.  He  declared  that  he  had  slept  at  the  mill.  He  had  met 
Akoulina  going  to  the  house  of  Anton  Petrovitch.  After  midnight 
he  had  secretly,  lefb  the  mill,  reached  Ivanof ka,  and  set  fire  to  the 
stables.  He  had  long  meditated  this  revenge  for  the  beating  he  had 
received  there  last  year.  When  they  reminded  him  of  his  former  * 
denials  he  demanded  whether  they  had  not  found  at  Ivanof  ka  a  pot  of 
tar  with  a  certain  mark.  He  had  bought  this  the  day  before,  as  they 
could  easily  learn.  Such  a  pot  had  been  found,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  judges  gave  way  to  a  new  feeling,  in  which  the  audience  evi- 
dently shared.  Perhaps  this  readiness  to  condemn  him  arose  from  a 
secret  desire  to  save  Akoulina.  We  were  all  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  the  criminal  was  this  vagabond  whom  we  had  at  first  suspected. 
Was  it  not  divine  justice  which  now  forced  him  to  acknowledge  his 
guilt  ?  A  feeling  of  joy  and  satisfaction  took  the  place  of  the  anguish 
which  we  had  felt  before. 

**  The  judge  invited  Uncle  Fedia  to  repeat  his  confession  under 
oath.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  raising  his  eyes  to 
the  Christ,  he  took  the  oath.  He  was  condemned  and  stood  solitary 
and  alone  in  the  midst,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  overwhelmed  with 
the  univergal  reprobation.  I  acknowledge  that,  while  I  had  to  confess 
to  myself  that  my  old  friend  was  guilty,  I  suffered  for  him.  He  was 
sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  for  ten  years,  and  I  slipped  some  roubles 
into  his  hands,  and  said  *  Good-bye,  Uncle  Fedia.'  *  Thank  you,  my 
child,*  he  whispered.  *  It  is  nothing.  No  one  will  be  troubled  about 
it.'  I  remembered  then  that  he  had  said  the  same  thing  when  I  had 
last  seen  him.  Outside  the  peasants  surrounded  Akoulina  and  over- 
whelmed her  with  felicitations.  She  could  only  repeat :  *  The  Lord  be 
praised.  O  the  cursed  gipsy  who  wished  to  destroy  an  innocent 
woman  ! '  They  took  her  in  triumph  to  the  village,  and  at  night  they 
had  grand  rejoicings  at  the  tavern. 

*'  It  was  years  after  this  that,  one  morning,  we  saw  the  priest 
running  breathless  into  our  garden.  '  0  (fod  !  *  he  cried ;  *  0  the 
justice  of  God !  If  you  only  knew  what  has  happened.'  '  I  know/ 
said  my  father  ;  *  Ivan  has  killed  himself  by  falling  from  his  ladder. 
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It  ie  a  good  thing  for  the  village.  He  was  a  savoga/  '  Oh  ! '  said  the 
priest,  '  but  yon  do  not  know  the  most  terrible  of  all.  This  man, 
when  dying,  confessed  to  me  hii^  secret,  **  Father/*  said  he,  **  I  am  a 
great  sinner.  It  was  I  who  burned  Ivanofka  to  revenge  myhelf  on 
the  proprietor  for  sending  my  son  into  the  army,"  *'  What  do  yoo 
mean  ?'*  I  said.  ''It  was  the  pedlar  Fedia  who  did  it,  and  is  now 
snffering  for  it**'  **  No,  father/*  he  replied,  **  it  was  I.  Ue  slept  in 
my  barn  that  night,  and  sold  me  the  pot  of  tar  with  which  I  set  the 
re.  I  am  sure  that  he  suspected  me.  The  day  of  the  trial  of 
Lkonlina  he  came  to  me  and  said :  •  It  is  a  sad  pity.  To-day  they 
are  going  to  condemn  Akonliaa^  who  is  innocent/  I  threatened  him, 
and  he  went  away  trembling.      No  doubt  he  had  pity  upon  the  poor 

children,  and  gave  himself  up  to  save  them,  while  I **     And  just 

then  he  died  unfargiven,'  When  we  heard  all  this  we  brought  the 
priest  to  the  governor.  He  wrote  to  Siberia ;  but  when  the  reply  came 
it  said :  ^  Who  can  find  your  Fedia  in  Siberia,  as  though  there  was 
only  one  vagabond  of  that  name  ?  Within  a  year  two  Fedias  have 
died  at  the  hospital  at  Tomsk  and  three  at  Tobolsk,  without  speaking 
of  others.     We  know  nothing  about  him.* 

'^  When  it  was  known  in  the  village  that  we  had  accomplished 
nothing  Akoulina  brought  a  basket  of  eggs  to  the  priest  and  begged 
him  to  celebrate  a  service  for  the  soul  of  i>oor  Uncle  Fedia.  W©  all 
went  to  the  church.  Never  did  1  pray  so  sincerely.  I  understood 
for  the  first  time  then  what  was  read  in  the  Gospel  of  that  day :  •  As 
Thou  hmt  itcjU  me  into  the  worlds  cixn  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world'  I  understood  it  when  I  thought  of  the  humble  figure  of  poor 
Uncle  Fedia,  treLnbling  in  his  foxskin  coat  in  the  midst  of  the  conrt, 
with  the  scowling  faces  all  around  him.  Those  who  abased  him  then 
weep  now  when  they  think  of  this  despised  brother  dead  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Tomsk  or  Tobolsk,  or  no  one  knows  where — outcast^  alone,  and 
nncared  for.'* 


This  pathetic  story  needs  no  comment.  We  find  other  types  of 
this  same  religious  spirit  in  almost  all  Russian  novels,  and  the 
religious  vagaries  of  TolBtoi  are  hardly  original  with  him.  They 
reHect  the  ideas  of  the  vwujik.  Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  a 
St.  Petersburg  review  published  his  recollections  of  the  life  of 
8otaieff|  a  peasant  of  Tver,  whom  he  had  personally  known.  This 
poor  man  spent  a  number  of  years  as  a  fitjne-breaker  in  the  streets  of 
Sfi.  Petersburg.  He  made  good  wages,  but  be  had  a  heavy  heart. 
Hts  conscience  gave  him  no  rest.  He  went  to  an  Orthodox  priest  for 
comfort,  and  this  priest  advised  him  to  read  the  Gospels.  He  bought 
an  alphabet  and  a  Bible,  and  with  great  difBcnlty  he  learned  to  read. 
As  he  read  a  new  world  opened  before  him.  He  folt  that  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  the  world  of  the  Gospels,  not  a  world  of 
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righteoasness  and  love.  He  went  back  to  bis  native  village,  and  first 
of  all  dlstribnted  the  whole  of  the  1500  roubles  which  he  had  saved 
among  his  poor  neighbours.  He  had  also  some  notes  for  money 
which  he  had  loaned  on  interest  These  he  destroyed.  Then  he 
began  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  family,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  live 
this  life  of  love.  Then  he  taught  it  to  his  neighbours.  Before  he 
died  he  had  about  a  thousand  followers — all  trying  like  himself  to 
realise  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their  village  life.  They  were  naturally 
persecuted  by  the  Government,  which  does  not  encourage  independent 
thought  even  in  those  who,  like  Sutaieff,  hold  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
wrong  to  resist  any  man  by  force,  who  offer  but  a  passive  resistance 
to  oppression,  and  who  are  always  ready  for  martyrdom.  The  editor 
of  the  review  exhorted  Suatieff  to  be  cautious  and  prudent,  but  he 
replied:  "The  Gospel  tells  me — ^Go  and  preach;  they  will  peraectUe 
you ;  they  will  bring  you  hefore  courts!  I  do  not  fear  the  courts. 
Why  should  I  ?  They  will  throw  me  into  prison ;  they  will  exile 
me ;  but  I  shall  find  everywhere  men  to  whom  I  can  preach  the  truth. 
Here,  or  in  the  Caucasus^  or  anywhere;  it  makes  no  difference. 
God  is  everywhere.  I  do  not  fear  those  who  destroy  my  body.  I 
fear  only  the  loss  of  my  soul.  If  they  bury  me  alive  I  shall  not 
tremble.  I  wish  to  suffer  for  Christ."  Here  is  a  poor  peasant  in  the 
depths  of  Russia  with  the  spirit  of  John  Huss,  the  great  Slavic 
reformer ;  and  he  is  not  alone.  He  is  a  type.  He  illustrates  in  many 
ways  the  character  of  the  moujik.  He  is  not  simply  religious.  He 
not  only  accepts  the  New  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  ready 
to  follow  its  teachings  to  the  letter  as  he  understands  it,  and  to  die 
for  it  if  necessary.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  heretical  sects  like 
the  Stundists,  but  of  the  Orthodox  as  well.  The  spirit  is  the  same. 
They  differ  only  in  their  conception  of  what  Christianity  demands  of 
them.  The  moujik  has  a  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  He  loves 
his  life,  like  other  men,  but  he  will  give  it  up  for  his  faith,  for  the 
Czar,  for  his  triend,  for  his  ideal,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  will  brave 
death  or  exile  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  He  will  walk  calmly  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth.  He  will  sacrifice  anything  for  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  duty.  There  is  no  more  striking  incident  in  the  history  of 
war  than  that  related  by  Carlyle  of  a  company  of  Russian  soldiers  at 
the  siege  of  Sweidnitz.  They  deliberately  marched  into  a  moat,  that 
their  comrades  might  make  a  bridge  of  their  dead  bodies  to  reach 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

This  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  does  not  manifest  itself  alone  in  great 
and  exceptional  deeds  of  heroism,  but  in  daily  life.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  of  Sutaieff  simply  as  a  martyr.  He  won  over  his  village 
to  a  life  of  love  by  living  sach  a  life  himself  among  them,  sacrificing 
himself  for  them  every  day  in  those  things  which  we  call  little,  but 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  lives.     The  Bulgarians  testify 
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thatj  in  the  last  war,  the  Rassian  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the 
captnred  towns  were  like  members  of  their  own  famiiieSj  devoted  to 
the  children  and  ready  to  help  in  all  sorts  of  work.  The  Tarks  who 
were  prisoners  in  Buasia  testify  to  the  unvarying  kindness  and  good- 
will of  the  peasants.  General  Skobeleff  once  told  me  a  story  of  the ' 
war  in  Bulgaria  which  illastrates  this  characteristic.  He  overtook 
the  Turkish  refugees,  flying  before  him,  between  Philippopolis  and 
Adrianople^  and  in  their  flight  the  women  threw  down  their  babies  in 
the  road.  Although  pressing  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
Russian  soldiers  stopped  to  pick  ap  these  children^  and  carried  them 
tenderly  in  their  arms,  until  almost  every  soldier  of  the  leading  regi- 
ment was  carrying  a  baby,  so  that  at  last  the  general  was  forced  to 
stop  and  6nd  carts  and  men  to  take  these  children  to  a  place  where 
they  could  be  oared  for.  It  is  a  wonder  that  no  great  Russian  artist 
has  ever  put  this  strange  picture  upon  canvas. 

We  might  multiply  these  illustrations  indefinitely^  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  in  his  religious  character  at  least  the  vwujik 
is  the  most  original  and  interesting  peasant  in  Europe.  He  has 
grave  faults  and  weaknesses,  like  other  men  ;  but  his  peculiar  virtues,  his 
pathetic  endurance  of  suffering,  his  profound  sympathy  with  humanity, 
his  faith  in  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  his  very  dreams  of  destiny  commend 
him  to  the  sympathy  of  all  the  world.  He  does  not  seem  to  belong, 
to  the  matter-of-fact  world  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

How  far  the  educated  classes  in  Hussia  and  the  Slavs  in  other 
countries  partake  of  the  character  of  the  vionjik  is  a  qaestion  whicb 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  Russian  gentleman  whom  we  meet  in 
society  seems  to  be  very  much  like  every  other  European  gentleman^ — 
perhaps  even  more  cosmopolitan,  a  type  of  Western  civilisation  ;  but 
a  more  intimate  acqaaiotanc©  with  him,  and  a  careful  study  of  Russian 
literature  and  especially  of  Russian  biographies,  cannot  faU  to  modify 
this  first  impression.  We  have  of  course  a  greater  variety  of  types 
than  among  the  peasants ;  as  many  probably  as  could  be  found  among 
educated  Englishmen-^Conservatives,  Liberals,  Radicals,  NihilistSi 
fanatical  churchmen  ready  to  persecute  Dissenters  to  the  death, 
atheists,  mystics,  devoted  pietists,  ritualists,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  catalogue  of  good,  bad  and  indififerent  in  every  department  of  life. 
But,  after  all,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  a  Slav.  He  believes  in 
the  mission  of  his  race  as  much  as  the  monjik^  even  though  he  may 
be  an  open  enemy  of  the  existing  Government  in  Russia — and  his 
religious  instincts  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  moujik,  thoagU  he  may 
call  himself  an  atheist.  Many  of  the  characters  in  Russian  novels 
seem  to  us  impossible.  We  cannot  conceive  of  sane  minds  working 
on  such  lines  ;  but  Dostoievski  himself  was  almost  as  strangea  char- 
acter as  Raskolnikoff,  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff  could  only  have  been 
a  Russian.     Tolstoi  is  not  a  fair  example  of  a  typical  Russian  noble^ 
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but  he  is  only  an  exaggerated  and  somewhat  abnormal  specimen. 
There  are  many  as  good  as  he,  withoat  his  pecaliar  eccentricitieB.  It 
does  not  seem  to  ns  that  a  Eassian  official  who  devotes  himself  to 
plundering  his  Gk)vernment  and  oppressing  those  under  him  can  have 
any  idea  of  brotherhood  or  self-sacrifice,  bat  sach  combinations  do  no 
troable  the  Bassian  novelist. 

The  only  conclasion  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  edacated  Eassian  differs  from  other  educated  Europeans  as  mach 
as  the  Bussian  peasant  differs  from  other  peasants,  and  in  much  the 
Eame  way.  Wide  as  is  the  gulf  which  separates  the  vwujiJc  from  the 
educated  classes,  and  little  as  they  understand  one  another,  the  Slavs 
of  Eussia  are  a  homogeneous  race,  and  are  likely  to  bring  the  Slavs 
of  other  coutries  under  their  influence.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  it 
is  a  Slav,  Goluchowski,  who  has  brought  Austria  and  Buseia  into 
alliance.  But  the  Slavs  of  other  countries  are  by  no  means  so  homo- 
geneous as  those  of  Bussia.  The  Mohammedan  Slavs  are  lost  to  the 
race.  Their  religion  seems  to  have  destroyed  their  race  characteristics. 
They  are  the  most  fanatical  of  Moslems,  and  are  gradually  leaving 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  Asia.  The  Slavs  of  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  ,  States  are  divided  into  so  many  nationalities,  each  with  a 
long  history  of  its  own,  that  they  seem  to  have  little  in  common,  and 
to  care  far  more  for  their  nationality  than  their  race.  They  are 
divided,  too,  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholic  Churches ;  but 
the  conflict  with  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars  is  rapidly  bringing 
them  together  in  Austria,  while  Bussia  has  brought  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  into  alliance,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  Slavic 
rule  in  Macedonia.  There  is  no  question  about  the  coming  of  the 
Slav  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  This  era  of  peace,  so  called,  is 
working  out  changes  more  momentous  than  many  a  great  war.  It  is 
clear  now  that  the  Slav,  and  not  the  Greek,  is  to  inherit  the  Eastern 
Empire.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  speedy  extension  of  the 
Bassian  Empire  to  the  Adriatic ;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  Bussia 
to  take  Constantinople  the  southern  Slavs  must  inevitably  come  under 
her  rule — and  the  coming  of  the  Slav  will  in  the  end  mean  the 
coming  of  Bussia.  What  Bussia  may  be  or  may  do  after  she 
takes  Constantinople  the  Czar  himself  could  not  tell  us.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Slavic  race  is  still  in  its  youth.  What  it  may  be  when  it 
comes  to  maturity,  how  far  it  will  realise  its  dreams  and  develop 
higher  and  better  civilisation  than  that  of  the  West,  the  next  century 
will  show.  As  the  race  becomes  more  united,  more  enlightened,  and 
more  self-conscious,  it  will  be  less  likely  to  yield  to  Western  influences. 
This  is  already  manifest  in  Russia.  It  is  more  Russian  to-day  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  happy 
disappearance  of  Pobiedonostsef  from  the  front,  or  in  the  more  liberal 
acts  of  the  present  Czar,  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  still^more  dis- 
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tinctively  Slavic  development.  Russia  is  every  year  less  depeDdent 
upon  the  West,  intellectually  as  well  as  politically'  and  commercially, 
and  this  has  gone  so  far  that  the  French  alliance  is  not  likely  to 
exert  any  permanent  influence  upon  the  course  of  Russian  thought. 

If  this  were  anything  more  than  a  sketch  or  study  of  the  character 
and  aspirations  of  the  Slavic  race,  there  are  many  political  questions 
which  have  been  mentioned  incidentally  in  this  article  that  would 
need  to  be  discussed  at  length,  and  it  might  have  been  necessary  to 
explain  mora  fully  what  the  coming  of  the  Slav  has  to  do  with  prac- 
tical politics — what  relation  it  has,  for  example,  to  the  Concert  of 
Europe  or  the  Cretan  question.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  all  European  questions,  but  this  is  beyond  our 
purpose.  The  reader  will  draw  his  o?m  conclusions  from  this  sketch 
as  to  how  far  the  coming  of  the  Slav  as  the  dominant  power  in 
Europe  is  inevitable,  and  as  to  whether  this  coming  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  evil :  whether  it  will  hasten  or  hinder  the  progress  of 
civilisation. 

George  Washburn. 


"WHO  FEARS  TO  SPEAK  OF 
NINETY-EIGHT  ? " 


IT  is  one  of  the  cariosities    of  literature    that  the  only  person 
nowadays  who  '<  fears  to  speak  of  '98 "  is  the  Trinity  College 
Professor  who,  in  hot  youth,  wrote  the  stirring  ballad  beginning  as 
above.    Dr.  Ingram  is  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  who,  the  report 
goes^  is  less  flattered  to  be  reminded  of  his  revolutionary  lyric  than 
the  Wordsworth  of  Grasmere  would  have  been  by  compliments  to 
Wordsworth  the  Girondist.     Nevertheless^  for  generations  after  the 
political  economist  has  been  forgotten,  the  poet  of  '98  will  be  plagued 
with  an  assured  immortality.     Versifiers  innumerable  have  spent  their 
lives  in  turning  out  books  which  have  brought  them  less  lasting  fame 
than  the  unwilling  laureate  of  '98  has  secured  by  the  publication  of 
six  stanzas  in  a  Dublin  weekly  newspaper.     Next  year  it  will  be  with 
a  reluctant  England  as  it  has  been  with  the  reluctant  author.     The 
fact  that  Ireland  does  not  ''  fear  to  speak  of  '98  "  will  be  thundered 
into  English  ears  through  all  the  channels  of  expression  that  a  race 
fifteen  millions  strong  can  command  at  home  and  abroad.    The  celebra- 
tions of  the  centenary  of  the  great  insurrection  will  give  easy-going 
Englishmen  one   of  those  awakenings  as  to  the  real  state  of  Irish 
feeling  which  have  usually  to  be  administered,  once  in  every  genera- 
tion at  least,  in  the  shape  of  some  armed  rising,  Clerkenwell  explosion, 
or   Mitchelstown  massacre.     There  is   no   better   argument   of    the 
incapacity  of  Englishmen  to  understand  a  people  they  will  persist  in 
governing  than  their  triumphant  surprise  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
not  hooted  through  the  country.     When  the  Prince  of  Wales  wa^^ 
received  with  a  similar  decent  courtesy  in  Dublin,  in  1885,  the  Tuiies^ 
began  a  war-dance  over  the  grave   of  conquered   Irish  nationality. 
The  result  was  that,  from  that  day  forth  until  he  quitted  the  country, 
no  day  passed  that  the  unfortunate  Prince  was  not  forced  to  see  black 
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flags  thrust  in  his  face  and  armed  policemen  cracking  the  skalls  of 
the  crowds  who  assembled  to  set  the  readers  of  the  Timc^  right  as  to 
the  truth  about  Ireland, 

This  time  Earl  Cadogan  has  more  discreetly  asked  the  gentlemen 
of  the  English  press  into  his  drawing-room  to  give  them  a  gentle  hint 
that  there  miiat  be  no  bragging  of  the  conqneBt  of  Ireland,  because 
the  poor  Diiblin  jarveys  do  not  refuse  English  fares,  or  because  the 
touters  for  tourists  hail  the  Duke  as  the  cheapest  and  best  of 
advertisements.  Nevertheless^  how  many  Englishmen  are  there  who 
will  not  be  shocked  to  hear  that  Princes'  visits  have  no  more  influence 
upon  any  of  the  deeper  currents  of  Irish  feeling  than  a  tourist's  tips 
have  upon  the  nationality  of  the  German  waiter  who  brings  him  hia 
dinner,  or  of  the  wcJur  who  drives  him  to  the  Jardin  de  Paris?  Let 
who  doubts  it  visit  Ireland  next  year  with  the  Irish-American  pilgrims. 
There  will  be  less  glitter  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  fewer  flags  out  of 
the  Castle  tradesmen's  windows ;  but  upon  any  battlefield  of  the 
insurrection  one  with  eyes  to  see  will  learn  lessons  as  to  the  intensity 
of  Irish  disaffection  which  walfczers  through  viceregal  ball-rooms  will 
only  learn  after  another  Fenian  conspiracy— perhaps  after  another 
**  Races  of  Castlebar." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  thundered  against  *'  the  hlackguardism  and 
baseness  '*  by  which  the  Union  was  carried,  probably  most  Englishmen 
who  knew  anything  at  all  of  what  he  was  driving  at  took  this  to  be 
only  a  lurid  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  votes  by  which  the  Union 
was  carried  were  paid  for.  I  remember  the  horror  that  overspread 
the  Tory  benches  one  night  daring  the  Home  Rule  debated^  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  speech  of  Colonel  Saunderson's,  alleging  that  the 
rebellion  of  *98  was  the  only  gratitude  England  received  for  giving 
the  Irish  Parliament  its  freedom,  Mr*  Gladstone  burst  out,  with  the 
wrath  of  a  prophet  of  old  :  '*  Mr,  Pitt  did  it !  '*  The  Tory  squires 
bad  not  the  remotest  historical  notion  of  his  meaning,  but  they 
knew  that  one  of  the  gravest  personages  in  the  history  of  England 
was  being  accused  of  deeds  of  guilt  and  bloodshed,  compared  with 
which  the  guilt  of  the  insurgents  who  piked  the  prisoners  in  the  bam 
of  Scullabogiie  was  but  a  scurvy  scene-shifting  incident  in  a  five-act 
tragedy.  These  four  words,  however,  comprise  the  whole  history  of 
the  sanguinary  rebellion  of  '98.  It  was  Mr,  Pitt  who  paved  the 
way  for  it,  it  was  Mr,  Pitt  who  gave  the  signal  for  it,  it  was 
Mr,  Pitt  who  turned  all  its  horrors  to  account  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  Union  which  could  never  have  been  effected  by 
fair  means,  nor  even  by  the  foul  means  of  pecuniary  corruption, 
without  it.  Nothing  is  clearer  now  to  the  informed  than  that  the 
English  Parliament,  in  unanimously  passing  their  famous  Act  of 
Renunciation  in  1782,  enacting  that  **  the  right  claimed  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty  and  the 
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Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  established  and 
ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned  or 
qnestionable/'  were  not  setting  their  seal  to  a  sacred  act  of  national 
reconciliation,  bat  were  enacting  a  living  lie,  with  the  firm  intention 
of  unsaying  their  words  whenever  their  terror  of  the  French  and 
American  arms  should  be  abated,  or  the  80,000  muskets  coaxed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Volunteers.  While  the  Bill  repealing  the 
Act  of  6th  Geo.  I.  was  actually  passing  through  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Portland  (who  was  then  Lord-Lieutenant)  wrote  a 
secret  despatch  to  Lord  Shelbnrne,  in  which  he  said : 

'<  I  have  the  best  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  transmit 
to  you  the  sketch  or  outlines  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  adopted  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintending  power 
4^nd  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  State  and  general  com- 
merce will  be  virtually  and  effectually  acknowledged." 

This  was  the  real  temper  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  was  all  the 
time  exciting  the  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  of  Grattan  by  declaring 
Irish  independence ''  to  be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever  *' ;  and 
the  reply  of  Lord  Shelbnrne,  who  was  the  elder  Pitt's  closest  con- 
fidant, is  no  less  plain-spoken  : 

"  The  contents  of  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  Cth  instant  are  too  important 
to  hesitate  about  detaining  the  messenger  whilst  I  assure  your  Grace  of  the 
satisfaction  which  I  know  your  letter  will  give  the  King.  I  have  lived  in 
the  most  anxious  expectation  of  some  such  measure  offering  itself ;  nothing 
prevented  my  pressing  it  in  this  despatch,  except,  having  repeatedly  stated 
the  just  expectations  of  this  country,  I  was  apprehensive  of  giving  that  the 
air  of  demand  which  would  be  better  left  to  a  voluntary  spirit  of  justice 
and  foresight.  No  matter  who  has  the  merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one, 
which  can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging  the  superintending  power 
and  supremacy  to  be  where  nature  has  placed  it  in  precise  and  unambiguous 
terms." 

Fitzgibbon,  who  afterwards,  as  Lord  Clare,  was  foremost  in  the 
work  of  bullying  and  bribing  the  country  into  the  Union,  tells  us 
that  the  Bill  whispered  of  in  the  secret  despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Shelburne  was  actually  drafted  at  the  very  moment 
when  Grattan  was  going  into  transports  over  the  final  and  complete 
acknowledgment  of  Irish  independence  just  made  by  England.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  the  draft.  What 
we  know  is  that  if  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  carried  out  the  design 
of  "  now  requesting  Ireland  to  acknowledge  the  superintending  power 
and  supremacy  of  England,"  the  answer  would  have  been  the  seizing 
of  himself  and  Dublin  Castle  by  a  citizen  army,  to  which  there  was 
no  English  force  in  the  kingdom  capable  of  offering  half  an  hour  s 
resistance.  Washington's  army  at  its  best  was  never  equal  in  num- 
bers, material,  or  armament  to  the  Irish  volunteer  army  of  1782  ;  and 
in  1782  the  power  of  England  was  at  its  lowest  ebb^  what  with  the 
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eurrenders  of  Bargoyne  and  CornwalHs^  and  her  repeated  humiliatioiiP, 
even  at  §ea,  at  the  hands  of  D'Orvillers,  D'Estaing,  and  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain.  **  To  attempt  it  (that  ia  to  say,  the  Union)  in  time 
of  war  would  be  insanity/'  Lord  Harcourt  had  long  ago  concluded. 
His  Grace  of  Portland  himself  was  *'  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  this 
country  is  raided  so  high  that  she  would  expose  herself  to  any  hazard 
rather  than  relinquish  or  retract  auy  of  the  claims  she  has  insisted  on 
through  her  Parliament." 

Accordingly,  Lord  Shel burners  **  now "  was  put  off  to  a  more 
opportune  time.  *"  Though  with  the  strongest  and  most  poignant 
reluctance,"  the  Duke  of  Portland  played  the  hypocrite  and  pretended 
to  rejoice  in  the  Act  of  Renunciation  which  he  detested  and  was 
plotting  secretly  to  retract.  Even  Fitzgibbon  was  instructed  to  ont- 
bav?l  the  patriots  as  a  champion  of  Irish  independence.  English 
Ministers  had  the  meanness  to  accept  20,000  sailors  and  immense 
subsidies  in  cash  from  the  gratitude  of  an  Irish  Parliament  for  a 
solemn  treaty  of  reconciliation  which  they  were  all  the  time  waiting 
for  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  repudiate.  Grattan  has  been 
with  justice  blamed  by  his  countrymen  for  dismissing  the  citizen 
army,  at  the  points  of  whose  bayonets  he  forced  his  Declaration  o( 
Independence  upon  an  English  Parliament,  in  which  the  v^rj  Whiga 
accepted  it  **  with  the  strongest  and  most  poignant  reluctance."  It 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  shame  to  aU  houourable  Englishmen  that 
Grattan*s  only  fault  was  that  he  trusted  the  solemn  word  and  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  accepted  as  a  genuine  measure  of 
national  reconciliation  a  concession  which  was  only  made,  under  the 
pressure  of  military  calculations,  by  men  determined  to  cancel  it  as 
soon  as  Ireland  should  have  thrown  away  her  arms. 

Grattan 's  chivalry  effected  what  EogUsh  arms  would  not  have  dared 
to  attempt.     The   volunteer   army  was   frowned   down.      When  tbey^ 
insisted  that  the  only  condition  on  which  a  Parliament — of  whose  SOO** 
members  a  majority  were  the  paid  creatures  of  Government,  and  all- 
but  sixty  hired  their  seate,  as  they  might  hire  a  town  house,  at  fiom  , 
£2000   to   £3000   per   Parliament — could   continue   to  exist  was  to 
reform  it,  they  were  snubbed  with  rather  toplofty  denials  of  the  light 
of  armed   men  to  interfere   in   civic  affairs.      Grattan   tmsted  the 
plighted  troth   of   England  with   more   of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
paladin  than  of  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman.     The  result  was  that 
as  soon  as  England  had  purchased  peace  by  means  of  the  men  and 
money  voted  by  the  enthusiastic  Irish  Parliaiiient,  English  statesmen 
no  longer  thought  it  **  insanity  "  to  work  for  the  destruction  of  the- 
Parliament  that  had  confided  in  them. 

Even  the  harshest  critics  cannot  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament  any  palliation  for  the  treachery  of  England.  The 
Irish  side  of  the  bargain  was  observed  with  splendid  generosify.      It 
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was  the  20,000  sailors  voted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  that  enabled 
Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar  and  induce  France  and  Spain  to  agree 
to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  , 

"  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament," 
says  Mr.  Lecky,  '<  than  the  discretion  with  which  it  abstained  from  all  dis- 
cussions on  foreign  policy,  and  the  loyalty  and  zeal  with  which  it  invariably 
supported  England  in  time  of  war.  Pitt,  in  introducing  the  Union,  in 
1799,  .  •  .  acknowledged  tliat  the  divergences  in  time  of  war  between 
the  two  Parliaments,  which  he  so  gravely  feared,  had,  in  fact,  never 
occurred." 

Domestically  the  Parliament  had  proved  itself  a  no  less  worthy 
dwelling-place  for  freedom.  In  its  first  independent  session  it  went 
far  to  remove  the  most  ofiEensive  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  such  as 
the  registering  of  Catholic  priests,  the  obligation  of  Catholics  to  pay 
Protestant  watchmen  and  reimburse  sufferers  by  the  operations  of 
foreign  privateers,  the  incapacity  to  become  schoolmasters  or  guardians 
of  Catholic  children,  and  so  forth ;  while  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
Ireland  were  in  this  year  relieved  of  grievances  under  which  the 
Dissenters  of  England  continued  to  groan  until  1836.  The  move- 
ment for  Parliamentary  reform,  which  was  the  only  crime  chargeable 
against  Irish  public  opinion,  was  at  the  same  moment  agitated 
strenuously  in  reference  to  the  English  Parliament  by  Pitt  himself, 
.  as  it  had  been  agitated  by  his  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  English  statesmen's  plots  to  escape 
r&om  the  engagements  solemnly  entered  into  with  the  Irish  nation 
presents  one  of  the  blackest  records  in  human  history  of  duplicity  and 
baseness  unredeemed.  The  peace  which  was  purchased  by  the  Irish 
subsidies  was  employed  to  nndermine  Irish  freedom.  The  healthy 
national  movement  for  reforming  the  Parliament  was  turned  into  an 
engine  for  corrupting  it  more  scandalously.  The  emancipation  pro- 
posals, in  which  a  generous  statesman  would  have  hailed  the  approach- 
ing disappearance  of  religious  passions  among  Irishmen,  only  prompted 
Pitt  and  his  satraps  to  create  a  new  and  more  diabolical  instrument  of 
sectarian  division  by  the  invention  of  Orangeism.  Plainly  as  Portland 
urged  his  colleagues  to  abandon  the  country  altogether,  rather  than 
•  be  true  to  their  word,  his  successor,  Lord  Temple,  *'  in  the  strictest 
.  confidence,"  was  falser  and  more  brutal  still.  **  It  is  my  unalterable 
opinion,"  he  wrote  secretly,  while  he  was  in  public  beslobbering  the 
Patriots  with  his  caresses,  '^  that  the  concession  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  scene  which  will  close  for  ever  the  account  between  the  two 
kingdoms."  The  task  he  avowedly  set  himself  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  to  exasperate  the  differences  between  Grattan  and  Flood,  and  '^  to 
foment  the  spirit  of  disunion  among  the  Volunteers,  upon  which  alone 
I  found  my  hopes  of  forming  a  Government/'  Grattan,  indeed,  had 
still  to  be  half-smothered  with  roses  in  the  Viceregal  Court,  and  the 
radiant  vision  of  Irish  liberty  worshipped  by  Black  Jack  Fitzgibbon  in 
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dithyrambs  as  impassioned  as  those  of  any  patriot  of  them  all.  The 
grateful  Parliament's  vote  of  £100,000  to  Grattan  was  capped  by  oa 
offar  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  the  Phoenix  Park  from  the  admiring 
Viceroy.  As  we  know  now,  the  admiring  Viceroy  was  **  the  more 
anxious  ^*  to  make  this  splendid  gift  that  the  dilapidated  palaoe  woald 
require  '*  at  leaat  £10,000  to  make  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  any  chief 
governor/'  Whether  the  real  motive  was  the  squalid  one  here  sug- 
gested, or  whether  it  was  an  attempt,  with  the  bratal  candour  of  the 
time,  to  buy  the  illustrious  Irishman,  or  whether  it  was  a  more  cunning 
attempt  to  confirm  him  in  his  confidence  that  England  really  and 
truly  meant  its  Act  of  Rennnciation,  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
feigned  civilities  of  the  Court  towards  Grattan  covered  a  deep-set  and 
irrevocable  design  to  betray  his  trustfulness  and  to  assassinate  the 
Parliament  whose  independence  the  Commons  of  England  had  just 
acknowledged  by  a  nnanimous  vote.  Is  it  surprising,  if  the  study  of 
such  stories  of  Fnnica  Jlcks,  repeated  by  English  governors  of  Ireland 
in  every  generation,  led  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Irishmen  in  our 
own  day  to  susi^ect  that  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Parnell  was  less 
inspired  by  the  desire  to  purify  public  life  than  by  the  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  an  Irish  leader  less  trustful  than  Grattan  towards 
English  statesmen  ?  The  suspicion  in  this  instance  was  unjust^  but 
it  was,  oh,  how  natural ! 

The  first  object  of  Pitt  and  his  Irish  creatures  was  to  make  Parlia* 
mentary  reform  impossible,  and  keep  the  Parliament  corrupt  in  order  to 
subsequently  kill  it  by  driving  upright  men  from  reform  to  revolutionary 
courses  ;  in  other  words,  to  terrorise  the  Parliament  with  a  rebellion, 
as  well  as  bribe  it  with  gold.  The  quarrel  between  Grattan  and 
Flood  made  Lord  Temple's  task  of  *' fomenting  the  spirit  of  dieunion 
among  the  Volunteers  ''  an  easy  one.  The  country  gentlemen  who  had 
begun  to  glory  in  the  principles  of  religions  freedom  and  to  welcome 
their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  into  their  regiments  were  taught  to 
embrace  instead  the  spirit  of  sectarian  devilry  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Orange  Society.  Flood  and  his  reformers  were  voted  down  by  a  mob 
of  pensioners  and  placemen.  The  Volunteers  withered  away  under 
Grattan  s  coldness  and  the  Viceroy's  secret  intrigues.  Flood's  Irish 
nation  was  to  be  a  nation  of  Irieh  Protestants  only.  Wolfe  Tone's 
sharper  eye  saw  that  the  only  chance  of  forcing  Reform  on  a  Parlia- 
ment of  pensioners  and  bigots  was  by  a  movement  taking  in  the 
Catholics  and  the  Dissenters,  now  hot  with  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  Revolution.  One  of  the  vital  facts  in  all  this  controversy  is 
that  the  United  Irishmen  (the  name  was  first  used  by  Tone  at  a  ban- 
quet in  Belfast  in  1792)  were  not  founded  for  the  purposes  of  an 
armed  revolution,  but  professed  precisely  the  same  principles  as  Fox 
professed  in  England,  and  proposed  to  realise  them  by  the  same 
methods.     Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  McNevin,  and  Arthur  O'Connor^ 
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representiog  eighty  of  the  United  Irish  leaders,  drew  up  a  statemeDt 
of  their  objectSy  when  the  rebellion  was  all  over,  in  which  they  assure 
ns  that  the  question  of  separation  was  never  onoe  contemplated  by  the 
foanders  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  that  their  object  was  to  bring  abont 
Parliamentary  Eeform  by  a  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  that 
it  was  not  until  convinced  by  years  of  experience  of  the  hopelessness 
of  expecting  the  Parliament  to  reform  itself,  that  they  most  reluctantly 
began  to  dream  of  revolution  and  of  foreign  aid ;  and  that  until  the 
dragonades  and  tortures  by  which  the  people  were  driven  into  insur- 
rection were  at  their  height  the  great  majority  of  the  Society  would 
gladly  have  disarmed  before  any  real  policy  of  reform  on  the  part  of 
England.  Mr.  Lecky — even  the  latter-day  Mr.  Lecky  of  the  Unionist 
platforms — admits  '*  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  represents  truly 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Society."  In 
four  words,  if  the  reformers  became  revolntioniste/ '^  Mr.  Pitt  did  it." 

The  current  English  impression  that  the  United  Irishmen  rushed 
to  invoke  French  aid  is  equally  ill-informed.  A  recent  book  of 
M.  Guillen*  gives  abundant  proof  from  the  French  archives  that 
the  suggestion  of  a  French  invasion  did  not  come  from  Ireland  at  all, 
but  was  made  by  Hoche  to  the  Directory  before  he  laid  eyes  on 
Tone  or  was  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  United  Irish  Society. 
It  was  not  an  envoy  to  France,  but  an  envoy  from  France  that  first 
sought  to  pave  the  way  for  an  invasion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
fell  into  the  trap  of  a  spy  of  Pitt's  and  poisoned  himself  in  the  dock, 
was  the  first  emissary  of  Barras  who  reached  Ireland.  He  was  refused 
an  interview  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Tone  himself  (the  most 
revolutionary  of  the  United  Irish  leaders)  distrnsted  him  and  kept  him 
at  arm's  length.  And  that  was  even  after  the  Government  had  already 
put  in  force  their  policy  of  criving  the  United  Irish  Society  under  the 
surface  by  raiding  their  meeting-place  in  Taylor's  Hall  and  seizing  the 
papers  in  which  they  declared  the  object  of  their  association  to  be 
'*  an  equal  and  impartial  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament." 

It  is  probable  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  reaction  created  in 
Ireland  among  the  propertied  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  among  the 
Catholics  on  the  other,  by  the  enormities  of  the  Septembriseurs,  Pitt 
would  have  proceeded  right  away,  in  1793,  to  make  short  work  of  the 
United  Irish  Society  and  carry  the  Union.  If  the  French  Republic 
had  gone  down  before  the  apparently  irresistible  coalition  of  Austrian, 
Prussian,  Engli^h^  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  armies  that  were 
ponrino:  down  upon  her  by  land  and  sea  in  that  year,  it  is  certain 
that  the  compact  of  1782  with  Ireland  would  have  been  instantly  and 
unceremoniously  broken  by  a  Union.  Bat  instead  of  the  Prince  of 
Coburg  and  his  Austrians  swooping  down  upon  Paris,  or  the  English 
and  the  French  traitors  of  La  Vendue  sweeping  all  before  them,  it  so 
•  ••  La  France  et  I'lrlande  pendant  la  Revolution."    Paris.    1888. 
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happened  that  the  English  were  chased  from  Toulon,  from  Corsica, 
from  Daakerqae,  aad  from  VeDdde,  and  were  beataa  agiia  and  again 
by  Pichegrn^  bare-footed  sans-^ulottof  at  Coartrai,  at  Tourcoing«  and^ 
even  in  the  snows  aod  ice  of  wiuter,  bunted  from  the  Meoae  to  the 
Yflflel^  and  from  the  Zuiderzee  to  the  Ems.  AcoorJuigly,  Lord  Uar- 
€ourt*s  apophthegm  that  **in  time  of  war  ^'  aoy  attempt  at  the  Uoion 
wonid  be  **  insanity  *'  again  became  the  governmental  mot  d'ordre  m 
Ireland,  Hot  foot  on  the  English  reversca  on  the  Continent  came  from 
the  Viceroy's  pigeon-holes  a  oonsiderable  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, 
giving  the  Catholics  votes  at  Parliamentary  elections,  and  opening  to 
them  the  bar,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  schools ;  and  the  Bill  was, 
of  coarse,  passed  into  law  without  demur  by  his  waged  majority. 
The  following  year  the  chasteoing  influence  of  defeat  at  home  and 
abroad  continued  to  exercise  Mr.  Pitt.  The  English  Jiasco  at 
QaiberoUy  the  rout  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  and  beyond  the  Rhine, 
the  desertion  of  Praasia  and  Spain,  hunger  and  dear  bread  at  horn**, 
the  breaking  of  Pitt's  windows  in  Downing  Street,  the  hooting  of  the 
King  on  his  way  through  London,  the  knowledge  that  the  Directory 
were  turning  over  project  after  project  for  a  descent  upon  Ireland, 
and,  fioally,  the  necessity  of  taking  Portland  and  the  patrician  Whigs 
into  bis  Cabinet,  all  seem  to  have  decided  Pitt,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
try  one  honest  effort  to  go  back  to  the  solemn  bargain  of  1782,  to 
play  0 rattan  fair,  and  to  dish  tho  pro- French  pairty  by  a  policy  of 
nnequivocatiog  Parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation. 

The  result  was  the  Fitzwiiliam  Viceroyalty — the  last  gleam  of 
honesty  in  England  s  relations  with  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  of  Lord  Fitzwllliam  himself  have 
now  indisputably  established  the  fact  that  the  Whigs  only  coalesced 
with  Pitt  on  the  distinct  bargain  that  their  policy  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  Ireland.  The  kernel  of  that  policy  was  honest  dealing  with 
Grattan,  who  had  all  bnt  ruined  his  influence  by  insi:^ting  on  Reform 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  as  sternly  as  he  set  his  face  against  the 
republicanism  of  Ulster.  Fitzwilliam  and  his  friends  had  freely 
identified  themselves  with  tho  hopes  of  the  Catholics  and  Reformers, 
When  Grattan  was  soramoned  over  to  London  to  talk  over  the  Iriah 
arrangements  with  Pitt  and  Portland  and  the  new  Viceroy*  it  was  as 
a  national  plenipotentiary,  to  whom  England's  faith  was  once  more 
eacr^ly  plighted.  But  even  in  the  honeymoon  of  the  new  espousals 
Pitt'd  ineradicable  hostility  to  Iriah  freedom  peeped  out.  Sir  John 
Pamell  gave  him  a  glowing  picture  of  the  union  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  that  would  be  the  result  of  a  generous  policy.  **  Very 
true>  sir,"  was  Pitt's  cold  reply  ;  **  but  the  question  is,  whose  will 
they  be?"  The  nnforgivable  fault  of  the  United  Irishmen  was,  in 
fact,  that  very  union  of  sects  and  effacement  of  bigotries ;  and  the 
plotter  of  the   Union   always  turned   from  those    visions    of   union 
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among  Irishmeu  with  rellof  to  the  diabolical  orraDgemeDts  of  the 
Castle  party  for  setting  Catholic  and  Protestant  at  daggers  drawn  by 
the  establishment  and  encoaragement  of  the  Orange  Society,  One  of 
Grattan's  principal  anggestiona  for  winning  the  confidence  of  Ireland 
was  the  dismissal  o!  Fitzgibbon^  the  Chancellor^  who  nakedly  and 
without  shame  championed  the  Castle  system  of  government  by 
cormption  and  religious  strife.  To  this  Pitt  returned  a  point-blank 
refusal.  Nevertbelesa,  for  a  few  splendid  weeks»  the  Irish  people, 
ignorant  of  the  ngly  secrets  which  the  memoirs  of  English  statesmen 
have  since  disclosed,  hailed  Fitawilliam's  arrival  with  transports  which 
threw  the  pro* French  party  into  despair.  It  looked  as  if  G rattans 
confidonce  in  EDgHsh  honour  were  abont  to  be  at  long  last  justified. 
Burke's  great  £Onl  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  throwing 
over  Fitzwilliam  and  his  policy  of  conciliation.  *•  Ireland,"  he  eaid^ 
with  a  prophetic  insight  to  which  five  snbseqnent  years  of  horrors  paid' 
their  lurid  tribute,  "  will  be  a  strong  dyke  to  keep  ont  Jacobinism,  or 
a  broken  bank  to  let  it  in.*'  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  declared  himself 
that  he  **  never  would  have  undertaken  the  government/^  if  he  had 
not  found  the  whole  Cabinet,  with  l*itt  at  its  head,  consenting  parties 
to  his  Irish  policy.  He  only  came,  however,  to  find  himself  the 
victim  of  treachery  in  his  subordinates  and  desertion  by  his  ooUeagnea. 
Fitzgibbon,  who  was  already  an  active  worker  for  the  Union^  rose  up 
with  all  his  Satanic  might  against  any  displacement  of  the  Castle 
garrison  of  corruptionists  and  bigots.  He  impregnated  Pitt's  mind 
with  all  his  own  repugnance  to  union  among  Irishmen.  He  warned 
him  that  the  success  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  would  be  the  death* 
blow  of  the  policy  of  the  Unionj  which  was  all  this  time  the  fixed 
background  of  Pittas  views  about  Ireland.  The  powers  of  darkness 
triumphed.  Just  when  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  population 
accepted  and  even  called  for  con7plete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  ; 
just  when  the  Parliament,  buoyant  with  hope,  was  celebrating  the 
tremendous  growth  of  Irish  trade,  even  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
war ;  just  when  Grattan  was  able  to  describe  the  French  party  aa 
"inconsiderable  and  contemptible*'  in  a  country  glowing  with  hopes 
of  peaceful  freedom — Fitzwilliam  was  dashed  down  from  the  Vice- 
regal throne  and  called  back  to  England,  amidst  the  consternation  of 
the  country,  the  disgrace  of  G rattan,  and  the  demoniacal  glee  of  the 
Fitzgicbons  and  Beresfords,  who  trooped  back  to  Dublin  f'astle  to 
hasten  on  the  Union  by  drenching  the  Parliament  with  corruption, 
feeding  the  Hames  of  Orangeism,  and  goading  all  who  said  them  nay 
into  rebellion.  Fitzwilliam  once  recalled,  the  United  Irishmen  had  no 
choice  but  to  collect  in  secret,  bind  themselves  by  oath,  arm,  and  fix 
their  eyes  on  France,  **  Mr.  Pitt  did  it !  "  The  French  invasion  of 
Bantry  Bay,  which  nothing  but  an  accident  of  the  weather  prevented 
firom  overrunning  Ireland,  was  more  truly  the  doing  of  the  men  who 
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recalled  Fitz^villiam  than  even  of  the  indeftitigable  Toue^  to  whom  it 
gave  his  first  importance  in  Carnot  a  antechamber. 

The  first  object  of  the  Unionists  was  to  make  reform  impossible* 
The  next  was  to  terrorise  the  conn  try  gentlemen  by  forcing  an  insur- 
rection. In  this  work  again  Pitt  and  his  Castle  imps  played  a  more 
important  part  than  the  drill-masters  of  the  United  Irish  Society  or 
the  emissarieB  of  France*  The  insurrection  of  1798  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Coonanght,  A 
moster-roU  of  the  United  Irishmen,  drawn  np  by  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  two  months  before  the  rising,  proves  that  the  Society  had 
little  or  no  strength  in  those  parts  of  Leinster  which  rose  in  arms, 
and  had  no  existence  at  all  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Here  is 
the  document : 
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Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Carlow  were  the  only  counties  of  all  these 
where  any  considerable  rising  took  place.  Wexford,  which  was  the 
real  seat  of  the  insurrection  of  '98,  and  which  for  four  weeks  held 
army  after  array  at  bay,  is  not  mentioned  at  alL  At  the  meeting  at 
Oliver  Bond's,  where  the  Leinster  County  Delegates  were  seized, 
Wexford  was  not  represented,  either  among  the  delegates  or  injhe 
documents  of  the  conspiracy* 

Let  ns  see  what  were  *'  the  well*timed  measures*'  by  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  afterwards  boasted  he  forced  on  the  rebellion^  and  pro- 
duced a  bloody  civil  war,  costing  at  least  30,000  lives,  in  a  county 
where,  three  months  before  the  rising,  the  United  Irish  organisation 
was  shunned,  wherever  its  existence  was  even  known,  by  the  peasantry. 
The  **  well-timed  measnres "  aimed  at  two  main  objects  of  policy : 
1st,  to  destroy  the  growing  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by 
_  deliberately  kindling   the  flames  of   sectarian  savagery  through   the 

^B  lodges  of  the  Orange  Society  ;  and  2nd,  to  in  Same  the  terrors  of  the 
^^  country  gentlemen  by  fabricated  rumonrs  of  a  general  massacre  after 
^i  the  French  fashion,  and  then  let  them  loose,  in  all  the  unbridled  fury 

^H  of  an  Ascendancy  party,  armed  with  plenary  powers  to  flog,  torture,  kiU, 
^^  violate,  burn,  as  their  terrors  or  their  lusts  might  prompt  them.  The 
I  proofs  of  these   enormities  might   be  rested  upon  the  testimony  of 

I  Englishmen  and  Protestants  alone.      "^  It  L%  a  fact  incontrovertible/' 

I  says  Lord  Holland,  **  that  the  people  were  driven  to  resistance  by  free 

I  quarters  and  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  which  were  such  as  are  not 

I  permitted  in  civilised  warfare,  even  in  an  enemy's  country/*     Lord 
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Moira  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  been  himself  the  wiineas 
of  tortures  and  brutalittee  exceediog  the  worst  stories  of  the  Spanieh 
Inquisition,  and  that  '^  in  a  part  of  the  country  as  (jalet  and  as  free 
from  disturbance  as  the  city  of  London."  Plowden  estimates  at  7000 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  murdered  or  driven  from 
their  homes  within  one  year,  in  the  small  county  of  Armagh  alone^  by 
the  new  Orange  banditti  whom  the  plotters  of  the  Union  had  conjured 
up  to  make  the  union  of  CatboUos  and  Protestants  impossible.  It  ia 
probable  that  in  thU  single  county  more  defoncelesa  Catholics  were 
massacred,  or  burned  out  of  their  bome«,  than  were  immolated  of 
French  aristocrats  in  all  the  chateaux  of  France,  or  in  all  the  ^tU» 
lotinadts  of  the  Place  de  la  R^publique.  **  Neither  age  nor  sex,"  w© 
are  told  by  the  very  Governor  of  Armagh,  Lord  Gosford,  *'  nor  e^en 
acknowledged  innocence  as  to  any  guilt,  is  sufficient  to  excite  merc^, 
much  less  to  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the  objects  of 
this  ruthless  persecution  are  charged  with  is  simply  a  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  The  leaders  of  the  Orange  bauditti 
were  themselves  magistrates,  and  Parliament,  iqstead  of  repudiating 
their  excesses,  passed  an  Indemnity  Bill,  in  17*J6,  giving  them  a 
wholesale  absolution,  if  they  had  *'  apprehended  suspected  persona 
without  due  authority,  sent  suspected  persons  out  of  the  kingdom, 
entered  houses,  or  done  divers  other  acts  not  justifiable  by  law/' 
Fouqiiier  de  Tinville  in  his  bloodiest  hour  had  not  more  to  answer  for 
to  humanity  than  the  infamous  Lord  Carhampton  in  his  dragonades  in 
the  north.  Soldiery  were  let  loose  on  the  people's  homes,  at  *'  free 
quarters/*  with  unUmited  licence  for  extortion,  rape,  and  torture  ;  men 
who  refused  to  tell  where  their  arms  were  concealed  (for  the  good  reason, 
in  most  cases,  that  they  had  no  arms  to  conceal)  were  held  in  agony 
on  the  bare  soles  of  their  feet  on  the  sharpened  points  of  pegs,  or 
"  pickets,*'  had  their  heads  covered  with  pitch -caps  o£  boiling  pitch, 
tin  caps  and  pitch  and  scalp  were  dragged  away  by  the  torturers,  or 
were  again  and  again  put  through  the  agonies  of  strangulation  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  half-hanging — until  these  atrocities  wrung  from 
the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  indignant  con- 
fession that  **  within  these  twelve  months  every  crime,  every  cruelty 
that  could  be  committed  by  Cossacks  or  Calmucks  has  been  committed 
here " ;  and,  later  on,  the  famous  rebuke  that  the  army  had  sunk 
**  into  a  state  of  licentiousness  which  would  render  them  formidable 
to  every  one  but  the  enemy.**  But  Abercromby  went  down,  as 
Fitzwilliam  had  gone  down,  before  the  howls  of  a  triumphant 
Ascendancy.  The  great  soldier  was  dismissed  from  his  command 
as  summarily  as  the  enlightened  Viceroy  from  the  Castle.  **  Lord 
Camden,"  wrote  the  hero  of  Egypt,  *'  has  betrayed  the  situation  of 
Commander-in-chief;  he  has  thrown  the  army  into  the  hands  of  a 
faction  uid   made  it  a  tool   under  their  direction."     And  all  this 
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aatamalia  of  the  Ascendancy  was  not  tlie  outburst  of  a  paoic-stricken 
lioor,  but  the  calculated  development  of  a  plan  of  campaigDi  the 
•*  well-timed  measurei"  by  which  a  '•  premature  outbreak*'  was  to  be 
forced  and  the  Union  carried.  Fox  haa  pledged  hia  credit  as  a 
King's  Prime  Minister  to  the  statement  that  he  had  **  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  cruelties  had  not  been  resorted  to  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  but  had  been  deliberately  resolved  upon  long 
before  for  a  certain  purpose/*  **  Mr.  Pitt  did  it  "  in  as  true  a  sense 
as  if  his  own  hand  had  pulled  the  ropes  and  heated  the  pitch-caps. 

The  process  by  which  the  flaurishing  and  peaceful  county  of 
Wexford  was  turned  into  the  theatre  of  a  war  that  prorred  a  Franken- 
stein for  its  instigators  is  particularly  worth  studying.  Miles  Byrne, 
one  of  the  insurgent  leaders  and  afterwards  a  gallant  soldier  of  France, 
confesses  that,  until  a  few  months  before  the  rising,  the  United  Irish 
Society  had  made  little  or  no  progress  among  the  people  of  the  county, 
and  was  sternly  opposed  by  the  priests ;  with  what  requital  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  tell : 

"  The  priests  did  everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Association  of  United  Irishmen,  particularly  poor  Father  Jame^  Redmond, 
who  refuised  to  hear  the  confession  of  any  of  the  United  IrisJi  and  turned 
them  away  from  his  knees.  He  was  iH-requited  afterwards  for  his  great 
zeal  and  devotion  to  tlio  enemies  of  his  country ;  for  after  the  insuirection 
wafl  all  over  Earl  Mountnoms  brought  him  in  a  prisoner  to  the  British 
camp  at  Oorey  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  hung  him  up  to  a  tree,  and  fired 
a  brace  of  bullets  through  his  body.  Lord  IMountnorris  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  show  his  *  loyalty/  for  he  was  rather  suspected,  on 
account  of  not  befog  at  the  head  of  hijs  corps  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  his  neighbourhood.  Both  Redmond  aiul  tlie  parish  priest,  Father 
Frank  Oavanagh,  were  on  the  best  of  terms  witl*  Lord  Mountnorris,  dining 
frequently  with  hitn  at  his  seat,  Camolin  Park,  which  place  Father  Kedmood 
prevented  being  plundered  duriog  the  insurrection.  This  was  the  only  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  struggle." 

Bat  the  case  against  the  official  instigators  of  the  insurrection  can 
be  rested  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  persons  unconnected  with 
the  United  Irish  movement.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Oordoni  a  clergyman  oF 
the  Established  Church,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  experiences 
in  the  bosom  of  the  loyalist  camp,  came  to  the  following  conclusion 
as  to  the  district  within  his  own  sphere  of  knowledge ; 

**  Whether  an  insurrection,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  kingdom, 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  or,  in  case  of  its  erup- 
tion, how  far  Jess  formidable  and  sanguinary  it  would  have  been  if  no  acts 
of  severity  had  been  oommltt^  by  the  soldiery,  the  yeomen,  or  their  supple- 
mentary associates,  without  the  direct  authority  of  their  superiors,  or 
command  of  the  magistrate,  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  able  positively  to 
answer.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  terror 
of  the  whippings  was,  in  particular,  so  great  that  the  people  would  have 
been  extremely  glad  to  renounce  for  ever  all  notions  of  opposition  to 
Government  if  they  could  have  been  assured  of  permission  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  quietness/' 
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Some  of  thoee  '*  acta  of  eeverity  "  are  set  forth  with  a  particularity 
which  ought  to  make  Eoglish men's  cheeks  barn  whea  they  criticise 
the  morals  of  the  Knrdish  "  loyalists ''  in  Armenia,  in  the  history  of  a 
loyalist  country  gentleman  and  landed  proprietor,  Mr,  Edward  Haj 
Mr,  Hay,  like  Lord  Moontnorris,  was  snspected  by  the  loyalist  airagSd^ 
because  he  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  their  barbarities.  He 
was  persecuted  after  the  insurrection  by  the  very  men  who  had  ooe 
to  him  trembling,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  invoke  his  int 
cession  with  the  insargt?nt3.  The  fact  that  he  had  saved  the  live 
of  many  of  these  cowardly  scoundrels  at  the  constant  risk  of  his 
own  was  actually  made  the  chief  and,  indeed ,  only  count  in  the 
indictment  against  him,  the  argument  of  those  who  owed  their 
lives  to  his  intrepidity  being  that  the  success  of  his  entreaties 
proved  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  Mr,  ifay  traces  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance  in  Wexford  to  the  arrival  of  a  corps  of 
Orange  miscreants  called  the  North  Cork  Militia,  who  marched  into 
Wexford  with  the  medals  and  ribbons  of  the  Orange  Society  trium- 
phantly displayed  on  their  breasts.  They  spent  their  time  seizing 
anybody  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  '*  croppy,"  whipping  them  at  a 
triangle,  tearing  off  their  scalps  with  caps  of  hot  pitch,  and  then 
turning  them  into  the  street  with  yells  of  delight  when,  the  melted 
pitch  trickling  into  the  wretchea'  eyes,  made  them  fall  or  dash  their 
beads  against  some  wall  in  their  blindness  and  agony. 

"  A  sergeant  of  the  North  Cork,  nicknamed  Tmn  tft^  /kril,  was  most 
ingeniQus  in  deviling  new  modes  of  torture.  Moistened  gunpowder  was 
frequently  rubbed  into  the  hair  cut  close,  and  then  set  on  lire  ;  some,  while 
shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the  tips  of  their  ears  snipt  off  *  sometimes  an 
entire  ear,  and  often  both  ejirs,  were  completely  cut  off;  and  many  lost  part 
of  their  noses  during  the  like  preparatioD." 

Abdul  the  Damned  might  compose  some  pretty  retorts  upon  bis 
English  lecturers  out  of  the  hints  on  good  government  famished  to 
his  Majesty  by  Tom  the  Devil ;  yet  not  many  years  have  passed  since 
I  myself  spoke  with  people  who  witnessed  the  things  Mr,  Hay 
describes.  The  example  of  the  Korth  Cork  soon  turned  the  Orange 
yeomanry  of  every  parish  into  a  legion  of  Tom  the  Dev^ils,  who  over- 
ran the  country  by  night,  scourging  and  torturing  men  and  outraging 
women,  with  the  result  that  the  people,  in  their  terror,  forsook  their 
bouses  in  the  night  and  lay  concealed  in  the  ditches. 

'*  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  jVtr*  Hay  himself  tells  us,  **  to  succeed  so  far 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  as  to  induce  the  people  to  remain  in  their  houses 
at  night ;  rind  the  trouble  it  gave  m©  to  etlect  so  much  would  seem  incredible 
to  anybody  without  actual  experience  of  the  terror  among  the  pf^ople.  I  was 
muchamiized  to  tind  that  this  notion  [of  the  fear  of  midrti  '  '  --  from  the 
yeomann^]  was  so  firmly  entertained  by  some  pex)ple  of  ri  Jity  tliat  I 

believe  mysolf  to  have  been  the  only  person  that  slept  in  a  huuhe  wherein 
I  was  on  a  visit.'' 
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All  this  in  a  connty  where  the  most  malignant  partisanship  cannot 
quote  proof  of  any  connter-atrocitiea  of  the  same  character  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  where  no  attempt  at  a  rising  took  place,  even  aft^r 
the  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Kildare. 
On  May  23  the  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation  annonncing  that 
unless  there  was  a  genera]  surrender  of  arms  within  fourteen  days 
application  would  be  made  to  the  Government  to  distribute  the  army  at 
^free  quarters  among  the  people's  homes.  It  was  expected  that  at 
least  those  who  obeyed  the  proclamation  would  have  been  honestly 
afforded  protection,  •*  Would  to  God/*  says  Mr.  Hay,  "  that  even  at 
this  period  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  bad  been  adhered  to  ;  for^  in 
such  an  event,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  county  of  Wexford  would 
have  escaped  the  dreadful  misfortune  of  open  insurrection  !  "  Instead 
of  which  the  people  who  *'  continued  to  flock  in  to  the  different 
magistrates  for  protection,"  and  actually  purchased  pike-heads,  which 
they  did  not  possess,  in  order  to  satisfy  suspicion  by  surrendering 
them,  were  subjected  to  devilries,  compared  with  which  all  that  had 
gone  before  were  only  barrack-yard  recreation s.  Mr.  Hunter  Gowan 
rode  through  Gorey  with  a  croppy's  finger  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  stirred  his  punch  with  the  ghastly  trophy  and  playfully  dropped 
it  into  a  lady's  bosom.  In  the  Euniscxirtby  neighbourhood  Mr»  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Jtvcob  and  his  yeomen  scoured  the  country  '*  with  a 
regular  executioner  completely  appointed  with  his  implements,  [& 
Einging-rope  and  cat-o'-nine  tails."  Mr.  Perry  of  Inch,  a  Protestant 
Qd  man  of  property,  while  he  was  being  dragged  to  jail,  had  his  hair 
riose-cropped  and  gunpowder  rubbed  into  it  and  set  on  fire  until  his 
skull  was  a  jelly  of  crisped  flesh  and  bone.  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey, 
whom  events  subsequently  forced  into  the  position  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Wexford  insurgents,  was  a  Protestant  country  gentleman, 
who  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen  that  on 
the  very  day  of  the  night  on  which  the  rising  broke  out  he  brought 
r  into  Wexford  the  arms  which  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
im  his  own  tenantry  and  surrendered  them  to  the  King's  ofEcera. 
It  was  so  late  when  the  business  of  registering  the  arms  and  receiving 
the  protections  for  the  peasants  who  had  surrendered  them  was  com- 
pleted that  he  remained  in  the  town  for  the  night.  As  he  was  going 
to  bed  a  body  of  yeomanry,  under  command  of  a  Captain  Boyd,  raided 
his  lodgings  and  carried  hitn  off  in  custody  to  the  county  jail,  where, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  panic- stricken  ruffians  who  had  played 
him  this  scurvy  trick  came  on  their  knees  to  beg  his  intercession  with 
the  rebels.  This  happened  on  May  26.  On  the  previous  day  twenty- 
eight  prisoners,  contined  on  mere  suspicion,  were  taken  out  of  the 
Camew  Bridewell  and,  without  the  slightest  form  of  trial,  riddled 
.with  bullets  in  the  ball-alley  by  a  horde  of  yeomen  and  militia,  Ou 
tie  day  on  which  Mr,  Bagenal  Harvey  had  brought  in  the  arms  of  hie 
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part  of  the  country  another  magistrate,  Mr.  Tamer,  was  receiving  Ui* 
arms  of  all  who  possessed  tbem^  or  could  bay  them  at  Jlr*  Fitzgerald's 
mansion  of  Newpark.  The  whole  day  long  the  people  flocked  in  either 
to  sarrender  their  pikes  or  to  prot^est  that  they  had  none,  and  to 
beseech  protection  against  the  marauders  that  were  making  the  mid^ 
night  hellish  with  the  smoke  of  bumiog  houses  and  the  agonies  of 
tortnred  men*  Mr.  Turner  went  home  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
"  indnlgtng  the  fond  hope  ut  parting  *'  with  his  host,  Mr,  Fitzgerald, 
**  that  the  coanty  of  Wexford  would  remain  quiet  from  the  disposition 
generally  shown  by  the  people/^  Before  the  night  was  over  the  doors 
of  Newpark  were  burst  open  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  who  dragged  Mr- 
Fitzgerald  out  of  bed  and  conveyed  him  to  Wexford  Jail,  Before  the 
night  was  over,  also,  the  preternatural  patience  of  the  people  had  at 
length  reached  its  limita,  and  by  the  dawn  the  murderous  crew  of 
house-burners,  torturers,  and  libertines  were  roshing  with  paper  cheeks 
and  trembling  knees  to  their  prisoners  to  save  them  from  the  insor- 
rection  into  which  they  had  at  long  last  goaded  the  maddened  people. 
Only  one  disgrace  remained  to  be  added  to  the  infamies  of  the 
oflScial  instigators  of  the  rebellion  of  *98»  and  that  was  cowardice  in 
the  field  even  grosser  than  their  ferocity  before  there  were  any  pikea 
to  be  faced.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  British  arms  more 
humiliating  than  the  series  of  ignominious  tbrasbiogs  large  bodies  of 
troops  received  at  the  hands  of  leader  less  and  half-armed  peasants  in 
Wexford,  unless  it  was  the  hesitation  with  which  an  army  of  25,000 
troops,  incloding  the  Guards  of  Eoglandi  hung  for  weeks  on  the  fianka 
of  a  single  French  battalion  subseqaently  in  the  west,  before  they 
plucked  up  courage  to  demand  their  surrender.  Of  coarse,  the 
ignominy  of  the  actual  defeats  in  the  field  fell  principally  upon  the 
Orange  gentry  and  yeomanry.  One  night,  while  Colonel  SauDderson 
was  making  one  of  his  war-orations  during  the  Home  Rule  debater, 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  another  of  his  brief  contributions  to  history  which 
may  stand  as  a  fit  pendant  to  **  Mr.  Pitt  did  it."  Colonel  Saunderson 
was  illustrating  the  dreadfal  and  triumphant  character  of  the  war  the 
Orange  warriors  undertook  to  wage  against  the  Home  Rule  Parlia- 
ment by  bragging  heaven-high  how  their  fathers  had  thrashed  the 
insurgents  of  '98.  "You  could  not  do  it!**  suddenly  burst  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  voice,  like  a  thunder-clap.  "  You  had  to  call  in  England/' 
That  is  the  undeniable  historical  fact.  The  Colonel  Saundersons  of 
the  county  Wexford  and  their  Orange  levies  were  broken,  hunted^ 
walked  over,  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits  in  battle  aft^r  battle^ 
until  they  could  not  be  got  to  stand  in  sight  of  a  corps  of  pikemen 
without  a  regiment  of  English  regulars  between  them,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Brigade  of  Guards  was  ordered  across  and  the  county  ringed 
around  with  regiments  of  German  mercenaries  and  English  fencibles 
that  the  intrepid  peasantry  of  this  one  not  very  large  county,  without 
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leaders,  artillery,  or  evea  gunpowder,  were  got  under.  The  first  blow 
in  the  iasurreetion  was  strock  by  Father  John  Mnrphy,  the  priest  of 
Boolavogue,  who,  like  e^ery  other  priest  that  took  part  in  the  rebellioDf 
had  exerted  himself  up  to  the  last  moment  to  induce  the  people  to 
surrender  their  arrns^  aod  had  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season 
against  the  United  Irishmen  and  French  principles.  When  he  saw  his 
chapel  fired  by  the  yeomanry  and  heard  the  shrieks  of  his  scourged 
pariahioners,  he  found  that,  owing  to  his  own  exertions  for  peaco* 
sake,  there  were  no  better  weapons  left  to  them  than  pitchforks  to 
dt^fend  the  people's  H^es.  Bat  the  truth  of  the  warning,  *'  Beware 
the  fury  of  a  patient  man !  '*  was  never  more  fiercely  illustrated  than 
by  Father  John.  With  their  pitchforks,  such  as  they  were,  he  and 
bis  parishioners  that  very  night  fell  upon  the  CamoUn  Yeoman 
Cavalry,  as  they  were  returning  from  one  of  their  carnivals  of  house- 
burning  and  torture,  and  cut  to  pieces  such  of  the  miscreants  as  could 
not  escape  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.  The  victory  enabled  the 
**  croppies  "  to  recover  the  pikes  they  had  surrendered  ;  and  with  these 
rough  weapons,  fitted  to  handles  twelve  feet  long,  they^  two  days 
afterwards,  at  Oulart  Hill,  sent  flying  a  force  of  at  least  a  thousand 
cavalry  and  infantry  that  were  sent  out  from  Wexford  with  the  confi* 
dent    expectation    of    exterminating    them.       Among    the   heaviest 

,  sufferers  at  Oulart  Hill,  it  is  comforting  to  know,  were  the  inventors 
of  the  pitch -cap  and  of  the  gunpowder  torture,  the  Orange  corps,  known 
as  the  North  Cork,  The  next  day  the  insurgents,  to  whose  standard 
now  rushed  in  thousands  the  victims  of  the  pitch-cap  and  the  cat-o- 
nine-tails^  poured  down  upon  the  panic-stricken  garrison  of  £nnis- 
cortby,  who,  after   a   couple  of  hours'  defence,  fled   belter-skelter  to 

.Wexford  town,  setting  fir©  to  the  town  they  were  fljing  from,  and 
redeeming  their  miUtary  record  by  hanging  and  hacking  to  pieces  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  they  could  find  in  their  homes  on  their  line  of 
flij^ht.  In  Wexford  town  the  best  thing  the  heroes  of  the  Ascendancy 
could  think  of  was  t^   Qock   to   the  jail  to  beseech  the  Protestant 

[gentlemen  whom  they  had  cast  into  prison  to  go  out  to  the  insurgent 
camp  at  Enniscorthy  and  placate  them  with  assurances  that  their 
prisoners  were  being  most  humanely  treated.  Hat  the  hopr  for 
trusting  to  the  mercies  of  the  Tom  the  Devils  was  gone.  The  pike- 
men,  with  the  vigour  of  desperate  men,  beat  back  at  the  battle  of  the 
Three   Rocks  the   advance-guard  of  the  army  General  Fawcett  was 

I  leading  to  the  relief  of  Wexford,  and  without  a  day's  delay  swarmed 
to  the  gates  of  the  towr.  The  garrison  hastened  to  assure  the  insur- 
gents,  almost  on  their  knees,  that  they  did  not  mean  fight.  Sach  of 
them  as  oould  run  away  did  so  promptly ;  and  many  of  the  yeomen 
who  remained  turned  their  red  coats,  hong  out  green  flags,  sneaked 

I  off  to  the  priests  to  beg  to  be  baptized  as  Catholics,  and,  in  their  zeal 

Lto  be  more  rebellious  than  the  rebels,  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
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reprisal  on  the  people's  side  that  followed.  In  Gorey  the  panic  of 
Colonel  Satinderaon's  forebears  was  equally  ignotnimous,  Eren  after 
General  Loftoa  had  arrived  with  1500  regular  troops  and  five  pieoes  of 
artillery,  the  pikemen  routed  one  of  his  diviBioDB  with  great  slaughter 
at  Tnbberneering  and  dashed  into  Grorey,  while  **  the  loyal  minority  '* 
were  flying  ag  fast  as  their  horses'  legs  could  carry  them  along  thi* 
road  to  Arklow.  Within  a  fortuigUt  the  rebela,  without  the  help  of 
a  single  military  leader,  had  cleared  the  entire  county  of  its  immense 
horde  of  yeomanry  and  militia,  with  the  exception  of  Rosa  Her« 
their  attack  was  defeated,  after  they  had  twice  captured  the  town  and 
twice  lost  it  in  the  liquor-shops*  But  this  was  the  ouly  instance  in 
which  they  were  worsted  in  open  fight  until,  after  three  weeks* 
preparation,  General  Lake  at  last  surrounded  their  camp  at  Vinegar 
Hill  with  an  army  20,000  strong  and  broke  them,  fighting  stubbornly 
to  the  last,  without  gunpowder,  without  leaders,  the  women  holding 
their  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  ahells  and  grapeshot  as  stoutly  as  the 
men. 

The  campaign  against  Humbert  in  the  west  was  scarcely  more 
glorious  to  the  British  arms.  Six  weeks  after  the  total  suppression 
of  the  Wexford  insurrection,  and  while  the  island  was  (according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  sober  Plowden)  filled  with  150,000  troops  of  all 
arms,  a  French  detachment  of  103S  men  all  told  landed  at  Killala 
and,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  marched  through  a  whole  province,  and 
kept  this  vast  host  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  Humbert,  an  unlettered 
pedlar  of  rabbit-skins  by  profession,  who  had  all  the  intrepidity, 
dash,  and  decision  of  character  that  were  then  making  the  French 
army  the  nursery  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  told  the  Directory  (with  two 
misspellings),  in  his  despatch  at  parting  from  the  Isle  of  Aix  :  **  What- 
ever betides  us,  depend  on  it  I  will  make  the  French  arms  respected/' 
And  he  kept  his  word  with  a  brilliancy  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  French  soldiership.  Here,  once  more,  the  Ascendancy  swash- 
bucklers *'  couldn't  do  it/*  Every  time  they  came  in  contact  with 
this  handful  of  Frenchmen — ^st  Killala,  at  Ballina,  at  Castlebar,  at 
Colooney,  and  at  Drumshambo — they  fled  before  Humbert's  face,  and 
left  behind  thorn  the  only  artillery  he  possessed.  At  Castlebar,  the 
King's  troops  numbered  between  5000  and  6000,  under  the  fire-eating 
and  torture-loving  General  Lake,  and  their  flight  was  a  sanre  gui  pent 
60  ignominious  that  the  day  has  been  known  ever  since  as  ^*  Tb 
Races  of  Castlebar," 

"  The  troops,  in  their  panic,  reached  Tuam  that  niuht,  thirty -eight  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  After  having  refreshed  tli^  '  for  a  moment, 
they  pursued  their  way  to  Athlone,     One  officer  of  <  -i  an-ived  th**re 

at  one  o'clock  the  next  day  with  sixty  men.  They  hud  nuide  eighty  mile*^ 
in  twenty-seven  hours.  One  does  not  know  where  thtur  lUght  would  have 
stoppefl/'adds  the  disgusted  histonan  Gordon,  **if  the  arrival  of  Comwallis 
at  Athlono  had  not  stopped  thenu" 
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The  amusing  thing  about  the  panic  is  that  there  was  not  a  single 
horseman  among  the  French  force  to  pursue  them !  Lord  Cornwall ia 
called  up  the  Brigade  of  Guards  and  surrounded  the  French  battalion 
and  their  battalion  of  Irish  allies  with  two  great  armies,  at  the  least 
twenty  times  aa  numerous,  and  still  judged  it  prudent  to  hover  and 
hesitate  day  after  day  before  provoking  an  encounter.  It  was  not 
until  Humbert's  little  band  had  marched  more  tJian  half  their  way  to 
Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  country,  that  they  at  last — ^844 
men  being  their  total  muster — capitulated,  at  Ballinamuck^  to  the 
host  that  encompassed  them.  The  only  blot  on  the  glory  of  Humbert's 
exploit  was  that  he  made  no  stipulation  for  his  unfortunate  Irish 
auxiliaries,  although  in  hiB  proclamation  establishiog  the  Provisional 
Government,  at  Castlebar,  he  had  expressly  authorised  them  to  enrol 
9600  native  infantry  and  2400  cavalry,  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they 
were  French  levies.  While  the  Frenchmen  were  carried  off  to  Dublin 
as  prisoners  of  war,  accordingly,  500  of  their  unfortunate  native  allies 
were  massacred  on  the  field*  like  aa  many  pigeons  in  a  trap,  and  the 
way  of  the  Royalist  fugitives  back  to  Castlebar  was  marked  at  every 
mile  with  triumphal  gibbets* 

It  is  probable  that  what  the  average  Englishman  knows  best  (if 
he  ev^i  knows  anything  beside)  about  the  insurrection  of  *98  is 
Craikshank*s  pictures  of  loyalist  women  and  babies  spitted  on  rebel 
pikes  at  ScuUabogue.  They  were  exhibited  during  the  late  anti-Home 
Bole  crosade  throughout  Eogland  as  the  all-sufficient  summary  of 
the  history  of  those  times.  I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  shown  that 
the  insurrection  was  wholly  of  official  making ;  that  it  was  character- 
ised by  extraordinary  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  when 
they  were  forced  to  set  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  by  disgraceful 
poltroonery  on  the  part  of  those  whose  burnings  and  scourgings  had 
provoked  the  storm.  Three  abominable  crimes  were  unquestionably 
committed  on  the  insurgent  side^some  drunken  runaways  from  the 
battle  of  Ross  set  fire  to  a  barn  at  ScuUabogue,  in  which  eighty 
prisoners  (sixteen  of  them  Catholics)  perished ;  when  the  insurgents 
first  burst  into  Enniscorthy,  which  the  flying  yeomanry  had  just  set 
fire  to,  at  least  twenty  loyalists  were  massacred  in  the  streets ;  and, 
in  a  moment  of  despairing  rage,  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  Mr. 
Hay  from  personal  observation  estimates  at  thirty-six,  were  piked  and 
thrown  over  the  bridge  at  Wexford.  These  atrocities  were  committed, 
not  only  without  the  authority  of  the  rebel  leaders,  but  in  spite  of 
protests  which  almost  led  to  their  own  inclusion  in  the  slaughter; 
and  no  candid  student  of  the  time  will  fail  to  see  how  small  a  space 
these  three  crimes,  barbarous  as  they  were,  are  entitled  to  occupy  in 
the  ghastly  balance-sheet,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  burning  of 
thousands  of  humble  homes,  the  flogging,  torturing,  and  half-hanging 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants,  the  innumerable  outrages  on  women 
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and  children,  and  the  orgy  of  murderoas  deeds  which  drenched  the 
county  with  blood  after  the  sappreesion  of  the  inenrrectiony  and 
called  forth  the  despairing  protests  of  the  very  Viceroy.  Respect  fov 
women  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  comparative  humanity  in  a  cam- 
paign. Let  me,  on  this  point,  place  side  by  side  withoat  comment 
the  statements  of  two  historians,  both  of  them  loyalists  : 

Mr.  Hay.  Mr.  Plowdkn. 

''  During  the  whole  period  of  the  *'  As  to  this  species  of  outrage,  it 

insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wax-  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  on 

ford,  it  is  a  fact  no  loss  surprising  the  side  of  the  military.  ...  It  has 

than   true,   that  the  fair    sex  was  been  boasted  of  by  officers  of  rank 

respected  even  by  those  who  did  not  that,  within  certain  large  districts,  a 

hesitate  to  rob  or  murder ;  no  one  woman  had  not  been  left  undefiled ; 

instance  existing  of  a  female  being  and    upon    observation    in    answer 

injured   or  violated,   including   the  that  the  sex  must  have  been  very 

wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  those  complying,  the  reply  was  that  the 

denominated  the  greatest  enemies  of  bayonet  removed  all  squeamishness." 
the  people." 

The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Killala,  Dr.  Stock,  records  of  the  Con- 
naught  campaign :  ''  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that 
daring  the  whole  time  of  this  revolt  there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  by  the  Irish  except  on  the  field  of  battle."  But  no  sooner  did 
the  valiant  horsemen  who  fled  eighty  miles  from  the  field  of  Castlebar 
return  under  the  shelter  of  the  English  Guards  and  the  German 
dragoons  than  the  unhappy  peasantry,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Eillala 
pays  this  striking  compliment,  were  butchered  mercilessly  by  the 
hundred,  and  their  priests  hung  in  the  very  towns  in  which  they  had 
inveighed  against  French  principles  and  besought  their  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  invaders.  No  description  that  could  be  penned 
of  the  savsgery  of  the  Orange  terrorists  could  be  as  telling  as  Lord 
Gomwallis'  familiar  despatches  about  the  state  of  things  he  found 
around  him  after  the  suppression  of  the  Wexford  insurrection.  Two 
or  three  out  of  the  many  passages  with  which  the  Cornwallis  corre- 
spondence is  laden  must  suffice  here  :  '^  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
any  man  in  a  brown  coat  who  is  found  within  several  miles  of  the 
field  of  action  is  butchered  without  discrimination."  *'  There  is  no 
enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  our  troops.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
of  plunder  and  massacre."  "  There  is  no  law  in  town  or  country  but 
martial  law.  .  .  .  But  all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberless 
murders  that  are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any  process 
or  examination  whatever."  **  The  conversation  even  at  my  table, 
where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to 
death  the  greater  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company."  And 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  attempts  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  Ascen- 
dancy he  becomes  almost  as  detestable  in  their  eyes  as  a  Papist  priest, 
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and  18  nkk-named  **  Croppy  Corny  "  because  "  I  put  a  atop  to  the 
bunuDg  of  houBes  and  marder  of  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen  or  any 
other  persons  who  delighted  in  that  amusement,  to  flogging  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confession,  and  free  quarters  which  comprehended 
nniversal  rape  and  robbery  tUroaghput  the  whole  country*'*  Bat  were 
the  Orange  terrorists,  who  had  been  wiled  into  Orangeism  and  detesta- 
tion of  their  own  oonntrymen  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  own  purposes,  so 
iUogioal  in  receiving  with  scorn  the  lectures  on  leniency  and  humanity 
that  Mr.  Pitt  thought  fit  to  administer  to  them,  as  soon  as  his  own 
purpose  had  been  sufficiently  served  ? 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assume  that  the  reader  of  the  fore- 
going pages  will  begin  to  understand  the  use  of  the  terms  *'  black* 
gnardism  and  baseness  *'  in  reference  to  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  carrying  the  Union.  When,  in  addition  to  all  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  calculated  murders,  and  all  this  pandemonium  of  religious 
strife  deliberately  organised  between  creeds  that  were  beginning  to 
oome  together  only  too  unitedly,  the  reader  proceeds  to  the  subsequent 
steps  by  which  a  majority  against  the  Union  in  1799  was,  before  the 
end  of  the  following  Session,  turned  into  a  majority  of  118  against  7o 
in  favour  of  the  Union  by  means  of  an  expenditure  of  £1,200,000  in 
the  meantime,  he  will  have  some  notion  of  the  intensity  of  the  passions 
that  will  thrill  the  entire  Irish  race  next  year»  and  will  understand 
how  colossal  is  the  absurdity  of  the  good  people  who  think  it  can  all 
be  conjured  down  by  the  visit  of  a  Prince  or  the  hiring  of  a  royal 
residence.  Even  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  Irish  parties,  next 
year's  centenary  will  mark  as  memorable  a  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Irish  race  as  this  year  s  JnbUee  did  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
We  have  had  in  our  own  time,  as  in  1782,  an  Act  of  Renunciation  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons  that  was  elected  in  1892  to  remit  to 
an  Irish  Parliament  the  government  of  Ireland.  We  have  had  our 
reoall  of  Fitzwilliam  in  the  Tory  reaction  that  reversed  the  policy  of 
Mr,  Gladstone  and  daahed  the  cup  of  conciliation  from  the  lips  of 
Ireland.  Are  we  about  to  have  a  further  repetition  of  a  wofnl 
history  by  the  discrediting  of  those  in  Ireland  who  paid  any  heed  to 
the  assurances  of  voluntary  conciliation  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by 
the  vindication  of  those  who  argued  that  nothing  was  ever  won  from 
England  unless  through  her  difficulties  and  her  fears  ?  Grattan  was 
driven  out  of  the  Irish  Parliament  between  the  hammer  of  Pitt's 
treacheries  and  the  revolutionary  anvil  of  Wolfe  Tone's  vigour*  We 
may  be  nearer  to  another  such  calamity  than  the  silly  people  who 
prattle  of  a  royal  residence  suspect.  It  depends,  I  am  afraid,  chiefiy 
upon  whether  there  happens  to  be  another  Wolfe  Tone  biding  his 
time  somewhere  among  the  ardent  youths  whom  every  year  brings 
to  manhood  among  a  race  fifteen  millions  strong.  A  second  Wolfe 
Tone  has  not  turned  up  yet,  but  Ireland  is  a  country  of  surprises. 

▼OL.  LXXUI.  c 
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I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of  P^liamentary  agiutic 
loBiDg  its  hold  upon  the  Irish  masses.  Nobody  with  any  experience  of 
the  corruption  in  Parliament  and  desperation  in  the  country  which 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  Tenant  Right  party  of  1851,  can  contem- 
plate the  bare  poasibility  of  a  new  breakdown  of  Parliamentariani&m 
without  the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  generation  of  young  men 
who  may  li^e  to  see  it.  The  Bense  and  patriotism  of  the  race  is  still 
anchored  firmly  to  the  belief  in  a  peaceful  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  and  in  our  power  of  obtaining  it  by  fearless  and  disciplined 
Parliamentary  action.  Bat  it  would  be  living  in  a  foors  paradise  to 
ailect  not  to  see  that  the  popular  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of 
constitutional  agitation  is  being  serionsly  shaken,  and  that  not  merely 
by  the  strength  of  the  anti-Home  Eule  prejudice  in  England,  or  the 
dubious  attitude  of  some  of  the  minor  Liberal  wire-pullers,  but  by 
still  more  serious  influences  in  Ireland  which« — for  what  reasons,  or 
with  what  objects,  men  will  ask  themselves  hereafter  with  stupefaction 
— seem  to  be  lending  themselves,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the 
work  of  paralysing  the  Irish  party  in  Westminster^  and  making  any 
open  organisation  in  the  country  impossible.  The  patriotic  excita- 
tion which  wOl  prevail  in  Ireland  daring  the  year  '*^S  will  supply 
just  the  atmosphere  in  which  hot-blooded  young  Irishmen  and  even 
a  good  many  cool-headed  ones  might  well  begin  to  reconsider  their 
opinions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Parliamentaiy  methods  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  There  are  rather  fewer  Irish  in  Ireland 
than  there  were  in  '98,  but  there  are  at  least  ten  millions  more  of  Irish 
in  countries  where  they  can  be  more  dangerous  to  England,  Those 
who  comfort  themselves  with  thinking  that  there  is  no  longer  a  revolu- 
tionary Franca  at  hand  with  its  Bantry  Bay  expeditions  to  encourage 
daring  spirits  forget  that  France  is  replaced  by  a  power  far  more 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  England  in  a  troubled  hour,  and  a  power 
with  which  Ireland  is  represented,  not  by  one  unauthorised  emissary 
like  Tone^  but  by  a  permanent  population  of  many  millions,  yearly 
growing  more  potent  in  its  government  and  in  the  dictation  of  its 
policy.  The  influences  that  wrecked  the  Arbitration  Treaty  at 
Washington  are  of  more  real  concern  to  England  than  a  French  or 
Russian  squadron  off  Bantry  Bay.  And  the  knowledge  that  these 
influences  would  have  worked  more  ardently  still  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  had  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  been  honestly  accepted 
and  enforced  by  England  may  weU  moderate  the  scorn  with  which 
superior  persons  in  Printing  House  Square  will  observe  the  shiploads 
of  Irish  American  exiles  who  are  coming  across  to  celebrate  the  heroic 
popular  memories  and  governmental  crimes  of  '98. 

WiLUAM   O'BrIKC. 
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IjlVERY  one,  I  think,  will  agree  that  at  present,  when  alien  imini- 
lli  gration  has  become  a  qnestion  of  practical  politics,  and  the 
(Joyemment  is  pledged  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  **  checking 
the  importation  of  destitute  aUens/'  whatever  that  may  mean,  it  would 
be  intereeting  to  hear  what  the  chief  offender  has  to  &ay  in  his  own 
defence. 

I  am,  I  think,  entitled  to  stjie  myself  a  typical  alien  immigrants.  I 
am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Hnssia^  landed  in  this  coontry  some  nine  years  ago 
with  threepence  in  my  pocket.  I  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailors' 
machimatj  and  have  worked  in  the  ready-made,  bespoke,  and  ladies' 
mantle  trades,  mostly  in  Leedn.  I  will  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the 
trades  I  know  best. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  growth  of  this  question^  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and  have  read  all  that  I  conld  lay  my 
hand  on  relaUng  to  it.  What  struck  me  most  was  that  nearly  all  that 
has  been  written  on  this  qaestion  has  been  written  by  people  who 
know  little,  or  more  often  nothing,  about  it. 

When  the  unemployed  problem  has  so  rapidly  forced  itself  to  the 
front  of  recent  years,  and  when  at  the  same  time  so  many  Kussian 
Jews  can  find  employment  in  this  country^  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
uninformed  British  public,  to  whom  no  one  can  deny  a  considerable 
imaginative  faculty^  should  think  that  it  is  the  alien  Jew  who  takes 
the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  workman.  Add  to  this  the 
prejudice  against  the  Jew  which  still  exists  in  this  country,  especially 
among  the  uncultivated  classes ;  add  also  a  certain  low  class  of 
politicians  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  cheap  popularity ;  and  add 
further  the  sensational  journalist  seeking  for  *'  copy,''  and  the  thing 
explains  itself  easily.     But  the  cry  of  honest  British  workmen  beiog 
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mined  by  the  savage  Eusaian  Jew  is  not  confined  to  the  poUtician  oa 
the  Bttimp  and  the  sensational  jonrnalist  It  is  echoed  by  responsible 
statesmen,  etich  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  ia  to  be  foond  in  books  and 
pamphlets  professing  to  deal  seriously  with  the  question.  Id  a  voloine 
of  the  '*  Social  Science  Series/'  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  appear 
the  following  extraordinary  sentences  : 

^'  Of  what  avails  I  would  ask,  is  the  recommended  emigration  oa  a  [ 
for  our  social  ills,  when  for  every  hundred  of  our  workpeople  Utken  a^^uy  I 
leak  renmliis  behind  by  which  thousands  more  of  an  immeii£urably  inferic 
calibre  come  pouring  in,  by  whom  the   conditions  of  existence  are  made 
harder  tlian  before^  and  the  standard  of  comfort  and  decency  of  home  life  < 
our  people  is  inlinitely  lowered  ?  ...  The  British  workman  is  as  capable  i 
the  foreigner  to  manufacture  slop  clothing,  but  he  cannot  compete  sue 
fuUy  with  the  latter  unless  he  is  willing  to  work  for  merely  nominal ' 
and  under  conditions  revoking  even  to  read  of," 

"  Whitaker*s  Almanac"  for  1892  gives  the  number  of  alien  immi- 
grants for  the  previoas  year  as  140,000 ;  Mr,  Chamberlain  spoke  of 
**  tens  of  thousands**' 

From  all  this  it  wonld  appear  that  this  country  ia  overrun  by  hordes 
of  foreign  savages^  for  whom  the  British  workman  must  make  place. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  real  numbers  of  alien  immigrants* 
From  the  Governmental  Report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  Kingdom  (c,  7406)  I  quote  the 
following :  **  The  total  number  of  aliens  of  all  classes  who  arrived 
here,  and  may  be  taken  as  having  remained  here,  amounted  in  1891 
to  about  12,000,  in  1892  11,500,  and  1893  6000/'  This  sudden  drota 
in  1893  is  continued  in  the  foUowing  year,  as  appears  from  the  Reporfl^^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1894,  their  number  being  about  5000.  Bat 
even  of  this  number  not  all  of  them  become  permanent  settlers.  A 
considerable  proportion  leave  this  country  after  a  few  years  of  resi- 
dence^  either  for  the  United  States,  the  ColonieSj  or  to  go  back  to 
their  native  place.  Most  of  my  countrymen  whom  I  knew  in  Leeds 
six  or  seven  years  ago  left  this  country.  I  met  a  young  man  in 
Berlin  last  summer  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  United  States.  He 
spoke  English  fluently  and  with  a  good  accent.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  born  in  an  English-speaking  coontry,  and  was  sarprised  to  learn 
that  he  had  only  just  left  Russia  for  the  Erst  time  in  his  life.  ^*  But 
yon  are  speaking  English  too  well  for  a  Russian,"  I  remarked.  '*  But 
you  see,"  he  replied,  '*  I  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  my  uncle, 
who  lived  about  twenty  years  in  England ;  all  hia  children  were  bom 
there.  His  house  was  the  haunt  of  all  the  English-speaking  peopl 
in  the  town,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  but  English  there/^  He  all 
assured  me  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  in  western 
Russia  who  have  lived  some  years  in  America  or  England,  and  that 
English  ia  becoming  qaite  popular  there.     I  was  told  by  a  Jewish 
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wstauranfc-keeper  in  Hamburg  that  the  numbar  of  Poles  and  Russians 
who  are  going  back  to  their  native  country  is  considerable.  **  With 
some  of  them/'  he  added,  ''  the  going  and  coming  is  quite  a  pa^on, 
8ome  of  them  will  be  a  few  years  in  America  or  England,  get  home- 
sick, and  go  back  to  Rassia,  where  they  soon  get  disgusted  with  the 
political  institutions  and  the  way  the  Jews  are  treated  there,  and  wfll' 
go  again  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  West,  I  am  getting  some 
regnlar  eustomers  now."  From  this  the  reader  can  see  that,  even 
from  the  figorea  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  deductioq  of  some 
kind  must  be  made. 

These  Board  of  Trade  figures*  which  Mr*  A.  White  challenges,  are 
corroborated  by  the  Census  returns  of  1891,  which  give  an  annual 
increase  of  foreigners  for  the  previous  ten  years  of  8800, 

So  much  for  the  figures.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  points  of  accu- 
sation made  against  those  that  remain  here.  Most  of  these  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  following  headings : 

I.  That  being  mntentcd  with  a  much  lower  standard  of  subsistence, 
we  are  therefore  (a)  accepting  much  lower  tcageSj  and  consequently 
{b)  displacing  the  British  workman. 

II.  Being  of  an  inferior  race,  (a)  we  become  a  *'  dead  weight  on 
progress/^  a  '^  mere  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  capitalist  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  labour.''  (b)  Our  dirty,  immoral,  and  vicious  habits  must 
necesearily  have  a  degrading  and  demoralising  effect  on  the  people 
among  whom  we  live. 

I  cannot  think  of  these  accusations  without  being  struck  with  the**! 

I  curious  fact  that  all  that  is  said  against  us  in  England  is  just  the 

contrary  to  what  we  are  accused  of  in  Russia.     Here  it  would  appear 

we  are  contented  to  live  with  anything  and  willing  to  work   **  all  the 

hours  that  God  sends,''  and  to  be  the  tools  of  all  parasites,  sweaters, 

and  exploiters.    But,  according  to  the  reactionary  Press  in  Russia,  with 

the  well-known  Novot/c  Vrcmija  at  their  head,  and  they  are  never  tired 

of  repeating  it,  we  are  persecuted  in  Russia,  not  because  of  our  faith^ — 

oh  dear,  no !  there  is  no  religious  persecution  in  Russia — but  because 

we  are  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work,  concentrating  our  *?ffort3  in  taking" 

as  much  as  we  can  and  giving  as  little  as  possible  iu  return  ;  and  we  * 

ought  to  be  driven  out  of  Russia  because  we  are  never  contented  with 

our  lot,  and  the  State  must  always  lose  in  the  presence  of   the  Jew, 

since  he  produces  little  and  manages  to  get  more  than  he  earns !    Kow 

often  does  the  Russian  Government  declare  that  the  reason  for  their 

constant  ukases  against  us  Ls  because  we  are  a  dangerous  and  disturbing 

element  among  a  loyal  and  peaceful  population  ;  that  the  discontent 

of  the  Jew  drives  him  to  all  sorts  of  subversive  ideas ;  that  a  dispro  - 

portionately  large  number  of  ns  belong  to  nihilifitic  and  revolutionary^ 

societies. 

Which  of  these  two  opinions  is  the  correct  one  ?     A  discussion  by 
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Messrs.  Pobiedonostasev,  Bnvorm  and  Mestohersky,  with  Lord  SaUflbii 
MeasTCL  J.  Ix)wther  and  Inskip,  on  the  relative  dofecte  of  the  RuBsi 
Jews,  wonld  prove  very  interestiiig, 

I  well  remember,  when  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  whea 
my  people  began  to  urge  npon  me  to  decide  my  future,  and  my 
uncle,  an  old  Rabbi,  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  learn  some 
bufiinesSj  as  I  showed  no  inclination  for  the  stady  of  the  law.  I 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  want 
to  be  one  for  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  Jew  of  being  only 
capable  of  money-making,  shopkeeping,  &c.t  and  I  told  him  that  w& 
muat  show  onr  enemies  that  we  are  as  capable  of  working  as  Christians 
are,  and  that  if  the  Jews  had  been  working-people,  not  Svlvachtr*- 
nachcrs,  business  men,  exploiters,  and  parasites^  there  would  have  beei 
no  **  Jewish  question  *'  in  Russia,  My  uncle  shook  his  grey  head,  an^ 
smiling  bitterly,  said  that  I  was  a  hot*headed  youth.  **We  ara 
hated/'  he  said,  **  because  we  are  Jews,  and  always  have  been  so  for 
that  reason  only.  So  long  as  w©  remain  Jews,  choose  whatever  we  do, 
our  enemies  will  find  fault  with  us."  I  thought  then  that  my  uncle 
was  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  "Jewish  question,"  having  spent  all  his  life  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  Rabbinical  law  and  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  literature* 
I  realised  my  ideal — I  am  a  workman  now — only  to  find  that  I  am  a 
"  blighted  blister  '*  on  the  English  workman,  and  that,  with  my  dirty, 
immoral,  and  vicious  habits,  I  demoralise  the  people  among  whom 
I  live. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  answer  the  charges  against  us. 
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Stakdaed  of  Comfort, 

Any  one  who  is  even  a  little  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  foreign 
Jews  in  this  country  wiU  often  hear  them  say  that  the  **  yokel  "  (the 
name  by  which  the  Englishman  is  known  amongst  them)  can  live  on 
much  less  than  they  do.  A  close  acquaintance  with  their  lives  con* 
firms  this.  In  a  Jewish  family  the  husband  is  the  sole  bread-winner. 
A  Jewish  married  woman  Jjb  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop. In  Manchester,  out  of  161  Jewesses  employed  in  sixty  tailoring 
workshops  only  one  was  married  ;  of  the  nineteen  non-Jewesses  nine 
were  married.  As  soon  as  a  Jewish  girl  gets  married  she  quits  the 
workshop. 

Contrast  this  with  the  action  of  the  British  workman,  who  exploits 
the  labour  of  bis  wife  and  children,  and  who  began  to  exploit  the 
labour  of  the  latter  at  the  age  of  six  when  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 
If  the  Jewish  workman  gets  as  much  as  the  English  workman,  his 
household  income  is  still  considerably  less,  because  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  children.     Only  a  comparatively  small 
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number  attend  the  Jewish  Free  School  in  Bell  I^ane  in  London,  where 
elementary  edacation  and  religious  inBtrnction  are  given  gratis.  The  rest 
bave»  after  leaving  the  Board  schools,  to  go  to  "'cheder*'  to  be  inatrncted 
in  the  Bible,  Hebrew,  &c.,  for  which  instruction  the  parents  have  to 
pay  from  Is.  to  U\  Q(L  per  week.  The  Jewish  workman  also  often 
contributes  to  one  or  more  of  the  innumerable  charitable  societies  that 
exist  in  his  community,  and  invariably  pays  to  his  congregation, 
which  is  in  itself  partly  a  charitable  institution*  (The  greater  part  of 
the  money  spent  on  charitable  work  among  the  Jewish  community 
does  not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  as  is  erroneously 
assumed,  but  from  the  pockets  of  the  Jewish  working  men.)  The 
Euglisb  woman,  if  she  is  not  employed  in  a  factory,  is  always  bard* 
working,  always  trying  to  save  her  husband's  wages.  The  Jewish 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  idle,  wasteful,  and  extravagant,  spends 
her  time  in  small  talk,  employs  a  Geutile  woman  to  do  the  washing 
and  house-cleaning  for  her,  and  spends  her  husband's  wages  on 
doctor's  bills,  expensive  dress,  and  gold  ornaments — for  which  the 
Jews  have  as  strong  a  passion  as  English  workmen  have  for  strong 
drink.  Although  the  Jewish  standard  of  CDmfort  does  not  include 
so  large  a  quantity  of  alooholic  liqaors  as  that  of  the  British  workman ; 
it  includes  other  things  which  the  British  workman  is  contented  to  do 
without}  and  the  desire  of  the  Jew  to  sMne  before  his  neighbours 
creates  in  him  an  increasing  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  comfort. 


Wages, 

I  have  already  said  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade.  I 
will,  therefore,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  this  trade,  and  to  Leeds, 
where  the  conditious  of  work  are  best  known  to  me.  How  much 
printer's  ink  would  have  been  saved  if  the  people  who  write  would 
confine  themselves  to  what  they  know ! 

I  must  remind  your  readers  that,  of  the  Jewish  workmen,  the  great 
majority  are  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade.  In  Leeds  no  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  it,  and  it  must  therefore  bo  admitted 
that  on  the  conditions  of  labour  in  this  trade  alone  must  the  statement 
of  our  cheap  labour  stand  or  fall.  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
English  tailors  are  engaged  in  the  first-class  order  trade»  which  is 
nearly  all  hand-work,  and  in  which  the  retail  prices  of  sach  suits  will 
range  from  five  to  ten  pounds  or  more,  the  purchasers  being  mainly 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  classes.  The  Jews  are  engaged  in  the  second- 
class  order  and  the  ready-made  clothing  trades.  The  log  price  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  (English)  in  Leeds  is  hd.  per  hour. 
Now,  the  wages  of  a  compdcnt  Jewish  tailor  in  Leeds  is  from  6d,  to 
8d,  per  hour.  It  is  seldom  less  than  Gd,  and  sometimes  above  8i. 
This  may  seem  a  bold  assertion,  and  may  be  taken  with  some  incredulity* 
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When  T£isB  Isabella  O.  Ford  —  whose  long  connection  with  tbd 
Tailoresses'  Union  in  Leeds  has  gi7en  her  a  good  opportunity  of 
learning  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  who  can,  therefore,  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject — stated  at  a  public  meeting  in  Leeds 
that  the  Jewish  middlemen  paid  better  wages  than  English  employerB, 
her  statement  was  received  by  the  local  Press  with  something  akin  to 
derision.  The  attitude  of  the  Press  is  typical  of  that  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  a  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name.  But,  in  the  first 
and  second  numbers  of  the  Labour  Grozette,  there  is  a  table  of  statistics 
of  hours  and  wages  in  Jewish  tailoring  workshops  in  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  London.  It  gives  the  average  wages  in  a  Jewish  shop  in  Leeds 
(including  women  and  learners,  whose  wages  are  Sd.  and  less  per  honr) 
at  bid.  This  rate  applies  only  to  coat-making,  which  is  the  most 
skilled  part  of  tailoring.  Those  parts  of  the  trade  which  require  less  skill 
in  making — ^viz.,  vests,  trousers,  and  juvenile  clothing — are  entirely 
left  to  women,  Germans,  and  Englishmen.  A  few  quotations  from 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  prove  that  Jews 
are  not  competing  for  that  part  of  the  trade  which  is  worst  paid : 

''  The  number  of  Jewish  vests  and  trousers  makers  is  very  small  The 
Jewish  coat-makers  account  for  this  on  the  ground  that  it  is  *  impossible  to 
make  a  living  on  vests  and  trousei*s.'  As  a  rule,  vests  are  taken  out  of  the 
City  warehouses  by  English  women,  the  pay  varying  with  the  class  of  work, 
and  sinking  to  a  very  low  rate.  Trousers  are  taken  out  by  English  and 
Germans,  both  men  and  women.  The  women  then  employed  are  invariably 
English  or  Irish.  The  evidence  of  the  managers  of  four  City  firms,  all 
employing  Jewish  labour  in  East  Londoti,  shows  that  in  this  respect  that 
state  of  things  shown  to  be  prevalent  in  1888  still  obtains,  and  that 
Jewesses  do  not  compete  for  the  less  profitable  branches  of  the  tailoring 
trade." 

Displacement  of  British  Workmen. 

Now,  it  may  be  said,  and  I  often  hear  statements  to  this  effect,  that 
all  the  work  which  is  done  at  present  by  the  Jews  could  be  done  by 
Englishmen ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  work  taken  away  from  the  English- 
man. Surely  it  is  absnrd  to  speak  of  oar  taking  away  the  English- 
man's work  when  we  get  higher  wages  than  he  does.  The  fact  of  oar 
being  employed  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  shows  that  there  is  in  oar 
method  of  working  something  which  makes  us  preferable  to  the 
Englishman,  and  which  the  latter  cannot  do.  If  any  of  your  readers 
who  reside  in  or  visit  Leeds  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the 
clothing  factory  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  ask 
permission  to  inspect  the  wage-book,  he  will  find  that  the  best-paid 
department  is  the  one  in  which  Jews  are  employed,  their  wages 
ranging  as  high  as  £2  per  week  of  fifty  hoars. 

The  main  point  of  this  qaestion  is  that  the  second-class  order  trade 
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and  the  ready-made  clothmg  trade  are  entirely  the  inyentiaii  of  tbd 
Jews  themBelves. 

ilr.  Charles  Booth  says,  **  The  wholesale  clothing  trade  is  not  an 
invasion  on  the  area  of  the  employment  of  the  English  journeyman 
tailor,  but  an  indastrial  discovery.'' 

Now  in  what  consists  this  indastrial  discovery  ? 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  trade  consisted  of  two  classes  of 
garments  :  (1)  The  costume  tailor-made,  the  purchasers  of  which,  owing 
to  the  high  price,  were  and  still  are  the  wealthier  classes.  (2)  The 
cheap  ready-made,  which  were  made  up  by  women  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  tailoring.  Those  who  conid  not  afford  to  pay 
£5  or  £6  for  a  suit  had  either  to  purchase  the  slop  suits  made  up  by 
women  or  the  cast-oft'  clothing  of  the  rich.  The  Jewish  tailors  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  style  and  quality  of  the  first  with  the  cheap* 
ness  of  the  second,  How  did  they  do  it  ?  By  division  of  labour  and 
consequently  the  use  of  machinery.  In  a  Jewish  tailoring  workshop 
tbere  are  three  distinct  trades  :  (1)  the  machinist,  who  can  without  the 
md  of  a  needle  or  thimble  pat  in  six  coat  pockets  to  an  English 
trior's  one  ;  (2)  the  baister  ;  and  (3)  the  presser. 

In  the  large  tailoring  workshops  this  subdivision  is  carried  out 
still  further,  and  a  coat  goes  through  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands. 
Here,  as  in  other  industries,  a  great  economy  of  labour  takes  place,  and 
a  Jewi^  tailor  employer  can,  therefore,  produce  a  coat  ^t  a  much 
lower  rate  and  still  pay  higher  wages.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report 
proves  my  statement.  It  says  :  **  The  statements  made  by  English 
tailors  and  tailoresses  as  to  the  unfair  competition  of  Jewish  men  and 
women  must  be  accepted  with  some  caution*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
English  tailor  is  hardly  ever  to  be  found  in  a  Jewish  workshop,  and 
many  of  the  English  tailors  are  somewhat  slow  to  understand  that, 
with  subdivision  of  labour,  a  low  rate  per  garment  does  not  necessarily 
imply  low  earnings  per  day." 

But  it  often  happens  that  a  Jewish  tailor  at  a  lower  rate  per  gar- 
ment can  earn  better  wages  than  an  hjugliahman,  even  where  the 
method  of  working  is  the  same,  as  the  following  instance  will  show, 
A  few  years  ^go  I  got  work  at  a  well-known  firm  of  clothiers  in 
Leeds,  where  sabdiviBion  of  labour  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
in  a  Jewisli  workshop.  There  were  only  a  few  Jewish  workmen  there. 
The  rest  were  all  English  women.  It  was  all  piecework.  After  a 
few  weeks  I  left  the  place,  as  my  earnings  there  amounted  to  two- 
pence per  hour  less  than  I  could  earn  when  working  for  a  Jewish 
employer.  Yet  the  foremen  of  that  place  were  grumbling  that  we 
were  getting  too  much  per  piece,  as  it  cost  them  more  for  making  a 
garment  than  when  they  gave  it  out  to  a  Jewish  middleman.  Yet 
Mr,  J.,  who  got  their  work  outside,  paid  as  good  wages  as  any  employer 
in  Leeds.    The  explanation  is  in  the  superior  mani^ement  in  a  Jewish 
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workshop.  In  the  Ivaglisb  employer's  works,  wbere  every  ooa  work€ 
on  piece  and  bad  to  parchaae  liia  own  trimmings,  there  was  a  larg« 
staff  of  booking-derke  and  a  staff  of  incompetent  foremen  who  did  not 
understand  the  trade*  While,  at  the  Jewish  workshop,  where  nearly 
all  are  on  day-work,  there  are  no  booking-clerks,  and  the  organiaation 
is  80  simple  that  the  empbyer,  with  the  aid  of  a  girl,  often  manages 
a  wotrkshop  with  thirty  machineB  and  over  a  hundred  workpeopte. 
Such  caaee  conld  be  mnltipUed.  That  a  Jewish  employer  takes  oot 
work  at  a  lower  rate  no  one  will  deny»  bat  I  challenge  any  one  to 
proTe  that  he  does  bo  by  paying  his  workpeople  lower  wages  than  an 
English  employer. 

The  alien  immigrant  Jewish  tailors  oonverted  tailoring  from  & 
handicraft  into  a  mannfactnre.  The  same  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  tbongh  not  by  Jews.  To  prevent  it  ia  the 
same  as  trying  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  next  season.  It  is  pard^ 
of  the  evolntion  of  the  capitaliKt  industrial  system.  In  the  tailoring 
trade  we  have  created  a  method  of  work  for  which  the  English  tailor 
is  too  clumsy  or  too  conservative  in  his  ways,  and  for  which  tbe 
English  woman  has  not  enough  technical  skilh  By  doing  that  w© 
have  cheapened  clothing,  so  that  a  labourer  or  artisan  can  to-day  get 
a  well-made  suit  at  the  same  price  he  formerly  had  to  pay  for  the 
cast-off,  and  this  advantage  is  eagerly  seized  by  those  trade- union ista 
who  are  never  tired  of  denouncing  the  alien  immigrant  and  sweated 
goods.  So  far  as  making  of  clothing  is  oonoemed,  they  have 
succeeded  in  giving  it  a  neatness  and  style  which  it  did  not  posseaB^ 
save  in  some  West  End  shops,  where  the  English  tailors  were  working 
under  the  supervision  of  experts,  who  often  went  to  learn  their  trade 
abroad.  An  English^made  coat  was,  a  few  years  ago«  and  is  still 
to-day  in  those  placea  where  the  Jew  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
although  strong  and  substantial,  too  often  heavy,  rough,  and  not 
tastefully  made»  as  every  one  who  understands  tailoring  knows.  The 
typical  English -made  coat  possesses  any  amount  of  useless  work  and 
has  no  taste  or  finish.  The  Jewish  workman  possesses  the  quality  of 
his  race — he  is  an  artistj  and  if  his  work  sometimes  lacks  strength 
and  durability,  it  is  never  wanting  in  taste  or  finish.  The  English 
workman  is  in  this  respect  a  mere  labourer.  His  work  is  like  his 
temperament,  drink,  and  diet — strong,  solid,  and  durable,  but  at  the 
same  time  rough,  coarse,  and  tasteless.  In  matters  of  style  and  taste 
the  English  workman  can  only  follow  the  foreigner. 

The  English  tailor  complains  that  by  introducing  the  second-class 
made-to-order  trade  we  have  taken  his  work  away  from  him.  But 
who  prevents  the  English  tailor  from  imitating  the  Jew  ?  The  Board 
of  Trade  Report  concludes  its  summaxy  in  the  following  words :  **  K, 
besides  the  losing  of  the  lower  class  of  ready-made  trade  by  the  growth 
of  employment  of  women  in  the   provincial    factorieSj  the  [Jewish 
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niilora  were  to  be  threatened  on  the  other  hand  by  the  competition  of 
Bngliflhmen  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  class,  on  the  syetem  taught 
them  by  the  Jews,  the  oonseqnenee  to  the  Jewish  tailoring  trade 
would  be  most  serious.  Nothing  but  the  conservatism  of  the  English 
tailor  prevents  him  from  sncesssfolly  entering  into  the  field  opened 
up  to  him  by  the  Jews/'  If  the  English  tailor  will  persiet  in  stick- 
ing to  his  old,  primitive  and  expensive  method  of  production  and  not 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances  he  must  stand  the  consequences*  In 
my  humble  opinion  people  do  not  clothe  themselves  in  order  to  soit 
the  caprices  of  the  "  people  of  England,"  the  English  tailor*  Any 
one  who  cheapens  a  commodity  withont  lowering  the  rate  of  wages 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  community.  Your  English  trade  unionist  \b 
too  apt  to  take  a  **  workshop  *'  point  of  yiew.  If  the  two-ponnd  suit 
had  not  been  made  by  the  Jew  the  English  tailor  could  not  have 
compelled  any  one  to  pay  five  pounds  for  a  suit*  If  it  had  not  been 
made  by  the  Jew  in  England  it  would  have  been  made  by  the  German 
in  >St€ttin  or  Frankfurt,  just  as  the  middle-class  ladies'  jackets  and 
mantles  are  made  in  Berlin,  and  the  English  workman  would  have 
shown  no  more  reluctance  in  wearing  a  German-made  suit  than  he  does 
in  buying  a  German-made  jacket  or  mantle  for  his  wife. 

I  spent  the  whole  of  last  summer  in  Germany,  and  I  am  well 
acfjuainted  with  the  conditions  of  tailoring  there.  Although  there  is 
practically  no  subdivision  of  labour  there,  and  it  is  still  carried  on  on 
the  same  system  as  it  was  in  this  country  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Germans  have  an  advantage  over  England  in  the  abundance 
of  cheap  labour,  owing  to  the  cost  of  living  being  much  cheaper  than 
it  is  here.  In  Berlin  the  wages  of  a  tailor  are  a  little  over  M,  per 
hour,  in  8tettin  2\d,^  while  Qs.  a  week  is  considered  a  good  wage  for 
a  woman.  Stettin  and  Frankfurt  houses  are  competing  with  England 
to-day.  The  alien  Jews  are  now  attracted  to  England  by  the  higher 
wages  obtainable  in  the  Jewish  tailoring  workshops.  Should  even  a 
small  number  of  them  be  compelled  by  anti-alien  legislation  to  settle 
in  Germany  and  teach  the  Germans  (who  are  so  eager  to  learn)  their 
method  of  organisation,  the  consequence  will  be  that,  with  their  cheaper 
labour,  they  will  not  only  be  able  to  oust  you  from  your  foreign 
markets,  but  you  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  having  your  home  market 
glutted  with  German  clothing,  and  a  good  many  Yorkshire  mills  will 
again  have  to  run  on  short  time,  as  they  did  in  1888  when  the  Jewish 
tailors  in  Leeds  went  on  strike  for  a  fortnight  for  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour — this  time  with  graver  consequences,  and  the  oflSlcials 
of  the  weaver  trade  unions,  who  are  so  eager  in  denouncing  the  alien 
immigrant,  will  have  to  face  widespread  nuemployment  among  their 
members. 

In  the  ladies*  mantle  trade  Jewish  ladies*  tailors  have  achieved,  if  on 
a  smaller  scale,  an  equally  striking  success.     Here,  as  in  the  men's 
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dotbiDg,  it  formerly  consisted  of  two  clasees  of  garmenta — ^tbe 
give  coetame  tailor-mada  and  tiie  cheap  garment  made  op  by  wacnan 
who  are  little  acqaaint^sd  with  the  art  of  ladies*  taUoring,  The  middle- 
daas  people,  who  coald  not  afford  the  former,  and  were  nnwiUtitg  bo 
wear  the  latter,  had  to  pnrchaBe  mantles  and  jackets  imported  mo^J 
&om  Germany,  The  resnlt  of  the  activity  of  the  «)ewish  ladies'  tiuloni 
was  to  introduce  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  formerly  confined 
chiefly  to  Germany.  **  In  the  mantle  trade/*  says  Miss  Collet^  tho 
labour  correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  "  the  Jews  may  be  regarded 
as  the  introdncers  of  a  better  article  and  a  better  system  of  organiaatioti. 
According  to  the  information  supplied  by  three  London  firms,  they  aro 
really  making  an  opening  for  a  successful  competition  with  Germany. 
In  the  Stuttgart  periodical^  the  iVVt/*'  Zeit^  for  January  1894,  an  articia 
appeared,  by  Berthold  Hyman,  entitled  **  Berliner  DamenmaQ^ 
Confection  " — **  The  Berlin  Beady-made  Ladies*  Mantles/'  The  writeTj 
who  is  perhaps  not  at  all  aware  that  there  is  such  a  qoestion  as  Alien 
Immigration  in  this  country,  discussing  the  decline  of  the  German 
eaqx>rt  trade  in  ladies'  mantles,  states  that  the  Russian  and  Poliah 
JewSj  by  introducing  the  trade  into  this  country,  have  succeeded  in 
'*  emancipating  the  English  market  from  foreign  goods.'*  The  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Jews  in  their  competition  with  German  goods 
he  wrongly  imagines  is  because,  being  used  to  a  Russian  standard  of 
comfort,  they  can  afford  to  live  and  work  for  very  little. 

Now,  when  I  was  in  Berlin  last  summer,  I  was  offered  work  at  half 
the  price  I  was  getting  in  England.  And^  although  I  had  no  desire 
to  come  back  to  England  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  English  climate  and  ^^ 
the  grace  of  its  manufacturing  towns,  and  to  become  an  '*  aUen  ^M 
pauper/*  I  was  compelled  to  leave  Germany,  where  1  would  have  to 
put  up  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  starvation  wage«  Here  we  hav© 
another  example  of  how  the  superficial  observer,  who  sees  people 
succeeding  In  producing  cheaper  goods,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  because  they  are  working  for  low  wages. 

The  mantle  trade  is  rapidly  expanding  itself,  especially  in  London, 
New  warehouses  are  springing  up  in  the  City,  When  I  was  in  London 
last  October,  Mr.  Finn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mantlemakers'  Unioo, 
told  me  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  hands  felt,  and  that  they 
could  do  with  another  400  men.  The  wholesale  clothing  trade  in* 
Leeds  has  also  grown  considerably.  The  number  of  people  engaged 
in  this  trade  in  Leeds  has,  from  1881  to  1891,  nearly  doubled,  the 
figures  being  6888  and  15,689  respectively.  In  this  15,000  only 
about  2000  Jews  of  both  sexes  are  employed ;  the  remaining  13,000 
are  all  English.  Since  1801  the  total  will  have  increased  to  about 
25,000,  of  which  the  Jews  will  number  3500.  This  year,  as  well  as 
last,  was  an  exceptionally  busy  year  in  Leeds.  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  hands,  especially  in  coat-making,  and  employers  are  looking  out^ 
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for  hands  and  cannot  get  them.  Wages  have  conseqnentlj  risen. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  where  are  the  people  whom  we  hare 
thrown  out  of  work  ?  Why  do  they  not  come  and  do  it  ?  Where  are 
the  people  whom  we  have  compelled  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?  Let 
them  he  taken  out  and  put  in  onr  workshops*  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  them.  Where  are  they?  The  growth  of  the  unemployed 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  immigration  of  alien  Jews  as  the  spots 
on  the  sun  have  to  do  with  commercial  crises,  as  some  ingenious 
professor  of  political  economy  wants  to  have  it 

I^eeds  would  certainly  not   have  been   celebrated  for  its  clothing 
industry  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  '*  alien  pauper/* 


SWEATtNG. 

BMidea  the  foreign  Jewish  workmen^  the  people  who  are  *'  diseased 
in  mind  and  body,"  who  ruin  the  honest  British  workman  with  their 
cheap  labour,  the  Jewish  middleman  comes  in  for  his  share.  Here 
the  sensational  journalist  has  been  at  work.  Several  bad  cases  came 
before  the  Sweating  Commission.  The  Britifih  public  was  horror- 
struck  with  some  cases  that  were  set  forth  by  the  sensational  joumalifit 
BA  examples  of  the  rest.  The  Jewish  employer  was  represented  before 
the  public  as  a  modem  Shylock,  who  lives  on  the  sweat  of  the  alien 
immigrant  and  the  unfortunate  English  woman,  who  is  driven  to  the 
fiweater^s  den  to  keep  herself  and  her  children  from  starvation*  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  an  English  factory  was  an  earthly  paradise,  and 
I  was  determined  to  gain  it.  My  first  attempt  resalted  in  a  miserable 
failure.  The  paradise  was  not  there.  I  made  a  second  and  third 
attempt,  with  the  same  result.  And  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
become  oonvinced  that  to  work  under  an  Englishman  was  not  only  not 
better  but  considerably  worse  than  under  a  Jewish  **  sweater.**  I 
found  that  inside  an  English  warehouse,  where  I  was  working  on 
piece,  and  was  therefore  on  my  own  time,  I  was  locked  out  when  I 
was  a  little  late,  subjected  to  fines  for  the  slightest  irregularity,  and 
could  not  leave  the  place  without  a  '^  pass  '* ;  and  to  get  a  ^^  pass ''  was 
not  always  an  easy  matter.  '*  If  you  insist  upon  going,  you  can  go, 
but  you  will  not  have  to  come  in  again/'  I  was  told.  The  workpeople 
are  locked  in  as  in  a  fortress.  In  a  Jewish  workshop^  although  day- 
work  is  the  rule»  one  can  come  and  go  whenever  he  likes.  There  we 
are  paid  for  every  minute  we  stop  in  the  workshop.  If  one  should 
go  into  a  Jewish  workshop  in  Leeds  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  would  often  find  it  half  empty.  The  Jewish  employers  complain 
that  it  takes  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  can  get  all 
the  machines  going.  Most  of  the  workpeople  have  their  breakfast  in 
the  workshop  in  the  employer's  time.  Smoking  is  allowed  every* 
where*     There  are  no  fines.     Not  long  since  a  '^  case  '*  was  settled 
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with  an  employer  who  ga^e  one  of  his  workpeople  a  week's  nc 
because  the  latter  objected  to  him  '^  gassing  **  all  the  day.  The 
'*  case  ''  was  taken  np  by  the  men's  anion^  and  the  employer  had 
to  give  in.  Whilst  at  an  English  factory,  if  the  *^  mshing ''  foreman 
overhears  any  one  speaking  in  the  employer's  time,  he  will  soon  get  m 
pasa  to  leave.  Some  of  the  Jewish  **  sweaters "  that  I  know  are 
exceedingly  kind  imd  humane— gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  About  500  English  women,  the  most  skilled  tailoresses  in 
Leeds,  prefer  to  work  in  a  '^  sweater*s  den/'  in  spite  of  the  &ct 
that  there  is  considerably  less  work  there  than  in  an  English  wi 
house^  and  where  they  have  to  be  idle  on  Fridays  and  Satnrdays, 
Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  Jewish  trade  unions  claim  to  have  created,  besides  the  seoond* 
class  made-to-order  tailoriog,  wholesale  clothing  and  ladies*  mantle 
trades^  also  waterproof  clothing,  cap,  slipper  and  cheap  shoe  trades. 
Not  understanding  these  trades,  I  cannot  speak  about  them  with  any 
certainty.  Bat  from  what  I  know  of  the  tailoring  trade  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  their  claim  to  be  well-founded. 

Most  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  who  are  engaged  in  the  clothing 
trade  in  Leeds  have  followed  different  trades  and  occupations  in  their 
native  country ;  but  they  could  not  get  the  same  employment  here»  as 
English  employers  as  a  rule  have  a  *^  moral  antipathy  to  employ ing 
Jews/'  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself.  I  know  mauy  Jewish 
engineers,  painters,  brushmakers,  &c.,  who  were  compelled  to  take  to 
tailoring  because  they  are  Jews  and  foreigners.  The  Jew,  being 
excluded  from  the  means  of  livelihood  in  ordinary  trades,  has  created 
industries  for  himself,  where  be  often  gets  better  paid  than  the  English- 
man. Here  history  repeats  itself.  It  is  not  for  the  Erst  time  that 
the  Jewsj  being  cut  off  by  their  Christian  neighbours  from  the  means 
of  existence  in  one  way,  have  established  themselves  and  prospered  in 
another.  Hence  we  find  that  in  all  the  trades  in  which  foreign 
Jews  are  engaged  in  any  number,  such  as  the  above-named  cap, 
slippers,  &c.,  they  themselves  created  them  or  have  introduced  a  better 
and  more  efficient  method  of  working. 


IjfFKRioR  Race, 


Are 


we  of  an  inferior  race  ?  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  decidedly 
**yeB."  His  pet  theory  that  the  Jews  have  created  the  sweating 
system  and  that  they  ruin  the  British  workman  with  their  cheap 
labour  having  been  annihilated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Report,  he  shifted 
his  agitation  against  the  alien  immigrant  from  the  economic  to  the 
social  and  moral  field.  He  contends  that  "  there  are  other  and  higher 
ideals  for  a  nation  than  cheap  clothing,^'  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  race  in  its  purest  and  best  form  ^'  demands  the  exclusion 
of  the  alien."     Mr.  A.  White,  in  order  to  show  of  what  caUbre  the 
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eian  Jews  are,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  Berdicheff,  a  town 

'inhabited  chiedy  by  Jews,  and  asks  the  public  whether  sach  people  aa 
those  who  inhabit  Berdicheff  are  worthy  of  be^ng  admitted  into  this 

rOonntry.  Not  having  travelled  in  Hnasia  for  the  purpose  of  gainiug 
information  about  the  Jews  there,  and  never  having  been  in  Berdi- 
cheff to  know  whether  the  description   Mr.  White  givea   about  it  is 

» correct  or  not,  or  whether  the  Berdicheff  Jew  is  typical  of  the  rest  of 
the  Rusaian  Jews,  I  cannot  argue  about  it.  But  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  how   Mr.    White    reconciles  his  description  of  the 

>  Bussian  Jews  with  his  eulogy  of  them  in  the  Nhuttiadh  CaUurij  for 
May  1892,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows:  "  Aristocratic  quality  of 
mind  common  to  the   whole  race.     Their  sense  of  honour  would  have 

I  satisfied  Burke.  They  are  gentle  to  women  and  tender  to  children. 
There  is  that  indefinable  air  of  distinction  about  the  lowest  and 
commonest  of  these  Jews  which  impresses  the  conviction  on  one's 
mind  that  their  unpopularity  is  due  perhaps,  if  one  may  be  frank, 
to  their  native  superiority  over  the  settled  nations  of  the  earth. 
Trouble  and  pain  have  refined  the  Jews  in  Russia.''.  I  may  also  state 
that  in  the  nine  years  of  my  residence  in  England  I  came  across 
thousands  of  Jewish   immigrants  from  all   parts  of  Hussia,  from  8t. 

^Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Tiflis  and  Irkutsk,  but  only  one  from 
Berdicheff,  and  he  was  a  Christian  clergyman,  who  in  his  few  years' 
residence  in  Leeds  not  only  gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his 
Christian  neighbours,  but   even  that  of  the   Jews  who   as  a  rule  so 

I  much  hate  a  converted   Jew  (mechmiud).     But  I  do  not  think  that 

'  there  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  seriously  of  opinion 
that  the  Russian  Jews  are  inferior  to  the  French  or  English  Jews  for 
whom  Mr.  White  professes  to  have  such  a  great  admiration.  A 
people  who  have  produced  such  men  as  liubinstein,  Antocolsky  and 
Liberman,  and  many  others  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
almost  all  branches  of  human  activity,  cannot  be  of  an  inferior  race. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  that  while  admitting  that 

iBussian  Jews  are  not  inferior  to  others,  it  is  the  Russian  Jews  who 
come  here  that  are  objected  to.  If  so,  what  about  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  and  others?  If  we  are  an  inferior  race,  you  have  nothing 
to  tear  from  us,  as  your  experience  in  Africa  taught  you  that  inferior 
raoea  cannot  last  long  amongst  Englishmen. 

These  may  be  exceptions.  What  then  of  the  general  run  of  alien 
immigrants  ?  In  Leeds  the  Ley  land  Board  School  is  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  children  of  '*  alien  paupers."  In  the  returns  it  figures 
as  one  of  the  best  elementary  schools  in  Leeds.  The  attendance  is 
the  highest  of  any  in  the  city,  and  the  proportion  sent  to  the  indus- 

■trial  schools  is  the  lowest.  They  are  always  best  in  drawing,  and  the 
teachers  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  quicker  percep- 
tion and  better  memories  than  the  English  children.  One  of  the 
bead  masters  assured  me  that  he  preferred  to  teach  Jewish  children. 
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M,  in  addition  lo  Uieir  andoubtodly  snperior  memories,  there  ia  aa 
BTtiBtlc  element  in  them  to  an  extent  not  to  be  fonnd  in  EnifUab 
children. 

Are  we  a  ^'  dead-weight  on  progress  '*  ?  On  whose  progresa  afe  W0 
a  dead*weight  ?  Certainly  not  on  the  Britifih  workman^  ^^  I  ^<'  ^^ 
think  there  could  be  a  greater  deiid*weight  on  progrees  than  tbe 
British  working  man  himself.  *'  We  are  mere  toola  in  the  bandB  of 
employers  to  defeat  the  ends  of  organised  labour/'  When  tha  boot- 
makers'  lock-out  took  place,  Mr.  Charles  Freke  htmself^ — who  haa  md 
that  the  alien'  had  no  manhood  in  him,  to  whose  heart  it  was  impo»» 
sible  to  appeal — congratulated  the  Jewish  bootmakers  for  their  manly 
stand,  for  there  was  not  a  single  blackleg  among  them,  while  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  blacklegs  amongst  the  free-bom  Britons, 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jewish  workmen  on  the 
whole  are  better  organised  than  the  English. 


Demorausation. 

In  Mr.  Whitens  book  I  find  that  the  Rer,  Mr.  Ileaney  aconsea  na  of 
bringing  with  ns  '*  vices  peculiar  to  Continental  large  cities/'  Thia  is 
downright  absurdity,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  Jewish 
workmen  who  come  from  Continental  large  cities.  Are  the  immigrant 
Jews  as  a  rule  dirty  ?  If  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  following 
facts  ?  According  to  Dr.  Billing,  the  City  of  New  York  contained  in 
1890,  180,000  practically  all  immigrants.  The  annual  death-rate  per 
1000  for  the  six  years  ending  May  of  the  same  year  was  C*2.  as 
oompared  with  Irish  28*0,  colour  23  0,  English  20*(i,  Germans  17*0, 
Americans  160.  The  same  proportions  apply  to  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Washington.  He  also  finds  that,  although  tbe  birth-rate 
among  the  Jews  is  smaller,  they  multiply  faster  by  reason  of  a  smaller 
mortality,  especially  among  children  under  the  age  of  fi?e^  The  Jews 
are  exceedingly  clean  in  matters  of  diet.  What  is  known  as  eoskor 
food  is  food  prepared  according  to  cleanliness  demanded  by  the  Jewtah 
law.  Hence  we  find  that  they  are  lees  susceptible  to  cholera  and 
other  epidemic  diseases.  When  the  Black  Death  and  other  plagtiee 
ravaged  Europe  not  a  single  Jew  was  affected. 

Are  we  demoralising  the  people  among  whom  we  live  ?  *'  Vicious 
oriminals."  A  grave  charge  it  is  ;  and  what  are  the  facts  brought  in 
support  of  such  an  assertion  ?  Criminal  statistics  ?  They  show  a 
smaller  percentage  of  criminals  amongst  us  than  among  the  native 
population.*  Whom  are  we  demoralising  ?  The  leetotaler?  the  good 
man  of  the  Little  Bethel  ?  the  Puritan  ?  or  that  coarse  brute,  tbs 
pnblic-honse  prop,  whose  altruism  is  so  limited  that  it  does  not  even 
include  his  wife  and  children  ?  There  is  no  need  of  a  Society  for  the^ 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned* 
*  Bee  AppeodiJi  to  Boftrd  of  Trade  Beport  on  Alien  immigtmtioiiy  pt  144, 
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The  Jewish  workman,  at  the  worst,  cares  for  his  family  only,  which 
absorbs  all  his  cares  and  attention  ;  but  very  often  he  lives  for  his  rela- 
tives, religion,  or  race.  The  heart  of  the  average  British  workman  never 
throbs  with  any  such  sentiments.  I  doubt  whether  it  beats  at  all,  except, 
perhaps,  when  he  is  engaged  in  rabbit-coursing,  dog-fighting,  or  other 
such  noble  and  instructive  amusements.  Poor  innocent  creature! 
Imagine  him  being  demoralised  by  a  drunken  Jew  or  a  loose  Jewish 
woman !  Is  hot  every  one  aware  that  the  Jews  are  a  sober  people, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  teetotalers — the  greatest  evil  drink  has  pro<» 
duced — ^amongst  them,  and  that  their  women  are  proverbial  for  their 
chastity,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  they  become  thoroughly 
Anglicised  ?  I  came  across  a  Jewish  woman  who  drank  and  had 
aocjuired  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  English  expletives.  This  remark- 
able phenomenon  was  explained  to  me  by  her  neighbours  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  brought  up  among  "yokels/'  and  was 
married  to  a  pure-blooded  Briton.  And  yet  people  complain  that  we 
do  not  become  Anglicised  !  Who  ever  heard,  among  foreign  Jews,  of 
those  brutal  fights,  vicious  language,  and  disgraceful  scenes  with  which 
the  British  workman  enlivens  the  monotony  of  his  Sabbath  ?  Why, 
some  of  what  were  the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  East  of  London, 
such  as  Flower  and  Dean  Street,  Brady  Street,  and  others,  have 
become*  since  the  foreign  Jews  have  settled  there,  the  quietest, 
peacefullest  places  in  London,  where  one  can  go  to  bed  at  any  time 
and  not  be  kept  awake  all  night  by  the  drunken  orgies  of  Eugliah 
men  and  women.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  experience  when  I  lived 
in  Spitalfields  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  street  inhabited  mostly  by  true- 
bom  Britons,  In  Whitechapel  the  contrast  between  the  native  and 
foreign  population  is  most  striking*  On  one  hand  you  find  people 
who  are  at  as  low  a  grade  of  drunkenness  and  vice  as  it  is  possible 
for  human  beings  to  come  to.  On  the  other,  sober,  peaceful,  and 
industrious  people,  from  whose  lips  will  never  fall  an  expression  that 
can  offend  the  moat  sensitive  lady,  but  who  are  poor — ^an  unpardon- 
able offence  in  England,  especially  for  a  foreigner*  The  well-known 
Russian  exile,  Alexander  Hertxen,  the  editor  of  the  famous  Kolokol, 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  different  European  countries^  speaking  of 
the  amenities  a  foreigner  has  to  put  up  with  in  different  countries, 
says :  "  In  France  there  is  one  shield  that  will  protect  ycu  from  the 
insults  and  persecutions  of  the  mob,  and  that  is  poverty.  In  England, 
where  the  greatest  social  stigma  is  attached  to  the  word  '  pauper/  the 
foreigner  is  more  persecuted  and  insulted  the  poorer  and  more  help* 
less  he  is/'  This  state  of  feeling  has  not  altered  in  the  least  in  the 
forty  years  since  this  passage  was  written,  Mr.  A.  White,  in  one  of 
his  books,  shows  what  the  British  nation  gained  from  the  Jewish 
immigrants  some  200  years  ago.  The  Jewish  immigrant  of  to-day  is 
not  a  jot  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  When  the  Jew  becomes 
vou  Lxxm.  n 
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enfficiently  rich  and  powerfariie  is  often  promoted  to  the  HotSBe 
Lords,  where  be  can  vote  down  the  wishes  of  the  British  nation  ao 
effectively  as  any  native  biehop  or  brewer  afnong  them*     The  Liberal 
and  Conservative  Governments  vie  with   each    other   in   showerio^ 
distinctions  upon  him.     The  Russian  Jew  is  kicked  and  spat  upoa 
because  he  is  poor  and  helpless.     Mr,  Whit©  eajs  that  not  even  one 
in  ten  amongst  ns  claims  to  be  a  religious  refugee.    But  here  again  I 
would  like  to  know,  how  does  he  reconcile  thia  assertion  with  his 
article  quoted  above,  where  he   states  that  **  the  Be>'Ocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  cause  more  general  movement  in  England  than 
the  May  Laws  and  the  consequent  passing  away  of  the  Jewish  popa- 
lation  of  Russia  will  bring  about  in  other  lands'*?     Kot  only  was 
religions  persecution  the  direct   cause    of   the    emigration   of  large 
numbers  of  Russian  Jews,  but  indirectly  it  is  responsible  for  the 
emigration  of  the  great  majority  of  them.     To  take  myself  for  an 
example,  I  did  not  leave  my  native  country  because  I  was  expelled 
either  for  political  or  religious  reasons ;  but  nearly  every  day  brought; 
me  news  of  freeh  expulsions,  of  new  ukases  against  the  people  of  my 
race,  and  I  was  asking  myself,  Where  is  this  going  to  stop  ?     Whose 
turn  will  be  next  ?    And  I  decided  to  leave  the  country  where  I  could 
get  neither  justice  nor  mercy.     I  certainly  have  not  come  to  live 
English  fogs  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,     My  case  is  typical  of  thi 
of  most  Jewish  immigrants.     It  is  often  asked  why  Jews  do  not  tal 
to  agriculture.     Because^  I  think,  it  would  be  misspent  energy.     The 
average  size  of  the  Jew  is  about  two  centimetres  below  the  stature  of 
the  European  ;  so  is  bis  measurement  round  the  chest.    But  his  skuU^ 
according  to  LombrosOi  is  relatively  larger  than   those  of  European 
races.  Why  should  he  be  engaged  in  an  occupation  that  requires  onl 
muscular  strength  ?     Why  not  rather  put  him  to  one  where  he 
make  use  of  hia  nerve  and  brain  as  well  as  musde  ?     Of  course, 
know  that  the  Russian  Jew — who  was  born  in  a  country  under  one  oi 
the  most  cruel  and  despotic  Governments  in  existencct  where  there  is 
practically  no  free  education  (though,  in  spite  of  that,  the  illiterate 
Jew  is  a  white  blackbird,  for  Jewish  parents  will  pawn  their  bedsteads 
in  order  to  give  their  children  some  sort  of  education)  and  no  free 
institutions,  and  where  he  is  even  denied  those  miserable  rights  which 
are  possessed  by  every  Russian  citizen  {sic)—ioeB  not  shine.      But  hi 
is  composed  of  a  much  better  material,  and  if  you  give  him  the  sami 
rights  aud  opportunities  which  the  English  workman  pdesesses  he 
prove  a   strong  and  progressive   element  in  the  community, 
moral  or  immoral  force,  the  motive-power,  of  this  anti-alien  agitation 
is  race  hatred  and  that   instinct  so  peculiar  to  Eoglishmen  which 
impels  them   to  glorify  the  powerful  and  the  strong  and  to  derid( 
and  persecute '  the  poorer  and  weaker  peoples  who  might  need  thei 
sympathy. 

John  A,  Dyche. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
AND  ITS  LESSONS  FOR  US.* 


IT  is  a  qaestioQ  which  has  been  often  dlscnssed,  and  to  which 
men's  minds  have  often  turned  of  late^  whether  States  and  nations 
have,  like  individnal  men,  their  necessary  periods  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, adolescence,  and  old  age,  to  be  followed,  in  the  one  case  as  ia 
the  other,  by  death,  which  is  the  end  of  all. 

The  analogy  between  the  State  and  the  man  at  once  suggests 
itself ;  but  analogy  is  not  in  itself  proof ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  some- 
times  one  of  our  most  misleading  guides.  That  many  great  and 
strong  empires  have  faded  and  vanished  away  is  obvious. 

*'  AssfiiA,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthag6|  wb&t  are  thej  2  '* 

But  are  we  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  all  States  must  die  ? 
Is  it  incumbent  on  the  wise  statesman  to  look  forward  to  his  country's 
death  and  to  make  provision  for  that  event,  as  it  is  incumbent  on 
each  one  of  us  individually  to  *^  consider  our  latter  end,"  and  so  to 
order  our  affairs  that  those  who  oome  after  us  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  curse  either  our  improvidence  or  our  over-caution  ? 

I  suggest  the  question  without  presuming  fully  to  answer  it.  Only 
I  may  hint  that  it  does  seem  as  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there 
were  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  among  the  nations  of  modem  Earopes.j 
than  there  was  in  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  j  and  that  I  do  not 
see  why,  for  practical  purposes  and  for  its  influence  upon  conduct,  we 
need  look  forward  to  an  inevitable  death  of  our  country  any  more 
tjian  to  that  death  of  the  physical  universe  which,  as  philosophers 
tell  us,  is  probable,  perhaps  inevitable,  in  some  incalculably  distant 
future  age* 

*  An    Address  delivered   before    tbo    Social  and    Foliilcal   Sdacation  League, 
November  3,  1897. 
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Bat  if  death  is  not  the  inevitable  doom  of  a  State^  it  is  qnito 
certain  that  States  are  liable  to  something  which  we  may  wiihoat 
any  strained  analogy  call  disease.  Looking  back  over  the  pages  of 
history  we  can  easily  recall  instances  of  States  which  have  had  their 
energies  wasted  by  fierce  attacks  of  fever  ;  States  which  have  Boffered 
from  raving  madness ;  States  which  have  overtasked  their  powers  by 
nndertakiDg  labours  beyond  their  strength  and  have  died  of  over- 
work ;  States  which  have  dropt  noiselessly  out  of  the  ranksi  the 
victims  of  senile  decay.  Since,  then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
disease,  and  since  it  threatens  primarily  the  happiness  and  eventnally 
the  life  of  the  State,  a  serious  student  of  history  will  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  past  life  of  nations, 
and  to  trace  the  manner  of  its  working,  in  order  that  he  may  combat 
its  first  manifestations  in  his  own  country.  In  fact,  I  think  we  may 
say  that  this  work,  the  study  of  political  health  and  disease,  is 
emphatically  the  business  and  the  raison  dUtre  of  all  history. 

It  is  widi  this  view  that  I  propose  to  describe  some  of  the  symp- 
toms which  marked  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  most  illnstrions 
patient  that  was  ever  brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  nations. 
I  mean  the  Roman  Empire.  And  in  applying  the  stethoscope,  and 
ieeling  the  pulse  of  that  august  sufierer,  I  shall  sometimes  consider 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  symptoms  of  that  political  organisa- 
tion which  should  suggest  to  us  alarm  or  anxiety  on  behalf  of  our  oivn 
scarcely  less  magnificent  Empire. 

Home  may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  about  twelve  centuries ;  and 
i7e  may  divide  this  life  of  hers  approximately  into  eight  centuries  of 
growth  (750  B.C.-50  a.d.)  ;  two  centuries  of  maturity  50-250  A.D.) ; 
and  two  centuries  of  old  age  and  death  (250-450  A.D.).  Of  course 
this  division  is  of  the  most  general  kind,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  lines  do  not  precisely  correspond  with  the  actual  stages  of 
her  history,  but  as  a  mere  approximation  it  will  sufiice  for  the  present 
purpose. 

For  the  first  240  years  under  the  Kings  the  city  by  the  l^ber 
seems  to  have  steadily  grown  in  riches  and  strength.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kings  self-government  was  at  first  a  dangerous,  an 
almost  fatal,  privilege.  The  struggles  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
distracted  the  mind  and  weakened  the  energies  of  the  State,  and  for 
sixty  years  she  seemed  to  be  sinking  rather  than  rising  in  ix)wer  and 
influence  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  Then  came  sixty  years  of  steady 
though  not  rapid  progress  (450-390  B.C.),  and  then,  after  she  had 
emerged  from  the  terrible  avalanche  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
destroyed  some  of  her  rivals,  and  after  the  long  feud  between  the 
Fathers  and  the  Commons  had  been  settled  in  a  manner  honourable 
to  both  by  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  Laws  (367  B.C.),  she  entered 
upon  that  full  career  of  conquest  which  was  not  stayed  till  the  whole 
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civilised  world  except  Persia,  India,  and  China,  and  much  of  the 
nncivilised  world  too,  owned  the  dominion  of  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome, 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  what  the  territory  subject  to  this 
one  city  by  the  Tiber  incladed  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  Italy,  of  course, 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  France  (not  yet  any 
part  of  England ;  that  was  not  to  be  conquered  till  half  a  century 
later),  Holland,  Belgium,  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  (in  fact,  all  that 
lay  sooth  of  the  Danube)  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  that  big  debatable 
land  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  the  Balkan  Pemnsula^  since 
we  can  no  longer  speak  of  it  as  **  Turkey  in  Europe**;  Greece;  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  then  incomparably  richer  and  more 
populous  than  it  is  now  ;  Syria  and  Palestine ;  some  strips  on  the 
frontiers  of  Arabia ;  Egypt,  teeming  with  an  industrious  population,  full 
of  wealth,  culture,  civilisation,  the  product  of  untold  centuries ;  and 
the  whole  northern  shore  of  Africa  right  ui>  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
a  land  which  was  then  the  granary  of  the  world,  a  land  in  which  the 
traveller,  now  encamping  in  the  wilderness  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Atlas,  marvels  at  the  vast  and  solitary  remains  of  Roman 
cities,  which  show  how  populous  was  then  the  country  which  is  now 
all  but  a  desert. 

Reflect  for, a  moment  on  what  this  means.  Even  now  a  sovereign 
who  should  thus  hold  all  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
whose  borders  should  be  the  Rhine^  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates, 
would  be  incomparably  the  strongest  ruler  in  the  world ;  yet  now 
America  and  Australia  are  in  the  scale  altering  the  balance  of  power, 
the  great  Slavonic  Empire  of  the  North  rules  over  territories  practically 
unknown  to  the  Roman,  and  China  and  Japan  have  come  forth  from 
the  seclusion  of  centuries.  As  has  been  often  pointed  out,  when  Rome 
ruled  she  was  not  only  the  gi-eatest  but  practically  the  only  Power  of 
which  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  took  any  cognisance ;  the  only 
enemy  that  could  venture  to  stand  up  against  her^ — the  Parthian  or 
Persian  monarchy — ^being  too  remote,  too  Oriental,  and  too  inapt  for 
distant  warfare  to  appeal  powerfully  to  the  fears  or  to  the  imagination 
of  Europe, 

But  I  have  used  the  word  **  Empire,'*  and  have  glided  almost 
unconsciously  out  of  Republican  into  Imperial  times.  What  was  it 
that  made  the  Romans,  who  had  so  long  abhorred  the  very  name  of 
King,  bow  their  necks  to  an  autocratic  Emperor  ?  Primarily  and 
essentially  the  proved  unfitness  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome 
to  govern  those  vast  territories  which  they  had  been  so  wonderfully 
suGoessful  in  acquiring.  It  was  a  splendid  series  of  aristocratic 
atateemen — ^thoee  consuls,  praetors,  and  legali  who  had  led  the  Roman 
legions  to  victory  in   so  many  widely  sundered  lands.     Yet  nobler 
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were  the  qualities  of  the  private  soldiers  who  served  in  those  legionSt 
the  brave  and  patient  Italian  peasants  who  foaght  the  battles  of  £he 
Bepnblic,  who  faced  the  elephants  of  Hannibal  and  hewed  down  £he 
gigantic  Cimbri  and  Teatones.  Bat  it  was  one  thing  to  conquer  aad 
quite  another  thing  to  rule.  There  was  always,  even  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Bepublicy  this  hateful  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Boman 
citizen — it  is  true  that  other  nations  had  the  same  idea — ^that  ibe 
power  of  the  sword  was  to  be  used  in  order  to  exempt  the  warrior 
from  the  necessity  of  toil. 

"  In  antiquity,  conquest  meant  essentially  the  power  to  impose  a  tribute 
upon  the  conquered.  To  get  your  taxes  paid  for  you  was  the  sufficient 
reason  for  the  previous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  .  .  .  Athens  had 
previously  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  this  advantage  of  the  stronger,  and 
the  Romans,  perhaps  consciously,  put  it  before  themselves  as  the  end  of 
conquest."  * 

Acting  on  these  hateful  principles,  and  carrying  them  to  their 
logical,  but  infamous,  conclusion,  the  Eomans  in  the  course  of  a 
century  had  made  their  government  of  the  provinces  the  scandal  of 
the  world.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  class  of  th|4dominant  people 
were  exempt  from  a  share  in  the  national  crimoU  i^Ftiilty  assuredly 
were  the  great  and  powerful  Senators  who,  aftertlrasting  their  sub- 
stance by  all  kinds  of  vicious  extravagance  at  Bomby  set  forth  for  a 
province,  Achaia  or  Cilicia  or  Sicily,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restor- 
ing their  fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  the  provinciai^  Not  less  guilty 
were  the  middle-class  men,  the  pttblicani,  or  farm$*s  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  negotiatores,  or  money-lenders,  who  bled  the  provincials  to 
death  by  their  unjust  exaction  of  taxes,  by  the  ruinous  rate  of  usury 
which  they  demanded  for  their  loans.  Nor  assuredly  were  the  so- 
called  '^  people  of  Bome  "  innocent,  the  idle,  unprincipled,  unpatriotic 
mob  who  lounged  about  the  Forum  ready  to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest 
bidder^  who  lived  not  on  the  proceeds  of  honest  work,  but  on  the 
corn-largesses,  the  outdoor  relief  administered  at  the  expepse  of  the 
provinces,  whose  wretched  minds  seemed  capable  of  holding  butr  two 
thoughts,  partem  et  circenses — *'  bread  and  wild  beast  shows  "- — and 
who,  if  only  a  young  nobleman  had  exhibited  a  sufficient  nuinbei*  of 
lions  and  panthers,  or,  above  all,  some  new  and  strange  beast  like  a 
crocodile  or  hippopotamus,  in  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre,  were 
ready  at  once  to  entrust  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  their 
subjects  to  his  keeping. 

So  soon  had  the  misgovemment  of  the  provinces  begun,  and  so 
glaring  were  the  instances  of  that  misgovemment,  that  already,  in  the 
year  149  B.C.,  there  had  been  passed  the  Calpumian  Law,  Dc  Rqjc- 
tundis,  for  the  restitution  of  money  unjustly  extorted  from  the 
provincials.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  well-intended  law,  but — as 
Horace  says — 

*  I  quote  from  Arnold's  "  Roman  Provincial  Administration,"  p.  2G. 
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**  What  is  the  use  of  empty  lawa 
If  V  ill  lie's  Dot  behind  them  7  '* 

Tho  trial  of  these  cases  of  extortion  was  necessarily  left  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  either  had  been  or  hoped  to  be  governors  of  pro- 
vinces themselves,  and  most  of  whom,  for  a  sufficient  bribe,  were 
ready  to  acquit  the  most  ontrageons  offender.  One  notorious  criminal  * 
boasted  that  the  profits — in  other  words,  the  plunder — of  his  first  ■ 
year  of  oflice  would  be  for  himself ;  those  of  the  second  year  for  hia  ! 
patrons  and  backers  at  Borne ;  bat  that  he  should  want  all  jbh^s^rofits 
of  his  third  year  for  the  judges  on  his  extortion  trial.  Thus  even  the  law 
which  was  intended  for  the  salvation  of  the  provincials  became  another 
drop  in  their  cup  of  misery,  and  it  is  said  that  there  was  even  some 
talk  of  a  petition  for  its  abrogation  on  the  ground  that  it  caused  more 
extortion  than  it  cured. 
llfit  is  a  dismal  picture  this  that  is  presented  to  us  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Roman  world  by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  bot  it  is 
important  to  have  it  well  impressed  on  our  minds,  since  without  it  we 
cannot  understand  the  subsequent  course  of  history,  I  will  take  one 
instance  from  the  private  letters  of  a  man  who  loathed  injustice  and 
fought  against  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power — from  the  correspondence 
of  Cicero* 

It  is  the  year  50  B.C.  Cicero  is  holding  the  oflSoe  of  Proconsul  of 
CUicia^  an  oOice  which  has  been  forced  upon  him  much  against  his 
will.  He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Atticas,  in  order  to  explain  his 
condDct  in  an  affair  in  which  Atticus  evidently  thinks  that  he  has 
been  too  particular,  and  has,  by  hia  over-strained  conscientiousness^ 
given  needless  offence  to  a  powerful  young  nobleman,  whose  name,  for  the 
present,  I  will  leave  undisclosed.  Cicero  says  that  when  he  reached 
his  province  he  was  met  by  a  letter  from  this  nobleman  recommending 
a  certain  money-lender,  named  Scaptius,  to  his  good  offices,  before 
long  came  Scaptius,  who  explained  his  need : — '*  A  debt^  long  owing 
to  me,  from  the  citizens  of  Salamis,  the  chief  town  of  Cyprus,  Just 
give  m©  an  officer's  commission  and  a  body  of  cavalry  that  I  may  go 
and  collect  my  debt/*  Cicero  refuses ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  will  not  grant  to  any  one  an  irregular  office  of  this  kind,  which  is 
only  deeired  for  the  purpose  of  illegal  exactions.  Besides,  when  he 
inquires  further  into  the  matter,  he  finds  that  Scaptius  has  already 
had  one  such  commissioi;  granted  by  Cicero's  predecessor,  has  taken 
his  dragoons  over  to  Cyprus,  wrought  havoc  there  such  as  might  have 
been  the  work  of  a  band  of  brigandB^  and  has  blockaded  the  anhappy 
^Senators  of  Salamis  in  their  Senate-house  till  five  of  them  died 
of  starvation.  So  Cicero  refases,  and  persists  in  hia  refusal,  but, 
willing  to  pleasure  Scaptius  powerful  friend,  says :  ''  When  the  depu- 
ties from  Salamis  come  into  my  presence  I  will  tell  them  to  pay  you 

•  Verres, 
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that  which  they  owe."  Before  long  the  Boman  creditor  and  the' 
Cyprian  debtors  meet  at  Tarsus,  **  a  city  of  Ciliciaj  and  no  mean  city,'* 
as  St.  Panl  truly  averred,  and  stand  together  in  Cicero's  jndgment- 
halL  Cicero  urges  the  depatids  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  pleads 
his  own  humane  government  of  the  proyince  as  a  reason  why  tbejr 
ahoold  comply  with  his  request.  ''  Tes/'  sidd  the  depaties,  '^  we  will 
pay,  and  it  will  be  oat  of  yonr  money,  since  yon  refuse  to  receive  tha 
douceur  [evidently  an  enormous  one]  which  we  have  been  aocustomed 
to  give  to  the  Governor/*  But  then  a  ^igcassion  arises  aa  to  the  rate 
of  interest  due  on  the  debt.  Cicero  lays  down  the  law  that  it  is  to 
be  calculated  at  12  per  cent,  compound  interest,  that  being  the  legal 
rate  as  fixed  by  his  own  decree.  Most  gladly  would  the  deputies  pay 
12  per  cent.,  but  Scaptius  insists  that  48  per  cent,  compound  interesii 
was  the  rate  named  in  the  instrument  of  loan,  and,  like  Shylock^  he 
stands  upon  the  letter  of  his  bond.  *' How  can  I  do  this?*'  says 
Cicero ;  "  how  can  I  possibly  go  against  my  own  edict  ?  '*  "I  was 
horrified/'  he  says  to  bis  friend,  *'  for  I  knew  that  such  a  rate  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  city,"  A  good  deal  of  wrangling  follows  aa  to 
whether  Cicero's  edict,  fixing  12,  or  a  certain  Senatiia  Cojusultuin  (as 
we  should  say,  a  private  Act  of  Parliament)  fixing  48,  should  be  taken 
as  the  legal  rate*  How  this  ends  we  are  not  exactly  told,  but  the 
next  stage  of  the  trial  must  be  told  in  Cicero's  own  words.  **  While 
this  discussion  is  going  on  Scaptius  beckons  me  apart.  He  says  that 
he  will  not  fight  that  point,  but  the  deputies  think  they  owe  200 
talents  (£10,000)  ;  he  is  willing  to  take  that,  but  perhaps  they  really 
owe  a  little  less.  He  begs  me  to  screw  them  up  to  200.  *  Very  well,* 
say  I.  I  call  them  to  me  after  dismissing  Scaptius.  '  What  do  yon 
make  it  ? '  say  I  ;  *  how  much  do  you  owe  ?  *  They  answer  106  talent 
(£21,200).  I  call  Scaptius  back ;  he  makes  a  disturbance. 
don't  you  compare  the  ac<x>unt8  ? '  say  L  They  bring  the  aooonnt 
and  the  amount  agrees  to  a  penny  with  what  the  deputies  said.  They' 
press  Scaptius  to  take  the  amount  thus  agreed  upon  ;  they  offer  to 
the  mone^  in,  to  be  deposited  in  a  temple,  so  that  interest  may 
to  run ;  but,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Scaptius,  who  called  me  apart ' 
again  and  begged  me  to  leave  the  matter  undecided,  I  agreed  to  do 
sOp  and  refused  to  let  them  pay  the  money  into  court,  though  I  con- 
sider that  in  doing  so  I  was  indulgent  to  the  man's  impudent  request, 
for  impudent  he  seems  to  me,  though  some  people  count  him  a  fool 
for  not  taking  his  money  with  12  per  cent,  compound  interest**' 

It  is  evident  that  Cicero  was  too  just  a  Governor  for  this  knav 
money-lender,  and  yet  not  firm  enough  to  insist  on  enforcing  his  ^ 
just  decree ;  and  that  Scaptius  preferred  to  take  no  decision  at  all  at 
that  time,  being  quite  sure  that  the  next  Qovemor  would  be  less 
conscientious,  and  would  give  him  all  that  he  desired. 

The  modern  reader  blames  Cicero  for  undue  leniency  to  a  rogue.    His 
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riend  Atticus,  as  I  have  said,  considers  him  far  too  scrapuloas, 
"  Would  you  have  allowed  me  if  yon  had  been  here/'  says  Cicero,  **  to 
give  Scaptius  horse-soldiers  to  enforce  hia  unjust  claim  ?  How  could 
I  read  these  books  on  philosophy,  how  could  I  write  those  books 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  praising,  if  I  had  done  such  a  thing  ?  " 

Still  Atticus  was  evidently  not  convinced.  He  thought  that  the 
recommendation  of  a  powerful  Eoman  nobleman  should  have  had  more 
weight  with  his  friend.  And  who,  then,  was  that  powerful  Roman 
nobleman  ?  The  reader  learns  with  surprise  that  it  was  no  less 
austere  a  patriot  than  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  a  few  years  later 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  CEosar,  the  man  who  **  slew  his  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome/'  Nor  is  his  surprise  lessened  when  he 
learns,  as  Cicero  did  to  his  great  Astonishment,  that  the  money  afber 
all  really  belonged  to  Brutus,  that  it  was  he  who  was  pressing  these 
unhappy  Cypriotes  to  despair  for  the  sake  of  his  48  per  cent,  interest, 
that  the  poor  pitiful  rogue  Scaptius  was  only  the  cloak  to  cover  the 
avarice  of  a  man  who  bore  one  of  the  noblest  names  in  Rome. 

For  Brutus  was  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  virtue ;  one  who  would 
nndoubtedly  have  been  sore  wounded  if  any  man  had  told  him  that  he 
was  bringing  disgrace  on  the  name  of  Rome  by  his  covetous  practices. 
This  is  why  I  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem  undue  length  on  this 
BUQgle  case  of  extortion,  because  it  is  certain  that  if  Brutus  sufiered 
five  Cypriote  Senators  to  be  starved  to  death  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
monstrous  claims,  other  men,  who  made  no  profession  of  righteousness, 
must  have  done  more  dreadful  deeds  than  this.  '^  If  they  do  these 
things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  " 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  by  way  of  Ca3sar*8  murderer  to  Caasar 
himself,  and  we  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  great  change  which 
he  wrought  in  the  Roman  State  ?  The  transformation  of  the  Republic 
into  an  Empire  used  to  be  attributed  to  the  ambition  of  one  man,  Cains 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  historians  even  of  the  last  century  used  to  bewail 
this  event  as  the  downfall  of  liberty  and  the  elevation  of  a  tyrant. 
The  more  careful  and  philosophical  investigations  of  recent  inquirers 
have  entirely  changed  our  point  of  view.  It  is  now  admitted  by 
nearly  all  historical  students  that  the  Roman  Republican  forms  had 
proved  utterly  insufficient  to  secure  decent  government  for  the  great 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  the  only  alternativo 
lay  between  a  disruption  of  the  Empire  into  its  original  atoms — a 
process  by  which  the  world  would  have  sustained  great  loss — and  its 
subjection  to  one  sovereign  ruler.  Opinions  differ,  and  probably  will 
differ  so  long  as  men  care  to  study  Roman  history,  as  to  the  motives 
and  character  of  Caesar.  That  he  was  ambitious  is  undeniable  ;  that 
he  started  on  his  public  career  with  any  premeditated  design  of  making 
himself  sole  ruler  of  the  Empire  is  doubtful  ;  that  some  of  his  most 
unconstitutional  deeds  were  done  in  self-defence  and  were  the  almost 
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necessary  replies  to  the  lawless  violence  of  his  enemies,  may  be 
reasonably  contended ;  bat  all  these  are  matters  for  fair  discoaBion. 
That  the  Bepnblic  as  it  was  administered  in  his  day,  and  as  it  had 
been  administered  for  at  least  one  generation  before  his  birth,  bad 
become  impossible  admits  of  no  question.  As  has  been  well  said,  it 
was  not  liberty  that  fell  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia^  but  the  right  of 
three  hundred  tyrants  to  enthral  the  world.  Put  at  its  very  worst  the 
substitution  of  the  Empire  for  the  Republic  meant  the  substitutiaii  of 
one  tyrant  for  those  three  hundred.  At  its  best  it  meant  the  rescue 
of  the  provinces  from  the  grasp  of  men  whose  avarice  made  them 
merciless,  and  the  subjection  of  those  provinces  to  governors  whom  a 
wise  and  patriotic  master  called  to  severe  account  for  every  act  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

Thus  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  Empire  maybe  fitly  compared 
to  the  process  by  which  some  of  the  mediaeval  kingdoms,  especially 
that  of  France,  became  established,  in  spite  of  the  revolts  of  the  great 
barons,  on  the  strong  foundation  of  the  good-will  of  the  commonalty. 
Even  as  Louis  le  Gros  and  Philip  Augustus  set  themselves  to  break 
down  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which  well-nigh  overshadowed 
them,  by  granting  charters  to  their  towns,  so— only  on  a  far  wider 
scale  and  by  a  much  more  sudden  stroke— did  Julius  CaBsar  strike 
down  the  power  of  the  senatorial  governors  in  the  interest  of  the 
cruelly  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  It  is  true  that  the 
Emperor,  like  the  Bourbon  King,  became  at  last  an  upas-treSi  under 
whose  shade  no  freedom  could  grow,  but  this  was  not  his  character  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  his  existence. 
^  That  miserable  deed,  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar — a  yet 
bigger  blunder  than  crime — arrested  the  progress  of  the  world,  vainly 
attempted  to  avert  the  inevitable,  and  finally  threw  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Boman  State  into  th6  hands  of  Augustus,  a  wonderfully  able 
politician,  but  not  a  man  who  possessed  that  marvellous  insight  into 
the  very  heart  of  things  which  distinguished  the  mighty  Julius.  Had 
Julius  lived ;  had  he  carried  some  of  his  magnificent  schemes  into 
execution ;  had  he  been  able  to  make  of  the  Senate  a  sort  of  parlia- 
ment representing  the  various  countries  of  the  Empire;  had  his 
descendants  been  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  some  of  their  successors, 
who  can  say  if  the  Boman  Empire  might  not  be  existing  at  this 
day  ?  As  it  was,  none  of  these  things  happened.  The  Senate  was 
never  a  real  parliament,  never  an  efiectual  counterpoise  to  the  despotic 
power  of  the  emperors — sometimes  petted  and  pampered  by  them, 
more  often  cowering  under  their  jealous  wrath.  In  the  great  Julian 
family  there  were  some  men  with  splendid  intellectual  gifts,  but  there 
was  also  an  element  of  mental  unsoundness  which,  when  a  man  had 
reached  the  dizzy  height  of  master  of  the  civilised  world,  often  broke 
forth  into  actual  insanity. 
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Caligula  was  a  raving  maniac,  Claudias  at  times  seemed  actually 
imbecile,  Nero*B  madness  turned  him  into  a  man-eating  tiger  ;  and 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  these  men  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
lasting  dynasty  being  established  in  the  Julian  line,  Yet  it  is  indis- 
putable that,  even  Duder  the  maddest  of  the  Julian  emperors,  the 
condition  of  the  provinces  was  incomparably  happier  than  it  had  been 
under  the  harpy  rule  of  the  Senate.  Rome  might  shudder  at  the 
cruelties  of  Nero ;  the  Senate  might  tremble  at  the  frown  of  Tiberius ; 
but  Gaul  rejoiced  and  Asia  was  glad  by  reason  of  the  change  in  their 
condition. 

A  terrible  civil  war  followed  the  death  of  the  last  Julian  emperor. 
After  a  short  interval,  filled  by  the  Flavian  dynasty,  even  the  worst 
of  whom  was  not  a  bad  ruler  for  the  provincials,  we  come  to  that 
wonderful  series  of  men  whom  we  sometimes  call  by  the  generic  name 
of  the  Antonineg»  and  whom  we  mast  pronounce  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  series  of  sovereign  princes  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

From  the  year  96  to  180  A.D.,  or  for  nearly  a  century,  these  five  men 
ruled  the  Koman  State — Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  of  whom  not  one  is  a  really  bad  emperor,  and  three  are  so 
good  that  we  should  have  some  diffiahlty  in  finding  their  equals  in  all 
the  ten  centuries  of  Christian  Europe.*  These  men,  all  but  the  first, 
were  chosen  by  a  process  of  selection  from  above,  each  emperor  choosing 
out  the  fittest  man  in  all  his  dominions  and  adopting  him  as  bis  sue* 
cesser,  a  process  which,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  so  long  as  the  right  of 
J  adoption  was  exerciped  by  a  wise  and  patriotic  prince,  combined  all  the 
advantages  of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  princes,  notwithstanding  some  greati 
natural  disasters, 

**  blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthqtiake,'* 

which  no  statesmanship  could  have  averted,  the  Roman  world  enjoyed 
such  peace  and  prosperity  as  it  had  not  known  before  and  was  not  to 
know  again  for  centuries.  It  was  by  these  men  and  their  Julian  and 
Flavian  predecessors  that  nearly  all  the  great  buildings,  the  very  ruina 
of  which  make  Rome  glorious,  were  reared  from  the  ground.  The 
Colosseum,  the  temples  in  the  Forum,  the  Forum  and  Column  of 
Trajan,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Column  of  Antoninus,  all  belong  to  the 
early  Empire.  Under  these  emperors  most  of  the  great  roads  were 
made  which  penetrated  into  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the  Empire, 
roads  which  the  barbarous  Middle  Ages  used  but  did  not  maintain  ;  so 
that,  at  any  rate  in  our  country,  the  means  of  communication  between 
London,  Chester,  and  York  were  probably  better  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  than   they  were   under  any  English   sovereign   before  the 


*  Possibly  Alfred  of  Wessejc,  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  Joseph  IL  of  Austria  maj 
ohalleoge  comparisou  wttb  these  three — Trajan,  Antoninus,  Marcus. 
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aooession  of  the  Hoiue  of  Hanover.  The  sea,  which  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Bepnblic  had  often  swarmed  with  pirates,  was  now  secure, 
and  from  port  to  port  of  the  Mediterranean  plied  the  bnsj  ahips, 
exchanging  the  prodncts  of  the  East  and  West  under  a  system  poe- 
tically of  nniversai  Free  Trade  ;  for  though  a  moderate  Cnstoms  4^^ 
was  levied  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and  a  harbonr  dniy  at  ]^Rb 
of  entiy,  protective  tariffs  were  unknown.  Gradually  the  boon  of  Boman 
citizenship  was  extended  to  one  class  of  the  provincials  after  another^ 
ftill  at  length,  in  215,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  made  all  the  freeinhabt- 
/tants  of  the  Empire  Roman  citizens.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  decay,  to  which  allusion  will  shortly  be  made,  were  already 
at  work,  true  that  some  of  the  splendour  and  appearance  of  proepexily 
in  the  Empire  was  too  dearly  purchased.  Still,  on  the  whole,  tbe 
first  two  centuries  after  Christ  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  foz^ 
tunate  time  for  the  Mediterranean  lands.  The  great  ^'  Roman  PeaoOy^ 
with  scarcely  an  interruption,  smiled  over  the  world.  A  work  of 
welding,  uniting,  incorporating  was  going  on  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euphrates.  Men  of  the  most  widely  sundered  ethnographical  desoemfc^ 
Gauls  and  Egyptians,  Ghreeks  and  Numidians,  learned  to  call  them- 
selves Romans,  and  took  pride  in  that  one  great  world-embracing  name. 
The  traces  of  this  change  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  Roumania  and  Roumelia  which  perplexed  some  of  us  when  the 
great  split  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  took  place  twenty  years  ago  axe 
both  different  forms  of  the  same  name :  both  look  back,  as  it  were, 
westward  from  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  city  by  the 
Tiber;  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  the  Greeks  have 
reverted  to  the  classical  name  Hellenes  and  divested  themselves  of  the 
name  Romaioi,  which  they  were  proud  to  bear  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages.* 

I  will  quote  tbe  words  of  a  poet  and  of  a  historian,  both  writing  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire,  when  its  fabric  was  already  falling  in  rain, 
to  illustrate  this  point  of  the  fascination  which,  with  all  her  crimes, 
with  all  her  selfishness,  the  glorious  name  of  Rome  possessed  for 
subjects  who  had  not  a  drop  of  Roman  blood  in  their  veins. 

Clandian,  a  man  probably  of  Greek  nationality,  bom  in  Egypt 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  writes  as  follows : 

•'  Rome,  Rome  alone  has  found  the  Fpell  to  charm 
The  tribes  that  bowed  beneath  her  oonqnoring  arm, 
Has  given  one  name  to  the  whole  human  race, 
And  clasped  and  sheltered  them  in  fond  embrace  ; 
3Iother,  not  mistress,  called  her  foe  her  son, 
And  bj  soft  ties  made  distant  countries  one. 
This  to  her  peaceful  sceptre  all  men  owe. 
That  through  the  nations,  whereso'cr  we  go. 

♦  ••  Until  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution  the  name  of  Hellenes  was  for- 
gotten, that  of  Graikoi  little  used,  and  that  of  Romaioi  universal.'— Finlay,  **  History  of 
Greece,"  v.  5. 
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StrangerB,  we  fiQd  a  fatherl&nd  ;  our  home 
We  change  at  will     We  count  it  sport  t-o  roam 
Through  dUtant  Thule^  cr  with  sails  unfurled 
Seek  the  inoat  drear  reoadaes  of  the  world ; 
That  we  maj  tread  Rhone^s  or  Orontes'  shore. 
That  we  are  all  one  oation  evermore/'  * 


Tlie  historian  whose  words  I  would  quote  to  you  is  Ammlanus 
Marcellinus,  an  ofHcer  in  the  Roman  army,  Syrian  by  birth,  Greek  by 
speech,  born  about  the  year  330,  He  served  under  the  Emperor 
Julian,  on  whose  death,  when  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  his  saccessor,  Jovian,  basely  abandoned  the  Eoman  provinces 
beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  Eastern  foe.  One  of  the  chief  cities  in 
the  surrendered  territory  was  Nisibia,  which  had  been  Roman  for  two 
centuries.  When  the  citizens  of  Nisibis  hesurd  that  the  Emperor  who 
had  thus  abandoned  them  was  brought  by  the  necessity  of  his  line  of 
retreat  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  they  streamed  out  to  his  camp, 
and,  stretching  forth  their  hands,  prayed  and  besought  him  not  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  Empire.  They  asked  for  no  subsidies  from  the 
public  chest,  for  no  detachment  of  soldiers ;  they  alone,  if  they  had 
the  Emperor'^  leave  to  do  so,  would  defend  their  ancestral  homes 
against  the  barbarian.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was  bound  by 
his  oath  to  the  Parthians,  and  oould  not  depart  from  it.  Thereupon 
all  the  citizens,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  poured  forth  from  the 
city,  after  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the  homes  which  were  so  dear  to 
them,  in  which  their  childish  years  had  been  passed,  where  they  had 
known  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  family  life.  Indescribably  dear  as 
those  walla  and  tombs  were  to  them,  they  would  not  remain  at  Nisibis 
at  the  price  of  severance  from  the  great  Empire  which  had  sheltered 
them  and  their  fathers  for  centuries. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  notwithstanding  all  its  triumphs  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  notwithstanding  the  spell  which  it  cast  over  the  S  | 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  races  which  it  conquered — a  spell  which,  I    ^ 
fear,  England  seldom  casts  over  her  subjects — the  Boman  Empire  felL 
Why  was  this  ?     I  wiU  only  attempt  to  lay  before  you  a  few  of  the 
chief  causes  of  her  ruin. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  I  think,  we  must  place  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  diadem  was  in  the  gift  of  the  soldiery.  The  Emperor,  as  I 
have  said,  had  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  Eoman  State,  but 

"  Hiec  esfc,  in  gremiam  victos  qaiB  sola  recepit    ' 
Humanumquo  genus  commuai  nomine  fovit 
Matris  non  dominsB  ritu :  civesque  vocavlt  ' 
Quos  domnil,  nezuqne  pio  Innginqua  revinxit. 

Hujus  paciflcis  dobemna  moribus  omnes, 
Qiio<l  vebiti  patriis  regiombus  utitur  hospes, 
Quod  serlem  toutare  licet ;  qnod  cernere  Tholeo 
LusuB  et  liorrendoi^  quondam  penetrare  recessus, 
Qaod  bihimus  pa«,sim  Rliodanum,  potamui;  Orontem, 
Qnod  eunctl  gene  una  sumuB." 

— Claudlan.  ♦♦  In  CoDa.  StiUchoDls,*'  IL  160-159, 
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his  name,  Impcrator^  me&Dt  General,  and  it  was  aa  the  master  of  thirty 
legions,  and  iu  defiance  of  all  the  maxims  of  the   constitution,  that 
Cresar  had  won  supreme  power.     Could  his  dynasty  hare  settled  down  ! 
into  a  regular,  time-hallowed  sueceesion  of  sovereigns,  from  father  to 
son,  perhaps^  as  I  have  said,  the  Empire  might  have  lasted  till  modem 
times*     From  the  eausee  at  which   I  have   already  hinted  this  was 
impossible*     In    less  than    a    century    after    Augustus    became  sold 
sovereign  the  last  of  his  descendants  perished  by  his  own  hand.     In 
the  civil  war  which  followed,  the  legions  discovered  that  Emperors 
could  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,  and  from  that  time  onward 
this  thought  was  always  more  or  less  in  the  mind  of  every  amhitiooa 
general :  "  Who  knows  what  may  be  the   turn   of  Fortune's  wheel  P 
Who  knows  but  I  may  one  day  be  lord  of  all  ?  "     For  a  century;  as  I 
have  said,  this  evil  was  averted  by  the  wisdom  and   the  patriotism 
of  the  adopted  Emperors ;  but  after  that  it  burst  forth  and  ravaged 
without  restraint  the  Roman  world. 

The  third  century,  the  century  which  really  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to 
the  life  of  the  State,  was  one  long  series  of  pronunciamiento^,  •  A 
general  desires  to  make  himself  Emperor;  he  pampers  and  flatters 
his  soldiers,  he  promises  them  an  enormous  donative  ;  the  legions 
acclaim  him  Imperator  and  Augustus;  he  marches  towards  Rome, 
wins  or  loses  a  battle^  it  matters  not.  In  either  case  he  is  dealing 
one  more  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  State*  If  he  wins,  he 
sits  upon  his  uneasy  throne  for  two  or  three  years,  coins  denarii,  on 
which  he  is  styled  "  Pious,  Happy,  Most  Invincible."  In  two  or  three 
years  another  general,  in  some  other  province,  repeats  the  process ; 
he,  too,  is  acclaimed  August  and  Invincible;  he  marches  into  Italy; 
perhaps  he  wins,  and  the  short  day  of  the  previous  Emperor  ends 
in  a  gory  sunset. 

That  is  literally  the  story  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  almost  th© 
whole  of  the  third  century  ;  and  when  bo  much  depended  on  the  vigour 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  ruler,  you  can  easily  imagine  what 
ruin  and  disorganisation  it  must  have  caused,  how  the  whole  machine 
of  administration  would  get  hopelessly  out  of  gear,  how  the  old  gam© 
of  the  plunder  of  the  provincials  would  recommence  when  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  withdrawn,  how  all  classes  of  the  community 
would  b©  racked  and  ravaged  in  order  to  provide  the  promised  dona- 
tive for  the  soldiers  of  each  successful  usurper. 

Therefore  let  the  British  Empire  not  lightly  prize  nor  hastily  throw 
away  the  great  gift  of  an  hereditary  monarchical  succession.  It  is  no 
small  matter  that  the  man  or  woman  who  holds  the  highest  place  in 
these  realms  is  able  to  trace  back  descent  in  an  undoubted  line  to 
Alfred  the  Great  and  William  the  Norman.  Hereditary  kingship 
has  given  us  a  few  excellent  sovereigns,  many  middling,  a  few  detes- 
table ones ;  but  even  the  worst  and  meanest  of  the  race  did  at  least 
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thia  semce  to  the  State  that,  by  keeping  the  throne  filled,  he  prevented 
that  scramble  for  eapremacy  between  general  and  general,  or  dema- 
gogue and  demagogae,  or  baron  and  baron,  which  has  so  often  ended 
in  civil  war,  and  which  was  one  great  cause  of  the  rain  of  Rome. 

2,  A  second  great  caoBe  of  the  decay  of  the  Koman  Empire  was 
andonbtedly  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  on  slavery.  But  bo,  it  may- 
be said,  were  all  the  great  States  of  antiquity.  Athens,  Sparta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  all  presupposed  by  their  constitution  the  existence 
of  a  large  class  of  bondsmen  at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid ;  all 
accepted  thia  as  part  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  order  of  things ; 
in  all  of  them,  even  the  most  democratic,  citizenship,  self-government, 
free  speech,  all  the  best  part  of  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  were  for 
the  slave-owner,  not  for  the  slave.  Precisely,  and  that  is  probably 
one  reason  why,  as  already  remarked,  the  modern  kingdoms  and 
republics  have  shown  such  a  far  greater  tenacity  of  life  than  their 
earlier  prototypes.  In  comparison  with  most  of  those  ancient  States 
Rome  was  extraordinarily  long  lived  ;  bnt  the  cancer  of  slavery  which 
she  shared  with  them  was  working  all  the  time,  and  in  the  end 
helped  to  destroy  her.  And  the  wars,  the  triumphant  wars  of  Rome, 
helped  on  this  consummation.  Every  war  brought  into  the  hands  of 
the  dealers  crowds  of  slaves — Gauls,  Germans,  Tbracians,  Syrians — and 
these  men — sold  to  some  wealthy  Roman  who  had  perhaps  piled  up  his 
fortune  out  of  the  rain  of  their  homes — either  pandered  to  his  vices  as 
his  household  slaves,  or,  if  condemned  to  the  life-in-death  of  the  field 
hand,  toiled  all  day  long  in  chains  under  the  hot  sun  of  Italy,  and  at 
night  were  shut  up  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  dungoon-like  crgastulum. 
As  has  been  seen  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the  world,  slave 
labour  drove  out  free  labour.  The  former  is,  I  suppose,. if  worked  by  an 
overseer  without  conscience  or  compassion,  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but 
at  any  rate  the  very  fact  that  labour  is  performed  by  slaves  makes  labour 
dishonourable.  The  free  man  will  not  stoop  to  till  the  ground,  to  weave, 
to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  because  all  these  are  the  occupations  of  slaves, 
and  he  fears  to  be  confounded  with  the  servile  throng.  So  the  delusion 
is  fostered  that  only  war  and  politics  are  the  fitting  business  of  the 
free  man.  The  bappy  life  of  honourable  toil  is  abandoned,  and  there 
are  leA;  only  a  dissolute  and  turbulent  mob  in  the  cities,  gangs  of  miser- 
able, despairing,  vengeance-brooding  slaves  in  the  country.  A  society 
which  rested  on  such  a  basis  as  this,  at  the  first  rude  shock  of  bar* 
barian  invasion  might  well  topple  down  in  hopeless  ruin. 

3.  And  this  process,  the  replacement  of  the  noble  free  population 
of  Italy  by  gangs  of  slaves,  was  powerfully  helped  by  a  measure  which 
seemed  at  first  sight  fair  and  reasonable — the  distribution  of  cheap  com 
to  the  citi2:en8  of  Rome.  The  younger  Gracchus  proposed  and  carried 
a  law  that  every  citbsen  of  Rome  should  be  entitled  to  buy  every  month 
a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  com  for  Is.  S^t.,  which  was  something  less 
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thaB  half  the  markel  price.     In  ilaelf  the  propoad  Meoii 
eooogh.     By  the  sta^omg  arms  and  atoot  hearia  of  the  mrnmaoaiky  of 
Borne,  guided  by  the  astute  statecraft  of  the  Seoatet  the  grast  ftAmc 
of  Boman  dominkm  had  been  bsiltttpL     While  the  Senator  was  adom^ 
log  hia  villa  with  pietnrea  and  atatoea,  the  plunder  of  the  ooraqoated 
provinces,  was  it  not  reaaonabla  that  the  poor  plebeian  ahould  bare  Iba 
battle  of  life  made  a  little  easier  for  him  by  pAjiog  aereiileeii  penoe 
instead  of  three  ahilUngs  for  hia  monthly  Uoor  bill  ?  And  yeipfadacaUy 
no  meaanre  tended  more  than  this  to  the  degradatioo  and  rain  of  the 
Boman  commonalty,  to  the  deatroetion  of  the  very  daaa  from  which 
had  been  drawn  the  stont  eoldiers  of   the  Porno  and  Macedontaii 
wars.     The  cheap  purchase  waa  gradoallj  tamed  into  a  free  gift  ;  thai 
bnshels  of  com  were  turned  into  ready*baked  loaves  of  bread  i 
bated  to  the  mob   as  they  sat  upon  steps  lining  the  seven  kUb  i 
Bome.     The  provinces,  especially  Egypt  and  Africa,  were  pat  iinder] 
contribution  in  order  to  supply  the  atijiona  or  com  iargeme  of 
Komau  people.     It  came  to  be  reoognised  as  one  of  the  firet  doties  \ 
the  ruler,  whether  he  were  called  Consul,  Emperor  or  Pn^torian  j 
to  keep  up  this  dole  of  com  to  its  full  amount,  if  poasible  to  inci 
it.    Thus  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire  became  a  crowned  socialiam 
outdoor  relief  for  the  mass  of  the  city  df^ellers  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
febrio,  absolute  irresponsible  power  imd  unchecked  extravagance  at 
^  the  top.     Certainly  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  Boman  Empire  goe^ 
it  seems  to  show  that  socialism  cannot  be  co-eriHtent  with  Kberty. 

All  this  deluge  of  cheap  com^nay,  of  absolutely  gratuitous  com — 
poured  into  Italy  meant  ruin  to  the  Italian  farmer*  What  waa  the  ago 
of  bis  growing  his  wheat  in  the  plains  of  Latium  or  Campania  wbeik 
his  one  great  natural  market,  Borne,  waa  by  the  action  of  the  State 
supplied  with  wheat  at  nothing  a  quarter?  Thus  the  petty  farmera 
of  Italy  as  a  class  rapidly  disappeared.  Arable  land  was  teamed  iato 
pasture ;  the  great  lati/midia,  as  they  were  caUed,  passed  into  the  haiida 
\of  Senators  and  puhlkani  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  provincea. 
There  where  once  had  been  the  happy  homesteads  of  men  who  ooold 
wield  the  inbna  or  drive  the  plough  with  equal  patient  courage,  were 
now  vast  plains  grazed  over  by  flocks  of  sheep,  tilled,  as  f ar  aa  tilth 
waa  necessary,  by  gangs  of  slaves  whose  chains  clanked  as  they  moved, 
while  afar  off  rose  the  walls  of  the  ergoMidum^  not  their  home  bat  their 
nightly  prison. 

4.  A  fourth  and  most  potent  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Empire  waa 
the,  fi/nancial  opprcssioyi  of  the  middle  classta,  I  have  said  that  the 
State  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  crowned  socialism.  Oesar  in 
his  stately  house  on  the  Palatine  might  lord  it  aa  he  pleased  over 
the  lives  o£  the  Senators  and  the  treasures  of  the  State,  so  long  as  he 
kept  the  soldiers  in  good  humour  by  anfficient  donatives^  and  the  mob 
of  Bome  and  the  other  big  cities  happy  with  bread  and  beast-oiioira* 
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Bat  ibis  tacit  compact  of  the  highest  and  lowest  meant  rain  to  all 
the  olasseB  between  them.  Upon  the  middle  classes  all  over  the 
Empire  was  thrown  the  burden  of  taxation,  a  burden  which  became 
absolutely  crushing  as  the  years  rolled  on,  I  fear  that  even  the  noble 
works  of  the  Antonine  period — the  roadsj  the  aqueducts,  the  bridges, 
the  harbouTfi — were  somewhat  more  than  the  finances  of  the  Empire, 
eepecially  with  the  unscientific  method  of  dealing  with  State  debts 
which  then  prevailed,  could  well  afford.  At  any  rate  it  is  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  that  we  first  begin  to  see  signs  of  that 
eachaustion  of  the  taxpayer  which  is  such  a  fatal  symptom  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  I  cannot,  of  course^  here  go  into  the  details 
of  Imperial  finance,  but  I  may  state  that  for  the  land*tax,  which  was 
the  largest  source  of  revenue,  and  for  some  other  taxes  also,  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  of  holding  the  Curia  responsible.  The  Curia  was 
the  unit  of  local  self-government ;  we  may  call  it  perhaps  the  county 
council  or  the  municipal  corporation  of  each  district.  Admission  to 
the  Curia  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  and  Empire  had  been  a 
coveted  honour ;  the  letters  DEC  for  Decurio  on  many  a  tombstone 
in  Italy  teU  of  the  self-satisfaction  of  tho  provincial  farmer  or 
merchant  who  was  proud  of  this  mark  of  the  oonfidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the  burden  of  taxation  became 
heavier,  and  one  decurion  after  another  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
his  obligations  to  the  tax-gatherer,  the  State  began  to  hold  the 
members  of  the  Curia  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  taxes  of 
the  whole  community.  If  A  cannot  pay  his  taxes,  and  says  he  would 
rather  throw  up  hia  lands  than  attempt  to  pay  his  tnimttim,  very 
well,  let  him  do  so;  but  B  and  C  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet  will  have  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Such  was,  in  fact^ 
the  language  of  the  Emperors  through  their  representatives  in  the- 
provinces;  and  now,  instead  of  a  coveted  honour,  the  title  Decurio ^ 
became  a  brand  of  hated  slavery.  The  principle  of  hereditary  obliga- 
tion was  enforced.  If  a  man's  father  had  been  a  decurion  he  must 
be  a  decurion  too.  Did  he  try  to  escape  from  this  obligation  by 
becoming  a  soldier  or  a  priest,  even  from  the  army  and  from  the* 
church  he  was  drawn  back  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  and  •*  bound 
pver  to  the  duties  of  the  Curia.*'  It  is,  perhaps,  only  by  toiling 
through  the  long  and  dreary  section  of  the  Theodoaian  Code  which 
is  concerned  with  this  subject  that  one  can  get  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  hopeless  misery  of  the  decurion,  the  middle  classes,  or  what 
should  have  been  the  middle  classes  of  the  Empire,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  under  Constantine  and  Theodosius  and  their  sue-, 
oessors.  Bankrupt  members  of  bankrupt  corporations,  unwilling  citi- 
zens of  a  dying  Empire — upon  them  more  than  upon  any  other  classes 
of  the  community  fell  the  agony  and  the  shame  of  her  prolonged 
death-throes. 

VOL.  Lzxni.  £ 
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5.  Fifth  and  laat  among  the  causes  of  the  fatal  collapse  of  Rome  t, 
place  that  which  superficial  obeervers  were  wont  to  place  the  firrt, 
namely,  the  incmmons  of  the  BarbariatiB.  I  do  not  undervalue  tho 
force  and  fnry  of  the  barbaric  wave  which,  afler  it  had  been  resisted 
with  more  or  lees  success  for  upwards  of  a  century,  finally  buret  the 
dykes  in  the  year  378,  and  thenceforward  rolled  almost  uobindered 
over  the  Mediterranean  lands.  The  men  whom  we  call  Barbariana 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Teutonic  race>  a  race  which  has  ever 
been  strong,  courageous,  and  persistent  They  were  goaded  into  a 
passion  of  alarm  by  the  appearance  of  the  uncouth  Asiatic  hordes  of 
innumerable  Huns  in  their  old  dwellings,  and,  moreover,  the  wealth 
and  delightsomeness  of  the  lands  under  Roman  rale  had  long  attracted 
their  hungry  eyes.  Still,  for  all  this,  I  think  we  may  assert  that  the 
Teutonic  invaders  would  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
^  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  that  Empire  itself  been 
in  a  condition  of  political  health. 

Not  the  7MI,  for  it  is  evident  that  plunder  rather  than  a  well* 
concerted  scheme  of  conquest  was  at  first  the  object  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  Hemli ;  and  that  even  after  their  first  successes  they  stood  at 
gaze  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  which  they  had  caused,  like  a  French 
revolutionary  mob  in  the  palace  of  their  kings,  half  awed  by  the 
sight  of  all  that  old-world  splendour,  willing  indeed  to  lay  their  handa 
on  anything  that  they  could  carry  away,  but  almost  reluctant  to  apply 
the  irrevocable  flame  to  a  building  so  far-famed  and  so  magnificent. 

Nor  ought  the  Barbarians  to  have  had  the  pmccr  to  deal  a  smashing 
blow  to  the  Roman  fabric.  The  superiority  of  the  Imperial  troops  in 
the  temper  of  their  arms  and  in  the  scientific  discipline  of  their 
soldiers  was  evinced  on  many  a  battle-field  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  showed  that  the  Barbarians  fighting  against  Rome  wore 
at  a  disadvantage  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Asiatics  to-day  in  warring 
against  the  regular  troops  of  England  or  of  France*  But  there  was 
also  this  fatal  flaw  in  the  Roman  case^  that  there  was  no  sufl^ient 
population  to  back  the  efforts  and  recruit  the  exhausted  ranks  of 
the  soldiery.  As  Seeley  has  finely  said,  '^  In  the  Roman  Empire  the 
human  harvest  was  bad  **  — the  result  of  those  various  causes  of  decay 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Thus  when  the  Barbariana  had  once  broken 
through  the  frontier  line  of  the  Empire,  they  found  great  em] 
spaces  surrounding  the  cities.  In  these  they  settled,  and  if  driven  oj 
returned  again  and  again,  like  vultures  to  a  carcase  in  the  desert,  till 
at  last  the  Roman  heart  was  too  weak  to  rouse  itself  for  another 
effort,  and  so  one  more  province  was  lost  to  the  Empire, 

The  Emperors  themselves  recognised  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
their  subjects  was  dwindling,  and  made  continual  efforts  to  increase 
it.  Witness  the  frequent  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  anooeasors  against 
celibacy,  their  attempts — wHch  to  us  aeem  almost  grotesque— to  coax 
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the  wealtUer  citizens  into  marriage  and  the  rearing  of  a  large  family. 
Later  on,  when  the  depopulation  had  made  greater  etridea  and  coold 
no  longer  be  stayed  by  remedies  like  these,  we  find  them  settling 
whole  tribes  of  Barbarians  in  the  border  provinces  within  the  frontier 
of  the  Empire.  There  was  thus  a  sort  of  peaceful  conquest  going 
forward,  a  pacific  and  gradual  Teotonisation  of  the  Empire.  It  has 
been  a  good  deal  discnsaed  whether  this  poKcy  hastened  or  delayed 
the  final  catastrophe.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  delayed  it.  The 
Barbarians  thus  peacefully  settled  on  the  Roman  lands  6oon»  I  imagine, 
began  to  take  pride  in  their  position  as  citizens  of  the  great  world- 
empire,  and  were  for  the  most  part  ready  to  defend  their  own  homes, 
and  therefore  the  provinces  farther  from  the  frontier,  against  the 
attacks  of  their  late  fellow  countrymen.  Thus  the  stream  of  barbarian 
invasion^  like  some  river  nearing  the  sea,  was  in  danger  of  **  silting 
ap/'  and  losing  all  its  on-rashing  impetus. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  late  Imperial  scheme 
of  recruiting  the  armies  of  Rome  among  these  very  Barbarians.  True, 
it  had  always  been  the  policy,  and  for  long  the  saccesafnl  policy,  of 
the  Republic  to  lean  heavily  on  her  allies  for  help  in  war,  and  even 
to  make  the  last  conquered  nation  help  in  subduing  the  next  people 
that  had  to  be  encountered,  Thns,  in  our  own  islMid  there  were 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Dacians  garrisoning  the  camps  along  the  line 
of  the  Eoman  Wall,  whUe  squadrons  of  Britons  were  guarding  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  But  in  the  great  conquering 
days  of  the  Roman  State  there  was  always  in  the  legions  a  nncleus  of 
brave,  well-disciplined  Italian  peasants,  round  whom  these  *'  auxiliary" 
troops  could  cluster.  In  the  third  and  fonrth  centuries  the  Italian 
peasant  had  vanished :  the  allies^  many  of  them  sofl  Orientals  inapt 
for  war,  made  up  the  mass  of  the  army.  Sturdy  Goths,  Alaus,  and 
Vandals,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  were  taken  sufficiently 
behind  the  scenes  to  eee  the  weakness  of  their  masters,  and  often 
returned  to  tell  the  tale  to  their  fellow  countrymen.  At  the  same 
time,  they  had  received  from  the  Roman  centurions  just  that  drill  and 
discipline  which  were  needed  to  give  point  and  piercing  power  to  thai 
iron  of  their  stolid  courage. 

Alaric  the  A'iaigoth,  who  was  the  first  Barbarian  to  stand  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  a  conqueror,  had  served  for  years  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  Imperial  army,  and  in  his  campaign  under  Theodoeius,  in  394, 
learned  the  way  to  Rome,  The  rulers  of  the  nearly  bankrupt  Stat© 
tried  to  reduce  his  allowances  and  those  of  his  Gothic  followers.  There 
were  complaints  and  recriminations.  As  the  Gothic  historian  says : 
"  Fearing  lest  their  own  valour  shoold  be  relaxed  by  a  long  peace,  the 
Goths  ordained  over  themselves  a  king  named  Alaric,  who,  being  thns 
crowned*  and  consulting  on  the  matter  with  his  people,  persuaded  them 
to  seek  kingdoms  for  themselves  by  their  own  labours,  rather  than  quietly 
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to  fi9  down  in  solijection  to  others,  and  therefore,  gBibmng  tagetber  an 
flfoj,  lie  Dicdied  against  the  Empire."'  Foiled  once  and  ogpin,  he 
iUD  itnigi^kd  on,  poreoaded  that  he  heard  an  inward  vvm  nying, 
^  Fsoetrabu  ad  Urbem.'*  He  did  penetrate  at  lafll  to  th%  Citj,  he 
^ImU  it  to  fsnami.  he  blockaded,  he  finally  ncked  it.  That  captors 
aod  Mck  of  the  great  City,  on  Aognst  24, 410,  marked  more  than  any 
other M^  ment  the  criaiB  of  that  long  and  memorable  bagedj  whicii 
we  odl  the  FaU  of  Borne, 

And  now,  having  glanced  over  some  of  the  chief  caosea  which  led 
to  the  dismption  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire^  we  may  ask  onr- 
eatvee  in  oonclnmon  how  many  of  the  same  symptoms  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own«  Not,  certainly,  a  dwindling  popniation.  Oor  legislatois 
have  DO  need  to  resort  to  expedienta  like  Uie  jus  trium  liberorum  in 
Ofder  to  Jbater  the  growth  of  large  families.  Kot  the  decreaeei  but 
the  rapid  rato  of  increase  of  oar  population,  nearly  a  million  in  erery 
three  yean,  caosee  searcbiDga  of  heart  to  an  English  patriot,  homg 
fluiy  the  Borplas  of  oar  people  find  their  way  across  the  seas  to  aoioil. 
magnificent  new  homes  as  Canada  and  Australia,  and  more  and  more 
may  it  be  the  basiness  of  oar  statesmen  to  gnide  and  regulate  that 
fertiUitng  stream !  Bat  meanwhile  we  may,  perhaps,  take  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  even  the  superabundance  of  our  population  is 
an  ertdence  of  vigour  rather  than  of  decay. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Britain  is  exhausting  the  resonroes  of  her 
diitant  poasesmons  for  her  own  benefit.  Her  relation  towards  most  of 
her  cobniee  is  that  of  a  liberal,  almost  too  indulgent  parent.  TiU 
a  very  few  years  ago  the  whole  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
with  one  exception,  has  fallen  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  little 
islands.  Now  the  colonies  are  beginning  to  come  forward  to  take  their 
■hare  of  the  burden ;  but  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  have  either 
tlie  deatre  or  the  power  to  drain  of  their  wealth  those  great  self- 
governing  communities  as  Rome  drained  Asia  Minor  and  Achaia* 

I  said,  however,  with  one  exception.  India,  as  we  all  know,  pays 
heavily  for  the  army  which  we  maintain  therej  and  there  are  some 
who  say  that  British  rule  in  India  reproduces  the  worst  features 
of  Boman  rule  in  the  provinces.  I  do  not  think  this  charge  can  be 
maintained.  In  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company's  Baj 
there  were  undoubtedly  officials  and  money-lenders  who  plundered 
the  defenceless  Hindoo  almost  as  Verres  plundered  the  Sicilians. 
But  Parliament  and  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation  soon 
remedied  that  abuse.  In  the  whole  of  our  national  history  I  do 
not  think  we  have  done  any  nobler  work  than  that  which  has  been 
done  by  that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Collectors,  the  civil  and  military  officials  of  India.  The  cost  of  the 
government  of  India^  though  large,  has  not,  I  venture  to  think,  been 
too  large  for  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  order  and  peace  which  it 


has  bestowed  oa  that  vast  region ;  nor  are  there  many  nobler  fignree 
in  political  life  than  those  of  the  men  who  have  exercised  almost 
royal  power  in  some  Indian  district  as  large  as  France  or  Germany, 
and  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  their  country,  return  home 
almost  as  poor  as  they  went  out,  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  little  English  country  town*  But  for  all  this,  the  whole 
effect  of  our  policy,  civil  and  military  alike,  is  to  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  masses  of  the  people  of  ^ 
India  are  poor.  Are  we  giving  them,  in  defence,  in  civilisation,  i 
and  in  government,  a  more  costly  article  than  they  can  attbrd  ?  \ 
I  think  that  any  one  who  traces  the  effect  of  financial  exhaustion  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  look  with  some 
anxiety  on  the  narrow  margin  of  subsistence  which  is  often  left  to  the 
Indian  taxpayer.  Possibly  that  Indian  Budget  which  is  generally 
laid  before  an  exhausted  House  of  Commons  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
Seeaion  on  some  afternoon  in  late  July  is  the  document  above  all 
others  over  which  a  far-seeing  British  patriot  ought  to  ponder  with 
anxious  thought. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  also  consider  the  policy  of 
the  employment  of  the  soldiers  of  other  vvSbeB  in  our  armies*  I  have 
said  that  in  Bome^s  great  days  she  leant  u[)on  her  allies,  but  that 
when  she  leant  upon  them  alone  she  fell*  From  a  military  point  of 
view  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  faithful  service  rendered 
to  the  English  Queen  by  the  wiry  little  Ghoorkas^  in  the  transforma- 
tion which  English  officers  have  effected  in  the  once  cowed  and 
demoralised  Egyptian  troops.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
State  that  there  should  be,  as  there  now  is,  comradeship  and  some  sort 
of  healthy  rivalry  between  the  British  and  the  native  soldier :  that 
they  should  share  the  same  hardships  and  the  same  dangers.  If  ever 
the  day  came  when  Englishmen  thought  that  they  could  *'  sit  at  home 
at  ease,**  leaving  Asiatics  and  Africans  to  do  the  tighting  for  them 
and  take  all  the  hard  knocks  that  were  going,  they  would  lose,  and 
would  deserve  to  lose,  their  world-wide  empire. 

Slavery,  that  curse  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is,  we  rejoice  to  think,  not 
eating  into  the  vitals  of  our  State,  And- — another  mighty  difference 
— we  have  with  us  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which,  whether  we  believe 
or  disbelieve  in  its  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Eternal »  no  one  can 
deny  to  be  the  greatest  altruistic  force  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Especially  in  our  dealings  with  weaker  and  subject  races  would  I 
emphasise  the  benefit  which  we  derive  from  the  existence  in  the  world 
of  such  organisations  as  the  Christian  Churches.  Every  civilised  race 
that  has  ever  come  into  contact  with  barbarism — our  own  quite  as 
much  as  the  Roman,  perhaps  more  than  the  Roman — is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  moral  balance  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  finds  that  it 
can  push  the  barbarian  out  of  its  path.     We  see  with  alarm  the  sort 
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of  frenzy  of  Belfiahness  which  seems  to  attack  some  men,  not  cmel 
by  nature,  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  As 
some  safeguard  against  this  most  deadly  disease  of  the  nadonal 
character  we  look  to  the  reports  of  Christian  missionaries,  who  often 
perform  for  their  dark-hued  neighbours  an  office  like  that  which  in  the 
later  Soman  Empire  was  entrusted  to  the  Defensor  OtvitcUia,  and  who, 
if  powerless  to  prevent  wrong,  are  at  least  able  to  insure  that  the 

I  national  conscience  shall  be  stung  to  agony  by  the  knowledge  of  its 
commission. 

National  Character:    I  end  with   that  thought.      After  all,    the 

'  most  precious  asset  in  our  national  balance-sheet  is  not  this  pro- 
tectorate or  that  kingdom,  not  "  ships,  colonies,  or  commerce/'  ba^ 
the  character  of  the  men  of  this  nation,  to  which  each  of  the  three 
partners,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has  contributed  its  own 
indispensable  element.  We  are  not  easily  understood  nor  easily  loved. 
We  do  not,  like  the  Soman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Russian,  fascinate 
the  peoples  of  lesser  civilisation  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact. We  are  selfish,  as  I  fear  most  nations  are  selfish,  and  our  neigh- 
bours, not  always  justly,  think  us  to  be  grasping.  But  deep  down  ia 
the  national  heart  there  is,  I  think,  an  instinctive  love  of  fair  play,, 
which  is  capable  at  times  of  rising  into  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
righteousness.  We  have  been  hitherto  patient,  truthful,  and  I  think 
we  may  say  courageous.  The  character  of  a  nation,  as  the  character 
of  an  individual,  may  change,  and  there  are  many  influences  at  work 
which  may  tend  to  enervate  and  to  degrade  us,  to  destroy  our  love  of 

\  truth,  to  poison  the  fountains  of  family  life. 

But,  so  long  as  we  successfully  resist  these  influences,  and  keep  the 

>  fibre  of  our  national  character  undissolved,  I  believe  the  world  will  not 
witness  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire. 

Thomas  Hodgkin, 


HOW  JOSEPH  ARCH  WAS  DRIVEN 
FROM   THE   STATE   CHURCH. 


WHEN  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  written  few  books 
will  be  more  prized  by  the  historian  than  the  ''  Life  of  Joseph 
Arch.*'  Here  we  have  in  comparatively  brief  compasa  an  authentic 
page  from  the  book  of  the  life  of  the  Engliflh  laboorlng  man,  a  legible 
page  in  which  the  narrative  is  inscribed  in  plain,  bold  characters,  and 
a  page  also  that  is  lit  up  with  many  vivid  word -pictures  of  the  realities 
of  English  life  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  a  book  that  is  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel,  and  yet  weighty  and  suggestive  as  the  treatise  of  any 
philosopher.  Whether  the  Countess  of  Warwick  suggested  the  writing 
of  it,  or  whether  Joseph  Arch  brought  his  memoirs  to  the  Lady 
Paramount  of  his  native  county  to  be  edited,  I  know  not,  but  between 
them  they  have  contributed  to  cor  national  annals  one  of  the  books 
that  will  live. 

We  feel  as  we  turn  over  every  page,  here  we  have  the  typical 
Englishman,  Here  is  the  old  English  stock,  unadulterated  with 
foreign  strain,  unspoiled  by  cosmopolitan  culture,  a  chip  of  the  genuine 
old  original  block,  on  which,  as  on  foundations  of  granite,  the  whole 
superstructure  of  our  empire  is  reared.  Our  library  shelves  are  crowded 
with  lives  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  aud  scholars,  who  were  reared  in 
palaces,  educated  in  universities,  and  fostered  into  eminence  by  favour- 
able opportunities*  But  they  are  the  fewest  of  the  few,  and  the 
totality  of  their  experiences  only  represents  the  life  of  a  decimal 
percentage  of  the  people.  But  Joseph  Arch  was  born  in  a  cottage, 
and,  as  John  Bright  reminded  us,  the  nation  lives  in  cottage  homes. 
He  learned  to  read  in  the  village  school^  and  left  it  to  earn  a  penny 
as  a  juvenile  scarecrow.  His  university  was  the  plough-tail.  He  was 
the  most  expert  hedger  and  ditcher  in  the  countryside.  He  is  a 
sample,  not  of  the  cream,  but  of  the  milk.     He  is  one  of  the  rank  and 
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Ala.     In  faim  wa  seem  to  join  bands  with  long  vanished  generatioiiB  o£j 
the  ancf'starfi  of  our  English  race.     As  need-tinie  and  harvest,  snmmQ 
anil  winter,  oeaao  not  for  ever^  bat  were  before  all  constitutions^  and 
will  remain  when  all  empires  have  crumbled  to  diist^  eo  the  plough* 
man,  and  the  reaper^  tho  carter^  the  hedger,  and  the  ditcher  represent 
the  oioit  ancmnt  of  all  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  now  existing  in 
dvili«i»d  lands.      For  the  hnnter  who  preceded  tho  cultivator  survives. 
in  Christendom  only  as  a  curio  in  a  museum.  He  is  aielic  of  the  past  J 
no  longer  a  vital  section   of  a  living  world.     But  the  agriculturist] 
is  always  with  tis.     The  steam-plough  and  the  electric  motor  may 
change  the   conditions  of  his  industry  ;  but  the  ploughing  and  the 
reaping,  the  atimulation  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  by  the  capriciousJ 
aid  of  the  great  natural  deities — the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  wind — 
will  never  die  out  among  men.     There  were  men  like  Joseph  Arch  in 
Warwickshire,  living  much  as  he  did,  bearing  the  same  privations, 
ohf^rinhtng  the  same  aspirations,  and  wielding  much  the  same  imple- 
inentn  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  and  there  wUl  be  much  the  sama  j 
kind  of  men  in  Warwickshire  when  our  remote  descendants  celebrate 
the  millenary  of  Quet'u  VioU>rir^ 

But  I  lodge,  though  as  permanent  as  he  is  ancient,  is  also  for  the 
most  part  very  inHrticuIata.  Now  and  then  a  poet  of  genius,  like 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  or  Burns,  or  Bloomfield,  is  born  on  the 
farm.  But  poetn  are  not  as  ordinary  men,  and  their  experience, 
although  often  illuminating,  is  too  irradiate  with  genius  to  be  acoepted 
IIS  a  good  average  sample  of  the  prosaic  life  of  everyday  among  the 
oloda.  In  Joseph  Arch  Wi^  have  a  distinctly  articulate  man  of  the 
labouriDg  class,  a  man  who — thanks  to  the  Methodists  and  Lady 
Warwick,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  tutelary  deities,  the  former  of 
kb  youth,  the  latter  of  bis  maturer  years — writes  clearly  and  well, 
aitoniabing  ni  wiUi  a  racy,  homely  vigour  and  sturdy,  trenchant 
Bnglish  that  instinctively  recalls  William  Cobbett 

Joseph  .\reh  doea  not  make  any  claim  to  Cobbett's  style.  But  there 
ii  a  downright  sledge-hammer  way  with  him  that  even  Cobbett  could 
not  excel.  Oobbetti  in  the  opinion  of  Hazlitt,  was  not  merely  the 
noit  powerful  politioal  writer  of  the  day,  but  one  of  tlie  best  writers 
of  the  language.  Even  if  Joseph  Aroh  does  not  have  the  "  cleverness 
of  Swift)  the  naturalness  of  Defoe^  and  the  pictoresqae  satirical 
description  of  Mandeville,'*  it  is  sufficiently  high  praise  to  say  that  be 
raoalts  Oobbett,  who  wis  credited  by  Haalitt  with  all  those  virtnee. 

Joeeph  Axob's  story  of  his  Ufe  is  nalnraUy  redolent  of  the  farm  and 
Uia  fields  He  was  bom.  he  has  laboured,  and  he  hopes  to  die  a 
Ubonriiig  mia  MSOBg  labonring  men,  who  rise  with  the  snn  to  tend 
iMr  koi««i  wd  apeod  tkeliveloi^  day  in  the  open  air.  If  toniay  he  is, 
ti  U  Mb  u  wilk  panloMble^ee^  *^  the  Prinee  of  Wah»'^ 
for  SiBdiiiigliMi  is  in  the  Norfolk  Division  Mr.  Arch  i^piosents  in 
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ParliaTnenfc — there  has  never  been  in  him  the  Blighteet  inclination  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  men  of  the  smock-frock.  He  is  as  proad  of 
his  ancestry*  this  labourer  of  the  Midlands,  as  if  li6  were  Earl  of 
Warwick.  His  cottage  at  Barford,  bought  by  his  grandparents  long 
ago  as  the  reaalt  of  savings  carefully  amassed  when  they  were 
lodge-keepers  in  Warwick  Park,  is  mora  to  him  than  Warwick  Castle 
is  to  his  Countess  editor.  '*  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Arch  family  for  a  good  hundred  and  fifty  years.*'  The  Arches  did 
not  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  neither  did  any  of  them  go  as 
Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land,  But  they  have  old  memories  which  they 
cherish  with  legitimate  pride.  *'  Some  of  my  Warwickshire  forbears 
fought  with  Cromwell  at  Edgehill  and  other  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  people/' 

Long  prior  to  the  Roundhead  times,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  in  all 
the  rough-and-tumble  times  of  Reformation  and  Revolution,  of  Norman 
Conquest  and  of  Danish  wars,  there  failed  not  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  the  stout  heart  and  strong  arm  which  Joseph  Arch  inherits 
to-day. 

Arch  came  of  a  long-lived,  long-limbed  stock.  His  grandmother, 
who  lived  to  be  ninety,  was  6  feet  4  inches  high,  and  each  of  her  four 
brothers  was  taller  than  she.  Of  his  mother  he  says  she  was  a  *'  fine, 
big,  stout,  healthy-looking  woman,  and  I  am  as  like  her  as  two  peas." 
Like  his  grandmother,  his  mother  had  been  in  service  at  the  Castle. 
The  seat  of  the  resident  Peer  is  often  a  technical  college  for  the 
countryside,  and  Warwick  Castle  fulfilled  its  mission  both  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  mral,  domestic,  and  horticultural  achievement,  and 
in  training  generation  after  generation  of  young  men  and  maidens  in 
the  practical  arts  and  crafts  necessary  to  their  calling.  Mrs.  Arch 
was  a  first-rate  laundress  and  an  excellent  nurse.  Arches  father  was 
her  second  husband.  Before  she  married  the  shepherd,  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  coachman  in  a  gentleman's  family.  It  was 
from  her  that  Joseph  Arch  acquired  most  of  the  faculties  which  made 
him  famous.  She  was  shrewd,  strong-willed,  and  self-reliant*  '*  Over 
and  over  again  she  would  pay  to  me,  *  What  yon  can  do  for  yourself, 
my  boy,  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  never  let  anybody  else  do 
for  you, '  "  The  maxim  sank  deep  into  the  lad^s  heart.  In  this  book, 
written,  as  he  tells  as,  when  he  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  it  is 
bearing  such  fruit  as  this :  *^I  do  not  believe  in  State  aid  and  land 
nationalisation.  Present-day  Socialism  will  die  a  natural  death  sooner 
or  later.  To  my  mind,  the  Socialism  of  the  future  will  consist  in  the 
improvement  and  upward  tendency  of  the  strength^ — physical,  mord, 
and  mental — of  the  rural  and  urban  population  of  England." 

The  predominant  characteristics  of  Joseph  Arch  are  the  predominant 

English    characteristics.      He   is    self-sufficient,    self-reliant,   dogged, 

kgood*natured  \  a  good  man,  with  his  fists  or  the  quarter-staff,  who  can 
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give  and  take  good  Bwaahing  blows,  but  who  bears  no  malice^  and  wt 
with  all  his  fighting  knows  that  he  is  no  soldier  of  fortune,  bnt  the 
elect  man-at-anns  of  God  Almighty.  The  deep-seated  religions  faitb 
of  the  English  people,  which  causes  the  foreigner  bo  often  to  blasphense, 
ia  as  oonspicnons  in  Joseph  Arch  as  it  was  in  Cromwell  or  in  Kelson. 
Every  Englishman,  said  a  witty  Russian,  is  an  iaiandi  a  thing  apart, 
distinct,  self-contained  and  indepeDdent.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
hardly  less  truth  that  every  Englishman  is  a  man  of  destiny.  If  he 
becomes  famous  and  achieves  great  things,  it  is  not  because  of  his  own 
merits  or  capacitiee,  but  because  he  has  been  graciously  admitted  into 
a  working  partnership  with  the  Almighty.  This  has  seldom  been 
asserted  more  emphatically  by  any  one  than  by  Joseph  Arch : 

"  I  know  that  it  w&s  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  which  led  me  thai 
day ;  that  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  raised  me  up  to  do  this 
particiilar  thiQg ;  that  in  the  counsel  of  His  wisdom  He  singled  me  out,  and 
aei  me  <m  my  feet  in  His  sight,  and  breathed  of  the  breath  of  His  Spirit 
Into  mm  and  sent  me  forth  as  a  messeuger  of  the  Lord  God  of  Battles.  .  ,  . 
I  was  but  a  bmnble  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hands.  Now  my  work  ia 
over,  mj  waiisie  is  aooompUshed." 

^*  BbflpksnoBs  ooooeit  *'  say  some ;  '*  sanctimonious  drivel  "  say 
Mmbkb  I  but,  whatever  yoo  call  it,  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  mind- 
ituff  wUdi  luM  hmit  the  British  Empire,  From  King  Alfred  to  Cecil 
Bhodeif  iD  fnr  grest  ones  have  been  great  in  so  far  as  this  theory  waa 
tii0  ittdenlraliEa  of  their  life. 

AaS  Hm  hmgB  us  to  tbe  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  book. 
Heps  ii  an  ftiglatmim  full  of  the  devout,  inbred  piety  which  has  ever 
beeo  tlie  mng  ilveBgtfi  of  the  race  ;  a  man,  too^  fervent  in  spirit, 
Maidff  abI  iteoMfc  to  the  defence  of  principle,  and  capable  of  any 
tk0  caaee  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed^ — a  religiona 
mi  by  tnintDg.  How  does  he  stand  in  relation  to  the 
i?  CMyle,  in  a  familiar  passage,  has  described  the 
li  as  ft  great  shaft  sunk  throogh  all  the  strata  of 
Wb/fUk  OirfeCy^  bom  whidi  galleries  were  run  out  into  every  village 
mmi  tavi^  §m  Ab  povpoee  of  mining  out  the  human  jewels  of  intellect 
€ir  tf  ^BHt  vAifii  vi^tt  there  be  embedded.  And  wherever^  in  town 
ir  mmitfff  At  diligent  ecclesiastical  miner  came  upon  such  uncut 
eagerly  seized,  carefully  extricated  from  its  rough 
to  be  cat  and  fashioned  with  all  the  skill  of  the  expert 
tbe  diadem  of  the  king.  Tbe  search  for  the  capable, 
of  them  where  found  for  the  service  of  the  Churchy 
0BPa  At  Chmdi  for  centuries  a  monopoly  of  the  talent  of  tbe  nation. 
Tb  Smemm  tbe  ablest,  to  educate,  to  train,  and  to  employ  them  waa 
1km  open  aectet  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  it  must  always 
be  Ibe  great  te«t  of  the  intelligence  of  all  Churches. 

In  Joseph  Arch^  it  will  be  admitted  by  his  worst  enemies,  there  was 
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TDaterial  worth  the  having.  He  was  born  in  &  district  m  rural  England 
which,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  not  been  plagued  by  Dissent*  The 
tower  of  the  parish  church,  which  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Arch's  birthplace,  dated  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Anglican 
Church  had,  therefore,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  parish  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  No  school  board,  no  halfpenny  paper,  no  pestilent 
agitator  had  arisen  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  rural  Israel.  The 
parson  reigned  supreme  in  the  church,  and  the  parsonees  in  the 
school 

Into  this  parish  Joseph  Arch  came  unheralded  in  1826.  He  was 
only  the  son  of  a  labourer  who  was  receiving  the  munificent  sum  of 
9i.  a  week.  The  boy  was  brought  up  in  a  religious  home.  He  waa 
taught  to  read  the  Bible  at  his  mother's  knee.  By  natural  disposition 
he  was  predisposed  to  religious  teaching.  What  did  the  Church  do 
for  him  ?  What  did  the  Church  attempt  to  do  for  him  ?  What 
influence  did  the  State-provided  apparatus  of  Christian  ritual  and 
doctrine  exercise  upon  this  unit  of  the  English  race  ? 

If,  in  reading  this  book,  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
do  not  groan  in  spirit,  even  if  they  do  not  gnash  their  teeth  in 
vexation  and  despair,  they  must  be  singularly  dull  in  perceiving  the 
true  significance  of  things.  For  one  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  **  Life  of  Joseph  Arch  '*  is  that  the  Church  of  England  was  to  this 
tribune  of  the  English  labourer  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  Instead 
of  attracting  it  repelled,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  other  influences,  the 
institution  provided  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  the  rustic  and  the 
Christianising  of  society,  Joseph  Arch  would  have  been  driven,  as  many 
thousands  and  millions  of  other  men  of  like  temperament  have  beeo 
driven,  into  violent  antagonism  to  the  Christian  Church. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  absolutely  complete 
illustration  of  failure  than  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  Joseph  Arch 
and  the  Anglican  Church.  Instead  of  eagerly  enlisting  the  new-born 
force  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  first  ignored  its  existence,  and 
then  entered  upon  a  policy  of  antagonism  which  culminated  in  Bishop 
EUicott's  famous  suggestion  about  the  horsepond.  Of  course  it  i» 
open  to  any  one  to  argue  that  Joseph  Arch  was  irreclaimable,  and 
that  nothing  that  could  have  been  done  could  possibly  have  made  him 
a  pillar  of  the  Establishment.  But  those  who  read  the  story  of  hia 
life  as  he  tella  it  in  his  frank  straightforward  fashion  will  form  their 
own  oonclusiona  on  that  point ;  and,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  perennial 
interest,  I  will  briefly  summarise  how  it  was  that  Joseph  Arch  was 
lost  to  the  Church. 

In  this  condensation  of  what  Joseph  Arch  says  I  hope  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  taking  sides  one  way  or  the  other.  I  approach  the 
subject  as  impartially  as  is  possible  to  any  one  bom  and  bred  a  Kon- 
conformists  for  it   is  to   Nonconformists,  equally  with  Churchmen,  a 
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matter  of   importance  to  ascertain  what  it  was  which  drove  Jaae| 
Arch,  this  typical   repreeentative  of   the   rural   democracy,   into    fto 
antagonism  to  the  State  Chnrch. 

The  first  thing  that  stands  out  is  that  the  caoees  of  the  fauaro 
of  Anglicanism  to  ntiUse  the  energies  of  Joseph  Arch  were  almost 
exclnaiTely  social  and  political^  and  not  in  the  least  decree  ecalesi* 
astical  or  doctrinal,  Joseph  Arch  is  an  out-and-out  Liberatioiiist* 
and  sworn  enemy  of  clericalism  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  true  that 
he  says  in  one  place  that  he  was  a  Nonconformist  by  nature  and  by 
conviction,  and  that  he  **  flung  church-going  over  early  in  life  from 
religious  conviction.  I  did  not  believe  in  Church  doctrine  as  preached 
by  the  parson/'  But  when  we  oome  to  inquire  we  find  that  the  only 
Church  doctrine  to  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  any  serious  excep- 
tion was  the  precept  to  order  himself  lowly  uid  reverently  before  his 
betters,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  distinctively  theological 
dogma.  What  is  certain  is  that  his  parents  were  both  Church  people, 
that  his  father  was  a  regular  Commuiiicant«  and  that  his  mother, 
although  a  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  parson's  wife,  was  a 
member  of  no  Nonconformist  denomination  until  years  after  Arch  bad 
left  the  Church,  There  were  no  Dissenters  in  Barford  until  Arch  waa 
fourteen  years  old,  and  then  they  only  held  meetings  in  a  bam  in  a 
back  lane.  If  the  Church  lost  Arch  and  lost  his  mother  before  him, 
it  was  not  because  of  the  pestilent  activity  of  Dissenting  propagandiBta 
— the  Dissenters  merely  harvested  the  crop  which  the  Church  bad 
sowed*  If  they  had  never  begnn  their  preachments  in  that  barn  in 
the  back  lane,  Joseph  Arch  would  none  the  less  completely  have  been 
lost  to  Anglicanism.  He  would  probably  also  have  been  completely 
lost  to  Christianity— the  usual  fate  of  the  revolting  proklairc  in 
countries  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Nonconformity  to  save  from 
Atheism  those  who  are  repelled  from  the  Establishment. 

The  more  closely  the  story  of  Joseph  Arch's  ecclesiastical  relations 
is  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  caum  caiLsans  of 
the  antagonism  which  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberation 
Society  was  the  petty  tyranny  of  rural  clericalism,  and  the  attempt 
of  despotic  human  nature  masquerading  in  the  petticoats  of  the 
rector's  wife  to  frame  sumptuary  laws  for  the  governance  of  poorer 
neighbours.  The  tale  as  Arch  tells  it  himself  is  simple  and  only  too 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  the  genesis  of  much  latter-day- 
Dissents 


'*  In  our  village  we  had  a  most  despotic  parson*?*  wife,  a  kind  of  would*^be 
lady  pope,  and  one  day  slie  took  it  intu  lier  head  to  issue  a  decree.  She 
gave  out  that  all  the  girls  attending  school  were  to  have  their  hair  cut  round 
like  a  basin,  more  like  prison  girls  than  anything  else.  My  mother  put 
her  foot  down,  and  said  she  never  would  allow  her  daughters  to  hare 
their  hair  cut  in  such  an  unsightly  way.     When  she  heard  this^  the  parson*a 
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wife  became  very  nasty,  and  8he  couid  be  unoommonly  nasty  when  she 
choee.  She  proceeded  to  make  things  very  uncomfortable  for  my  mother  ; 
but  she  had  met  her  match  and  more  in  the  agricultural  labourer's  wife. 
My  mother  fought  it  out  inch  by  inch,  and  though  she  had  a  tough  fight 
Df  it  ahe  wou  in  the  end.  But  the  pardon^s  wife  never  forgave  her  for  it. 
~iy  father f  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself .  would  have  given  in  at  oneei  for 
Ihe  sake  of  peace  and  quiet nee^,  he  was  against  olTending  the  ^*  powers  that 

k^  in  a  general  way^  but  my  mother  pulled  too  strong  for  him.     She  went 

iMUid  did  battle,  but  from  that  time  my  parents  never  received  a  f arthing^^ 
^  worth  of  charity  in  the  way  of  soup,  coals,  or  the  like,  which  were  given 
regularly,  and  ajs  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  rectory  to  nearly  every  poor 

erson  in  the  village.  .  .  ,  But  though  this  was  an  unfair  deprivation  and  a 
hardship  besides,  with  wagea  at  nine  shillings  or,  at  the  very  most, 

velve  shillings  a  week,  my  mother  would  not  let  it  trouble  her ;  she  was 
independent  for  that/* 

There  we  have  the  whole  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  The  masterful 
Dness  with  ber  sumptoary  law  for  the  cutting  of  the  scholars' 
hair,  or  the  regulation  of  their  dresses,  or  any  other  freak  of  feminine 
authority,  no  sooner  finds  her  uhise  set  at  nanght  than  she  employs 
the  whole  machinery  of  organised  charity  in  order  to  make  it  *'  un- 
commonly nasty  *'  for  the  recalcitrants.  Moneys  contributed  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick  and  the  succour  of  the  starving  are  used  in  order 

^to  avenge  the  insult  of  refusing  to  wear  a  regulation  bonnet  or  to 
dock  a  forbidden  fringe — with  the  result  that  those  who  successfully 
defy  this  abuse  of  power  deem  it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
self-respect  to  make  it  **  unoommonly  nasty ''  for  the  Church  which 
oonfoonds  the  gospel  with  the  right  divine  of  the  parson's  wife  to 
regulate  the  tonsorlal  and  sartorial  fashions  of  the  parish. 

'*  Pretty   foundation    for    your    modem    Nonconformity — a    revolt 

lagainst  the  prescribed  method  of  cutting  hair  in  a  village  school/' 
It  is  a  pretty  foundation,  indeed,  much  prettier,  a  Bomamst  would 
obeerve,  as  foundations  go,  than  IQng  HaFs  desire  to  divorce  his  wife, 
which  may  as  justly  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  present  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established.  But  if  sneering  is  a  game  at  which 
two  can  play,  it  contributes  little  to  the  matter  in  hand — ^n  appre- 
ciation of  the  actual  causes  which  deprive  the  Church  of  England  of 
the  support    of  those  whom   every    sane   Churchman  desires  to  see 

'enlisted  in  defence  of  the  Church .  A  pretty  Church  defender  is 
Joseph  Arch  !  In  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself  it  is  well  to  see 
the  genesis  of  his  Nonconformity. 

It  began  with  the  revolt  of  his  mother  against  the  she-pope  of  the 
rectory.  The  deprivation  of  the  doles  of  blankets  and  charity  to  a 
labooring  man  endeavouring  to  bring  up  a  family  on  nine  shillings  a 

^week  would  at  any  time  have  been  felt  worse  than  the  levying  of  a 
poll-tax,  even  in  good  times*  But  in  1835  times  were  terribly  bad — 
bad  for  the  country,  but  especially  bad  for  the  Arch  [household. 
Joseph  Arch  says : 
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'*  I  well  remember  eating  barley  bread,  and  seeing  the  tears  in  my  poor 
mothers  eyes  as  she  cut  slices  off  a  loaf  ;  for  even  barley  loaves  were  all  too 
scarce^  and  eepedally  with  us^  just  then.  Because  my  father  had  refueed  io 
fiign  for  *  a  small  loaf  and  a  dear  one  '  he  could  not  get  any  work  whatever 
for  eighteen  weeks.  It  waa  a  terrible  winter.  No  one  who  has  not  gone 
through  it,  or  hiis  not  witnessed  something  similar,  can  realise  how  terrible 
it  was.  The  scenes  I  witnessed  then  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  have  often  told  the  Tories,  *  You  caused  the  iron  to  enter  into  my 
£oul  very  young,  and  you  wiU  never  draw  it  out.  It  will  remain  there  till 
I  die/     That  barley  bread  got  into  my  vitals." 

A  father  out  of  work  for  eighteen  weeks,  boycotted  or  black- 
Usted  because  he  would  not  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  a  mother  whose  refusal  to  sabmit  to  the  sumptuary  law  of  the 
rectory  had  deprived  the  family  of  all  share  in  charitable  relief — these 
object-lesBons  as  to  the  practical  working  of  Church  and  State  did  not 
predispose  Joseph  Arch  to  become  a  loyal  aon  of  the  Church. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-day  to  realise  the  black,  bitter  hunger  of 
those  old  days.  Arch's  description  of  the  misery  and  sheer  starvation  of 
the  labouring  people  among  whom  hie  youth  was  cast  is  not  overdrawn. 
The  people,  he  says,  were  ravenous.  They  were  starving.  They  stole 
turnips  from  the  fields,  potatoes  when  they  could  get  them,  and  any 
other  edible  thing  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Few  indeed  were  those 
who  had  sufficient  natural  pride  to  keep  them — if  only  for  their 
children's  sake — from  the  clerical  sonp  kitchen,  Mra  Arch  was  sach 
a  one^ 

**  Numbers  of  people  used  to  go  to  the  rectory  for  poup,  but  not  a  drop  of 
it  did  we  touch.  I  have  stood  at  our  door  with  my  mother,  and  I  have  seen 
her  face  look  sad  as  she  watched  the  little  children  toddle  past,  canying 
the  tin  cans,  and  their  toea  coming  out  of  their  boots.  *  Ah,  my  boy/  she 
once  said,  '  you  shall  never,  never  do  that*  I  will  work  these  fingei-s  to  the 
bone  before  you  have  to  do  it.'  She  was  as  good  as  her  word — I  never  went 
to  the  rectory  for  soup." 

The  lady  despot  at  the  rectory  naturally  resented  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Arch  family,  and  the  feud  even  became  bitter  between  them. 
But  although  her  son  says  his  mother  was  nob  appealed  to  by  tlie  Church 
service,  and  did  not  hold  with  the  Church  teaching,  it  is  evident  from 
what  immediately  follows  that  it  was  the  social,  not  the  theological, 
teaching  to  which  Mrs.  Arch  objected.  All  men  are  equal  in  the 
eight  of  God,  but  nowhere  were  the  distinctions  of  class  and  caste 
more  brutally  inaiated  upon  than  in  the  house  of  God. 

'*  In  the  parish  church  the  poor  were  apportioned  their  lowly  places »  and 
taught  that  they  must  sit  in  them  Sunday  after  Sunday  aH  their  lives  long. 
They  must  sit  meekly  and  never  dare  to  mingle  with  their  betters  in  the 
aocial  scale.  It  was  an  object-lesson  repeated  week  after  week,  one  which 
no  one  could  mistake,  and  it  sank  deep  into  my  mind,  ...  I  remember  a 
thing  which  made  my  mother  very  angry.  The  pareon*s  wife  issued  a 
decree  that  the  labourers  should  sit  on  one  side  of  the  church  and  their 


wiT^  on  the  other.  When  my  mother  heard  of  it,  she  Sfiid :  *  No,  **  those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder/'  and  certainly  no 
woman  shall  P  .  .  .  I  can  alao  rememher  the  time  when  the  parson^s  wife 
used  to  sit  in  state  in  her  pew  in  the  chancel,  and  the  poor  women  used  to 
walk  up  the  church  and  make  a  curtsey  to  her  before  taking  the  seats  set 
apart  for  them.  They  were  taught  in  this  way  that  they  had  to  pay 
homage  and  reepect  to  those  '  put  in  authority  over  them/  and  made  to 
understand  that  they  must  '  honour  the  powers  that  be/  as  represented  in 
the  rector's  wife," 

There  is  not  mach  of  the  French  or  American  passion  for  social 
equality  in  the  Eaglieh  peasant,  hot  e?6Q  he  may  turn.  Joseph  Arch 
tells,  in  his  vind,  graphic  way,  what  gave  the  finiehiDg  tench  to  his 
antipathy  to  the  Chnrch : 

"  And  yet,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  while  the  poor  had  to  hear  with 
such  high-handed  dealings,  people  wondered  why  the  Church  had  lost  its 
hold,  and  continued  to  lose  its  hold,  on  the  labourers  in  the  country 
districts!  It  never  bad  any  hold  on  me;  in  that  I  was  my  mother's  son 
also.  I  never  took  the  Communion  in  the  parish  church  in  my  life* 
When  I  was  seven  years  old  1  saw  something  which  prevented  me  once  for 
all  »  .  •  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  and  curious.  I  said  to  myself,  *  What 
does  father  stop  behind  for  ?  What  is  it  they  do  ?  I'll  see.*  So  I  went 
out  of  church,  closed  the  door,  placed  my  eye  at  the  keyhole  and  peeped 
through,  and  what  I  saw  will  be  engraved  on  my  mind  until  the  last  day  of 
my  life.  That  sight  caused  a  wound  which  has  never  been  healed.  My 
proud  little  spirit  smarted  and  burned  when  I  saw  what  happened  at  that 
Communion  service.  First,  up  walked  the  squire  to  the  Communion  rails ; 
the  farmers  went  up  next ;  then  up  went  the  tradesmen,  the  shopkeepers, 
the  wheelwright,  and  the  blacksmith  ;  and  then,  the  very  last  of  all,  went 
the  poor  agricultural  labourers  in  their  smockfrocks.  They  walked  up  by 
themselves  ]  nobody  else  knelt  with  them,  it  was  as  if  they  wei^e  unclean — 
and  at  that  sight  the  iron  entered  straight  ioto  my  poor  Httle  heart  and 
remained  fast  embedded  there,  I  said  to  myself,  *  If  that's  what  goes  on — 
never  for  me  ! '  I  ran  home  and  told  my  mother  what  I  had  seen,  and  I 
wanted  to  kno%v^  why  my  father  was  not  a;^  good  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  as  the 
squire,  and  why  the  poor  should  be  forced  to  come  up  last  of  all  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord.     My  mother  gloried  in  my  spirit." 

It  was  not  till  seven  years  after  this  that  the  local  preachers  of  the 
Methodists  began  to  come  over  from  Wellsboome  and  bold  meetings 
in  a  back  lane. 

**  There  was  no  chapel  in  our  village,  but  when  I  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  some  Dissenters  began  to  com©  over  from  Wellsbouma  Then  the 
parson  got  wind  of  it.  He  and  his  supporters,  the  farmer^;,  daied  the 
labourer  to  go  near  these  unorthodox  Christians*  If  we  did,  then  good-bye 
to  all  the  charities,  no  more  soup  and  coal  should  we  have.  And  it  was  no 
idle  threat/' 


The  Arches,  having  already  lost  all  clerical  boanty,  were  among  the 
few  who  were  able  to  attend  the  services  in  the  barn  without  fear, 
Josepb  Arch  was  much  impressed. 
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"  Hough  and  ready  men  they  were,  dreesed  in  their  fustian  ooats,  earnest 
and  devoted  to  the  truth  as  they  saw  it.  Good  men  all — they  have  gone 
home  now.    God  rest  them  ! " 

These  plain,  rough  ^'  locals "  in  fustian  had  succeeded  where  the 
Uniyersity-trained,  State-endowed  parson  had  failed.  Not  having  any 
authority  they  did  not  abuse  it.  They  did  not  attempt  to  enforce 
sumptuary  laws,  and  in  the  bam,  as  before  God,  all  men  knelt  as  eqnalfl. 

It  was  its  social  top-hamper  that  damned  the  Church  in  Arch's 
eyes.  The  attempt  to  forge  the  name  of  God  Almighty  to  eveiy 
worthless  cheque  drawn  by  clerical  insolence  on  the  patience  of  the 
community  naturally  irritated  a  high-spirited  lad.  Arch  was  singn- 
larly  fortunate  in  his  schoolmaster.  Although  it  was  a  parson's  Bohool, 
the  master  ''  flatly  refused  to  waste  his  time  and  ours  over  the  Cate- 
chism/' from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  lady  pope  of  the  reotoiy 
was  much  less  lynxlike  than  most  of  her  descendants.  Notwith- 
standing his  lucky  experience,  Arch  is  almost  virulent  in  his  hatred 
of  Voluntary  schools.     He  says : 

''  The  majority  of  the  schools  were  parsons'  schools ;  we  call  them  Yoltin- 
tary  now,  but  parsons'  they  are  still,  and  they  will  remain  so  to  the  end. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  swept  away  from  off  the  face  of  the  country." 

This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  he  had  it  branded  into  his 
soul  from  earliest  childhood  that  the  parson  was  the  sworn  champion 
of  all  that  was  most  hateful  in  the  social  system,  and  the  bitter  enemy 
of  every  attempt  to  convert  the  serfs  of  the  soil  into  the  free  citisens 
of  a  self-governed  State.  Here  is  a  curious  little  anecdote  of  the 
struggle  to  establish  that  frightful  engine  of  revolution,  a  sick  benefit 
club,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  parish  : 

"  There  were  no  cricket  or  football  dubs,  no  Foresters'  meetings.  When 
they  did  start  a  iJck  bei«e£t  fund,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  still  a  member, 
the  parson,  the  farmer.  ir.d  iLe  le^ing  men  of  the  parish  did  their  veiy  best 
to  put  it  down,  U.'  FiikiLp  it  cu:  with  their  despotic  heels.  The  parson 
refused  poinibkiak  v^  p:*fc.'.r:  a  sermon  in  aid  of  funds  for  it.  TTi« 
fiarishioners  Liui  lo  r:gi.t  v,  -v-rt  eucL  a  club,  he  thought :  it  was  a  sign 
that  they  were  ;jettiiig  too  l:.'frrj:«e:i;dent,  that  they  were  learning  how  to 
help  themselves,  wLicL  *»  sjr  tLe  very  laet  thing  he  wanted  them  to  do, 
wLatevfrr  Le  mii^'L:  siy  ti,::  :7*;t/:L  \o  the  contrar}'.  That  a  labourer  who 
Lad  failei.  cut  of  wr.:!:  ti.: -r^^-,'.  ...:.*s=  .-Lould  be  supported,  even  for  a  time, 
froui  a  t:i^iL.iL.fAi  fuLd  ov*:;  v. ;_'.;.  ::e  rettor}-  Lad  no  direct  control  was  gall 
iii.d  viorLiwood  Vji'i^h  jig^rbv:-.  V.'o.-be  fcti]],  the  labourer's  wife  would  not  be 
fs'j  let-'iy  Vj  c  ne  v.  iLr  zrfr/.r-.  '-Au'iL'r.fXjT  Lunibly  beggiDg  for  help.  Worse 
r-if  v.cr-'.  r^.i.i.  ii'r  ^-L .  "...f:  oLi-ireii  raigLt  .-slip  out  of  tbe  yoke  of  church 
rif^L' "-1.':^  i-v  ;'f:  *.;.'::.  .:  ;  frr. -.  :y  '-'ui^zir.y  were  no  longer  a  necessity.  No  ; 
t:.i-  -:'.£'.! -v  v  i,-  :;,*;  •.;.:.  i-.-.i  'A  -^   U'A  ^ved;:e,  and  it  mu^>t  bo  pulled  out 

Vrh^-L  Lt-'l.  wa::  'llt  hzA  tw«?Lty  Le  married,  and  soon  afterwards 
L<:  b>g^*kr.  to  VcJL^,  az.  facstivf:  j/tirt  in  loc'J  preachings  and  other  doings 
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of  the  Wosleyan  Methodists.  **  If  a  man  feels  a  strong  call  to  preach 
as  I  did,  there  is  the  circnit  open  to  him,  and  the  chapel  pulpit  of  a 
Sunday*" 

Alas !  within  the  Establishment  a  man  may  feel  himself  summoned 
to  preach  by  all  the  Destinies,  but  there  is  no  circuit  open  to  him,  nor 
is  there  an  aooessible  polpit  in  any  of  the  churches  !  This  is  the 
oecond  leflson  of  this  true  tale.  If  the  social  caste  system  consecrated 
by  religioQ  drove  Arch  out  of  Church,  the  opportunity  for  using  hia 
native  gifts  in  preaching  and  teaching  riveted  him  to  the  Chapel.  Of 
his  preaching  Joseph  Arch  says  that  it  owed  ita  acceptance  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  become  in  local  affairs  a  popular  champion  of  the  peoples 
lights.     He  says : 

**  My  neighbours  found  that  I  was  no  cracked  bell ;  that,  whenever  I  was 
hit,  I  rang  true  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  knew  that, 
though  I  preached  on  a  Sunday,  I  was  no  humbug  on  a  weekday.  It  I  told 
them  in  the  chapel  pulpit  that  I  hated  shams  and  loathed  oppression,  that  I 
earnestly  believed  in  the  higher  destinies  of  man  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
the  next,  and  that  I  had  a  deep  and  tender  eympathy  with  the  sorrows,  the 
struggles,  and  the  aspiratious  of  my  fellow  men — if  I  told  them  all  this  and 
much  more  in  the  pulpit,  each  workingday  made  it  clear  to  them  that  these 
words  did  not  oome  glib  from  my  lip«,  but  warm  from  my  heart,  I  knew 
their  difficulties  and  the  hardships  of  their  lot,  because  I  had  shared  that 
lot  and  faced  the  same  dilHculties.  Yes  ;  I  tried  to  practise  of  a  weekday 
wliat  I  pi*eached  of  a  Sunday  to  ray  broUier  labourers." 

He  soon  found  himself  involved  in  feuds  with  the  parson,  until,  as 
he  says,  there  was  not  a  parson  or  a  squire  in  the  country-side  who 
loved  the  sound  of  his  name.  And  no  wonder.  The  schoolmaster 
refused  to  admit  his  boy  to  school  unless  he  had  a  ticket  from  the 
parson.  Arch  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  school  authorities^  and  the 
ticket  was  no  longer  insisted  on. 

The  working  men  in  the  village  had  a  right  to  a  couple  of  hundred- 
weight of  coal  per  annum  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  right  of 
way  across  Warwick  Park,  But  no  coal  was  given  except  to  the 
men  whoee  namee  were  on  the  parson's  list.  Arch  threatened  to 
resame  his  right  of  way  across  the  park  if  his  coals  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  once  more  he  beat  the  parson.  These  things  are  to  us 
but  triflea  But  to  the  villager  they  are  what  the  Petition  of  Rights 
and  the  Magna  Charta  were  to  the  nation.  Arch  was  a  village 
Hampden,  when  every  Stuart  of  a  squire  had  a  Laud  in  the  vicar. 

So  the  years  went  by  until  1872  came,  the  year  of  the  Revolt  of 
Hodge.  Arch  tells  with  simple  eloquence  the  story  of  that  stining 
time.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  cause  of  the  rural  population  when 
Arch  opened  the  campaign  at  the  great  demonstration  under  the  old 
chestnut-tree  on  Wellsboume  Green,  "  I  stood  on  my  pig-stool,"  he 
says  with  rugged  aimplicity,  "  I  stood  on  my  pig-stool  and  spoke  out 
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straight  and  strong  for  the  men."  The  men  had  got  bean-poles  and 
hong  lanterns  on  them,  and  as  he  looked  down  from  his  pig-stool  and 
saw  by  the  flickering  light  the  earnest  nptamed  faces  of  ''  these  poor 
brothers  of  mine,^  thought  bamed  within  him  like  a  live  coal,  and  ^  I 
felt  as  if  there  was  a  strong  fire  in  me.^'  Arch  was  falfilling  a  mission 
for  which  he  had  been  raised  np. 

The  occasion  was  critical.  If  the  Church  had  even  then  at  the 
eleventh  hour  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  new  movement  Joseph  Arch 
would  have  been  glad  to  forgive  and  forget.  But  to  rally  to  tiie  sup- 
port of  Hodge  was  the  last  thiug  in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  rural  clergy.  Here  and  there  a  man  like  Canon  Girdlestone  and 
Bishop  Fraser  spoke  out.  But  as  a  body  the  parsons  were  either  pas- 
sively inert  or  actively  hostile.  What  that  meant  to  a  man  who  saw 
and  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
moral  and  intellectual  awakenings  which  the  Midlands  had  ever  wit- 
nessed maybe  imagined.  When  the  National  Union  was  formed  and 
the  brethren  gathered  together,  and  ''  we  sang  Russell's  spirit-stirring 
hymn  as  with  one  mighty  voice,  I  said  within  myself,  '  Joseph  Aich, 
you  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  of  a  surety  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  is 
with  us  this  day.' " 

If  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  with  Joseph  Arch,  at  least  one  right 
rev.  lord  bishop  recommended  that  the  agitators  should  be  ducked  in 
the  nearest  horsepond.  Arch  responded  by  a  good-humoured  laugh  at 
the  bishop's  heresy  about  adult  baptism.  Much  more  serious  was  the 
monstrous  sentence  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  inflicted  by  the 
clerical  magistrates  of  Chipping  Norton  u])on  sixteen  labourers'  wives 
who  had  abused  some  blacklegs  who  had  taken  their  husbands'  jobs. 

Here  was  h  sentence  to  be  passed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  respectable  working  women,  some  of  whom  had  children 
at  the  breast. 

"  By  their  decision  they  lowered  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  all  Christian 
people ;  and  those  of  us  who  had  felt  bitter  against  the  parson  and  all  his 
works  felt  more  bitter  than  ever.  We  said,  *Not  a  single  solitary  parson 
shall  sit  on  the  bench  to  deal  out  left-handed  judgment,  if  we  can  help 
it.'  ....  These  Church  of  England  gentry  have  too  often  trampled  ruth- 
lessly on  the  labourer  in  the  past ;  but  we  had  our  own  Union  now,  and 
they  could  trample  on  us  no  longer.  I  held  then,  as  I  hold  now,  that 
clergymen  have  no  business  on  the  bench,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
clerical  magistrates  are  always  the  hardest  an<l  most  severe,  and  yet  they 
call  themselves  ministers  of  One  who  always  tempered  justice  with  mercy." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further.  From  first  to  last  it  is  always  the 
same  old  story.  The  Anglican  Church  has  not  driven  men  like 
Joseph  Arch  into  Nonconformity  by  its  ritual,  by  its  ecclesiastical 
use,  or  by  its  doctrine.     It  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  leaders  of  modem 
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democracy  because  it  has  allied  itself  with  the  representatives  of  the 
older  social  eysteai,  against  which  the  instinct  of  the  modern  world 
is  in  passionate  revolt. 

The  lady  pope  of  Bar  ford  may  have  had  mnch  better  taste  in 
hairdresBiDg  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  parish ;  but  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  secure  nniformity  in  the  cut  of  a  schoolgirrs  hair 
at  the  price  of  converting  a  man  like  Arch,  who  might  have  been  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  the  Church,  into  its  determined  and  inveterate  foe. 

When  the  Church  alienates  a  man»  the  Chapel,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  powerless  to  attract  him,  offers  him  a  career  of 
preaching  and  talking,  of  organisation  and  of  propaganda,  which  is 
a  potent  means  of  preventing  any  return  to  a  communion  which 
aifords  no  opportunity  for  lay  ministry. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  Warwick- 
shire from  1850  to  1870  that  could  have  given  Arch  the  training  in 
public  speech*  in  the  management  of  affairs  and  in  the  capacity  to 
handle  men  which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  in  the  great  agrarian 
revolt.  *'I  was  not  afraid  of  walking,"  he  said  in  1875,  **  for  I  had 
been  a  Methodist  preacher  twenty-five  years,  I  had  walked  seven 
thousand  miles  on  my  own  conveyances  to  preach,  and  never  had  a 
sixpence  from  the  State."  Such  training  in  his  own  conveyances 
and  at  his  own  charges  could  in  those  days  only  have  been 
obtained  in  the  Nonconformist  communion. 

Bot  for  that  who  knows  what  Jacquerie  might  have  been  let  loose 
in  England.  Thanks  to  that  training  the  much-abused  agitator  was, 
from  the  Continental  proletariat's  point  of  view,  a  pillar  of  Conserva- 
tism. 

**  Union  meetings,  meetings  everywhere,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we 

bad  to  be  on  the  sharp  look-out  to  keep  professional  trade  unionists  from 
the  towns  in  their  own  places.  I  was  not  going  to  have  our  folk  matle  light- 
headed with  wrong  notions,  so  that  they  would  be  leaping  over  the  hedge 
of  the  law  into  a  jail.  Said  a  good  friend  of  the  cause,  *  We  must  have  a^ 
care  that  Hodge  does  not  blossom  into  an  Anarchist."  I  did  not  intend 
that  he  should;  1  had  no  special  fancy  for  fiery  blooms  of  that  soil. 
Wherever  1  spied  out  a  blossom  of  anarchy  and  arj^on  I  Raid  to  myself  I 
would  nip  it  in  the  bud ;  and  nip  it  1  did,  sharp  as  a  l^ovember  frost  or  a 
pair  of  scissors,** 

To  snm  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  sentence  :  If  the  Church  of 
England  wishes  in  the  future  to  avoid  losing  men  like  Joseph  Arch^ 
she  will  have  to  regard  the  putting  on  of  "  side  "  as  the  very  devil,  to 
treat  the  abuse  of  charity  as  a  means  of  social  and  religions  influence 
as  malversation  of  funds,  to  interest  herself  with  aU  lawful  movements, 
for  removal  of  admitted  evils  and  to  develop  a  lay  ministry, 

W.  T.  Stead, 


A  DAYS  SHOOT  IN  CHITRAL. 


SOME  sammers  ago  it  was  my  good  fortane  to  be  wanderiiig  in  the 
little-known  ooantiy  of  Chitral  and  to  be  the  gnest  of  the  late 
Sirdar  Afzul-nl-Mnlk,  the  second  son  of  the  Mehtar  (or  King)  of 
Chitral,  at  his  fort  of  Mastaj.  A  more  oniDvitiDg  spot  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine.  We  were  camped  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  on  a  bare  plain.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  rise 
towering  moontains,  hard  of  outline^  bare,  stony,  and  nnsoftened  by 
any  grass  or  tree,  varying  in  ooloar  with  the  sunlight  from  shades  of 
parple  and  brown  at  morning  to  one  nmform  hideous  grey-yellow  at 
midday,  of  which  the  traveller  in  the  Hindoo  Eush  gets  so  heartily 
sick.  For,  indeed,  the  country  immediately  south  of  the  Hindoo 
Kush,  excepting  the  valley  of  Chitral  itself,  and  KAfiristan,  where 
regular  rain  falls,  and  consequently  fir-clad  slopes  are  seen  lower 
down,  presents  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  same  features.  Valleys  with 
patches  of  cultivation,  where  irrigation  is  possible,  and  the.  rest  sand 
and  rock,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  to  the  elevation  of  some 
7000  to  8000  feet,  absolutely  bare  of  tree  or  shrub ;  above  that  are 
seen  occasional  patches  of  fir,  and  above  that  again  the  eternal  snowa. 
But  it  is  not  so  often  as  might  be  expected  that  these  last  show  them- 
selves, for  the  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  and  the  mountains 
forming  them  shut  out  the  view  of  the  great  snow  peaks.  Throughout 
this  region  it  may  be  said  that  no  rain  ever  falls,  so  scarce  are  the 
occasions  on  which  it  is  seen.  The  country  depends  on  the  snowfall 
of  the  winter  for  its  supply  of  water,  the  land  under  cultivation  being 
irrigated  by  water-cuts  leading  the  water  from  the  torrents  which 
pour  down  from  the  snow  and  glacier-clad  upper  hills.  A  desolate 
place  indeed  looks  !Mastuj :  a  few  scattered  hamlets,  with  their  culti- 
vated fields,  occupy  the  plain,  and  one  fine  palm-tree  rises  near  the 
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fort ;  but  with  these  exceptions  nothing  breaka  the  monotony  of 
colonr  exoept  the  deep  blae  of  the  sky  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  the  white  efflorescence  which  scare  the  plain  with 

,  its  leprous  patches.  A  desperately  windy  place,  too,  for  it  ia  the 
junction  of  three  large  valleys  and  one  smaller  one,  and  howling  winds 
are  always  blowing  np  and  down.  Far  away  to  the  west  the  giant 
peak  of  Tirich  Mir,  26,000  feet  high,  is  framed  by  the  hills  encloeing 
the  valley ;  but  in  summer  beyond  this  view,  which,  though  fine,  is  too 
distant  to  be  impreBsive,  very  little  snow  is  to  be  seen,  though  on  all 
sides  within  a  few  miles  gigantic  glaciers  are  ponriog  their  streams 
into  the  plain,  for  the  lower  ranges  rising  abmptly  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  valley  hide  the  heads  of  the  mountains  behind.  We  were  not 
sorry  to  escape  from  Mastnj,  and  when  our  host  suggeeted  a  day  after 
ibex  in  the  neighbouring  hills  we  gladly  agreed,  left  the  plain,  and 
camped  that  evening  up  a  side  ravine  some  ten  miles  from  Mastuj. 
The  road  led  np  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  a  stream  had  cut  its 
way,  one  of  the  wildest  scenes  it  is  possible  to  imagine :  here  for 
thousands  of  feet  sheer  precipices  of  rock  tower  over  you ;  farther  on 

i  great  slides  of  rocky  debris^  standing  at  as  steep  an  angle  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  anything  to  stand,  lead  the  eye  far  np  the  mountain-side^  or 
again  a  hillside  of  soft  conglomerate  is  passed,  cut  op  by  centuries  of 
melting  snows  into  a  thousand  pionacles,  many  of  them  capped  with 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  the  "  roches  perch6es  "  of  geologists. 

My  companion  and  I  felt  rather  like  would-be  murderers,  for  we 
were  to  assist  at,  to  out  minds,  the  most  unsportsmanlike  proceeding, 
the  shooting  of  ibex  with  the  help  of  dogs.  As  we  rode  along  through 
the  narrow  gorge  our  host  and  his  followers  proudly  pointed  to  certain 
placee  where,  during  previous  winters,  slaughter  great  and  grim  had 
been  accomplished,  the  game  forced  to  abandon  the  higher  ground  by 
heavy  snow,  being  driven  by  dogs  into  some  cul-tk'sac  in  the  lower 
ravines,  wherg  the  local  sportsman  can  shoot  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  a 
stand. 

We  camped  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine  in  a  small  thicket  of  bushes 

^  affording  some  screen  from  the  wind  which  all  night  long  tore  down 
from  the  gorge.  Here  retribution  overtook  roe  for  laziness  in  not 
snperintending  the  putting  up  of  my  camp  bed,  a  *'  Paragon  **  from 
England,  with  very  h'ghb  diagonal  supports  let  into  four  metal 
corners.  It  gave  way  when  sat  upon,  and  was  irretrievably  smashed. 
For  the  next  few  months  the  ground  was  my  bed,  and  so  long  as  a 
heap  of  straw — -the  cattle  fodder  of  the  couotry,  which  is  broken 
up  under  the  ancient  system  of  treading  out  the  corn  into  pieces  an 
inch  or  two  long — can  be  obtained,  no  more  comfortable  bed  exists. 
It  has  its  disadvantages  :  there  are  but  few  snakes  in  the  country, 
it  is  true,  but  centipedes  and  huge  spiders  are  not  pleasant  bed- 
fellows ;  and  ever  since  the  evening  when  my  companion  discovered 
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a  centipede  four  inches  long  on  my  cap,  as  we  ut  by  the  camp  fiie, 
my  neires  had  been  rather  shaken,  and  very  carefol  search  used  to  be 
made  every  night  before  turning  in. 

Next  morning  before  daylight  we  were  on  the  mo76»  and  rode 
steadily  up  the  monntain-side  to  the  height  of  about  ten  thousand  faet^ 
where  we  halted  at  a  convenient  spot  and  waited  till  news  ahoold  be 
bronght  of  the  dogs  having  foand  game.  The  dogs  used  are  large 
savage  animals,  some  of  whom,  by  their  long  silky  ears  and  taffaed 
elbows,  show  signs  of  Persian  greyhoand  blood,  and  others  reaemUe 
the  old  English  sheep-dog :  the  majority  are  large  powerful  nonde- 
scripts of  unfailing  strength  and  great  stride,  to  wluim  the  steepest 
hillside  is  no  check.  They  are  carefully  entered  as  puppies  with  some 
well-trained  old  stager,  and  soon  pick  up  their  duties.  Some  hoora 
before  sunrise,  while  the  wind  is  still  blowing  down  the  mountain-side, 
the  dogs  are  let  loose  and  hunt  the  skirts  of  the  hill  until  they  aoent 
game  ;  as  soon  as  a  trail  is  struck  they  follow  it  up  till  the  game  is 
sighted.  Then  they  dash  in  and  drive  it  until  it  takes  refuge  in  some 
precipitous  ground,  to  which  ibex  and  markhor  make  as  socm  as  dia- 
turbed.  Here  the  training  of  the  dogs,  or  their  natural  aptitude  for 
the  chase,  shows  itself.  As  soon  as  the  herd  or  single  beast  they  may 
be  following  comes  to  a  standstill  the  dogs  surround  it  and  bay  it, 
the  hunters,  left  some  thousands  of  feet  below,  perhaps,  being  called 
to  the  spot  by  the  hounds'  voices.  In  some  cases  Uie  dogs  manage 
to  catch  a  herd  in  the  open,  and  to  shepherd  it  there  till  their  masters 
come  up. 

We  beguiled  the  time,  while  waiting'for  news  of  a  find,  by  showing 
the  amiable  savages  the  use  of  the  burning-glass,  using  the  lens  of  a 
pair  of  field  glasses.  All  were  intensely  interested,  especially  our 
host,  who  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  on  one  of  his  followers'  hands, 
with,  to  him,  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  the  midst  of  this 
trifling,  news  came  that  the  dogs  had  found,  and  there  was  a  mount- 
ing in  hot  haste,  and  a  ride  straight  up  the  mountain-side  for  about 
three  thousand  feet,  over  ground  which  had  been  carved  out  by  glaciers 
centuries  ago,  the  old  moraines  being  now  covered  with  grass  and 
shrubs.  The  last  few  hundred  feet  was  an  experience :  the  ground 
would  be  generally  considered  absolutely  impossible  for  horses,  being 
a  good  deal  steeper  than  the  roofs  of  most  houses.  Up  this  our  ponies 
toiled  in  zigzags,  the  shaley  nature  of  the  soil  alone  enabling  them  to 
keep  their  foothold.  Our  host,  a  feather-weight  on  a  Badakshani 
horse,  rode  up  all  the  way.  The  last  fifty  feet  stopped  us.  My  pony, 
carrying  close  on  fourteen  stone,  came  to  a  standstill  at  a  point  where 
he  could  not  move  forward  any  farther,  and  bad  no  room  to  turn,  and 
I  got  ofi*  on  the  off  side,  between  him  and  the  hill,  to  find  the  ground 
so  steep  that  one's  hands  came  in  useful  in  getting  up.  Delivered  of 
his  rider's  weight,  a  few  more  desperate  struggles  carried  my  plucky 
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little  mount  to  the  top  of  the  moraine,  and  we  again  mounted,  for  my 
companion  also  had  been  forced  to  diflmount*  Another  hundred  yards 
brooght  us  close  to  the  edge  of  a  huge  glacier,  whose  terminal  ice 
wall  shone  and  blazed  in  the  morning  sun  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
admiring  the  beauties  of  nature,  for,  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
or  60  of  us,  six  or  seven  dogs  were  baying  savagely  at  a  solitary  ibex 
which  they  had  driven  into  a  niche  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  from  which 
there  was  no  path  even  for  hira»  the  only  track  leading  to  the  spot 
where  he  stood  Ijeing  down  a  crack  in  the  rook  by  which  ho  had  made 
his  way.  This  was  now  guarded  by  two  dogs,  who,  every  time  the  ibex 
tried  to  force  his  way  up,  dashed  at  him  and  drove  him  back.  Dis- 
mounting, and  keeping  under  cover  of  a  small  moraine,  we  approached 
and  lay  down,  watching  the  scene  from  a  distance  of  fifty  yards. 
It  was  a  very  picturesque  sights  but  one  very  revolting  to  an  English- 
man s  idea  of  fair  play  and  true  sport.  The  precipitous  cliffs,  some 
hundred  feet  high,  rose  out  of  the  debris  of  a  lateral  moraine  piled  in 
confusion  at  its  feet ;  halfway  up  was  the  ibex,  now  standing  and 
facing  despairingly  out  from  the  cliff,  again  turning  and  trying  to 
force  his  way  up,  butting  at  the  dogs  as  they  barred  his  way,  only  to 
be  driven  back  every  time,  to  resume  his  pitiful  position  and  to  gaze 
over  the  wild  hillsides  over  which  he  was  to  roam  no  mora  Below  him 
lay,  occasionally  rising  and  pacing  uneasily  backwards  and  forwards, 
three  more  dogs,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  prey,  every  movement  of 
which  they  eagerly  followed.  Anxiously  they  seemed  to  be  looking 
out  for  their  masters,  for  already  a  couple  of  hoars  had  passed  since 
they  bad  bayed  their  q  carry,  and  catching  sight  of  one  of  our  party, 
they,  with  a  chorus  of  fierce  howls,  greeted  oar  approach. 

Once  the  game  is  thus  properly  secured,  nothing  will  tempt  the 
dogs  to  desert  their  guard,  and  cases  were  told  us  of  dogs  lost  by 
their  masters  being  found  next  day  still  keeping  watch  and  vvard^ 
having  spent  probably  half  the  previous  day  and  certainly  all  the 
night  at  their  posts.  For  some  minutes  we  watched  this  strange 
<K^ne,  then  my  companion  fired ;  and  sinking  on  his  knees  for  a 
moment,  the  ibex,  which  when  shot  was  facing  the  dogs  above,  slid 
backwards  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  turning  over  and  over  in 
the  air  landed  amongst  the  dogs  below  with  a  fearfal  crash.  There 
was  a  short  and  frantic  worry,  stopped  with  some  diflSculty  by  the 
dogs'  masters  as  soon  as  we  could  get  up  to  the  spot ;  the  usual  ghastly 
rites  were  performed,  and  the  dogs  received  their  reward.  They 
looked  unspeakably  savage  on  their  way  home  with  muzzles  bloodied 
to  the  eyes,  for  the  comradeship  of  the  cbaee  was  disHolved,  and  they 
now  turned  their  attention  to  each  other  and  straggled  madly  at  their 
leashes  in  their  endeavours  to  join  in  a  general  fight. 

The  head  of  the  ibex  was  fortunately  uninjured  by  the  fall,  though 
many  of  its  bones  had  been  broken,  and  the  horns  found  their  way 
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©ventuftlly  to  India,  the  first  trophy  probably  brought  by  an  Engliabmao 
from  Chitral.  So  ended  the  day's  sport,  which  had  been  interestiog  aa 
an  example  of  the  national  syatem  of  shooting*  To  our  ideas  it  lacks  al> 
the  charm  which  ia  found  in  game  Bhooting  in  the  moontaia8»  tb& 
diflTicnlty  and  excitement  of  the  stalk  being  altogether  absent.  All 
that  19  required  of  the  sportsman  in  Cbitral  is  straight  Bhooting ; 
BO  far  as  any  sport  is  concerned  one  might  just  as  well  shoot  the- 
domestic  goat  herded  by  the  village  dog- 

Our  return  showed  how  bad  the  ground  we  had  ridden  over  waa* 
Even  Afzul-ul-Malk  walked  down  the  first  few  htindred  feet,  and  no 
Chitrali  noble  witl  walk  a  yard  if  he  can  help  it  A  general  and 
alfacted  royal  limpness  overcame  him  as  soon  as  he  had  to  walk,  and 
he  tottered  along  supported  by  a  man  on  each  side^  his  stjle  of  goings 
being  very  mncb  that  of  a  large  looie-joint-ed  doll.  His  difiicalty  in 
walking  was  increased  by  his  wearing  a  huge  pair  of  brown  leather 
riding'boots  about  six  sizes  too  large  for  him,  which »  being  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind,  he  had  bought  second-hand  in  the  Calcutta 
bazaars  during  a  visit  to  India  the  previous  year.  His  tronsers  of 
green  velvet,  and  Bokhara  sUk  undercoat  worn  below  a  dirty  white 
cotton  robe,  completed  an  extremely  quaint  shooting  costume.  The 
affectations  of  royalty  are  rather  am  using  in  ChitraL  The  old  Mehtar 
when  riding  nsed  to  loll  in  his  saddle,  and  lean  his  weight  on  a  man*d 
head  who  walked  be&ide  him.  He  was  an  old  man  of  sixty,  of  very 
fine  physiqnep  the  only  tall  man  in  Cbitral,  and  oonld  still  sit  straight 
on  his  horse  when  he  liked,  and  look  like  a  horBeman ;  but  the  habit 
which,  owing  to  the  vile  nature  of  the  tracks  honoured  with  the  name  of 
roads  in  Cbitral,  he  and  all  Chit ralis  have  acquired  of  always  riding  at  a 
foot-pace,  had  led  to  his  taking  to  this  way  of  finding  relief  during 
a  long  ride^  and  the  trick  has  been  copied  by  his  sons.  The  Chitralia 
are  a  nation  of  riders  aa  far  as  the  upper  classes  are  concerned,  and 
devoted  to  polo,  every  village  having  its  ground,  snch  as  it  is :  one 
we  played  on  had  a  stream  about  five  feet  broad  running  across  the 
middle  of  it,  which  had  to  be  jumped  constantly  all  through  the 
game ;  but  there  is  not  a  horseman  In  the  country  :  they  sit  on,  bnt 
they  cannot  ride.  Their  horses  are  never  properly  broken,  and  bein^ 
always  ridden  in  a  plain  sharp-edged  snafile  with  no  martingale,  and 
never  trained  as  colts,  they  are  as  ungainly  a  set  of  stargazing  brntea 
as  can  be  met  in  any  country*  For  their  masters  have  no  handg^ 
and  their  idea  of  managing  their  mounts  is  to  carry  out  the  advice 
the  writer  once  heard  given  to  an  officer  in  riding  school  by  a  cavalry 
rough-rider  :  ''That  mare  bores,  air :  if  you  find  her  *anging  on  your 
'and,  don't  poll  at  her,  bnt  job  her  in  the  month  like  the  hartillery.*' 


A.  G.  A.  DuRAND. 


PRIEST   OR  PROPHET? 


UNDER  the   title  of  "  The  English   Chnrchj  the   Priest,  and  the 
Altar  "  Mr.  Francis  Peek  baa  published  a  book  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Contemporary,  in  criticiam 
af  Canon  Knox-Little'a  •*  Sacerdotalism,"     Mr.  Peek  tells  us  that,  since 
^that  article  was  written,  he  has  been  led  to  a  more  careful  stndy  of 
the  books  and  mannals   of  the  Sacerdotal    party  in   the  Chnrch   of 
I  Eogland,  and  that   he   now  seeks   to   make   more  widely  known   the 
doctrines  held  by  this  party,  to  show  how  destructive  such  doctrines 
are  to  the  spiritual  religion  taught  by  Christ,  and  to  point  out  that  in 
reality  they  embody  many  of  the  chief  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  books  from  which   the  teaching  of  the  Sacerdotalists  has   been 
gathered    are    principally,    *'  Confession/*   by   Canon    Carter ;    **  The 
Catholic  Religion,**  by  the   Rev.    Vernon  Staley ;  "  The  Treasury  of 
Devotion,** a  manual     of    prayer,    by   Canon    Carter;    and   "Sacer- 
dotalism/' by  Canon  Enoz-Little.     These  are   taken  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  teaching  of  the  Ritualists.      Mr.  Peek  believes  'that  the 
Sacerdotal    party   is   doing  incalculable   mischief  to  the  Church   of 
LEngland  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  itselfy  and  contends  that  their 
[system  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  tenching  of  the  Prayer* Book,  as 
^it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  The  Sacerdotal  system  is  treated  under 
four  heads:  (1)  Apostolic  Succession  ;  (2)  Confession  and  Absolution^ 
or  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  (3)  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  ; 
and  (4)  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  Worship  ;  and  under  each  head  the 
r teaching  of  the  Sacerdotalists  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Prayer* 
Book  and  the  Bible,     The  treatment  of  this  great  and  perplexing 
subject  is  plain   and  practical,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole 
convincing*     The  aathor  is  a  well-known  earnest  and  faithful  layman, 
deeply  attached  to  the  Church.  He  tells  us  there  is  now  **an  awakening. 
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especially  among  moderate  men  of  all  parties,''  against  the  errors  and 
evils  of  the  Sacerdotal  system.  The  writer  of  this  article  cannot  say 
that  he  recognises  in  the  Charch  any  very  clear  signs  of  such  an 
awakening.  He  is  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  Peek  has  succeeded  in 
showing,  or,  indeed,  that  it  is  possible  to  show,  that  Sacerdotalism  is 
as  clearly  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer- Book  as 
it  is  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Again  and  again  Canon 
Knoz-Little  tells  as  that,  in  regard  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Sacerdotalists  (and  he  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  name),  the  question 
whether  they  are  scriptural  or  not  is  not  the  point : 

'*The  question  whether  a  doctrine  or  practice  has  the  sanction  of 
Scripture  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  importance ;  .  .  .  but  when  the 
question  is  one  of  honesty  and  loyalty,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is, 
does  the  Church  teach  and  sanction  this  or  not  ?  Whether  or  not  men  may 
think  the  Church's  teaching  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  at  least  they  will 
agree,"  kc.*  '*  I  repeat  that  the  question  before  us  at  the  moment  is  not  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  discussion ;  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  Church  of  England  does  or  does  not  teach  and  sanction  confession  and 
absolution,  or  auricular  confession ;  .  .  .  and  I  would  appeal  to  any  fair- 
minded  man,  whatever  his  opinions  be  as  to  fA^  truth  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  is  possible,  in  the  face  of  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-Book,  to  deny  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  so  teach." 

I  believe  (should  I  not  say  I  fear  ?)  that  the  Canon  has  done  more 
towards  establishing  his  position  than  Mr.  Peek  seems  prepared  to 
allow.  But  I  should  think  that  in  all  such  matters  the  primary,  vital, 
and  supreme  question  ought  always  to  be,  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  scriptural? 
As  well  might  a  lecturer  in  geology  say,  *'  Whether  what  I  am  teach- 
ing is  true,  or  whether  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  or  not,  is  not 
the  point;  'honesty  and  loyalty'  demand  that  I  should  teach  the 
system."  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  man  in  the  scientific 
world  ?  Now  herein  is  one  great  distinction  between  the  priest,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  Christian,  and  the  prophet,  or  the  evangelical 
Christian.  The  one  is  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  Church  and  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers ;  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  other  is  faith's 
independence  of  any  authority  but  Christ's. 

As  the  book  I  am  noticing  insists,  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  two 
types  of  Christian  piety  in  the  Church — the  Evangelical  and  the  Sacer- 
dotal. The  Evangelical  holds  the  apostolic  conception  of  faith,  free 
grace,  and  the  soul's  immediate  relation  to  Christ.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Sacerdotalism  ?  In  his  dissertation  on  '^  The  Christian 
Ministry,"  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  ^'  In  speaking  of  Sacerdotalism,  I 
assume  the  term  to  have  essentially  the  same  force  as  when  applied  to 
the  Jewish  priesthood — i.e.,  to  designate  the  Christian  minister  as 
one  who  ofEers  sacrifice  and  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others." 

•  **  Sacerdotalism,"  p.  15. 
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Sacerdotalism  means  that  the  priest  and  the  sacraments  be  administers 

are  the  only  divinely  authorised  channels  through  which  God  comes 

to  man  and  man  draws  near  to  God*     Now^  it  has  often  been  shown 

that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  such  claims  or  pretensions. 

The  Christian  minister  is  only  a  priest  in  the  etymological  sense  of 

the  word  (=  presbyter),  and  never  in  the  sense  of  the  Sacerdotalista, 

who   use  the  word  as   Equivalent  to   saccrdos,  hiereus,  kohcn.      The 

i kingdom  of  Christ  ''has  no   sacerdotal   system^       It    interposes   no 

>  aacriGcial  tribe  or  class  between  God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention 

alone  God  is  reconciled  and  man  forgiven.      Each  individual  member 

'  holds  personal  communion  with  the  Divine  Head."  (Lightfoot)     The 

Christian  ideal  is  a  **  priesthood  co-extensive  with  the  human  race*" 

The  assumption  of  priestly  (sacerdotal)  rights  is  said  to  be  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession.  And  that  doctrine^  according 
to  the  8acerdotalist3,  rests  on  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  *'  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  But  surely  it  is 
plain  enough  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  that  promise^  and  the 
commission  that  goes  along  with  it,  were  not  confined  to  any  order.  It 
is  not  bishops,  or  any  **  saGceasors/'  bat  individual  Christians  and  evan- 
gelists, who  carry  on  the  great  missionary  work.  The  bishops  (who 
at  the  first  are  the  same  as  the  presbyters  or  elders)  are  not  the  sac- 
cesBors  of  the  Apostles.  "  The  episcopate  was  formed  not  out  of  the 
apostolic  order  by  localisation,  but  out  of  the  presbyteral  by  elevation." 
(Lightfoot.)  As  a  matter  of  fact»  the  word  '*  apostle  "  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  general  term  for  "  one  who  is  sent/'  like  our  word  missionary. 
Andronicus  and  Jonia  are  called  apostles,  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Churches,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  out  by  the  Christians  at 
Antioch,  And  in  the  early  Church  after  New  Testament  times,  the 
word  apostle  is  still  used  as  equivalent  to  missionary.  According  to  the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles/'  the  chief  place  in  the  Church  is 
held  not  by  bishops,  but  apostles  and  prophets.  The  prophet's  gift 
is  for  the  Church  itself ;  but  the  apostle  is  still  a  missionary,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  bishop  or  a  priest. 
Ko  administrative  authority,  no  sacramental  grace,  no  right  to  ordain 
to  the  ministry,  is  attributed  to  this  '^  apostle."  This  is  what  the 
"Teaching"  says;  "And  every  apostle  who  cometh  to  you,  let  him 
be  received  as  the  Lord  ;  but  he  shall  not  remain  more  than  one  day ; 
if,  however,  there  be  need,  then  the  next  day ;  but  if  he  remain  three 
days,  he  is  a  false  prophet."  That  apostle  is  not  a  diocesan  bishop, 
nor  is  the  diocesan  bishop  his  successor.  Ignatius  magnifies  the  ofHca 
of  bishopi  but  knows  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession. 
To  him  **  the  chief  value  of  episcopacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes 
a  visible  centre  of  unity  in  (he  anigrcgafion.'*  A  large  part  of  his 
genuine  letters  is  occupied  with  exhortations  to  unity.  Bat  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  a  word  of  his  bears  ont  the  claims  of 
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SacefdotftlifliD.  Extravagant  claims  were  early  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
episcopacy  (e.^*,  iB  the  Clementine  Homilies),  bot  they  were  no^ 
allowed  to  paes  unchalleDged.  A  strong  reaction  aet  to«  It  was  a 
prophetic  reaction,  and  iseoed,  aa  Lightfoot  saye^  from  a  true  inatitkel, 
which  rebelled  against  the  oppreeeive  yoke  of  externtil  trMdition,  and 
did  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  individoal  spirit. 

Irenseus  is  often  named  aa  an  authority  for  the  doctrine  of  Apoe*  \ 
lolical  Succeaaion ;  and,   in   fact>,   he  does  point  to  the  bi&hopa   aa 
BUCcesBors  of  the  Ai>06tle&     Bnt  in  what  sense  ?     Certainly  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  modem  doctrine.     When  writing  against  heresy^  he  looka 
for  the  original  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  expecta  to  find  io 
the  Churches  where  they  bad   laboured.     He  turns   to  the   biahops 
(the  pastors)  of  those  Apostolic  Churches  for  the  traditions  of  apostolical 
teaching.      *'  In  the  snocession  of  bi^bopn  yon  ha^e  the  guarantee  far  n 
the  transtnis^ion  of  the  pare  faith/'     He  regards  the  episcopate  aa  th^ 
^*  depository   of  apostolic  tradition/*     But  there  is  no  reference   tx> , 
sacramental  grace,  nothing  to  warrant  the  modern  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolical SuccesBion.     With  Iienaens  Apostolical  Succession  haa  reference ^ 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  witnesses ;   it  is  a  qneetion  of  eyidence.  Tbid 
was  nece^&ary  in  the   days  of  tradition,  before   the   New  Testament 
canon  was  formed,  but  no  longer  needed  when  tradition  gave  place  to 
documentary  evidence. 

It  is  Cyprian  who  first  gives  complete  exprepaion  to  the  Sacerdotal 
doctrine.  And  in  the  end  we  get  what  has  been  called  a  threefold  abdi- 
cation. '^  First,  the  community  of  the  faithful  abandoning  all  powers 
to  the  elders  or  prehbyteri ;  the  presbyteral  body  then  concentration 
itself  in  a  single  person,  who  is  the  cpucopos ;  finally,  the  qmeopi  of 
the  Latin  Church  recognising  one  among  themselves,  the  Pope,  aa 
chief/*  Now,  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  new  clergy  in  the  terms  of  the 
old  priesthood.  He  quotes  passages  which  refer  to  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood and  applies  them  to  the  Christian  ministry.  And  thus  **the 
phraseology  of  the  Levitical  law  is  transferred  to  Christian  inetitntions.*' 
(Westcott.)  The  bishop  becomes  stKcrdos.  But  a  priesthood  requires 
a  priestly  service ;  and  so  the  simple  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
becomes  a  sacrifice,  sacrijwium  dovimicum.  For  it  is  part  of  the 
theory  of  iSacerdotalism  that  sacrifice  is  the  highest  act  of  religion, 
notwithstanding  the  words  which  our  Saviour  qaoted  from  Hosea,  "  I  < 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/*  It  is  proper,  we  are  told;  that 
there  were  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  law,  so  there  should  also  be  in  then 
Law  of  Grace  a  continual  sctcrijux  whereby  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Him,  in  adiHtion  to  the  one  sacrifike  offered  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  Moont  Calvary.  Just  here  I  will  only  ask  one  ques- 
tion :  How  does  this  compare  with  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the^ 
Hebrews  ? 

In  Cyprian's  view  the  bishop  ia  the  indispensable  channel  of  divin© 
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grace.  *'  He  is  the  absolute  vicegerent  of  Christ  in  things  spiritual,'' 
4  The  priestfi  who  stand  in  the  place  of  Christ  offer  a  true  and  full 
orifice  in  the  church  to  God  the  Father,  *'  As  Cyprian  crowned  the 
edifice  of  episcopal  power,  so  also  was  he  the  first  to  pat  forward  with- 
out relief  or  disguiae  these  sacerdotal  assumptions  ;  and  so  unoom- 
promising  was  the  tone  in  which  he  asserted  them,  that  nothing  was 
left  to  his  Bnccessors  but  to  enforce  his  principles  and  reiterate  his 
langnage/'  (Lightfoot,)  The  rise  of  the  Sacerdotal  orders,  as  Dr. 
I  Fairbaim  says,  marks  a  long  descent  from  the  Apostolic  age,  but  is  no 
thing  of  Apostolic  descent. 

The  Christian  ministry  has  become  a  priesthood,  No  grace  is  t^ 
be  had  apart  from  the  sacraments  it  administers.  This  power  is 
imparted  to  the  priest  by  the  grace  conferred  in  ordination.  And  as 
Mr.  Peek  reminds  us,  *'  It  is  maintained  'that  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  a  bishop  in  consecration  conveys  to  other  men,  as  bishops  or 
priests,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  irrespective  of  personal  character." 
They  may  be  themselves  wanting  in  the  grace  of  which  they  are  the 
channels.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Sacerdotalists  that  ^'  the  un  worthi- 
ness of  the  minister  hinders  not  the  grace  of  the  sacrament."  Now 
when  we  are  told  that  unspi ritual  men  may  transmit  spiritnal  gnicep 
and  that  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  come  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  or  the  suinmns  sacerdos,  quite  irrespective  of  the  moral 
rcharacter  of  the  bestower  or  the  recipient,  we  think  of  Avignon, 
fwe  call  to  mind  Pia3  II,  and  the  Borgias,  and  a  host  of  other  such 
men,  and  absolutely  *'  decline  tD  bewilder  our  moral  sense  by  ecclesi- 
astical fictions  of  that  sort,"  We  suspect  any  theory  of  the  ministry 
of  which  such  a  provision  is  male  an  essential  part. 

Next  comes  for  consideration  the  claim  of  the  Sacerdotalist  to 
.^minister  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  which  includes  private  confes- 
\  eioQ  to  a  priest,  the  performance  of  penance  when  ordered  by  him, 
and  the  acceptanca  of  absolution  at  his  hands.  Mr.  Peek  reminds  na 
that  the  Prayer- Book  advises  confession  to  a  priest  or  minister  in  two 
lepecial  cases,  and  limits  it  to  tbem,  in  the  exhortation  before  Com-- 
mnnion,  and  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  On  this 
Bubject  I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  see  more  force  in  Canon  Knox-* 
Little's  argument  than  Mr.  Peek  does  ;  though  it  is  plain  that  in 
what  the  Canon  infers  from  or  reads  into  the  Prayer- Book  he  is 
nearer  the  doctrine  of  the  Komish  Church  than  the  belief  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  *'  priest."  The  Prayer- Book  allows  confession 
to  a  priest,  and  teaches  absolution  which  only  a  priest  may  pronounce. 
That  is  dangerously  near  to  Romanism.  When  Newman  went  over  to 
Rome  he  said,  '*  I  take  my  stand  on  the  Prayer-Book."  And  yet  we 
tnmst  agree  with  our  author  that  the  statement  *  that  **  a  prominent 
principle  of  the  Reformation  is  the  truth,  and  duty,  and  blessing  of 

*  "  Sacerdotalism,'*  p.  26. 


(i«.,  to  God),  He  ta  fatiUiil  wad  rigbteoos  to  forgirm 
Now  tUfl  aaonment  is  baeed  on  the  foUowiDg  tifo 

1.  **  Cbnfeea  jour  doa  one  to  aDotbar,  and  praj  one  for 
But  clearly  thiB  confession  is  a  rontnal  aekDowledgmeol  of  iiiii  bf 
brethren  to  brethren,  and  bears  not  the  famteet  fesembibDoe  to 
*'  auricular  confesaioo/' 

2.  •*  Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Gboet :  whoee  soever  sinB  ye  remit «  they 
are  remitted  nnto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain ,  thej  are 
retained/'  Now,  if  this  were  the  power  of  absolution  granted  to  tbe 
Apostlea  (or  rather,  to  the  foUowera  of  Jesos)^  there  is  abeolntely  no 
instanoe  reoorded»  or  even  snggested,  of  the  Apogtles  oommnnicatiiig 
that  power  to  others.  It  is  the  figure  of  **  binding  and  looong,** 
common  in  Talmudical  literature,  to  express  the  power  of  declaiiiig 
what  was  allowable  under  the  law.  And  so  anthority  was  given 
to  the  Apostles  to  declare  what  was  allowed  and  what  disallowed 
nnder  the  Gospel  When  bishops  ordain  clergy  they  say,  **  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  ofiSce  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
God  now  committed  unto  thee  by  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thon  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven,"  &c.  Even  supposing  that  this  forxnula 
conferred  the  gift  of  grace,  it  would  be  essential  to  the  Sacerdotal 
theory  that  it  should  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  from  the 
beginning.  But,  for  the  first  thirteen  centuries,  it  was  not  used 
at  all  in  this  sense*  It  was  not  till  the  Fourth  Lateran  Conncil 
(1215  A.D.)  that  the  Latin  Charch,  when  about  to  authDiise  sacfi^ 
mental  confession  and  absolution,  introduced  the  words  as  part  of  its 
Ordination  service. 

The  priest  is  authorifeed  in  the  Bomish  Church »  and  by  such  a 
manual  as  the  *'  Priest  in  Absolution,"  in  the  English  Church,  to  put 
to  thoee  who  confess  the  most  searching  questions  on  the  most  deli- 
cate subjects.  True,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  publicly 
denounced  this  book,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  years  ago,  said  that  to 
exalt  confession  into  a  necessity  of  Christian  life  was  one  of  the  worst 
developments  of  Popery.  But  the  custom  is  spreading ;  and  the 
Saoerdotalista  are  glorying  in  the  fact.  Young  Anglican  priests  go 
round  among  their  parishioners  exhorting  them  to  come  to  confession. 

The  Confessional  is  unknown  in  the  Church  for  the  first  250  years. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  denounced  the  practice  after  it  had  beeo 
introduoed.  It  is  dangerous  to  priest,  hurtful  to  penitent,  and 
injurious  to  the  community.  Proof  of  this  could  be  pven  in  painful 
abundance* 
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Oq  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  it  is  truly 
eaid  that  the  Sacerdotalists  hold  totiiUy  different  views  from  auy  other 
party  of  our  Church, 

"  A  careful  coinpiirifton  of  the  teacliiug  of  the  Bible  aud  of  the  Piayer-^ 
Book  with  tliat  of  the  Sacertiotalists  will  8how  how  greatly  the  latter  contra- 
dicts both.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  Sacerdotal  teaching  could  ever  have  been  uiged  a» 
taught  by  either,  unless  it  had  been  necessary  at  any  cost  to  suppoH  the 
claim  of  the  Sacerdotalists  that  they  have  a  sacrificial  priesthood  in  the 
Chm-ck" 

The  priestly  teaching  contradicts  the  Prayer-Book,  If  the  Anglican 
Communion  Office  is  compared  with  that  which  was  in  use  before  the 
Eeformation,  or  with  the  Roman  Missal  of  to-day,  it  will  appear  that 
care  was  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  sacrificial  theory  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  word  ^^ altar"  is  never  used,  but  always  the 
**  Lord's  Table/'  or  simply  **the  Table/'  i^ vmafTTt} pin v  in  the  New 
Teetament  is  either  the  Cross  or  Christ  Himself,*  In  the  Roman 
Missal  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change  the  elements  into 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  the  very  essence  of  the  service ;  but 
in  the  Prayer-Book  all  that  we  have  is  the  simple  words  of  institution. 
The  Communion  service  in  the  Prayer-Book  is  a  Protestant  ordinance. 
As  Mr,  Peek  says,  if  we  compare  the  sacred  account  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  its  celebration  by  early  Christians  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer -Book,  '*  it  would  aeem  impossible  that  any 
Churchman  should  profess  the  views  held  by  the  Sacerdotalists^  and  it 
is  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  perversion  of  words  that  the 
slightest  semblance  of  plausibility  can  be  given  to  their  arguments.*^ 
When  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  was  introduced,  there  soon  of  necessity 
followed  the  institution  of  a  priestly  service.  The  mcprdotium  involved 
a  6(iCTificium*  Such  a  term  as  Eucharistic  eacrifice  is  neither  found 
nor  warranted  in  the  Bible  ;  and  the  Prayer-Book  plainly  declares  the 
sacrifice  of  Masses  to  belong  to  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits.  Cyprian  was  the  first  to  associate  the  specific  offering,  %a,^ 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  specific  priesthood.  He  was  the  first  to 
designate  the  j^^^"^"^^^  I^f^ii^h  T^^Jt  the  sanr/ms  CUrlsfi  and  the  dmninua 
Jwsiiat  as  the  object  of  the  Eucharistic  offering.  See  Harnack,t  who 
adds: 

**  Cyprian*s  statement  that  every  celebration  of  thfj  IjorJ's  Supper  is  a 
repetition  or  iroit^tion  of  Christ's  sticritice  of  Himself,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony has,  therefore,  an  expiatory  value,  remains  a  mere  a^ertion,  though 
the  Ii<:»misli  Church  '*  (and,  we  may  add,  the  Sacerdotalists  in  the  Anglican 
Church)  **  t^tiil  continue  to  repeat  this  doctrine  to  the  present  day«'' 

In  the  earliest  view  of  the  Communion  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
the  Catholic  theory  of  a  sacrifice.     That  theory  can  be  traced  largely 

•  See  Westcolt'a  note  in  Bp.  HeU  t  **  Hi«t»  of  Dogma,''  vol  ti. 
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to  the  ioflaence  of  pagan  cnstoms*  It  seems  likely  that  the  change 
was  partly  due  to  the  converts  from  the  religion  of  Mithras,  Aa 
Kenan  (Hibbert  Lecture)  haa  said : 

*  ** The  beautiful  Epjptinn  woi^hipg,  which  hid  a  real  emptiness  beneath  a 
great  splendour  of  ritual »  counted  devotees  in  every  prirt  of  the  Empire. 
There  was  a  morning  service — a  kind  of  Mass,  celebrated  by  a  priest  shorn 
and  beardless  ;  there  were  sprinklings  of  holy  water ;  possibly  benedictions 
in  the  evening*  All  this  *occupiod,  amused,  soothed.*  I  sometimes  permit 
myself,"  Renan  adds,  •*  to  say  that  if  Christianity  had  not  carried  the  day, 
Mithraicistn  would  have  become  the  religion  of  the  world.  It  hud  a  Eucha* 
rist,  a  supper  so  like  the  Christian  mysteries  that  good  Justin  Mart}T  can 
find  only  one  explanation  of  the  apparent  identity,  viz.,  that  Satan,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  human  race,  determined  to  imitate  the  Christiaii  ceremonies, 
^nd  BO  stole  them/' 

No  doubt,  the  true  explanation  of  the  reeemblance  is  that  the 
Lords  Sapper  was  modified  to  meet  the  Christians  who  had  been 
converted  from  Mithraicisnu  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
effect  these  heathen  mysteries  had  on  Christian  worship.  It  wonld 
be  a  real  service  to  pare  Christianity  to  trace  the  origin  and  introd ac- 
tion of  the  Sacerdotal  beliefs,  practices,  vestments,  &c.|  which  come  ' 
from  pagan  sources. 

Now  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  back  these  and  other 
customs,  thus  introdoced,  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  base  them 
on  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  jnst  as  the  Levitical  priesthood 
in  the  Jewish  Gharch  was  referred  to  Mosaic  institution.  And  so  we 
get  illustrations  of  what  are  properly  called  '*  extraordinary  perversion 
of  words" — -cy.,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me"  is  said  to  mean, 
**  Offer  this  for  a  memorial  of  me.*'  As  a  perversion  of  words 
and  '*  wresting  of  Scripture,"  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
to  this — ^unless,  indeed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sacerdotalists,  who  are 
determined  at  any  cost,  if  possible,  to  trace  theii'  late  and  pagaa 
-customs  back  to  the  New  Testament.  We  have  another  case  of 
*'  perversion  "  in  "  Sacerdotalism  "  (p.  112) :  **  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,  is  our  Lord*8  teaching — i.e.,  1  will  have  sacrifice,  bat  not 
without  mercy.'* 

The  above  perversion  turns  on  the  use  of  the  Greek  words,  Troitu^ 
and  aiW/xrwic*  '^he  assertion  that  the  latter  word  is  a  technical  . 
term  of  sacrifice  may  be  confnted  from  any  Greek  dictionary.  This 
is  Grimm's  rendering  for  this  passage,  **  ad  mcmorlavi  mei  rccolai^ 
dam,**  And,  notwithstanding  the  many  meanings  of  woutv,  it  is 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  *' offer,"  or  in  relation  to  sacrifice,  in  the 
New  Testament.  Any  scholar  ought  to  see  in  a  moment  that  it  is 
far-fetched  to  give  it  that  meaning  in  this  passage  on  the  strength  of 
the  LXX.  rendering  of  Exodus  xxix.  39.  The  Hebrew  word  ((usah), 
though  not  the  usual  word  for  "  sacrifice,"  is  no  doubt  used  in  that 
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flenae  here.  In  that  case  the  proper  Greek  rendering  is  ipSiiv  or  pit^i^* 
Bat  these  do  not  occur  in  Biblical  Greek,  and  nomv  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  and  einiple  rendering  of  the  common  meaning  of  'asah*  Bat 
enrely  that  does  not  justify  the  rendering  '*  offer  *'  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. *'  The  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  these  words  would  hardly 
have  been  attempted  if  the  Sacerdotalists  had  any  reasonable  justifi- 
cation for  changing  Christ's  words,  '  Do  TEia  m  REMEaiBiUNCE  of  me  ' 
into  *  Sacrifice  me  as  a  memorial  to  God  the  Father/  It  is  we, 
and  not  God,  who  are  to  be  '  reminded/  ** 


*^The  rise  of  the  Sacerdotalist  orders  (and  customs)  marks  a  long 
descent  from  the  Apostolic  age,  but  is  no  thing  of  Apostolic  descent/' 
When  we  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  this  departure  from  primitive 
truth  and  custom,  we  find  two  answers  have  been  given.  In  the  first 
place  the  change  has  been  shown  to  be  largely  due  to  pagan  iufiuence. 
According  to  Eitschl,  the  Gentile  Christians  could  not  understand  the 
simple  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel.  They  could  not  understand  a 
religion  without  a  priest  And  they  "found  it  easier  to  adjust  the 
religion  to  themselves  than  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  religion/' 
They  brought  with  them  their  beliefs  and  customs*  They  could  not 
shake  off  their  sacerdotal  habits^  nor  appreciate  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  This  heathen  tendency  is  seen  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
TertuUian,  who  affords  the  basis  for  the  "  legalism  and  materialism 
which  underlie  Sacerdotalism/'  Cyprian  is  said  to  have  spent  no  day 
without  reading  sometbing  of  TertuUian,  his  *'  teacher/*  •*  Give  me 
my  teacher,- *  was  his  constant  request.  Kow  Cyprian  was  a  great 
ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  through  him  the  "  legalism  and  materialism  " 
so  prominent  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  TertuUian  acquh-ed  still 
greater  force : 

**  The  depth  and  purity  of  his  own  religious  feeling  makes  itself  felt 
almost  everywhere  in  his  writings ;  yet  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  and  its 
institutions  which  he  sets  forth  and  which  thenceforwai-d  dominated  Latin 
Christianity  were,  indeed,  most  natural  under  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  but  not  less  truly  involved  injurious  limitations  jind  perversions 
of  the  full  teaching  of  the  Apostles."  * 

Cyprian  represents  the  second  influence  of  change  in  Christi- 
anity, Through  him  the  idea  of  an  official  priesthood  came  into 
Christianity  from  Judaism.  "  Cyprian  shows  us  a  rejuvenescent 
Judaism,  a  kingdom  of  truth  translated  into  a  kingdom  of  priests/^t 
The  spirit  of  Sacerdotalism  is  Gentile,  due  to  pagan  training  ;  but  the 
form  is  Judaic,  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  How  much  of 
modem  Ritualism  is  a  conscious  and  avowed  imitation  of  Old  Testa- 
ment worship  !  Sacerdotalism  is  an  imposing  edifice*  But  what  of 
its  foundation?  It  has  often  been  shown,  and  shown  conclusively, 
•  Hort,  **  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,"      t  Dr*  Fairbaim,  **  ChrUt  in  Modem  Theology." 
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that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  priesthood  of  th^ 
SacerdotaliBta,  Dn  Lightfuot  and  others  have  proved,  and  proved 
conclusively,  that  the  early  Church  knows  nothiDg  of  the  claims  of 
the  priest.  But  this  is  the  answer  the  Sacerdotal ists  make:  Th» 
priestly  title  for  the  clergy  in  the  New  Testament  was  avoided  that- 
there  might  not  be  too  sharp  and  sadden  a  break  between  the  old 
economy  and  the  new;  It  is  astonnding  that  any  one  who  has  read 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  should  use  snch  words !  The  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Romans,  and  Hebrews  show  most  plainly  that  Jadiusm  ia 
superseded  by  Christianity*  Surely  the  New  Testament  gives  no 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  compromise  between  the  two  systemSi  or  to 
keep  back  important  truths  or  conceal  necessary  institutions  out  of 
respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  If  there  had  been  an  official 
priesthood  in  the  New  Testament,  Cyprian  would  not  have  gone  back 
to  the  Old  Testament,  If  there  had  been  a  priesthood  in  primitiv€^ 
Christianity,  converts  from  paganism  would  not  have  felt  the  change 
they  did|  and  pagan  critics  would  not  have  taunted  the  Christians  (as 
they  did)  with  what  seemed  to  them  the  strangenesa  of  a  religion. 
without  a  priest,  an  altar,  or  a  sacrifice.  This  is  Cyprian's  argument : 
The  New  Testament  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  and,  as  there  is  a 
priesthood  in  the  one,  so  there  must  be  in  the  other.  But  a  priestly 
order  involves  a  priestly  sacrifice.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  were 
many  sacrifices  of  the  altar;  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  one 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  And  on 
thin  are  based  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass. 

Now  we  are  familiar  with  the  argument  against  this  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Galatians.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  results  of 
the  New  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  help  to  elucidate  and  enforce 
that  argument.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  question  of  the  place  of 
the  priest  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  whether  even  there  the 
priest  is  greater  or  fulfils  a  more  important  function  than  the 
prophet  or  the  preacher.  **  The  priest,  properly  so  called/'  it 
has  been  said,  '*  plays  only  an  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of 
Judaism.  Power  belongs  to  the  prophet  of  God,  to  him  whom  God 
inspires,  to  the  prophet^  to  the  saint,  to  whoever  has  received  a 
mission  from  heaven."  The  history  of  Israel  is  now  seen  to  be  the 
history  of  prophecy.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  been  the  restoring  of  the  prophets  to  their  right  place 
in  the  Old  Testament  history  and  dispensation. 

According  to  the  traditional  yiew  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  stated 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  the  whole  law  of  the  Pentateuch  was  given 
in  the  wilderness.  The  keeping  of  this  law  was  the  whole  of  religiou. 
Sacrifices  and  atonements  are  dependent  upon  the  priesthood  and  its 
aervices.     None  but  the   priest   has  immediate  access  to  God  in  the 
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eanctnary.     All  depends  on  priestly  mediation.      **  It  is  a  complete 
theory  of  the  religious  life."     The  work  of  the  prophets  is  to  expound 
the  law  and  enforce  its  observances.     It  is  their  daty  to  recall  the 
people  from  their  backsliding,  and  lead  them  to  a  strict  observance  of 
the  precepts  of   the   law.      (The  Sacerdotalist  theory  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sacraments  and  the  word  of  preaching,  the  relation 
of  the  priest  to  the  prophet,  has  been  wondronaly  assimilated  to  this 
view.)     This  theory  of  the  work  of  the  prophets  was  improved  upon 
by  later   scholars,  who  regarded   the   prophets  as   exponents   of  the 
spiritnal  elements  of  the  law,  teaching  that  its  precepts  were  types  of 
Bpiritnal  troths  of  a  dispensation  to  come.     This  later  view  is  essen- 
tially the    earlier   "  rabbinical   view,     supplemented   by  a   theory  of 
typology*     It  is  perfectly  logical   and   consistent  in  all  its  parts.     It 
has  only  one  fault     The  standard  which  it  appUes  to  the  history  of 
Israel  is  not  that  of  the   contemporary   historical  records,  and  the 
aocoont  which  it  gives  of  the  work  of  the  prophets  is  not  consistent 
with  the  writings  of  the  prophets  themselves/*     The  prophets  know 
nothing  of  the  law  which  they  are  supposed  to  interpret  and  enforce. 
I  And  according  to  the  popular  religion,  as  gathered  from  the  history, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  Israelite  to  offer  sacrifice.     This  system  of 
sacrifice  is  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  Samuel,  David,  and   Elijah,  and 
is  plainly  the  custom  of   earlier  times.     The  history  does  not  know 
the  LeviticAl  law.     In  the  earlier  period  there  are  priests,  bat  they 
are  the  delegates  of  the  people.    Their  consecration  is  from  the  people, 
and  not  from  God.*     When  it  was  the  privilege  of  laymen  to  offer 
sacrifices   for   themselves,  the  chief  function   of  the  priest   was    the 
oracle.     According  to  Gesenius,  among  the  earliest  Semites  the  ideas 
of  "  priest "   and    "  prophet "    were   closely  related   (•'  Das  Priester- 
nnd  Prophetenthnm  floss  bei  den   ftltesten  Semiten  ohne  Zweifel  in 
einander,  so  dass  dieses  Wort  (Kcihen)  ursprUnglich  beides  anzeigte  '*). 
The  Hebrew  word  (kdken)  and  the  kindred  word  in  Arabic  Qcdhin) 
meant  originally  a  soothsayer  (Weissager,  Wahrsager)*     The  Arabic 
verb  (knhana)  is    thus  defined:   Ariolum   egit,   prfieeagivit,  prsedixit 
occulta.    In  the  simple  ritual  of  early  religion  the  priest  has  no  place. 
He  is  merely  guardian   of  the   temple,  with  its   images  and  sacred 
things*     Where  there  was  a  temple  there  was  an  oracle,  a  kind  of 
sacred  lot,  which  could  only  be  drawn  where  there  was  an  ephod  and 
a  priest     **  The   Hebrews  had  already  possessed  a  tent   temple  and 
oracle  of  this  kind  in  the  wilderness,  of  which  Moses  was  the  priest," 
Now  a  Torah  ('*  law,"  more  properly  teaching  or  instruction)  is  any 
decision  or  instruction  on  matters  of  law  and  conduct  given  by  such  a 
sacred  authority.     The  collection  of  oral  decisions  thus  given  became 
a  traditional  Torah.      Later  on  there  grew  np   in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  a  ritual  Torah^  and  thus  we  get  the  *^  Torah  of  the  Priests*'' 

•  Judges  xvii,  5,  12 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  1. 
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^'The  Law  of  Holiness"*  shows  us  what  this  Torah  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  It  includes  many  moral  precepts  as  well  aa 
ritnal  roles. 

Now,  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  while  uttering 
words  of  condemnation  against  the  ritual  of  the  great  sanotuarieSy 
speak  very  differently  of  the  judicial  or  teaching  functions  of  the 
priests.  That  they  regard  as  part  of  the  divine  order.  The  ritnal 
Torah  took  shape  under  Ganaanite  influence.  In  the  dark  days  of 
Manasseh  the  sacrificial  duties  of  the  priests  seem  to  have  reached 
their  full  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  Micah  vi.,  and  by  the  time 
of  JosiaSi  the  altar  service  has  become  the  essential  thing  in  the 
priesthood  and  displaced  the  function  of  teaching.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  religion,  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  Old 
Testament  make  it  plain  that  this  is  a  degeneration,  and  not  a  true 
development. 

When  we  take  up  the  books  which  the  Jews  called  the  Earlier  and 
the  Later  Prophets,  we  find  that  in  the  history  of  the  religion  there 
is  a  great  conflict  of  ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  the  priest,  yielding  to 
pagan  influence,  presses  sacrifice  and  exalts  ritual ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prophet  proclaims  that  what  Grod  requires  is  that  men  should 
reverence  Him  and  work  righteousness.  ''  Trust  in*  Grod  and  do 
good  " :  that  is  the  burden  of  their  message.  It  is  the  same  conflict 
that  we  see  ruuning  right  through  the  history  of  religion.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  it  to-day.  The  Sacerdotalist  is  exalting  the  sacra- 
ments C'  Push  the  sacraments,"  a  late  bishop  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  a  curate)  and  enlarging  the  ritual,  while  the  Evangelical  is  teaching 
a  life  of  spiritual  reverence  to  God  and  righteousness  towards  man  as 
the  sum  and  substance  of  religion.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  and 
duty  of  the  prophet,  in  the  history  of  religion,  to  check  priestly 
usurpation  and  exalt  the  moral  law.  The  modem  priest  exalts  the 
Mass ;  the  prophet  exalts  the  living  Christ 

In  the  Old  Testament  Moses  is  the  great  prophet,  the  father  of 
prophecy.  The  religion  he  taught  is  embodied  in  the  Commandments 
and  in  what  is  called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.!  It  is  a  simple 
religion :  God  is  a  holy  being,  and  requires  that  His  children  live  a 
righteous  life.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  ritual,  no  mention  of  a 
temple  or  a  priest.  There  were  simple  sacrifices  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  the  other  Semites ;  but  they  need  no  priest  or  elaborate 
ceremony  in  this  earliest  code.  Now,  the  religion  of  the  nations  with 
whom  Israel  came  in  contact  were  priestly  religions,  with  their  elabo- 
rate systems  of  sacrifice  and  ritual.  When  the  Israelites  settled  in 
Canaan  the  same  thing  happened  which  happened  to  Christianity 
when  it  came  into  touch  with  paganism.  Many  of  the  features  of 
modem  Sacerdotalism  are  of  pagan  origin.  The  very  name^  priest,  as 
*  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi  t  Exodus,  xx.  23-xxiii. 
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applied  to  a  ClmBtian  minister,  as  we  have  seen,  is  largely  due  to 
pagan  inflaence.  So,  it  eeems,  the  conception  and  f  nnction  of  the 
prieethood  among  the  Hebrews  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Canaanite 
religion.  The  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  the  priestly  system  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  they  yielded  to  its  influence  and  borrowed  from 
its  practices.  And  soon  began  the  great  conflict,  which  continued 
right  down  to  the  Captivity,  and  only  ended,  after  the  Return,  in  the 
compromise  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  Israelites  entered  the  Promised 
Land  with  the  teaching  of  their  great  leader  in  their  memories  : 
Jehovah  is  a  holy  God,  and  demands  the  reverence,  love,  and  obedience  of 
His  children.  ''  He  spake  not  unto  them,  nor  commanded  them,  in  the 
day  that  He  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt 
offerings  or  sacriflces ;  but  this  thing  He  commanded  them,  saying, 
Hearken  unto  ray  voice  and  I  will  be  your  God,"  &c.  And  yet  there 
were  simple  sacrifices.  And  these  rapidly  grew,  under  Canaanitd 
influence,  into  an  elaborate  and  corrupt  system* 

Pass  on  from  Moses  to  the  next  great  prophet,  Samuel*  Listen  to 
him  :  *^  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  saorifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams."  That  one  sentence  speaks  volumes.  The  kingship 
is  established,  and  Solomon  builds  a  great  and  splendid  temple. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  worship  of  his  foreign  wives  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  their  native  religion*  After  Solomon's  death,  the 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  in  the  northern  division  Jeroboam  sets  up  the 
golden  calves,  and  says  to  the  people :  *'  These  are  the  gods  which 
brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  bondage/'  Idol  worship  becomes 
the  State  religion,  and  the  prieets  do  the  bidding  of  the  king. 
Oanaanite  iufluence  has  prevailed ;  the  ritual  has  become  more 
elaborate*  In  the  royal  sanctuaries  public  offerings  are  maintained 
by  the  king  and  presented  by  the  priest.  The  priests  of  these 
sanctuaries  are  among  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  And  now  we 
witness  the  degeneracy  of  religion,  and  paganism  gaining  the  upper 
hand*  It  did  so  under  kings  Eke  Ahab  and  Manasseh.  Temples 
were  opened  to  the  worship  of  Baal  Worship  became  a  State  cere- 
monial and  shared  the  corruption  of  the  State. 

**  The  priests/*  as  Canon  Driver  says^  **  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  the 
people  the  moral  precepts  of  God,  were  not  the  least  offenders;  they 
*  feed  on  the  sin  of  my  people  and  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity,'  t.c, 
instead  of  striving  to  check  iniquity,  they  long  to  see  it  abound  in 
order  that  their  own  perquisites,  derived  from  the  people's  offerings,  may 
be  the  greater.** 

What  the  king  desired  the  priest  was  ready,  and  indeed  bound, 
to  do.  The  word  of  the  king  even  became  higher  than  the  law  of 
God.  Ceremony  must  be  exalted  even  at  the  expense  of  moral  truth. 
Under  the  king  the  priest  becomes  supreme.  And  real  spirituality 
seldom  survives  the  supremacy  of  the  priests     He  enlarges  worship, 
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but  weakens  the  real  authority  of  Qtodi.  He  is  eager  for  the  increaae 
of  sacrifioe,  but  cares  not  that  righteousness  diminishes  in  the  land* 
Now  it  is  the  prophet,  called  and  inspired  of  Gh>d,  who  comes  to  save 
the  religion  which  king  and  priest  are  depraving,  and  call  the  people 
back  to  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  their  fathers.  We  have  sn 
insight  into  the  state  of  religion  and  the  work  of  the  prophet  in  the 
great  scene  on  Carmel.  Again  and  again  prophets  were  raised  np  to 
breathe  new  life  into  religion,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  had 
become  corrupt.  They  were  possessed  by  a  supreme  conviction  of  the 
presence  and  purpose  and  holiness  of  Qtodi.  They  were  ready  to  give 
up  home  and  happiness  and  life  that  they  might  carry  out  the  purpose 
and  declare  the  truth  of  God. 

"  They  were  not  State  officials,  endowed  soothsayers,  but  free  speakers 
for  God  before  men.  They  were  the  men  who  reproved,  exhorted,  com- 
manded the  kings,  condemned  their  personal  vices,  denounced  their  public 
infidelities,  demanded  that  the  State  should  be  so  ruled  as  to  be  approved 
and  blessed  of  the  God  who  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  They 
were  the  men,  too,  who  contended  against  the  priests,  speaking  words  oS. 
lofty  scorn  against  their  'vain  oblations'  and  their  'appointed  feasts,' 
demanding  instead  that  they  '  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well/  These 
Hebrew  prophets  stood  infinitely  above  the  kings  and  priests :  theirs  is  the 
lofty  ideal  we  love,  that  lives  still  and  can  never  perish.  In  it  there  was 
no  tyranny,  no  formalism,  only  free  service  and  perfect  righteousness." 
(Fairbaim.) 

Sacerdotalism  says  that  sacrifice  is  an  indispensable  part  of  worship, 
and  none  but  the  priest  can  offer  it.  The  priest  claims  to  control  sJl 
access  to  God,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  Gbd 
and  man.  This  is  the  text  of  prophecy :  ''  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it.  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering.  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise."  Listen  then  to  the  voices  of  the 
prophets.     Let  them  speak  for  themselves : 

"  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn 
assemblies.  Yea,  though  you  offer  me  your  burnt  offerings  and  your  meat 
offerings  I  will  not  accept  them ;  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of 
your  fat  beasts.  But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream.  Did  ye  bring  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years  ^  0  Uouse  of  Israel?^'  (Amos  v.  21-25). 

Could  Jehovah's  indifference  to  sacrifice  and  ritual  be  more  plainly 
put? 

Hosea :  "  For  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

Isaiah  (i.  11-17):  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
me?  saith  the  Lord.  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or 
of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at 
your  hands,  to  trample  my  court  ?    Bring  no  more  vain  oblations,  incense 
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an  abomination  unto  me.  «  .  .  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow," 

Micah  :  When  the  people  ask  : 

**  Will  the  Iiord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  ray  Urstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  " 

the  prophet's  answer  is : 

'*  He  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? " 

There  we  have  a  picture  of  earnest  seekers  after  God,  who,  ander 
prieatly  gaidance,  have  lost  their  way*  And  the  prophet  leads  them 
back  to  God,  in  words  that  express  a  beaatiful  ideal  of  religiont 
Jeremiah  in  plain  words  says  : 

'*  Add  your  burnt  offeriugs  unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  ye  flesh.  For  I 
spake  not  with  your  fathers,'nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  Itind  of  Egypt  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices  :  but 
this  thing  I  commanded  them  saying,  hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  ray  people  "  (vii.  21-23). 

Thus  do  these  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centaries 
B.C.  make  light  of  the  reUgionisra  of  ritual,  and  anticipate  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  who  made  no  man  priest,  and  said  nothing  about  the  necessity 
of  sacrifices.  The  prophets  rebuked  and  condemned  not  only  idolatry 
and  immorality,  but  also  the  heathenish  reliance  on  the  virtae  of  mere 
fiacrifioe.  And  yet  they  do  not  demand  the  abolition  of  sacrifices. 
ot  yet :  that  day  is  to  come. 

Deuteronomy  is  largely  the  product  of  this  prophetic  spirit  and 
teaching.  It  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  interpreted  and  applied 
the  teaching  of  Moses  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  his  own 
day«  On  this  book  the  reformatioli  of  Joeiab  was  based.  One  thing 
had  become  clear.  The  sacrificial  worship  at  the  local  shrines  in  the 
bands  of  the  priests  had  become  corrupt  to  the  core,  and  could  never 
be  purified  by  partial  reforms.  The  priests  and  the  people  had  learned 
and  copied  heathen  customs  from  their  Canaanite  neighbours  in  the 
religious  feasts  of  the  village  sanctuaries.  The  first  step  towards 
reformation  must  lie  in  the  destruction  of  those  local  shrines  which 
had  become  polluted  with  paganism.  To  separate  the  people  from 
these  abominations,  the  village  sanctoaries  and  festivals  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  at  Jerusalem  is  the  only 
legitimate  sanctuary.  Thus  Deuteronomy  abolished  local  shrines,  and 
associated  sacrifices  and  ceremonials  with  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
But,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophets,  an  effort  was  made  to 
moralise  the  teaching  of  the  ritual.  As  Bishop  Moorhouae  puts  it : 
*'  If  Israel  was  unable  to  rise  to  the  lofty  height  of  purely  spiritual 
teaching,  then  the  prophets  would  descend  to  the  level  of  the  popular 
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wonhip,  and  strive  to  convert  that  into  a  more  adequate  vehible  of 
spiritnal  trotL''  And  bo  there  still  remained  the  two  ideals  d[  religiont 
the  priestly  and  the  prophetic.  There  were  still  the  two  oonoepti0ns 
of  religion,  one  a  sacrificial  system,  the  other  a  conception  of  a  righteons 
God  who  has  not  ordained  sacrifices,  thoogh  He  will  accept  them  if 
offered  from  a  pure  heart ;  bnt  who  requires  and  demands  that  men 
shall  reverence,  love,  and  obey  Him.  Josiah's  reformation  left  many 
things  in  the  temple  which  savoared  of  heathenism ;  and  in  this  there 
was  danger  to  pare  and  spiritnal  religion.  '^  Little  as  some  of  ns  may 
think  of  these  ritaal  reforms,  they  were  found  too  violent  for  the 
people,  who  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  merry  festivals  and  immoral 
indulgences  of  the  village  sanctuaries." 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity  they  revived  the  simple 
rites  of  olden  times,  but  with  new  forms.  This  revival  has  been  well 
compared  to  the  Oxford  Movement  of  this  century.  Now,  it  was  in 
that  age  that  the  Levitical  law  finally  took  shape.  Side  by  side  with 
prophetism  it  had  been  growing  through  all  the  centuries  since  Moses. 
There  had  all  aloog  been  a  ritual  law  (Torah)  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  Es^kiel's  ordinances  are  a  reshaping  of  the  priestly  law^ 
which  reached  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it  in  Leviticus  (and 
partly  in  Exodus  and  Numbers)  in  the  time  between  Ezekiel  and 
Ezra. 

"  The  offerings  of  individuals  are  no  longer  the  chief  reason  for  which  the 
temple  exists.  All  weight  lies  on  the  stated  service,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  representative  service  of  Israel.  The  individual  Israelite,  who,  in  the  old 
law,  stood  at  the  altar  himself,  and  brought  his  own  victim,  is  now  separated 
from  it,  not  only  by  a  double  cordon  of  priests  and  Levites,  but  by  the  fact 
that  his  personal  offering  is  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  stated 
national  service."    (Robertson  Smith.) 

This  legal  ritual  did  not  satisfy  the  deepest  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people ;  but  it  looked  forward  and  led  onward  to  the  great 
sacrifice  "  once  for  all."  One  thing  it  did,  however ;  it  practically 
extinguished  idolatry.  It  preserved  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  as  a 
living  power  in  Israel,  till  shadow  became  substance  in  Jesus  Christ. 
It  became  the  **  Tutor  "  (TratSaywyoc)  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  prophets  the  Levitical  law  had  put  a  new  spirit 
into  the  old  ritual.  It  was  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
But  we  can  now  regard  it  as  part  of  God's  plan  of  training  His  people 
and  preparing  them  for  the  coming  of  Messiah.  Now  that  the  priest 
only  offers  sacrifice,  personal  religion  is  separated  from  the  temple, 
and  assumes  new  forms.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  free  service 
in  the  synagogues  (which  sprang  up  on  every  hand  after  the  return 
from  captivity),  simple  worship  in  the  family — all  this  was  preparing 
the  way  for  the  New  Testament.  Sacrifice  could  only  be  offered  in 
«e  place,  and  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from  the  Temple  by  the 
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downfall  of  Jerusalem,  the  sacrifioiat  system  fell,  neTer  to  be  restored. 
But  mean  while  the  one  great  sacriUce,  ''  oooe  for  all,"  had  been 
offered  on  Calvary.  "  The  priestly  csode  was  meant  to  give  expression 
to  the  demands  of  the  propliets  for  spiritaal  eervioe  and  national 
holiness ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  prophets  could  not  be  realised  under 
any  ritual  system,  bat  only  in  a  new  dispensation,  when  priestly 
atonements  would  be  no  longer  needed/'  And  so  when  the  greatest 
of  all  prophets  came^  He  began  His  ministry  either  by  the  address  at 
Nazareth,  in  which,  quoting  from  Isaiah,  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  He  anointed  me  to  preach,"  &c.,  He  said,  to-day 
hath  this  Scripture  been  fhlillled  in  your  ears ;  or,  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mounts  in  which  a  religions  communion  is  founded  without  a 
priesthood,  without  an  ofiering,  without  a  temple,  without  a  cere- 
monial. The  only  worship  is  love ;  the  only  sanctuary  is  the  heart. 
And  during  His  ministry  our  Saviour  more  than  once  quoted  the 
words  of  Hosea,  '*  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice," 

The  Law  was  a  divine  institution,  but  **  essentially  subsidiary  (vfj;io(: 
irapf<(TnXfl£v),  it  came  in  to  the  side  of  a  state  of  things  already  exist- 
ing, a  parenthesis  in  the  divine  plan."  This  is  from  the  note  on 
Bom.  V.  20,  by  Sanday  and  Headlam,  who  quote  from  Chrysostom ; 
'•  Why  did  he  not  say  the  law  was  given,  but  the  law  entered  by  the 
way  ?  It  was  to  show  that  the  end  of  it  was  temporary,  and  not 
absolate  or  claiming  precedence."  *'  It  did  not  lie,''  says  W.  R.  Smith, 
"  in  the  right  line  of  direct  development,  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  points  out,  leads  straight  from  Jeremiah's  conception  of  the 
new  covenant  to  the  fulfilment  in  Christ."  The  law  was  a  wmSayafyot: 
(an  inferior  slave,  whose  duty  of  enforcing  discipline  ceases  when  the 
child  reaches  maturity),  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  faith.  But  now  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
rratSayotyo^.  Why,  then,  torn  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  to  be  in  bondage  over  again  ?  The  history  of  the  declen- 
sion from  the  simplicity  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Gospel,  from 
^the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  a  sad  and  astounding  history.  The 
Christian  minister  is  a  prophet  and  not  a  priest.  His  duty  is  to 
preach  and  not  to  sacrifice.  *'  The  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever  *' 
Heeds  no  •*  renewal  or  repetition  "  ;  it  leaves  no  room  for  a  sacrificing 
priest.     Paul  was  charged  with  apostasy  from  Moses,  *^  an  apostate 

>m  the  law,"  the  Ebionites  called  him.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
written  to  show  that  this  "apostasy  from  Moses"  is  demanded 
by  faithfulness  to  Christ ;  but  that  apostasy  from  Christ  to  Moses  is 
"not  only  an    inexcusable  blindness,  but    an   all- but-unpardonable 


enme/' 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  COOKERY. 


PROBABLY  in  no  coontry  is  bo  much  money  Bpent  on  the  teachiiig 
of  cookery  to  the  working  classes  as  in  England — ^indeed,  of  late 
years,  under  the  anspices  of  the  different  county  oonncils,  the  sams 
expended  have  been  very  great,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practioe- 
classes,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  having  been  held  almost  universally. 
In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  work  was  too  hastily  entered  on — ^in 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  fact  that  funds  were  suddenly  available 
for  educational  purposes,  and  that  their  immediate  use  left  but  little 
time  for  the  development  of  plans  and  cautious  experiments. 

Now  the  questions  are  arising :  What  has  been  the  outcome  of  this 
teaching  ?  Thousands,  we  are  told,  have  been  iinder  instruction. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  What  has  actually  been  learned  ?  Is 
there  the  visible  improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  working  dasses, 
the  decrease  of  drunkenness  which  sanguine  supporters  of  the  scheme 
80  confidently  expected  ?  or  has  the  work  been  of  too  ephemeral  a 
character  to  be  of  lasting  good  ?  E^en  when  apparently  most  success- 
ful, has  not  the  effect  been  much  as  after  St.  Anthony's  sermon  to  the 
fishes  ? 

To  any  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  it  must  be 
evident  that,  while  the  teaching  of  cookery  has  been  almost  universal 
and  not  without  effect,  the  result  has  been  in  no  way  proportionate  to 
the  immense  outlay  of  energy  and  funds  it  has  involved.  The  popular 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  working 
classes  have  prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  extent  they 
should  of  the  instruction  provided  for  their  benefit,  even  when  brought 
to  their  very  doors ;  and  that  it  is  this  which  has  proved  a  barrier  to 
important  dietetic  and  culinary  reforms.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  a 
fair   statement   of  facts ;    whilst  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great 
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Amoatit  of  prejadice  agaiQ&t  cookery  InBtruction  does  exist  amongst 
the  workiog  populatioDj  it  would  he  unjust  to  them  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  many  of  the  classes  arranged  for  their  benefit  to  this  cause 
alone.  That  the  movement  would  be  met  with  prejudice  must  have 
been  known  beforehand,  great  conservatism  prevailing  in  many  parts 
of  England^  more  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  in  regard  to  food  and 
methods  of  cooking  it.  To  those  nnacquainted  with  Hodge  and  hia 
habits  of  thought  it  may  seem  that  he  has  only  to  hear  of  that  admirable 
persoo,  the  French  peasant,  to  at  once  follow  his  shining  example,  and 
abandon  his  frying-pan  for  the  pot-au-feu,  and  his  fried  '*  taties''  for 
lentil  soup.  But  Ilodge  is  the  very  last  person  to  comprehend  the 
raptures  of  enthusiasts  over  the  customs  of  a  country  he  has  always 
understood  to  be  a  "^  poor  lost  sort  of  place,"  and  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  statements,  the  inhabitants  have  actually  a  fancy  for  eating 
**  workhouse  trash  "  when  under  no  compulsion  to  do  so,  only  justifiefl 
him  in  the  contempt  he  already  feels  for  them.  If  your  previous 
actions  have  commended  you  to  him,  he  may  give  you  credit  for 
meaning  welJ,  otherwise  he  may  only  see  covert  insult  in  your  elforta 
to  improve  his  dietary,  and  the  affront  you  offer  to  the  intelligence  of 
his  helpmeet  by  proposing  to  teach  her  a  subject  which  he  knows — if 
you  do  not — **  comes  of  itself"  only  makes  him  the  more  indignant. 
It  ie,  however,  encouraging  to  notice  that  while  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  working  classes  has  been  unappreciated,  in  soma 
places  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  has  led  to  the 

[eatabliflbment  of  permanent  mt^ans  of  instruction* 

Now,  it  13  not  generally  realised  that  the  work  of  teaching  cookery 
to  working  women  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  demands  unusual 
ability,  much  more  than  even  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cookery  being 
required*  To  be  successful  a  teacher  must  be,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  gentlewoman.     She  must  be  educated,  that  she  may  be 

[  able  to  invest  her  subject  with  interest ;  sympathetic,  that  she  may 
win  confidence ;  tactful^  that  she  may  not  offend  prejudice.  She  must 
also  be  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  her  hearers 
live,  and  she  herself  must  be  able  to  cook  and  cook  well  under  pre- 
cisely those  conditions  and  with  aa  few  utensils*  Dependence  on 
apparatus  is  not  the  sign  of  culinary  proficiency,  but  the  reverse  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  lecturers  have  failed  to  win  confidence  by 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  their  hearers  have  daily  to 

^Caoe.  Before  deciding  on  her  programme  the  teacher  of  working 
women  must  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
food  resources  of  the  district  in  which  she  is  going  to  give  instruction. 
The  question  of  wages  is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  Dishes  which 
may  be  cheap  for  families  with  an  income  of  £300  may  be  impossible 
luxuries  on  145*  a  week.  This  has  not  been  generally  realised.  One 
hears  of  the  extraordinary  economy  which  will  supply  dinners  for  the 
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working  classes  at  snch  prices  as  3(2.  a  head.  But  for  a  family  of 
six  persons  8(2.  a  head  would  be  10^.  6(2.  a  week,  and  that,  sapposing 
the  teacher  to  be  in  a  rural  district,  leaves  bat  3^.  6(2.  for  all  other 
meals,  rent,  clothes,  &c.  Dinners  at  2d.  a  head  would  be  Ts.  a  week  ; 
at  1(2.,  8^.  6(2.  ;  still  an  undue  proportion  out  of  14a.,  and  14$.  would 
be  very  good  wages  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  London  and 
other  large  cities  the  majority  of  the  working  population  are  equally 
poor.  If  wages  are  higher,  house  rent,  fuel,  &c.,  are  more  ooetly. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  poorest  who  most  need  instruction  and  help.  In 
the  country  it  will  be  found  that  bread,  cheese^  and  vegetables  are  the 
chief  articles  of  diet ;  meat  from  the  butcher  is  a  luxury  for  once  a 
week  or  fortnight.  Most  villagers  keep  pigs,  so  the  cooking  of  pig 
in  its  various  forms  should  receive  attention.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a 
teacher  to  be  able  to  make  a  beefsteak  pie,  a  few  scones,  and  a  pur6e 
of  lentils  (which  in  few  villages  are  to  be  procured)  and  be  unable  to 
advise  on  the  salting  of  pork,  the  cooking  of  a  harslet,  or  the  mann- 
£EU3ture  of  a  black  or  pork  pudding.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  it 
that  she  can  make  savoury  dishes  out  of  the  potatoes  and  fresh  vege- 
tables which  grow  in  the  cottagers'  gardens.  At  present  the  potato 
is  the  chief  vegetable  grown,  and  this  is  but  rarely,  if  ever,  cooked  in 
any  way  but  by  boiling  or  frying.  Yet  they  make  a  delicious  stew 
with  the  addition  of  onions ;  and  excellent  soups  may  be  made  of 
these  vegetables,  whilst  the  addition  of  herbs  will  give  a  variety  of 
flavours.  A  potato  and  onion  stew,  which  requires  but  a  few  minntea' 
preparation,  if  left  to  cook  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  will  provide, 
with  a  slice  of  home-made  bread,  a  far  more  appetising  and  satis- 
factory meal  than  the  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or  marmalade,  with 
overbrewed  tea,  which  is  generally  the  midday  meal  of  a  working  man's 
child. 

In  towns  the  teacher  can  easily  discover  the  foods  preferred  by  the 
working  classes  by  buying  her  provisions  in  districts  frequented  by 
them.  She  must  be  able  to  cook  a  kipper  or  a  bloater  ;  have  a  know- 
ledge of  whelks  and  mussels ;  be  able  to  make  savoury  dishes  of 
"  block  ornaments  " — i.e.,  the  cuttings  of  meat  sold  cheaply  by  the 
butcher ;  and  both  in  town  and  country  she  should  take  every 
opportunity  of  teaching  the  uses  of  nutritious  and  cheap  foods 
such  as  oatmeal,  haricots,  lentils,  peas,  &c. 

Another  important  factor  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  cottage 
cookery  is  that  all  the  dishes  should  be  prepared  with  a  due  regard 
to  time,  labour,  and  fuel,  as  well  as  to  material.  I  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  point  out  that  a  woman  who  has  the  whole  of 
her  family's  needs  to  supply,  with  possibly,  as  one  once  remarked  to 
me,  a  **  cross  baby,  and  a  husband  coming  in  to  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day,"  has  no  time  for  the  niceties  of  cookery,  which  to  them 
appear   mere    ''messing  and  fiddling."     Methods  of  cookery  which 
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\j  be  very  suitable   in  a  gentleman's  kitchen  are  quite   impossible 
in  working  homes, 

Bnt  how  little  the  conditions  of  cottage  life  have  been  realised 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  many  of  the  books  written  for  the 
guidanoe  of  the  working  woman.  In  one  she  is  told  never  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  Another  advises  her  to  soak  her  onions  in  water  with 
carbonate  of  soda  to  get  rid  of  their  strong  flavour,  to  parboil  her 
potatoes  before  using  them  in  stews.  A  nourishing  soap  is  brought 
to  her  notice,  which  will  require  a  good  half-hoar  spent  rubbing  it 
through  a  sieve.  She  is  instructed  how  to  make  her  cold  fish  into 
fish-cakes,  her  cold  moat  into  rissoles,  &c.  Now,  a  working  woman, 
with  all  the  work  for  a  house  and  family  to  occupy  her  day — the 
washing,  scrubbing,  sewing,  cleaning,  &c. — cannot  at  times  help  being 
hurried ;  she  has  certainly  no  time  for  such  fads  as  the  soaking  of 
onions  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  as  from  experience  she  may  have 
found  that  potatoes  are  best  cooked  in  their  skins,  she  may  question 
the  necessity  of  parlx>iling  them  for  stews ;  and  she,  most  assuredly, 
cannot  spare  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  pttr6e8  or  fiah-cakes  and 
riBBoles.  In  vain  will  money  and  time  be  ppent  in  the  formation  of 
cookery  classes  for  working  women  unless  all  these  facts  are  taken 
into  careful  consideration. 

Even  of  the  best  efforts  in  this  direction  much  cannot  be  expected 
— the  habits  of  working  women  are  already  formed,  and  not  very  many 
will  be  found  to  put  in  practice  to  any  extent  what  has  been  learned, 
however  much  the  subject  may  interest  them.  If  any  great  revolution 
in  the  dietary  and  cookery  of  the  working  man  is  to  be  brought  about 
it  mast  be  by  teaching  the  chUdren^ — the  future  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  rising  generation.  It  may  be  said  this  is  already  done — the 
Education  Department  having  included  the  teaching  of  cooking  in  its 
curriculum.  This  is  true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  under  conditions 
that  would  fail  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  cookery  was  first  taught 
in  elementary  schools,  but  aa  yet  little  impression  has  been  made  by 
the  teaching.  Under  the  Education  Department  cookery  is  allowed 
as  a  specific  subject,  and,  '^  after  needlework,"  is  held  to  be  of  import- 
ance to  the  girls  ;  yet  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  placed  under  examination  or  even  regular  inspection  (there  being 
but  one  inspectreas  for  the  whole  of  England).  When  we  come  to 
the  time  allotted,  we  find  that,  although  the  examination  in  needle- 
work (which  is  comparatively  a  simple  subject)  requires  a  girl  to  spend 
about  four  hours  a  week  during  her  school  life  (that  is  about  168 
hours  a  year),  for  cookery  forty  hours'  instruction  in  the  school  year, 
twenty  of  which  only  need  be  spent  in  actual  practice^  is  deemed 
sufficient.  On  reference  to  the  code  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grant  is 
paid  on  the  attendance,  the  only  other  condition  being  that  the  teacher 
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xnnat  bold  a  certificate  from  a  recognised  soliool  of  cookery.  Aa  loanjr 
as  eighteen  children — until  recently  twenty-four — may  be  taught  prac* 
tically  at  one  time  by  one  teacher.  Unless,  therefore,  the  school  boards 
themselves  place  the  subject  nnder  supervision— as  ii>a  few  instaocafl 
they  do — it  is  left  to  the  average  teacher  to  give  any  instruction  she 
pleases.  It  is  true  that  the  Education  Department  has  provided  ''hints  '^ 
and  "  suggestions  "  for  the  teaching  of  the  eubjectj  but  they  are  more 
generally  ignored  than  acted  upon,  What  the  outcome  of  this  freedom 
has  been  may  be  seen  from  the  reports  in  the  Education  Department 
Bloe-book  of  1894—95,  that  of  1895-96  being  practically  a  repetitiosi. 

If  a  foreigner,  after  paying  eurprise  visits  to  the  cookery  classes  all 
over  England,  were  to  be  asked  what  he  gathered  from  his  observa- 
tions was  considered  to  be  the  staple  dish  of  the  Englieh  working  man, 
he  would  undoubtedly  answer,  **Eock  cakes";  and  if  asked  what  he 
eupposed  the  next  in  importance,  '*  Sausage  rolls" — for,  unfortunately, 
it  is  on  rubbish  of  this  kind  that  much  of  the  limited  time  allotted  to 
cookery  is  spent.  '*  The  children  will  buy  these,"  explains  the  teacher, 
"  and  the  board  object  to  have  any  loss  on  the  food  cooked."  If  a 
stew  IS  taught,  the  great  advantages  of  stewing  are  dwelt  on,  but 
rarely  seen.  '*  There  is  not  time  to  get  the  meat  tender  in  the  lesson  '* 
is  the  reason  given.  That  the  *'  beet  part  of  the  potato  lies  next  the 
skin  "  is  invariably  taught,  but  I  have  never  once  seen  potatoes  cooked 
in  their  skins— which  is  undoubtedly  the  surest  way  of  preserving 
this  best  part.  The  teaching  generally  is  extremely  fragmentary, 
consisting  of  a  few  miscellaneous  dishes  arranged  without  method  or 
adequate  repetition.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  that  the 
teaching  in  elementary  schools  has  reached  the  state  of  efficiency  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  places  the 
results  are  as  satisfactory  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances — 
that  a  class  in  this  district,  or  those  under  that  board,  may  be  pointed 
out  as  doing  useful  work ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  results  are  nob 
good,  and  are  not  calculated  to  have  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  com- 
munity. 

But  how  can  this  state  of  things  be  remedied?  The  first 
step  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  examination  and  inspection  of  all 
elementary  classes  receiving  a  grant  for  cookery.  This,  as  in  other 
subjects,  would  give  an  incentive  to  work,  which  is  now  lacking.  It 
would  weed  out  the  bad  teachers  and  encourage  the  good.  The  grant 
being  paid  on  results,  as  well  as  attendance,  the  school  boards  would 
not  retain  teachers  incapable  of  producing  results.  This  would, 
undoubtedly,  lead  to  more  favourable  arrangements  with  regard  to  th© 
time  allotted  to  the  subject,  and  this,  again,  would  have  its  effects  on 
the  training  of  the  teachers.  For,  undoubtedly,  one  great  cause  of 
the  failure  in  the  teaching  of  cookery  is  the  incompetence  of  the 
average  teacher. 
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Most  nnfortunately  for  the  general  improvement  of  onr  English 
cookery,  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  hitherto  more  a  matter  of 
philanthropic  enterprise  than  of  business.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  energy  and  devotion  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  given  to  the  s abject,  bnt  their  zeal  in  the  majority  of  cases  has 
been  in  excess  of  their  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  the  system  of 
training  generally  adopted  is  not  calcnlated  to  produce  experts,  nor 
even  fair  amateurs — hnndreds  of  young  women  (many  mere  girls)  being 
turned  out  as  certified  teachers,  not  only  of  all  branches  of  cookery, 
bnt  of  the  chemistry  of  food  and  physiology,  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  train  an  efficient  kitchen-maid  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen.  Aa 
a  consequence  we  find  that  the  average  cookery  teacher  has  no  know- 
ledge of  cookery  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  no  grip  of  her  sub- 
ject. She  can  make  a  few  miscellaneous  dishes  more  or  leas  well^ 
she  has  a  smattering  of  chemistry  of  food,  hygiene  and  philosophy — 
more  time  in  proportion  having  been  given  to  these  subjects  than  the 
one  in  which  she  is  supposed  to  be  trained ;  but  most  emphatically 
she  is  no  cook.  But  it  is  objected  by  some  ladies  interested  in  th& 
training  schools,  *'  We  do  not  wish  our  teachers  to  be  cooks,  our 
aim  is  distinctly  educational/'  Nay,  further,  I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  not  be  cooks.  But  this  is  scarcely 
sense*  Would  it  be  argued  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  teacher  of 
muaio  should  be  a  musician,  or  a  teacher  of  writing  a  good  penman  ? 
Is  it  rational  to  apply  to  cookery  arguments  which  would  not  be 
admitted  as  sound  applied  to  any  other  educational  subject  ?  I 
am  convinced  that  no  good  results  are  possible  until  the  teachers  of 
cookery  are  both  good  cooks  and  good  teachers.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  one  word  against  the  right  teaching  of  theory.  I  regard  it  as 
most  valuable  as  a  means  to  an  end,  bnt  it  is  not  the  end  itself.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  oookery  is  not  only  a  science  bnt  an  art, 
and  a  practical  art  can  only  be  acquired  practically,  **  An  ounce  of 
practice/'  says  the  proverb,  '*  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  many  instances 
of  absurd  teaching  which  have  come  under  ray  notice  in  consecjuence 
of  this  "  learning  too  much  and  knowing  too  little,"  but  one  will  serve 
as  an  example.  At  a  lesson  that  was  being  given  to  a  class  of  children 
on  the  cooking  of  potatoes,  I  heard  the  following :  '*  You  most  peel 
the  potato  very  very  thinly,  because  the  beet  part  lies  next  the  skin  '^ 
(the  teacher  meantime  giving  a  slow  and  clumsy  demonstration  of  this 
operation).  **  Nitrogen  lies  next  the  skin ;  now  nitrogen  is  very 
nutritious,  if  you  didn't  have  nitrogen  you  would  die.  Dextrin  is  in 
the  potato,  and  starch  ;  you  make  starch  of  dextrin."  And  so  the 
lesson  proceeded.  But  alas !  for  the  potatoes,  although  they  had  all 
these  three  on  board — nitrogen,  dextrin,  and  starch — they  did  not 
avail  to  save  them,  for  they  perished  miserably  in  the  cooking,  and  were^ 
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ttimed  otit  a  most  imappetiaing  and  watery  znaBS.     Can  aoy  teachinigf 

be  more  futile  than  this  or  lees  edncational  ? 

The  question,  however,  of  whether  a  certificated  teacher  of  cookery 
should  be  required  to  have  as  large,  and  as  aocarate,  a  knowledge  of 
cookery  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  plain  oook  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  not  a  matter  for  private  judgment.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  and  a  matter  on  which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expreaa 
their  opinion,  involving,  as  the  teaching  of  cookery  does,  a  great 
outlay  yearly  of  public  funds^  given  by  the  Government  in  grants^ 
and  paid  in  salaries  by  school  boards  and  county  councils*  At  the 
present  time  there  are  some  twenty-four  training  schools  of  cookery, 
many  of  which  have  sprung  up  with  fungus-like  rapidity  during  the 
last  few  years  under  the  auspices  of  county  councils,  and  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  obtained  recognition  of  their  diplomas  through 
affiliation  with  other  schools.  None  of  these  are  Government  schools^ 
all  being  under  the  management  of  committees  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, although  during  the  lost  three  years  a  step  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction  by  putting  them  under  inspection.  80  long  as  they  do 
not  grant  certificates  to  the  regularly  trained  teachers  on  less  than  a 
period  of  aiz  months*  instruction — 480  hours  of  twenty  hours  a  week^ 
one  month  of  this  time  being  spent  in  practical  class  teaching — they 
are  free,  with  very  trifiing  restrictions,  to  arrange  their  own  systems 
and  to  train  and  examine  in  any  manner  they  please.  In  some 
instances  the  practical  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  committees  themselves,  who  not  unfrequently  know  less  than  those 
they  examine.  In  many  of  the  schools  a  great  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  the  popils  themselves,  who  are  generally  but  a  few 
weeks  in  advance  of  those  they  teach.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the 
extreme  mischievousnese  of  such  a  practice. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  encouragement  that  many  schools  fully 
realise  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things^  and  have  in  some 
instances  taken  steps  to  ensure  more  thorough  training  by  a  lengthened 
period  of  instruction,  and  by  the  employment  of  undoubted  experts  aa 
teachers.  But  as  all  certificates  are  of  an  equal  grant-earning  value  to 
undiscriminating  school  boards  and  county  councils,  such  scho<:»Is  find 
themselves  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  in  obtaining  pupils  ;  few,  com- 
XJaratively,  being  willing  to  pay  the  higher  fees  necesgary,  and  to  spend 
the  additional  time  in  obtaining  a  certificate,  which  is  of  no  more 
value,  so  far  as  Government  recognition  is  concerned,  than  any  other. 

Undoubtedly  a  second  step  towards  the  improvement  of  cookery- 
teaching  would  be  in  the  Edocation  Department  taking  entire  control 
of  the  subject  so  far  as  its  own  teaching  is  concerned,  conducting  ita 
own  examinations,  and  granting  its  own  diplomas.  At  &rst  the  subject 
of  cookery-teaching  was  more  or  less  experimental,  but  now^  when  the 
subject  has  been  taught  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  whatever  need 
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might  have  existed  in  times  past  for  the  Department  to  recognise 
diplomas  granted  on  varying  standards^  the  time  has  Barely  come  for 
it  to  fix  ita  own  standard  and  expect  the  schools  to  conform  to  it, 

Unqoestionably  the  examinations  would  have  to  be  of  a  very 
thorough  character,  otherwise  the  position  of  affairs  would  be  made 
worse  than  at  present.  It  is  not  advisable  in  the  interests  of  any 
subject  that  Government  recognition  shonld  be  given  to  other  than 
the  be^t ;  certainly  not  with  regard   to  cookery.     It  would,  I  think, 

tbe  scarcely  too  much  to  require  that  the  applicant  for  a  certificate 
should  be  able  to  cook  well  any  joint  usually  seen  on  English  tables, 
any  vegetables  in  ordinary  use,  any  fish  easily  obtained  ;  that  she 
should  be  able  to  make  plain  soups  and  stews,  porridgCi  cookery  for 
the  sick-room,  bread,  ordinary  puddings,  pastry,  &c.  \  and  that^  as  the 
preparation  of  meals  is  the  chief  object  of  cookery,  she  should  be  able 
to  prepare  a  simple  dinner  and  dish  it  to  a  given  time.     The  prepara- 

I  tion  of  a  meal  bears  the  same  relation  to  cookery  as  the  making  of  a 

"  garment  does  to  needlework — it  is  a  test  of  how  far  knowledge  can  be 
pat  to  a  practical  purpose.     More  than  this :  as  the  certificate  is  to 

■  guarantee  her  ability  to  teach  the  children  of  the  working  classes, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  examinee  should  give  proof  of 
her  ability  to  cook,  under  the  same  disadvantages  of  stoves  and  utensils, 

» dishes  most  suitable  for  working  people;  that  she  should  be  tested  in 
giving  a  demonstration  of  these  di&hes  to  a  class  of  children,  and 
practically  instruct  a  class  of  eighteen  ;  still  further,  that  she  should 

^be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  cookery  and  in  the 
elementary  chemistry  of  food  and  cookeiy  ? 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  an  examination,  conducted 
by  competent  examiners,  would  revolutionise  the  present  system. 
Undoubtedly  very  few  schools  could  be  carried  on  on  their  present 
lines.  It  would  soon  be  found  that,  for  passing  even  so  simple  an 
examination  as  the  one  I  have  suggested,  much  more  than  even 
twelve  months'  work  would  be  required  as  preparation  for  the  average 
girl  who  enters  a  cookery  school  without  previous  domestic  training. 
It  would  also  be  found  necessary,  where  schools  have  no  endowment — 
and  few  have — to  raise  the  present  low  fees.  £15  for  six  months  is 
the  highest  fee  charged  at  any  school,  £12  or  £10  is  the  average. 
Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that  at  the  rate  of  M,  an  hour  it  must  be 
somewhat — not  to  say  very- — difficult  to  provide  competent  instructors 
or  adequate  material  for  experiment.  Hence  the  system  I  have 
alluded  to  of  pupils  teaching  pupils,  the  want  of  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  and  adequate  practice.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that, 
with  a  Government  examination  to  work  for,  the  schools  could  ask  and 
get  adequate  fees,  for  it  would  be  the  best  and  not  the  cheapest  schools 
which  would  then  secure  pupils. 

It  is  objected  that  the  question  of  examiners  is  a  difficulty ;  that 
VOU  LXXia  B 
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each  scliool  would  want  to  supply  them,  and  that  no  school  would  be 
satisfied  with  examiners  chosen  from  any  school  but  its  own.  To  that 
I  would  say,  that  if  a  new  system  of  things  is  inaugurated  it  is 
desirable  that  the  examiners  should  be  independent  of  auy  and  every 
school,  and  should  hare  such  qualifications  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  of  their  capacity.  It  may  be  di£5cult  to  find  such  persons, 
but  assuredly  not  impossible.  We  hare  in  England  some  of  the  most 
able  French  and  English  cooks :  why  should  there  not  be  some  attempt 
to  profit  by  their  experience  and  benefit  by  their  advice  in  this 
important  matter  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  cookery  should  be  treated 
unlike  any  other  subject.  Would  it  be  thought  sensible  to  start 
schools  of  engineering  without  the  advice  of  engineers,  or  schools  of 
medicine  whose  committees  included  no  doctors  ?  No  one  would  wish 
to  dispense  with  philanthropic  enterprise^  but  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  guided. 

Space  will  not,  however,  allow  me  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  this 
subject,  and  I  must  leave  it,  hoping  that  my  article  may  be  useful 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  matter,  and  that  in  time  the  increased 
competence  of  the  cookery  teacher,  the  adoption  of  a  more  reasonable 
scheme  for  teaching  the  children  of  the  working  man,  together  with 
adequate  Government  inspection  of  the  elementary  classes,  will  have 
their  effect  on  even  the  poorest  homes.  We  want,  says  a  well-known 
writer,  ^^  common  sense  in  cookery,  as  in  other  things.  .  .  •  Food 
should  be  used  and  not  abused.  Much  of  it  is  now  absolutely  wasted 
for  the  want  of  a  little  art  in  cooking  it.  Health,  morals  and  family 
enjoyment  are  all  connected  «with  the  question  of  cookery." 

Mary  Davies. 


THE   SHORTENING  OF   PARLIAMENT. 


WHAT  ought  to  be  the  length  of  Parliament?  The  law  saye; 
**  Not  more  than  se^en  years.''  The  ChartiBta  said,  "  Not 
more  than  one  year/*  and  I  wish  to  nrg©  a  few  reasons  for  agreeing 
with  the  Chartists,  Now  that  the  Liberal  party  is  revising  its  pro- 
gramme, with  a  prospect  of  having  plenty  of  time  for  the  process, 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  hearing  for  suggestions  that  pass 
unheeded  in  its  day  of  victory.  I  believe  that  the  shortening  of 
Parliament  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  party,  which  of  itself 
would  matter  little,  and  to  the  great  canses  for  whose  sake  the  party 
is  precious,  which  matters  a  great  deal.  The  term  should  be  a  year, 
if  possible,  but  if  we  cannot  get  one  year,  two  are  better  than  three^ 
and  three  are  better  than  four. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Liberal  party,  or  its  claim  to  do  the  work  of  progress  in  English 
politics.  The  young  lions  of  the  NcUional  Revkw  and  the  flying 
eagles  of  the  Independent  Labour  party  agree  that  we  are  a  •*  fossil 
bourgeoisie,"  a  **  congregation  of  smug  hypocrites/*  a  **  pack  of  blind 
hounds,  for  ever  chasing  red  herrings/"  and  so  on.  We  might  be  more 
wideawake,  we  might  be  a  little  less  respectable,  we  might  dig  deeper 
into  the  foundations  of  theory  %  but,  ench  as  we  are,  here  we  are ;  we 
have  done  a  few  things  for  progress,  and  we  have  made  our  opponents 
do  a  few  more  things,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  any  other 
servants  could  serve  her  better* 

Neither  is  this  the  place  to  defend  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
democratic  politics.  In  spite  of  all  the  modern  assurances  that  demo- 
cracy is  '*  only  a  form  of  government,"  *' a  fetish,"  "an  outworn 
superstition,"  and  without  *'  singing  hymns  to  the  ballot- box/'  or 
**  pinning  my  soul  to  the  infallibility  of  the  odd   man,"  I  am  old- 
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fashioned  enoDgb  to  believe  that  onr  Govemmenti  in  these  islanclfii  is 
and  ought  to  be  a  democracy — that  is,  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
deciding  all  political  qnestions  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  thos© 
electors  oaght,  as  time  goes  on,  to  be  sucoesaively  increased  in  num- 
bers (perhaps  tDl  they  include  all  adultB,  male  and  female  ;  but  this 
18  a  controverted  question,  and  I  want  to  keep  to  the  principles  oq 
which  all  progressive  Liberals  agree).  Farther,  I  assame  that  oar 
democracy  is  and  ought  to  be  parliamentary,  and  on  the  Cabinet 
system — that  is,  that  in  electing  the  House  of  Commons  we  are  and 
ought  to  be  doing  two  things  at  once,  deciding  on  the  character  of 
our  legislation  and  selecting  the  persons  whom  we  are  to  entrust  with 
executive  power^  and  that  no  persons  can  get  such  power  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Further^  I  assume,  as  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  in  our 
existing  Constitution  this  scheme  of  government  is  hampered  by  two 
or  three  serious  obstacles  which  must  soon  be  removed,  such  as  the 
law  of  Registration,  which  mutilates  the  constituencies,  the  Ownership 
Vote,  which  swamps  them,  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  discredit  the  Circumlocution  Office,  and,  above  all,  of 
course,  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"But  all  these  are  mere  questions  of  machinery.  Nobody  caree 
about  them  but  the  belated  survivors  of  old-fashioned  Radicalism. 
The  real  issues  of  politics  are  things  like  work  and  wagesi  rent  and 
capital,  health  and  education,  land  and  dwellings,  imperial  defence 
and  colonial  federation.  These  are  the  things  that  matter,  not  the 
manipulation  of  the  voting-machine/'  Doubtless  these  are  the  ends ; 
the  matter  of  ultimate  importance  is  the  work  that  is  done  with  the 
votes,  not  the  number  of  persons  that  give  them,  nor  the  number  of 
times  that  they  are  given.  Bat  reason  and  experience  show  that  the 
quality  of  the  machinery  is  all- important  to  the  output  of  work.  If 
we  are  social  reformers,  in  earnest  with  a  social  programme,  a  consti- 
tutional programme  must  come  first  in  time.  The  removal  of  political 
-obstacles  is  the  alphabet  of  social  progress. 

The  removal  of  obstacles  is  the  alphabet  of  progress.  But  there 
is  one  letter  in  the  alphabet  which  our  political  schoolmasters  ignore 
with  strange  unanimity.  In  all  the  political  speeches  and  pro* 
grammes  of  the  last  ten  years,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  more  than 
three  or  four  references  to  the  sbortening  of  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  elected  for  a  term  which  may  nominally  be  seven  years, 
but  with  a  general  understanding  that  it  must  not  be  more  than  six, 
and  the  general  practice  is  to  run  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  limit  of 
six  ;  dissolutions  at  any  shorter  limit  than  five  are  always  taken  as  the 
result  of  some  sort  of  accident,  like  the  Liberal  schism  of  188(),  or 
iiie  Cordite  Vote  of  1S95.     Even  with  these  accidents,  the  average 
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length  gf  Parliaments  from  18G8  to  1  S9b  has  been  four  and  a  half  years 
(we  need  not  go  back  before  186b,  because  the  conditioDB  were  ao 
di£Ferent).  In  that  time  we  hare  had  aix  Parliaments,  of  which  three 
have  lasted  six  years  (1874,  1880,  1886),  one  fi\re  years  (1868),  one 
three  years  (1892),  one  one  year  (1885).  (In  each  case  a  Bession  i3 
counted  as  a  year,  which  jostifies  the  ascription  of  one  year  to  the 
Parliament  that  tasted  from  November  1885  to  Jane  1886.)  And 
Liberal  Governments  have  been  just  as  great  offenders  as  Con* 
eervative  GK)vernment8*  The  Parliaments  of  1868  and  1880  were 
Liberal;  if  the  short  Parliaments  of  1885  and  1892  were  Liberal  also, 
their  shortness  was  altogether  against  the  will  of  the  party  in  power. 
The  Chartists  put  down  *'  Annual  Parliaments  **  among  their  Five 
Points,  and  before  the  Chartists,  a  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  them 
in  a  Bill,  and  Alderman  Sawbridge  found  authority  for  them  in  the 
**  Brevia  Parliamentaria."  By  this  time,  as  we  all  know,  we  have 
got,  or  got  near  to,  the  three  Chartist  points  of  universal  suSrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  equal  districts ;  we  are  within  sight  of  payment 
of  members ;  but  the  fifth  point  has  dropped  out  of  popular  recognition. 
And  yet,  one  would  think,  if  we  are  to  be  a  real  democracy,  it  is 
just  as  important  that  we  should  express  our  will  often  as  that  we 
should  express  it  effectually  ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  expressed  effectually 
nnleas  it  is  expressed  often.  The  objects  of  a  general  election,  we 
have  said,  are  two,  to  decide  on  our  policy  and  to  select  our  agents. 
How  can  we  be  said  to  be  deciding  the  policy  of  our  Government 
when  it  is  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  since  our  opinion  was  asked  on 
the  matter  ?  And  how  can  our  governors  be  said  to  be  those  of  our 
choice,  when,  for  anything  anybody  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
thirsting  to  turn  them  ont  ?  Of  course  I  know  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  the  theoretical  worst.  The  country's  voice  can  express  itself 
to  a  certain  degree  by  other  means  than  a  general  election.  Pro- 
posals like  the  match-tax,  or  the  universal  public- house  compensation, 
(to  take  examples  from  both  sides),  are  wiped  out  by  general  consent. 
A  Government  is  kept  back  from  war  with  Russia  or  forced  into  war 
in  the  Soudan  by  a  wave  of  popular  emotion.  There  is,  or  is  said 
to  be,  a  general  feeling  in  the  air  that  a  Government  is  succeeding  or 
failing.  But  all  this  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  direct  and 
explicit  expression  of  the  people's  will.  It  is  like  the  old  apologies 
for  leaving  masses  of  people  unenfranchised.  **  They  are  virtually 
represented."  So,  when  we  complain  that  we  are  committed  to  action 
that  we  have  never  authorised  and  probably  detesf,  we  are  told  that 
**The  Government  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion/'  If  they  are 
sensitive  to  it,  why  do  not  they  take  the  obvious  means  of  ascertain* 
ing  it  ?  But  they  will  never  do  that.  Was  it  not  Peel  who  said : 
*'  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  moment  which  gentlemen 
would  think  proper  for  a  dissolution  "  ? 
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Not  that  we  can  blame  Liberal  Go^erQments  for  avoiding  prematare 
dtssolationB  while  the  law  remains  as  it  is ;  for  if  thej  did  dissolve 
prematurely  the  Conaervativea  would  not  follow  their  example,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  Liberals  would  have  all  the  short  Parlia- 
ments and  the  Conservatives  all  the  long  ones.  But  we  must  blame 
them  for  not  having  altered  the  law  when  thoy  had  the  chance.  For, 
indeed,  the  length  of  our  present  term  is  far  more  injarious  to  Liberals 
than   to  Conservatives.     A  Conservative  Uoase   is  not    injured,  for 

kConservative  purposes,  by  lapse  of  time.  Whatever  private  grievances 
there  may  be,  inside  the  House  or  in  the  constituencies,  members 
vote  straight  just  the  same ;  and  when  a  difficulty  comes  it  is  always 
safe  to  do  nothing.  But  a  Liberal  Government  is  always  losing  as 
the  House  gets  older.  It  begins  with  high  hopes,  too  high  for 
''  creatures  such  as  we  are,  in  a  world  such  as  this  is/'  and  inevitably 
many  of  them  must  be  disappointed.  There  arc  so  many  things  to 
be  done,  and  go  few  can  be  done  in  the  time,  and  every  one  left 
undone  is  a  grievance  to  some  ardent  soul.  Ther«?  is  the  old  leaven 
of  tradition  left  working  in  the  high  places  of  the  party.  There  is 
the  friction  of  vested  interests  clogging  the  wheels  of  justice.  And 
till  something  can  be  doue  to  make  it  impotent,  there  is  the  House 
of  Lords  to  envenom  our  failures  and  mutilate  our  successes.  Our 
only  hope  ia  in  renewing  our  strength  at  its  source. 

The  mention  of  the  House  of  Lords  saggests  a  speculation.  Sup- 
pose that  we  had  to  choose  between  our  present  length  of  Parliament 
with  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  and  an  annual  Parliament  with 
the  House  of  Lords  retained.  Which  would  be  the  more  favourable 
to  progress  ?  Test  it  by  looking  back  at  the  past.  Soppose  that  the 
choice  had  begun  in  1886.  Take  first  the  alternative  of  no  Lords 
and  long  Parliaments.  From  1886  to  1892  the  history  would  have 
been  just  what  it  actually  was,  the  country  surprised  into  a  fit  of 
reaction  by  the  unexpected  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  then  rapidly 
tending  towards  Home  Rule  from  1387  to  1890,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Balfour  with  his  imprisonments  and  evictions,  and  other 
Unionists  with  yet  darker  deeds,  then  suddenly  checked  in  its  con- 
version at  the  end  of  1890  by  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  disruption 
of  Ireland,  and  caught  in  that  transitional  moment  by  the  election  of 

fl802.  All  this  time  the  absence  of  the  Lords  would  have  made  no 
difference  to  the  history.  Then,  from  1802  to  1895,  a  little  more 
harvest  could  have  been  reaped  if  the  Lords  had  not  been  there. 
But  how  much  more?  Could  the  Home  Rule  Bill  have  been 
passed  into  law  ?  I  doubt  it.  Against  such  a  small  majority  the 
Opposition  would  have  managed  to  upset  the  cart  somehow ;  perhaps 
they  would  have  snatched  a  Cordite  Vote,  perhaps  they  would  have 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Parnellites ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  could 
have  reduced  the  fight  to  a  drawn  battle^  and  to  a  Government 
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drawn  battle  is  a  defeat,  la  1S04,  it  is  trae,  Mr.  Gladstone's  resig- 
Dation  would  not  have  left  the  party  uncertain  about  its  leader*  We 
should  have  had  Lord  Roseberv  ia  the  Cominons  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  experience  would  have  shown  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
our  strongest  man.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  presence  of  Lord 
Salisbnry  in  the  Commons  might  have  had  some  effects  which  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  making  him  give  way 
sooner,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  making  his  followers  hold  out  longer. 
But  all  the  time  the  dominating  fact  woald  have  been  the  Liberal 
majority  diminishing  from  forty.  A  mai^in  which  would  be  abundance 
for  Conaervatives  is  starvation  for  Liberals.  It  uses  up  more  steam 
to  go  on  than  to  stand  stilL  It  is  true,  we  should  have  carried  the 
Employers'  Liability  and  Registration  Bills,  and  added  a  little  more 
strength  to  the  Pariah  Councils  Bill,  supposing  that  we  had  not  been 
turned  out  in  our  first  year,  as  I  suggested  above*  But  how  much 
difference  would  that  have  made  to  1895  ?  It  might  have  reduced 
the  majority  a  little,  at  the  utmost  by  fifty  votes,  but  we  did  not  lose 
the  election  for  want  of  this  Bill  or  that  Bill.  We  lost  it  because 
we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  win  it.  A  Liberal  victory  means  that 
the  country— candidates  and  electors  alike — is  living  on  a  high  level 
of  conscience  and  hope ;  jast  then  the  country  was  tired  of  the  high 
atmosphere,  and  1895  found  it  in  the  foge. 

So,  then,  the  absence  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  have  made 
flo  very  much  difference  to  our  history  since  1886*  But  suppose 
that  we  had  kept  the  Lords^  but  had  an  annual  House  of  Com- 
mons. Presumably,  1SS7  would  have  returned  the  same  House 
as  1BS6,  with  reduced  majorities  in  many  constituencies.  But  ISSS 
would  have  changed  things.  For  once,  the  English  public  really 
watched  the  history  of  Ireland.  Between  Mr.  Balfour's  blazing 
exhibition  of  Unionist  methods  and  the  magnificent  propagandist 
work  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  English  constituencies  (why  has  that 
propaganda  been  so  limply  dropped  ?)  people  in  England  were  eager 
for  Home  Rule.  If  even  1892  coold  give  a  majority  of  forty,  1883 
would  have  given  eighty.  Of  course,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
thrown  the  Bill  out,  but  1SS9  would  have  come,  with  the  Pigott  dis- 
closures, and  the  majority  would  have  gone  up  to  a  figure  which 
the  Lords  would  have  been  bound  to  respect  And  with  the  Lords  in 
that  cowed  mood,  we  should  have  got  many  things  besides  Home 
Rule — some  of  them  things  that  we  have  got  as  it  is,  like  free 
education  and  local  government,  but  without  the  characteristic  Tory 
mutilations.  1890  would  have  made  little  change;  perhaps  the 
Liberal  majority  would  have  gone  down  a  little,  as  it  always  does  after 
a  great  victory.  But  1S9L  coming  after  the  Parnell  catastrophe, 
would  have  reduced  the  majority  further,  perhaps  down  to  the  forty  of 
1892.     (Only  it  must   be  remembered   that^  rx  hypothesis  the  Irish 
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qoeetion  woald  have  been  closed  by  tb«  iDStitntion  of  Home  Holei  and 
the  Eogltsh  constituencieB  woald  have  been  mnch  less  impressed  by  &> 
purely  Irish  event)  In  the  absence  of  an  Irish  question,  we  may 
suppose.  Sir  William  Haroourt*s  great  budget  would  have  come  in 
1801  or  1892  instead  of  1894.  But  besides  that  we  should  have  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  Ireland  off  his  mind,  and  what  would  be  have 
done  next  ?  Here  imagination  fails.  And,  failiog  to  imagine 
Mr.  Gladstone's  action^  one  must  fail  to  imagine  how  it  would  have 
aiiected  the  elections  of  1893  and  1894.  But,  as  far  as  we  have  gcme^ 
I  think  I  have  made  it  probable  that  if  we  had  had  an  annua) 
Parliament  ten  years  ago,  we  should  have  got  much  more  good  out  of 
it  than  out  of  an  abolished  House  of  Lords. 

And,  to  test  the  hypothesis,  I  have  assumed  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  going  on  all  the  time.  But  in  practice,  of  course,  it  would 
not  go  on.  When  the  country  has  its  back  put  up,  as  it  had  in  1884^ 
and  as,  ex  hypothesis  it  would  have  had  in  1889,  it  is  quite  ready  to 
abolisb  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  modify  it  in  some  way  that  would 
do  just  as  well  as  abolition ;  only  it  never  gets  the  chance  of  voting' 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  Now  in  our  construction  it  would  have  had 
that  chance,  and  used  it. 

Here  I  shall  be  told  that  the  argument  leads  not  to  frequent 
elections,  but  to  the  Referendum.  **  If  the  people  are  really  ta 
govern,  they  must  decide  on  a  question  by  itself ;  a  general  election 
decides  on  a  group  of  questions  taken  in  a  lump,  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
what  the  people  really  mean  about  any  one  of  them*  except  that  one 
which  happened  to  be  uppermost  when  they  were  voting*"  Well^ 
that  ifl  plausible,  and,  if  we  cannot  get  Parliaments  shortened^  we  may 
have  to  come  to  the  Referendum.  But  we  ought  to  try  anything  elae 
first.  Our  whole  system  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  stream  of 
our  collective  will  flows  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through 
no  other  channel.  If  we  begin  to  make  other  channels,  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  lessened,  and^  with  lessened  power,  it  must 
become  less  attractive  to  the  strongest  men.  If  statesmen  are  to  b^ 
tempted  to  seek  power  in  other  ways  than  by  coming  to  the  front  ia 
the  House,  we  had  better  have  no  House  at  all.  We  might  conceiv* 
ably  have  a  democratic  Government  without  it,  a  Cabinet  taking  the 
people's  iustructions  by  a  plebiscite  every  week  ;  but,  so  long  as  wa 
do  profess  to  govern  through  the  HouEe,  let  us  govern  through  it 
entirely.  Even  as  it  is^  with  all  the  weight  of  empire  upon  it^  its 
proceedings  are  too  often  frivolous  and  irresponsible.  What  would 
they  be  if  it  came  to  think  that  they  did  not  matter  bo  very  much 
after  all  ?  But  let  us  have  an  annual  Parliament,  and  then  we  have 
a  Referendum  ipso  facto ^  without  any  weakening  of  the  House  of  Cora-- 
mons.  Inevitably,  the  pressing  political  questions  would  sift  themselves 
down  to  a  small  number,  as  indeed  they  do  now,  but  the  questions 
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rhich  were  ignored  at  one  election  wonld  take  their  torn  at  the  next, 

Pand  iQ  five  or  six  years  the  country  woald   give   its  voice   oDj  say, 

Home  Kulei  the  House  of  Lords,  Locsal  Option,  Free  Trade  or  Pro- 

Ltection,   Land   Tenure,   DisestabUahment ;   when  the  decision  was  in 

|favoQr  of  the  status  quo,  that   particalar  question  would  drop   oat  of 

Igitation  for  the  next  few  years. 

Perhaps  the  assertion  of  the  '*  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  and  the 
^necessity  of  asserting  it  at  short  intervals,  has  an  antiquated  and 
pedantic  sound  ;  in  fact,  Ronssean  anticipated  the  remark  that  "  the 
.fngUdh  people  are  free  only  at  a  general  election,'*  But  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  antiquated  or  pedantic  about  the  other  great  reason  for 
frequent  elections.  If  they  were  not  wanted  for  the  sake  of  practical 
ll>olitical  results,  they  would  be  wanted  for  the  sake  of  the  political 
edueation  of  the  voter.  Most  people  are  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  do  anything  well  unless  they  have  a  practical  interest  in  it. 
A  practical  interest  does  not  at  all  necessarily  mean  a  seliish  interest, 
but  it  does  mean  an  interest  connected  with  action  of  some  sort. 
Even  the  interest  of  speculative  knowledge  generally  depends  on 
actively  searching,  not  sitting  passive  for  the  knowledge  to  flow  into 
you.  And  again,  most  people  cannot  interest  themselves  very  strongly 
even  in  knowledge  that  is  to  lead  to  action,  if  the  action  is  to  be 
long  deferred.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  led  on  by  the 
necessity  of  action  that  has  to  be  constantly  repeated  under  varying 
^nditions,  they  acquire  a  mental  habit  of  preparedness,  a  trustworthy 
judgment  about  the  matter,  a  reasonable  and  permanent  interest  in 
it.  In  short,  they  get  an  education  in  it.  Now  for  the  great  masa 
of  electors,  the  only  action  that  is  called  for,  the  action  which  musi 
be  repeated  to  give  them  their  lessons  in  politics,  is  the  action  of 
voting.  The  rank  and  file  of  voters  do  not  belong  to  committees  or 
oiations,  they  do  not  follow  the  daily  papers  closely,  they  pass 
long  spaces  of  time  without  thinking  about  politics  at  all,  and 
nobody  troubles  to  make  them  think,  till  the  few  months  before  a 
general  election.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  wakbg  up;  there  are 
Lpublic  meetings  every  night,  the  postmen  are  loaded  with  leaflets, 
r  the  canvasser  is  never  off  the  doorstep.  In  short,  we  try  to  do  the 
work  of  years  in  months.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how,  under  such 
jnditions,  we  get  io  many  people  to  vote  as  we  do,  and  on  the 
fwhole,  to  vote  with  so  much  genuine  political  conviction  as  they  do, 
on  both  sides  alike.  But  how  much  better  they  would  do  it  if  they 
did  it  oftener. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  *'the  voter  ought  to  take  an  intelli^ 
gent  interest  in  politics,"  **  he  ought  to  watch  his  representatives  and 
hee  what  they  are  doing,"  *'  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  on  great 
questions  ;  '*  to  he  ought,  and  so  multitudes  of  excellent  citizens  do, 
in  spite  of  all  didcouragements.    But  we  know  the  average  man  :  with 
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d&ily  life  to  be  lived,  work  to  be  sought  and  then  done,  cbildren  to  be 
fed  and  bills  to  be  paid,  is  it  likely  that  be  is  going  to  spend  bis  Bparo 
energies  in  qnatifying  himself  for  a  decision  that  will  not  be  called  for 
till  the  next  centary  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the  precocious  baby  that 
watched  his  narse  stealing  the  small  change  and  quietly  resolved 
to  tell  Mamma  as  soon  as  he  could  talk. 

And  it  is  all  very  well  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  political 
educators  of  the  voter,  and  say  that  they  ought  to  keep  him  up  to  hia 
work  in  the  intervals  between  the  elections.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
do,  with  wonderful  strenuoQsness  and  pertinacity,  considering  every- 
thing* It  seems  such  useless  work,  getting  up  meetings*  making 
speeches,  defending  votes  before  the  Revising  Barrister,  going  round 
with  petitions,  completely  uncertain  all  the  time  whether  all  the  good 
that  you  seem  to  have  done  will  not  be  swept  away  by  some  sudden 
fluke  three  years  hence^  a  scare  of  war,  or  a  depression  in  trade,  or  an 
unpopular  act  of  a  supporter,  or  a  magnificent  candidate  on  the  other 
aide*  And  the  voter  is  so  sensitive  to  being  bored  ;  it  is  not  safe  to 
worry  him  with  educative  efforts  when  there  is  nothing  immediate  to 
come  of  them ;  he  may  turn  in  resentment  to  the  side  that  has  left 
him  alone. 

And  this  difficulty  applies  especially  to  political  education  on  the 
Liberal  side.  To  bring  their  principles  before  the  voter  the  Liberals 
have  to  do  explicit  poli(;ical  work  ;  but  the  Conservatives  have  an 
implicit  propaganda  in  the  arrangements  of  daily  life.  The  conspicuoua 
people  are  Conservatives  in  such  a  large  proportion — the  squire  and 
the  parson  and  the  doctor  in  the  village,  the  large  employer  and  the 
people  that  live  in  the  large  houses  in  the  town.  If  they  did  nothing 
purposely  to  spread  their  opinions,  their  mere  visibility  would  have  an 
attractive  force.  They  draw  votes  by  nnconscious  inertia,  and  I  he 
process  loses  nothing  by  long  intermission ;  the  Liberals  make  them 
by  conscious  persuasion,  and  frequent  repetition  is  all  important. 

In  the  absence  of  parliamentary  elections  our  political  instinct^ 
divining  the  necessity  of  the  frequent  instruction  of  the  citizen,  has 
fieized  on  the  municipal  elections  as  a  field  for  political  contests. 
And  so  we  get  a  certain  amount  of  political  education,  bat  of  a  very 
poor  kind,  because  the  issues  are  so  local ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  very 
poor  political  lesion  the  municipal  elections  are  perverted  from  their 
proper  use.  Give  us  parliamentary  elections,  and  the  municipal 
elections  can  be  cut  loose  from  politics. 

If  a  year  is  to  a  nation  what  a  day  is  to  a  human  being,  as  a  time*. 
honoured  authority  says  it  is,  imagine  the  condition  of  a  school  where 
five  or  six  days  generally  elapse  between  one  lesson  and  the  next, 
and  an  interval  of  three  days  is  exceptionally  short,  and  a  succession 
of  two  following  days  is  only  known  once  or  twice  in  any  boy's  school 
time.     What  clever  boys  they   must  be  to  learn    anything  at  all  I 
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Consider  the  case  of  a  man  who  came  of  age  in  1868,  jost  too  late 
to  get  on  the  register.  In  this  year  1897  he  is  fifty,  and  in  that 
time  he  has  eeen  six  general  elections,  1874,  1880,  1883,  1886,  1892, 
1895*  He  may  have  had  one  or  two  more  chances  of  voting,  if  there 
were  by-elections  where  he  lived  i  bat  then  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two  unopposed  elections  and  that  wonld  give  him  one  or  two  chancea 
leea.  Here  is  a  man  of  fifty,  probably  a  father  of  grown-np  children, 
very  possibly  a  grandfather ;  his  voice  is  supposed  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  government  of  his  country,  and  he  has  only 
uttered  it  six  times  in  his  life  I  Nay,  we  are  assured  that  what- 
ever happens  the  present  Parliament  will  not  be  dissolved  before 
1901 ;  BO  the  man  will  be  fifty-four  when  he  gives  his  seventh  vote. 
And  I  have  assumed  very  favourable  conditions — that  before  1885  he 
was  either  a  borough  voter  or  a  £12  county  voter  ;  that  he  has 
either  never  removed  at  all,  or  timed  all  his  removals  with  prophetic 
certainty  that  a  general  election  would  not  oome  off  before  the 
January  following  the  next  Midsummer  but  one,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  many  of  our  survivors  from  1868  have  voted  through 
all  six  elections  unchecked. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  practical  and  most  powerful  reason  why  nobody 
presses  the  ahortening  of  Parliaments — the  expense.  It  is  bad  enough 
as  it  is ;  somebody,  either  the  candidate  or  his  supporters,  has  to  find 
the  average  £500  which  the  law  allows  for  a  contest,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  may  have  to  be  found  outside  the  law  ;  necessity  is  respon- 
sible for  the  stiSing  of  many  a  contest  and  the  selection  of  many  a 
"  duffer/*  If  the  money  had  to  be  found  every  year,  how  should  we 
get  any  candidates  at  aU  ?  Well,  we  have  long  had  an  item  on  the 
Liberal  programme — only  somehow  we  have  never  pressed  it — on 
purpose  to  cover  that  diflSculty :  public  payment  of  election  expenses. 
It  is  mostly  stated  as  "  payment  out  of  the  rates,'*  but  payment  out 
of  the  Imperial  taxes  would  be  far  better.  If  the  rates  were 
responsible,  there  would  be  a  constant  tending  to  avoid  contests  for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  rates,  especially  where  the  result  was  certain, 
and  it  is  exactly  in  the  constituencies  where  the  result  is  most  certain 
that  contests  are  meet  wanted,  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  electors. 
To  encourage  strict  local  supervision  of  expenses,  the  Imperial  pay- 
ment ought  to  be  a  fixed  amount  for  the  constituency,  calcolated  on 
the  population  and  area  jointly,  and  the  local  rates  ought  to  save 
what  they  coold  out  of  it,  or  pay  the  excess  above  it.  As  things  are 
now,  an  eleciion  is  supposed  to  cost  £1,000,000  in  legitimate  expenses. 
With  a  quickened  public  conscience  it  would  cost  continually  less,  but 
even  if  it  remained  at  a  million,  it  would  be  money  well  spent  in 
making  the  people  master  in  their  own  house.  And,  after  all,  some- 
body has  to  find  the  money  now,  and,  what  is  of  equal  practical 
importance,  the  expenditure  would  be  popular.     When  a  Government 
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once  proponed  it,  no  znecnber  could  ventare  to  oppose,  because  he  woalcl 
be  plainly  labelling  himself  as  a  rich  man  intending  to  frighten  a  poor 
opponent  out  of  a  contest. 

We  are  pledged  to  payment  of  members.  It  is  certainly  jnst,  and 
it  would  gi^e  ns  valnable  members  whom  we  cannot  get  withoQt  it* 
Yet  its  effect  would  be  greatly  limited  by  the  precariousness  of  seats. 
There  are  very  few  occupations  that  a  man  can  leave  for  a  term  of 
Parliament,  and  trust  to  finding  them  there  to  come  back  to  when  the 
term  is  over,  if  he  loses  his  seat  the  next  time.  But  I  would  urge 
that  the  payment  of  expenses  is  far  more  important.  For  the 
payment  of  members  benefits  only  the  successful  candidate,  and  the 
payment  of  expenses  benefits  the  unsuooesafnl  candidate  aa  well.  If 
the  member  is  paid,  and  the  expenses  are  not  paid,  a  rich  candidate 
will  be  ready  to  spend  all  the  more  money  on  the  chance  of  getting 
some  of  it  back  again,  and  a  poor  candidate  will  be  worse  handicapped 
than  ever,  unless  he  is  standing  for  a  perfectly  safe  s^at.  But  pay 
the  expenses,  and,  even  if  members  are  not  paid,  you  have  opened  the 
way  to  at  least  one  class  of  poor  men,  those  who  could  live  somehow 
if  they  got  into  the  House,  but  to  save  their  lives  they  cannot  raise 
£500  in  a  lump ;  and  all  other  poor  men  are  at  least  not  worse  off 
than  they  were  before.  And  you  have  done  a  yet  greater  thing.  Yoa 
have  given  every  constituency  the  chance  of  a  contest.  In  a  Parlia- 
mental^  Constitution,  contests  are  the  life-blood  of  politics,  and 
uncontested  seats  mean  failing  circulation. 

Moreover,  if  you  pay  members  without  shortening  Parliaments,  and 
without  paying  expenses,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  ruoning  the 
Parliament  out  to  its  full  term,  and  premature  dissolutions  become 
rarer  than  ever.  If  I  were  in  the  House,  I  should  vote  against  pay* 
ment  of  members,  although  in  itself  it  is  qnite  right,  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  at  least  one  of  the  two  safeguards,  shortened  Parlia- 
ments and  payment  of  expenses, 

**  But  consider  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  popular 
judgment.  Are  we  to  put  our  institutions  into  the  melting-pot  every 
Midsummer  ?  Are  we  to  subject  the  whole  interests,  perhaps  the 
safety,  of  a  world-wide  empire,  to  the  caprice  of  an  annual  vote?  " 

Well,  it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  popular  judgment  is  subject  to 
caprice.  Englishmen  who  have  wrung  their  hands  in  despair  and 
bowed  their  heads  with  shane  for  the  deeds  of  their  Government 
have  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  that.  But  how  do  we  mend  the 
matter  by  prolonging  the  resaUs  of  the  caprice  ?  If  we  put  a  Grovem- 
ment  into  power  that  lets  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  command  our 
ships  as  Charles  II.  let  the  Dutch  born  them,  and  sacrifices  the  Cretans 
as  Bolingbroke  sacrificed  the  Catalans,  the  best  remedy  is  that  we 
should  have  a  chance  of  putting  it  out  again  before  it  has  time  to 
do  any  more  mischief. 
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Apparentlyp  tfae  idea  ia  that  the  poptilar  vote  is  not  so  dangerona^ 
if  yoa  do  not  take  it  very  often,  as  if  the  *'  popalar  caprice  "  governed 
only  at  the  momenta  when  it  was  uttered,  and  something  else  governed 
in  between.  And  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  the  calcalation  of  many 
advocates  of  long  ParliameDts.  **  The  master  gives  idiotic  orderSj 
bat  if  he  waits  long  enough  between  them,  it  is  possible  to  disobey 
him/'     But  I  am  writing  for  readers  who  believe  in  democracy. 

*'  But  the  caprice  is  really  made  less  disastrous  by  lasting  longer. 
ContinQity  of  policy  is  a  good  thing,  even  if  it  is  continuity  in  the 
wrong  policy.  Foreign  Powers  complain,  as  it  is,  of  our  constant 
vacillation.  They  say  they  cannot  joiu  us  in  any  alliances  or  mutual 
conceasiona  because  they  never  know  whether  the  policy  of  one 
Cabinet  will  be  reversed  by  its  successor.  Where  should  we  be  if  no 
nnderstandings  could  be  trusted  beyond  a  year  ahead  ?  And  it  is  the 
same  with  home  administration.  A  Minister  has  a  scheme  for  his 
department.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  it  ought  to  have  time  to  be 
tried.  With  a  system  like  that  no  Minister  would  have  time  to  think 
of  a  scheme  at  all.  It  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  get  to 
know  his  secretaries  by  sight  before  he  was  turned  out/' 

Here  there  are  two  assumptions,  first  that  annual  Parliaments  would 
mean  constant  change  of  Government,  Eeoond  that  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  fatal  to  continuity  of  policy.  Take  the  first  assumption 
first.  Would  an  annual  Parliament  mean  an  annual  or  a  very  frequent 
change  of  Government?  That  ia,  would  the  judgment  of  the  electors 
change  as  fast  in  one  year  as  it  now  changes  in  five  or  eix  ?  As  a  rule, 
it  would  not.  If  you  look  at  the  thermometer  once  a  month  you  are 
very  likely  to  find  a  change  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  but  you  do 
not  conclude  that  you  would  find  it  changed  as  much  as  that  if  you 
looked  every  day.  The  oftener  the  House  is  electad  the  less  its  party 
complexion  will  change  at  one  election  on  an  average.  Of  course  the 
Average  will  not  always  be  observed ;  for  a  few  years  together  the 
majority  will  be  nearly  constant,  then  it  will  change  rather  rapidly. 
But  probably  there  will  never  be  a  catastrophic  change  like  1880  or 
1895.     A  majority  of  150  is  not  built  up  in  a  single  year. 

And  so,  if  '^continuity  of  policy"  depends  on  the  persistence 
of  the  same  party  in  power,  there  ia  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  injured  by  frequent  elections.  But  the  second  assumption  is 
also  unfounded.  Even  if  freqceot  elections  did  mean  frequent 
changes  of  Government,  they  would  not  mean  frequent  breaks  of 
'*  continuity."  Rather,  they  would  be  a  powerful  influence  in  its 
favour.  If  Governments  changed  oftener,  the  permanent  traditions 
common  to  both  parties  would  be  distinguished  with  sharper  emphasis 
from  the  details  on  which  they  differ.  And  probably  this  common 
basis  woald  be  most  perceptible  in  foreign  policy.  So  far  as  the 
[unere  outsider  can  observe,  the  most  ''continuous''  foreign  policy 
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OCT  ForeigB  Secretaries  have  to  aQCotmter  belongs  to  tbe  erer* 
GoTemmeat  of  France.  In  imtb«  it  ia  absnrd  to  talk  aboat 
ta  the  kaleidoscopic  soccession  of  *'  mntnal  rapprocbeTi 
Meaia  ^  and  '*  straiiied  relations  '*  wbicb  we  call  '*  Enropean  poUtica*" 
WltfD  tkifv  is  anything  moderately  permanent  in  onr  foreign  relatioiifl 
it  can  always  be  embodied  in  a  treaty^  and  then  it  goes  on  wbetber 
oi^  government  is  changed  or  not.  Bot  as  to  all  these  ''  arranger 
neodi  "*  and  *'  understandingSy'*  made  to*day  and  broken  to*marroir,  if 
aD  a&niial  Parliament  kept  us  out  of  these,  that  wonld  be  not  the 
leaii  of  its  merits. 

A  similar  thing  may  be  said  about  domestic  ''  continuity  '*  with 
ifvaii  greater  cogency.  Governments  do  not  spend  their  time  in 
demdiahing  the  reaults  of  each  others  administration.  When  a 
Uioiiter  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  his  department  the  country 
recognises  it  and  his  successors  keep  it  goings  Sometimes,  it  is  true» 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  party  is  involved,  and  a  particular 
section  of  administrative  policy  has  to  be  reversed  by  a  new  Govern* 
ment*  But  in  general  the  agreement  of  successive  administrations  ia 
much  more  conspicuous  than  their  difference ;  the  impatient  reformer 
complains  that  they  do  not  differ  enough. 

**  But  a  Parliament  is  not  ooly  a  voting-machine  for  registering  a 
plibiscite.  It  is  a  body  of  practical  men  doing  business*  It  has  to 
get  warmed  to  its  work.  The  members  have  to  get  used  to  eacb 
other*B  ways,  and  take  the  measure  of  each  other's  capacities.  With 
an  annual  election,  they  would  be  broken  up  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  settle  down,"  Even  so,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  might 
be  a  reason  against  one  year,  but  it  is  no  reason  for  sir.  School 
boards  and  county  coundla  get  *^  warmed  to  their  work  "  in  three. 
But  the  supposed  reason  rests  on  an  assumption  misinferred  from  our 
present  experience,  like  the  kindred  assumption  about  ''continnity  of 
policy.''  It  supposes  that  the  ptrsimnd  of  the  House  would  be  changed 
after  on  annual  election,  as  much  as  it  is  now  changed  after  a 
sexennial  election.  But,  of  course,  it  wonld  not.  It  would 
only  be  changed,  on  an  average,  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  as  much.  To 
take  an  extreme  case,  the  House  of  1895  differed  by  about  20L> 
members  from  the  House  of  1S92.  If  the  change  had  proceeded 
equally  by  annual  elections,  that  would  have  given  about  sixty-seven 
new  members  to  each  of  the  three  years,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the 
House.  A  body  that  does  not  lose  more  than  a  tenth  of  its  members 
at  once  is  in  no  danger  of  '*  faraaking  up  when  it  has  just  warmed  to 
its  work."  SometimeCi  of  ccmrse,  in  times  of  rapid  change,  the  new* 
members  would  be  many  more  than  a  tenth,  bat  generally  they  would 
be  fewer.  In  point  cf  lact^  a  far  more  probable  danger  than  nndae 
change  is  nndne  Mimmfwa*  In  Tery  many  constituencies,  it  would 
become  a  mJMtter  of  eome  to  re-elect  without  a  contest,  except  in 
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aes  of  violent  excitement,  much  as  the  officers  of  a  compaoy  are 
re-elected,  I  hope  this  danger  would  be  partly  obviated  by  the 
ptx^visions  as  to  espenses,  of  which  I  have  spoken;  but  in  the  mean- 
while, I  mate  a  present  of  it  to  those  who  fear  **  change "  and 
**  turmoil/' 

*'  Valuable  members  may  lose  their  seats  by  a  momentary  caprice 
of  the  constituency."  The  objection  is  really  too  simple.  They  are 
liable  to  lose  them  as  it  is,  and  with  an  annual  election  they  would 
have  the  chance  of  getting  them  back  again  all  the  sooner*  A  few 
members  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  to  the  House,  even  for  a  year; 
somebody  would  vacate  a  safe  seat  for  one  of  these,  just  as  is  doue 
now.  And  in  the  case  of  the  valuable  members  there  would  be  a 
positive  advantage  in  the  annual  system.  A  member  could  take  a 
holiday  for  a  year,  to  recover  his  health  or  to  go  on  an  important 
mission,  without  leaving  his  constituency  unrepresented.  Somebody 
else  could  be  put  in,  avowedly  as  a  warming-pan  during  the  rightful 
member's  absence.  The  position  of  *^  warming-pan  "  would  be  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  the  House  for  young  men  begioning  Parlia- 
mentary life.  And  there  would  be  an  opposite  kind  of  utility  in  the 
rotation  of  seats  in  some  cases.  Where,  for  instance,  there  are  two 
good  local  candidates,  with  equal  claims  to  the  seat,  and  neither  of 
them  very  important  to  the  work  of  the  House,  it  would  be  easy  to 
return  them  alteruately,  and  avoid  all  grievances,  A  plentiful  supply 
^l  ex-members  is  a  useful  element  in  the  political  work  of  a 
^nstituency. 

The  same  illusion  nnderliee  the  objections  of  "  turmoil  **  and 
^*  labour."  **  The  country  is  all  upside  down  at  an  election.  Friends 
quarrel,  and  trade  declines,  and  everything  is  in  confusion.  Are  we  to 
go  through  all  that  every  year  ?  "  And  so  the  practical  political 
workers  will  aay :  '*  We  have  to  give  up  our  pleasures  and  neglect  our 
busiuess  to  sit  in  stuffy  committee  rooms  and  knock  at  obdurate  doors 
aud  flatter  crotchety  voters.  After  the  election,  whether  we  have 
lost  or  woD,  we  thank  God  that  it  is  over  for  the  next  six  years.  If 
it  was  all  to  be  done  every  year  or  every  two  years,  life  would  be 
impossible.  Bat  of  course  we  could  not  do  it.  The  only  result  would 
be  that  people  would  have  to  be  paid  to  do  it»  and  we  should  get  the 
American  state  of  thiugs — politics  left  to  the  professional  politicians, 
and  the  ordinary  man  maDoouvred  out  of  all  control.''  (I  do  not  give 
this  as  necessarily  the  true  view  of  American  politics,  bot  it  is  the 
view  that  would  be  given  by  my  hypothetical  friends.)  The  illusion  is 
the  same.  You  are  thinking  of  frequent  elections  as  if  they  would  be  like 
our  present  rare  elections.  But,  of  course,  they  would  not.  The  '*tnnnoil'* 
and  *'  labour ''  would  disappear,  except  a  small  and  manageable  part  of 
them.  Political  activity  is  like  every  other  kind  of  activity.  It  works 
better  equably  than   in   bursts,  and   the  same  output  of  work  done 
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^ublj  takes  less  ant  of  the  workers.  The  oftener  yon  black  yoor 
boots  the  more  easily  they  take  a  polish  each  time.  To  pnt  elections 
at  long  intervals  becaose  they  npaet  things  so  when  they  do  come,  is  as 
if  yoo  pnt  yoor  stock-taking  every  five  years  beoanse  it  upsets  yonr 
bnsiness  so  when  yon  do  it.  Even  as  it  is  we  are  not  quite  stagnant 
between  the  elections.  In  the  slackest  times,  when  an  election  is 
furthest  distant,  we  have  a  moderate  amoont  of  political  work  going 
on  in  the  constituencies.  If  elections  were  frequent,  that  moderate 
work  would  be  all  that  we  should  want  in  the  near  prospect  of  a  poll. 
How  do  we  manage  our  annual  municipal  elections  ?  We  know  that 
they  must  come  every  year,  and  we  calculate  accordingly.  Where  the 
contest  is  keenest  nobody  complains  of  trade  deranged  and  social  life 
embittered  and  private  time  absorbed,  simply  because  mankind  has  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  when  an  emergency  is  certain  tx> 
'Gome  often  we  provide  against  all  it,s  inconveniences.  And  so  it 
would  be  if  our  Parliamentary  elections  were  annual. 

I  hare  spoken  as  if  the  frequent  verdict  of  the  people  would 
always  or  generally  be  on  the  Liberal  side.  Of  course  that  ia  i 
-our  hope,  for  the  present  generation  at  least,  and  so  long  as  the 
distinction  between  the  parties  keeps  its  present  form.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  party  called  "  Liberal "  is  always  to  be  in 
power.  If  the  people  vote  often  they  will  often  vote  for  Conservative 
<jovemmente.  but  then  they  will  insist  on  their  doing  Liberal  work. 
And  even  if  that  expectation  is  disappointed  we  shall  not  repent. 
The  democracy  has  a  right  to  its  judgment,  even  when  it  is  a  judg- 
ment against  the  light.  The  restoration  of  Protection  would  be  a 
calamity;  but,  as  Burke  would  have  said,  it  would  be  a  greater 
calamity  if  the  people  were  bent  upon  it  and  kept  back  by  the  inertia 
■of  our  legislative  processes.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  the  legislators 
who  passed  the  Septennial  Act  because  they  were  not  up  to  the  level 
of  modern  democratic  theory.  They  had  many  excuses  for  their  eager- 
ness to  snatch  up  any  weapon  for  keeping  out  the  Pretender.  Bat  1 
if  we  were  now  put  into  their  places,  we  shonld  be  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  if  the  people  of  England  really  wanted  a  Jacobite  Parliament 
they  were  entitled  to  have  it. 

There  is  a  possible  alternative  to  the  shortening  of  Parliament  to  an 
invariable  fixed  term — the  gradation  of  members'  terms  individually, 
according  to  their  majorities  in  their  constituencies.  Let  us  say,  for 
instance,  that  a  member  shall  have  one  year  if  he  beats  his  opponent 
{or  higher  of  two  opponents)  by  anything  under  6  per  cent.,  or  105  to 
100,  two  years  for  anything  between  5  and  10  per  cent,,  three  years 
for  anything  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  four  years  over  20  per  cent, 
I  do  not  suggest  this  as  anything  but  a  curiosity,  but  there  are  certain 
•obvious  merits  about  it«  It  would  have  some  part  of  the  efiect  of 
proportional  representation  without  its  com  plications.     The  minority 
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would  not  exactly  get  repreaentatioii  in  proportion  to  its  size,  bat  it 
wonld  get  a  nearer  prospect  of  representation.  And  the  great  object 
of  encouraging  contests  wonld  be  promoted  more  powerfully  than  by 
any  other  expedient  short  of  the  direct  payment  of  candidates  for 
standing.  If  yon  can  shorten  the  other  man's  time,  even  supposing 
that  he  beats  youi  the  miss  ceases  to  be  as  bad  as  the  mile. 

In  this  way  or  some  other,  something  must  be  done  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  reform,  if  this  generation  is  to  see  any  good  work. 
People  talk  aboat  the  impatience  of  youth,  but  youth  has  time  to 
wait.  A  middle-aged  Radical  has  a  right  to  be  impatient,  at  the  age 
when  private  opportunities  are  narrowed,  and  personal  hopes  are 
lessened,  and  the  coming  changes  of  personal  life  must  be  mostly 
bitter.  Progress  is  slow,  and  time  is  short,  and  I  want  to  see  a  few 
things  done  before  I  die. 

Thomas  Collins  Snow. 
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IT  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  the  Kiowa  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  are  aocastomed  to  eat,  in  their  religions  ceremonies,  a 
certain  cactns  called  Anhaloninm  Lewinii,  or  mescal  button.  Mescal — 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  intoxicating  drink  of  the 
same  name  made  from  an  agave — is  found  in  the  Mexican  valley  of 
•the  Bio  Orandci  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Eaowa  Indians,  as  weU  as 
in  Texas,  and  is  a  brown  and  brittle  substance,  nauseous  and  bitter 
to  the  taste,  composed  mainly  of  the  blunt  dried  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has  every  claim  to  rank  with  haschisch  and  the 
other  famous  drugs  which  have  procured  for  men  the  joys  of  an 
artificial  paradise.  Upon  the  Kiowa  Indians,  who  first  discovered  its 
rare  and  potent  virtues,  it  has  had  so  strong  a  fascination  that  the 
missionaries  among  these  Indians,  finding  here  a  rival  to  Christianity 
not  yielding  to  moral  suasion,  have  appealed  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  the  drug  has  been  prohibited  by  Govern- 
ment under  severe  penalties.  Tet  the  use  of  mescal  prevails  among 
the  Kiowas  to  this  day. 

It  has  indeed  spread,  and  the  mescal  rite  may  be  said  to  be  to- 
day the  chief  religion  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Southern  plains  of  the 
^United  States.  The  rite  usually  takes  place  on  Saturday  night ;  the 
men  then  sit  in  a  circle  within  the  tent  round  a  large  camp-fire,  which 
is  kept  burning  brightly  all  the  time.  After  prayer  the  leader  hands 
each  man  four  buttons,  which  are  slowly  chewed  and  swallowed,  and 
altogether  about  ten  or  twelve  buttons  are  consumed  by  each  man 
between  sundown  and  daybreak.  Throughout  the  night  the  men 
sit  quietly  round  the  fire  in  a  state  of  reverie — amid  continual 
singing  aud  the  beating  of  drums  by  attendants — absorbed  in  the 
colour  visions  and  other  manifestations  of  mescal  intoxication,  and 
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about  noon  on  the  following  day,  when  the  effects  have  passed  off, 
they  get  up  and  go  abont  their  business,  without  any  depression 
or  other  unpleasant  after-effect. 

There  are  five  or  six  allied  species  of  cacti  which  the  Indians  also 
nae  and  treat  with  great  reverence.  Thus  Mr,  Carl  Lumholtz  has 
found  that  the  Tarahumari*  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians,  worship 
various  cacti  as  gods,  only  to  be  approached  with  uncovered  heads. 
When  they  wish  to  obtain  these  cacti,  the  Tarahnmari  cense  tbem- 
selves  with  copal  incense,  and  with  profound  respect  dig  up  the  go^, 
careful  lest  they  should  hurt  him,  while  women  and  children  are 
warned  from  the  spot.  Even  Christian  Indians  regard  Hikori,  the 
cactus  god,  as  co-eqaal  with  their  own  divinity,  and  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  its  presence.  At  all  great  festivals,  Hikori  is  made 
into  a  drink  and  consumed  by  the  medicine  man,  or  certain  selected 
Indians,  who  sing  as  they  partake  of  it,  invoking  Hikori  to  grant  a 
**  beautiful  intoxication  ;  "  at  the  same  time  a  rasping  noise  is  made 
with  sticks^  and  men  aud  women  dance  a  fantastic  and  picturesque 
dance — the  women  by  themselves  in  white  petticoats  and  tonics — 
before  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  god. 

In  1891  Mr.  James  Mooney^  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, having  frequently  observed  the  mescal  rites  of  the  Kiowa 
Indians  and  assisted  at  them,  called  the  attention  of  the  Ajithropo- 
logical  Society  at  Washington  to  the  subject,  and  three  years  later  he 
brought  to  Washington  a  supply  of  mescal,  which  was  banded  over 
for  examination  to  Drs*  Prentiss  and  Morgan,  These  inveBtigators 
experimented  on  several  young  men,  and  demonstrated,  for  the  fir^t 
time,  the  precise  character  of  mescal  intoxication  and  the  remarkable 
visions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  A  little  later  Dr,  Weir  Mitchell »  who, 
in  addition  to  his  eminence  as  a  physician,  is  a  man  of  marked 
«Bsthetic  temperament,  experimented  on  himself,  aud  published  a  very 
interesting  record  of  the  briliiant  visions  by  which  he  was  visited 
under  the  influence  of  the  plant.  In  the  spring  of  the  past  year 
I  was  able  to  obtain  a  small  sample  of  mescal  in  London,  and  as  my 
first  experiment  with  mescal  was  also,  apparently,  the  first  attempt  to 
investigate  its  vision-producing  properties  outside  America,*  I  will 
describe  it  in  some  detail,  in  preference  to  drawing  on  the  previously 
published  descriptions  of  the  American  observers. 

On  Good  Friday  I  foond  myself  entirely  alone  in  the  quiet  rooms 
in  the  Temple  which  I  occupy  when  in  London,  and  judged  the  occa- 
sion a  fitting  one  for  a  personal  experiment.  I  made  a  decoction  (a 
different  method  from  that  adopted  in  America)  of  three  buttons,  the 

•  licwin,  of  Berlin,  indeed,  experimented  iwJth  Anhalonium  Lewinii»  to  which  he  fca^e 
ii«  name,  as  ^Ij  as  1B88|  and  as  he  'foand  that  even  a  small  portion  produced 
datigvrous  87mptoDis,  he  classed  it  amongst  the  extremely  poiBonoas  drugs,  like 
f  tryctmia.  He  failed  to  diaoover  it«  vision -prod  tioing  propertie*s  and  it  Aeems,  in  fucr, 
highlj  probable  that  he  was  reaUjr  experimeDting  with  a  different  cactuB  from  Ximt 
now  known  bj  the  si  me  name. 
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fall  pbysiological  dose,  and  drank  this  at  intervals  between  2.30  anc 
4.30  P.M.     The  first  tymptom  observed  during  the  afternoon  was  a 
certain  ooziBciotiaoesa  of  tyittgf  and  iDtellectual  power.*     This  passed 
off,  and  about  an  honr  after  the  final  dose  I  felt  faint  and  nnsteady ; 
the  pulse  was  low,  and  I  found  it  pleasanter  to  lie  down,      I  was 
still  able  to  read,  and  I  noticed  that  a  pale  violet  shadow  Hoated  over 
the   page    aronnd   the  point  at   which  my  eyea  were  fixed.      I  hs 
already  noticed  that  objects  not  in  the  direct  line  of  vision,  snch 
my  hands  holding   the  book,  showed  a  tendency  to  look  obtmaive, 
heightened  in  colour,  almoet  monstroos,  while,  on  closing  my  ey< 
arter-itnages   were  vivid  and  prolonged.     The  appearance  of  visions 
with   closed   eyes   was  very  gradoaL      At  first  there  was   merely  a 
vague  play  of  light  and  shade^  which  suggested  pictures,  but  never 
made  them.     Then  the  pictures  became  more  definite,  bot  too  con- 
fused and  crowded  to  be*  described,  beyond  aaying  that  they  were  of 
the  same  character  as  the  images  of  the  kaleidoscope,   symmetrical 
groupings  of  spiked  objects.     Then,  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening, 
they  became  distinct^  but  still   indescribable— -mostly  a  vast  field  of 
golden   jewelp,  studded   with  red   and   green   stones,  ever  changin^J 
This  moment  was,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  of  the  experience,  for 
at  the  same  time  the  air  around  me  seemed  to  be  ilnshed  with  vague 
perfume — producing  with  the  visions  a  delicious  effect — and  all  dis- 
comfort  had   vanished,  except  a  slight  faintness  and  tremor  of  the 
hands,  which,  later  on,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  guide  a  pen  as  I 
made  notes  of  the  experiment ;  it  was,  however,  with  an  effort*  alwayi 
possible  to  write  with  a  pencil.      The  visions  never  re&embled  familiar^ 
objects;  they  were  extremely  definite,  but  jet  always   novel;  they 
were  constantly  approaching,  and  yet  constantly  elnding,  the  semblaooO| 
of  kcown  things.      I  would  see  thick  glorious  fields  of  jewels,  solitary 
or   clui'tered,  sometimes   brilliant  and  jparkliog,    sometimes  with    a 
doll  rich  glow.     Then  they  would  spring  op  into  flower-like  shapea^ 
beneath  my  gaze,  and  then  seem  to  turn  into  gorgeous  butterfly  forms « 
or  endless  folds  of  glistening,  iridescent,  fibrous  wings  of  wonderful 
insects ;  while  sometimes  I   seemed  to  be  gazing  into  a  vast  hollow 
revolving  vessel,  on   whose  polished   concave  mother*of-pead  surface. 
the  hues  were  swiftly  changing.      I  was  surprised,  not  ooly  by  the! 
enormous  profoflion  of  the  imagery  presented  to  my  gaze,  but  stilll 
more   by  its   variety*      Perpetually  some   totally  new  kind   of  effect' 
won  Id  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  ;  sometimes  there  was  swifc  move- 
ment, sometimes  dull,  sombre  richness    of   colour,  sometimes  glitter 
and  sparkle,  once  a  startling  rain  of  gold,  which  seemed  to  approach 
me.     Most   usually  there   was   a  oombiQation  of  rich  sober   colour, 
with    jewel-like    points    of   brilliant    hue.     Every   colour   and    tone 

•  1  pasB  lightly  oTcr  the  purely  phyhiologtcnl  syraptoins  which  I  Iiave  described  in 
ftf>me  detail  in  a  paper  oo  "^The  Phenometia  of  Mescal  Intoxication  *'  {Lancdt,  Juoo  5, 
.11^97), /which,  ho\K'«vt!r,  contoias  no  deMii  ifliiin  of  the  visiotia. 
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conceivable  to  me  appeared  at  eome  time  or  another.  Some- 
tiraefl  all  the  difFereot  varieties  of  one  colour,  as  of  red — v?ith 
Bcarlets,  crimsons,  pinks — would  spring  np  together,  or  in  qnick 
'  Bacce&aioD,  But  in  spite  of  this  immense  profusion,  there  was  alvrnya 
a  certain  parsimony  and  aesthetic  value  in  the  colours  presented. 
They  were  usually  associated  with  form,  and  never  appeared  in  large 
masses,  or,  if  so,  the  tone  was  very  delicate.  I  was  further  impressed, 
not  only  by  the  brilliance,  dt?licacy,  and  variety  of  the  colours,  but 
even  more  by  their  lovety  and  various  texture — ^fibrons,  woven, 
polished,  glowing,  dull,  veined,  semi'transpareot — rhe  glowing  effects, 
as  of  jewels^  and  the  fibrouSi  as  of  insects'  wings,  being  perhaps  the 
most  prevalent.  •  Although  the  effects  were  novel,  it  frequently 
happened,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  they  vaguely  recalled 
known  objects*  Thup,  once  the  objects  presented  to  me  seemed  to  be 
made  of  exquisite  porcelain,  again  they  were  like  elaborato  sweetmeat?, 
again  of  a  somewhat  Maori  style  of  architecture,  and  the  background 
of  the  pictures  frequently  recalled,  both  in  form  and  tone,  the  delicate 
architectural  effects,  as  of  lace  carved  in  wood,  which  we  associate 
with  the  mmichrahUh  work  of  Cairo,  But  always  the  visions  grew 
And  changed  without  any  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  those  real 
objects  of  which  they  vaguely  reminded  me,  and  when  I  tried  to 
influence  their  course  it  was  with  very  little  success.  On  the  whole, 
I  should  say  that  the  images  were  most  usually  what  might  be  catted 
living  arabeeques.  There  was  often  a  certain  incomplete  tendency  to 
symmetry,  as  though  the  underlying  mechanism  was  associated  with  a 
large  number  of  polibhed  facets.  The  same  image  was  in  this  way 
frequently  repeated  over  a  large  part  of  the  field  ;  but  this  refers  more 
to  form  than  to  colour,  in  reepect  to  which  there  would  still  be  all 
sorts  of  delightful  varieties,  so  that  if,  with  a  certain  oniformity, 
3eweMike  flowers  were  springing  up  and  expanding  all  over  the  field 
of  vision,  they  would  fctill  show  every  variety  of  delicate  tone  and 
tint. 

Weir  Mitchell  found  that  he  could  only  see  the  visions  with  closed 
^es  and  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  I  could  see  them  in  the  dark  with 
almost  equal  facility,  though  they  were  not  of  equal  brilliancy,  when 
my  eyes  were  wide  open.  I  saw  them  best,  however,  when  my  eyes 
were  closed,  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  flickering  firelight.  This 
evidently  accords  with  the  experience  of  the  Indians,  who  keep  a  fire 
burning  brightly  throoghout  their  mescal  rites. 

The  visions  continued  with  nudiminished  brilliance  for  many  hours, 
and,  as  I  felt  somewhat  faint  and  muscularly  weak,  I  went  to  bed, 
as  I  undressed  bt?iog  greatly  impressed  by  the  red,  scaly,  bronzed,  and 
pigmented  appearance  of  my  limbs  whenever  I  was  not  directly  gazing 
at  them,  I  had  not  the  faintest  desire  for  sleep  ;  there  was  a  general 
hyperseetbesia  of  all  the  senses  as  well  as  muscular  irritability,  and 
every  slightest  sound  seemed  magnified  to  startling  dimensions.     I 
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may  also  have  been  kept  awake  by  a  vagae  alarm  at  the  oorelty  of 
my  condition,  and  the  possibility  of  further  developments. 

After  watching  the  visions  in  the  dark  for  some  houra  I  became  % 
little  tired  of  them  and  tarned  on  the  gas.     Then  I  found  that  I  wa 
able  to  study  a  new  series  of  visual  phenomena,  to  which    previoa»? 
observers  had  made  no  reference.      The  gas  jet  (an  ordinary  flickering 
bnmer)  seemed  to  bum  with  great  brilliance,  sending  out  wares  o£ 
light,  which  expanded  and  contracted  in  an  enoruaously  exaggerated' 
manner.     I  was  even  more  impressed  by  the  shadows,  which  were  in 
all  directions  heightened  by  flushes  of  red,  green,  and  especially  violet* 
The  whole   room,  with  its  white- washed  but  not  very  white  ceiling, 
thus  became  vivid  and  beaatifuL    The  difterence  between  the  room  as 
I  saw  it  then  and  the  appearance  it  usually  presents  t>o  me  was  the 
difference  one  may  often  observe  between  the  picture  of  a  room  and 
the  actual  room.      The  shadows  I  saw  were  the  shadows  which  the 
artist  puts  in,  but  which  are  not  visible  in   the    actual  scene  under 
normal  conditions  of  casual  inspection*      I  was  reminded  of  the  pfidnt-»j 
ings  of  Claude  Monet,  and  as  I  gazed  at  the  scene  it  occurred  to  mi 
that  mescal  perhaps  produces  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  visual 
hyperse^thesia,  or  rather  exbaue.tion,  as  may  be  produced  on  the  artist j 
by  the  influence  of  prolonged  visual  attention.     I  wished  to  afcertainf 
how  the  subdued  and  steady  electric  light  would  influence  vision,  and 
passed  into  the  next  room  ;  but  here  the  shadows  were  little  marked^ 
although  walls  and  floor  seemed  tremulous  and  insubstantial,  and  the 
texture  of  everything  was  heightened  and  enriched. 

About  3.30  A.M.  I  felt  that  the  phenomena  were  distinctly 
diminishing — though  the  visions,  now  chiefly  of  human  figures, 
fantastic  and  Chinese  in  character,  still  continued — and  1  was  able 
to  settle  myself  to  sleep,  which  proved  peaceful  and  dreamless*  I 
awoke  at  the  usual  hour  and  experienced  no  sense  of  fatigue,  nor 
other  unpleasant  reminiscence  of  the  experience  I  had  nndergone. 
Only  my  eyes  seemed  unusually  sensitive  to  colour,  especially  t^  blue 
and  violet ;  I  can,  indeed,  say  that  ever  since  this  experience  I  have 
been  more  SBsthetically  sensitive  than  I  was  before  to  the  moro  delicate 
phenomena  of  light  and  shade  and  colour. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  experi- 
ences of  an  artist  under  the  influence  of  mescal,  and  I  induced  an 
artist  friend  to  make  a  similar  experiment.  Unfortunately  no  effects 
whatever  were  produced  at  the  first  attempt,  owing,  as  I  have  since 
discovered,  to  the  fact  that  the  buttons  had  only  been  aimply  infused 
and  their  virtues  not  extracted.  To  make  sure  of  success  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  four  buttons,  which  proved  to  be  an  excessive 
and  unpleasant  doee.  There  were  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  at  the 
heart  and  a  sense  of  imminent  death,  which  naturally  alarmed  the 
subject,  while  so  great  wag  the  dread  of  light  and  dilatation  of  the 
pnpils  that  the  eyelids  had  to  be  kept  more  or  less  closed,  though  it 
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was  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of  vision  was  atiU  posBible*  Tho 
eymptoma  cajne  on  very  suddenly,  and  when  I  arrived  they  were 
already  at  their  height.  As  the  experiences  of  this  subject  were  in 
many  respects  very  unlike  minej  I  will  give  them  in  his  own  words  : 
*^  1  noticed  first  that  as  1  happened  to  tnrn  my  eyes  away  from  a  blue 

I  enamel  kettle  at  which  I  had  been  nuconscionsly  looking,  and  which 
was   standing   in   the   fender  of  the  fireplace^  with  no  fire  in  it,  it 

[seemed  to  me  that  1  saw  a  spot  of  the  same  blue  in  the  black  coals  of 
the  grate,  and  that  this  spot  appeared  again,  farther  ofiT,  a  little 
brighter  in  hue.  Bat  1  was  in  doubt  whether  1  had  not  imagined 
these  blue  spots.  When,  however,  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  mantel- 
piece^  on  which  were  scattered  all  sorts  of  oddft  and  ends,  all  doubt 
was  over.  I  saw  an  intensely  vivid  blue  light  begin  to  play  aroand 
every  object.  A  sqnare  cigarette-box,  violet  in  colour,  shone  like  an 
amethyst.     1  turned  my  eyes  away,  and  beheld  this  time^  on  the  back 

I  of  a  polished  chair,  a  bar  of  colour  glowing  like  a  ruby.  Although  I 
was  expecting  some  such  manifestation  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  intoxication,  1  was  nevertheless  somewhat  alarmed  when  this 
phenomenon  took  place.  Such  a  silent  and  sudden  illumination  of  all 
things  around,  where  a  moment  before  I  had  seen  nothiag  uncommon, 
seemed  like  a  kind  of  madness  beginning  from  outside  me,  and  its 
strangeness  affected  me  more  than  its  beauty.  A  desire  to  escape 
from  it  led  me  to  the  door,  and  the  act  of  moving  had,  I  noticed,  the 
eflect  of  dispelling  the  colours.      But  a  sudden  difficulty  in  breathing 

\  and  a  sensation  of  numbness  at  the  heart  brought  me  back  to  the 
orm-chair  from  which  1  had  risen.  From  this  moment  1  had  a  series 
of  attacks  or  paroxysms,  which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  I 
felt  aa  thongh  I  were  dying.  It  was  impossible  to  move,  and  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  breathe.  My  speedy  dissolution,  I  half 
imagined,  waa  about  to  take  place,  and  the  power  of  making  any 
resistance  to  the  violent  sensations  that  were  arising  within  was  going, 
I  felt,  with  every  second. 

*'The  first  paroxysms  were  the  most  violent.  They  would  come  on 
with  tinglings  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  with  the  sensation  of  a  nauseous 
and  suHbcating  gas  mounting  up  into  my  head.  Two  or  three  times 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  colour  vision  of  the  gas  bursting  into  flame 
as  it  passed  up  my  throat.  But  I  seldom  had  visions  during  the 
paroxysms ;  these  would  appear  in  the  intervals.  They  began  with  a 
spurting  up  of  colours  ;  once,  of  a  flcK)d  of  brightly  illuminated  green 
water  covering  the  field  of  vision,  and  effervescing  in  parts,  just  aa 
when  fresh  water  with  all  the  air-bubbles  is  pumped  into  a  swimming 
bath.  At  another  time  my  eye  seemed  to  be  turning  into  a  vast  drop 
of  dirty  water  in  which  millions  of  minute  creatures  resembling 
tadpoles  were  in  motion.  But  the  early  visions  consisted  mostly  of  a 
furious  succession  of  colonred  arabesques^  arising  and  descending  or 
sliding  at  every  possible  angle  into  the  field  of  view.     It  would  be  as 
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diflknlk  10  to  give  ft  d^scripltOQ  of  tba  whirl  of  watar  at  tlie 

of  a  waterfall  aa  to  describe  tlia  ckaoi  of  coloiir  and  deeign  whioh  ^ 

marked  thia  period. 

'^  Now  abo  began  anotlier  aeriea  of  extr aordiiiaiy  f enaaliaiiB.     Tbey  j 
aet  in  with  bewildering  snddeiiiieai  and  IbUowed  one  anotlier  in  rapid 
saoceeBion.     Tbeae  I  now  record  ae  ikej  occur  to  m;  mind  at  hap* 
ha:card  ;  (1)  My  right  leg  became  suddenly  heavy  and  aoHd ;  it  i 
indeed  as  if  the  entire  weight  of  my  body  had  ibifted  into  one  pftri* ' 
about  the  thigh  and  knee,  and  that  the  reat  of  my  body  had  lort  all 
mbstaotiality.    (2)  With  the  suddeDness  of  a  necralgic  paog,  the  hack  i 
of  my  head  eeemed  to  open  and  emit  streama  of  bright  ooloar  ;  Uii#] 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  feeliDg  as  of  a  draught  blowing  like  \ 
a  gale  throogh  the  hair  in  the  same  region.      (Z)  At  one  moment  the  I 
colour,  green,  acquired   a  taste  in  my  mouth  ;  it  was  sweetish  and 
somewhat  metallic.      Blue,  agaio,  would   ha?e  a  taste  that  seemed  to 
recall  phoephortip.      These  are  the  only  colours  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  taste.     (4)  A  feeJiog  of  delightful  relief  and  preternatural 
lightness    about  my  forehead,  succeeded  by  a  growing  sensation  of 
contraction*     (5)   Singing  in  one   of   my  ears.     (6)  A  sensation  of 
burning  heat  in  the  palm   of  my  left  hand.      (7)  Heat  about  both 
eyes,      The    last  continued  throughout  the  whole  period,  except  for 
a  moment    when    I    had  a    sensation    of    cold    upon    the     eyelids, 
accompanied   with  a  colour   vision  of   the  wrinkled  lid,  of    the  skin 
disappearing  from  the  brow,  of  dead  flesh,  and  finally  of  a  skulL 

*•  Throughout  these  sennations  and  visions  my  mind  remained  not 
only  perfectly  clear,  but  enjoyed,  I  believe,  an  unusual  lucidity. 
Certainly  I  was  conscious  of  an  odd  contrast  in  hearing  myself  talk  j 
rationally  with  H.  £.^  who  had  entered  the  room  a  short  time  beforet 
and  experiencing  at  the  Eame  moment  the  wild  and  extraordinary 
pranks  that  were  taking  place  in  my  body.  My  reason  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  survivor  of  my  being.  At  times  I  felt  that  this^  too. 
would  go,  but  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  would  establish  again  the 
communication  with  the  outer  world  of  reality.  I 

**  Tremors  were  more  or  less  constant  in  my  lower  limbs.    Persistent, 
also,  was  the  feeling  of  nausea.      This,  when  attended  by  a  feeling  of 
sufibcation   and  a  pain  at  the   heart,  was  relieved   by  taking    brandy,  j 
coflTee,  or  biscuit.     For  muscular  exertion  I  felt  neither  the  wish  nor] 
the  power.      My  hands,  however,  retained  their  full  strength. 

'*  It  was  painful  for  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open  above  a  few  seconds ; 
the  light  of  day  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  a  blinding  glare.  Yet 
every  object,  in  the  brief  glimpse  I  caught,  appeared  normal  in  oolonr 
and  shape.  With  my  eyes  closed,  most  of  the  visions,  after  the  first 
chaotic  display,  represented  parts  or  the  whole  of  my  body  undergoing 
a  variety  of  marvellous  changes,  of  metamorphoses  or  illumination. 
They  were  more  often  than  not  comic  and  grotesque  in  character, 
^Qgh  often  beautiful  in  colour.     At  one  time  I  saw  my  right  leg 
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filling  up  with  a  delicate  heliotrope ;  at  another  the  sleeve  of  my  coat 
changed  into  a  dark  green  material  in  which  was  worked  a  pattern  in 
red  braid,  and  the  whole  bordered  at  the  caff  with  aable.     Scarcely 

,  bad  my  new  sleeve  taken  shape  than  I  found  myself  attired  in  a 
complete  costame  of  the  same  fashion,  mediaeval  in  character, 
bat  I  conld  not  say  to  what  precise  period  it  belonged,  I  noted  that 
chance  movement — of  my  hand,  for   instance — would  immediately 

^call  up  a  colour  vision  of  the  part  exerted,  and  that  this  again  would 
pass,  by  a  seemingly  natural  transition,  into  another  wholly  dissimilar. 
Thus,  pressing  my  fingers  accidentally  against  my  temples,  the  finger- 
tips became  elongated,  and  then  grew  into  the  ribs  of  a  vaulting  or  of 
a  dome-shaped  roof.  Bat  most  of  the  visions  were  of  a  more  personal 
nature.  I  happened  once  to  lift  a  spoonful  of  coffee  to  my  lips,  and 
AS  I  was   in   the   act   of  raising    my  arm   for  that  purpose,  a  vision 

I  flashed  before  my  closed  (or  nearly  closed)  eyes,  in  all  the  hues  of  the 

I  rainbow,  of  my  arm  separated  from  my  body,  and  serving  me  with 
coffee  from  out  of  dark  and  indefinite  space.  On  another  occasion,  as 
I  was  seeking  to  relieve  slight  nausea  by  taking  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
passed  to  me  by  H.  E  ^  it  suddenly  streamed  out  into  blue  flame.  For 
an  instant  I  held  the  biscuit  close  to  my  leg.  Immediately  my  trouser 
caught  alight,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  my  body,  from 
the  foot  to  the  should er»  was  enveloped  in  waving  blue  flame.  It  was 
a  sight  of  wonderful  beauty.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  I  placed  the 
biscuit  in  my  mouth  it  burst  out  again  into  the  same  coloured  firo 
and  illuminated  the  interior  of  my  month,  casting  a  blue  reflection  on 
the  rooL  The  light  in  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri,  I  am  able  to  affirm, 
IS  not  nearly  as  blue  as  seemed  for  a  short  space  of  time  the  interior  of 
tny  mouth*  There  were  raaoy  visions  of  which  I  could  not  trace  the 
origin.  There  were  spiraU  and  arabesques  and  flowers,  and  sometimes 
objects  more  trivial  and  prosaic  in  character.     In  one  vision  I  saw  a 

I  row  of  small  white  flowers,  one  against  the  other  like  pearls  of  a 
necklace,  begin  to  revolve  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  Every  flower, 
I  observed,  bad  the  texture  of  porcelain.  It  was  at  a  moment 
when  I  had  the  sensation  of  my  cheeks  growing  hot  and  feverish  that 
I  experienced  the  strangest  of  all  the  colour  visions,  lb  began  with 
feeling  that  the  akin  of  my  face  was  becoming  quite  thin  and  of  no 

fBtonter  conaistency  than  tissue  paper,  and  the  feeling  was  suddenly 
enhanced  by  a  vision  of  my  face,  paper-like  and  semi-transparent  and 
somewhat  reddish  in  colour.  To  my  amazement  I  saw  myself  aa 
though  I  were  inside  a  Ubinese  lantern*  lookiag  oiU  through  my  check 
into  the  room*  Not  long  after  this  I  became  consciona  of  a  chauge  in 
the  visions.  Their  tempo  was  more  moderate,  they  were  less  frequent, 
and  they  were  lobiog  somewhat  in  distinctness.  At  the  same  time 
the  feeling  of  nausea  and  of  numbness  was  departing*  A  short 
period  followed  in  which  I  had  no  visions  at  all,  and  experienced 
merely  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and  torpor.     £  found  that  I  was  able 
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to  open  mj  ayes  again  and  keep  tbem  fi^ed  on  any  object  in  the  room 
witbont  obserring  the  famtest  blae  halo  or  piistn^  or  bar  of  glowing 
colour,  and  that,  moreover,  no  visions  appeared  on  cloeing  theoL  It 
wa§  now  twilight,  bat  beyond  the  fact  of  not  Beeing  light  or  colour 
either  without  or  within^  I  had  a  distinct  feeling  that  the  action  of 
the  drug  was  at  an  end  and  that  my  bod;  had  become  sober,  suddenly. 
I  had  no  more  visions,  though  I  was  not  wholly  free  from  abnormal 
sensations*  and  I  retired  to  reat«  I  lay  awake  till  the  morning,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  night,  I  scarcely  slept  for  the  next  three 
days,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  any  signs  of  fatigue,  unleaBp 
perhaps,  on  one  of  the  days  when  my  eyes,  I  noticed^  became  very 
susceptible  to  any  indications  of  blue  in  an  object.  Of  colour  viaionfi^ 
or  of  any  approach  to  colour  visions^  there  was  no  further  trace ;  but 
all  sorts  of  odd  and  grotesque  images  passed  iu  Buocession  through 
my  mind  during  part  of  the  first  night.  They  might  have  been  the 
dreams  of  a  Baudelaire  or  of  an  Aubrey  Beardsley.  I  would  see 
figures  with  prodigious  limbs,  or  strangely  dwarfed  and  curtailed,  or 
impossible  combiDations  such  as  five  or  six  fish,  the  colour  of  canaries, 
floating  about  in  air  in  a  gold  wire  cage.  But  these  were  purely 
mental  images,  like  the  visions  seen  in  a  dream  by  a  distempered 
bndn. 

"  Of  the  many  sensations  of  which  my  body  had  been  the  theatre 
during  three  hours^  not  the  least  strange  was  the  feeling  I  experienced 
on  coming  back  into  a  normal  condition.  The  recovery  did  not 
proceed  gradually,  but  the  whole  outer  and  inner  world  of  reality 
came  back,  as  it  were,  with  a  bound.  And  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
strange.  It  was  the  seusation^ — only  much  intensified — which  every 
one  has  known  on  coming  out  into  the  light  of  day  from  an  afternoon 
performance  at  a  theatre,  where  one  has  sat  in  an  artificial  light  of 
gas  and  lamps,  the  spectator  of  a  fictitious  world  of  action.  As  one 
pours  out  with  the  crowd  into  the  street,  the  ordinary  world,  by  forc^ 
of  contrast  with  the  senBational  Bcenes  just  witnessed,  breaks  in  upon 
one  with  almost  a  sense  of  unreality.  The  house,  the  aspect  of  the 
street,  even  the  light  of  day  appear  a  little  foreign  for  a  few  moments. 
During  these  moments  everything  strikes  the  miud  as  odd  and 
nn familiar,  or  at  least  with  a  greater  degree  of  objectivity.  Such  was 
my  feeling  with  regard  to  my  old  and  habitual  self.  During  the 
period  of  intoxication »  the  connection  between  the  normal  condition  of 
my  body  and  my  intelligence  had  broken — my  body  had  become  in  a 
manner  a  stranger  to  my  reason — so  that  now  on  reasserting  itself  it 
aeemed,  with  reference  to  my  reason,  which  had  remained  perfectly 
sane  and  alert,  for  a  moment  sufficiently  unfamiliar  for  me  to  become 
conscious  of  its  individual  and  peculiar  character.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
unexpectedly  attained  an  objective  knowledge  of  my  own  personality, 
I  saw,  as  it  were,  my  normal  state  of  being  with  the  eyes  of  a  person 
who  sees  the  street  on  coming  ont  of  the  theatre  in  broad  day. 
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^  This  sensation  also  brought  out  the  independence  of  the  mind 
doriog  the  period  of  intoxication.  It  alone  appeared  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  drag;  it  alone  remained  sane  daring  a  genera) 
deliriam,  vindicating,  so  it  seemed,  the  majesty  of  its  own  impersonal 
nature.  It  had  reigned  for  a  while,  I  now  felt^  as  an  autocrat, 
without  ministers  and  their  officiousnesB.  Henceforth  I  should  be 
mare  or  less  conscious  of  the  interdependence  of  body  and  brain ;  a 
alight  headache,  a  touch  of  indigestion,  or  what  not,  would  be  able 
to  effect  what  a  general  intoxication  of  my  senses  and  nerves  could 
not  touch.^^ 

I  next  made  experiments  on  two  poets,  whose  names  are  both  well 
known.  One  is  interested  in  mystical  matters,  an  excellent  subject 
for  visions,  and  very  familiar  with  various  vision^produciog  drugs  and 
processes.  His  heart,  however,  is  not  very  strong*  While  he  obtained 
the  viaions,  he  found  the  effects  of  mescal  on  his  breathing  somewhai 
unpleasant ;  he  much  prefers  faaschisch,  though  recognising  that  ite 
effects  are  much  more  diflScnIt  to  obtain.  The  other  enjoys  ad- 
mirable health,  and  under  the  influence  of  mescal  he  experienced 
scarcely  the  slightest  unpleasant  reaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
marked  state  of  well-being  aud  beatitude.  He  took  somewhat  less 
than  three  buttons^  so  that  the  results  were  rather  less  marked  than 
in  my  case,  but  they  were  perfectly  definite.  He  writes  ;  *'  I  have 
never  seen  a  succession  of  absolutely  pictorial  visions  with  such  pre- 
cision and  such  unaccountabiUty.  It  seemed  as  if  a  series  of  dissolving 
views  were  carried  swiftly  before  me,  all  going  from  right  to  left, 
none  corresponding  with  any  seen  reality.  For  instance,  I  saw  the 
most  delightful  dragons,  paffing  out  their  breath  straight  in  front  of 
them  like  rigid  lines  of  steam,  and  balancing  white  balls  at  the  end  of 
their  breath !  When  I  tried  to  fix  my  mind  on  real  things,  I  could 
generally  call  them  up,  but  always  with  some  inexplicable  change. 
Thus,  I  called  iip  a  particular  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
ID  front  of  it,  to  the  left,  knelt  a  figure  in  Florentine  costume,  like 
eome  one  out  of  a  picture  of  Botticelli ;  and  I  could  ftot  gee  the  tomb 
without  also  seeing  this  figure.  Late  in  the  evening  I  went  cut  on 
the  Embankment,  and  was  absolutely  fascinated  by  an  advertisement 
of  *  Bovril,'  which  went  and  came  in  letters  of  light  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  intense  pleasure  this  moving  light 
gave  me,  and  how  dazzling  it  seemed  to  me.  Two  girls  and  a  man 
passed  me,  laughing  loudly,  and  lolling  about  as  they  walked.  I 
realised,  intellectually,  their  coarseness,  but  visually  I  saw  them,  as 
they  came  under  a  tree,  fall  into  the  lines  of  a  delicate  picture;  it 
might  have  been  an  Albert  Moore.  After  coming  in  I  played  the 
piano  with  closed  eyes,  and  got  waves  and  lines  of  pure  colour,  almost 
always  without  form,  though  I  saw  one  or  two  appearances  which 
might  have  been  shields  or  breastplates^ — pure  gold,  studded  with 
small  jewels  in  intricate  patterns.     AH  the  time  I  had  no  onpleasant 
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it^X\%^  wht^tew^f  mce^  %  rerj  tligiit  h^idaefae,  wlndi  rmme  mad 
w^mi.     I  ii«pt  noaodlj  ftod  vitooat  dremms." 

TIm  rmmlU  fA  mxaac  in  th«  cise  just  qaoted — to^Iier  wilh  tiie 
li*Ut  <d  tli#  lodiMW  to  oombme  the  dram  with  mtwail  ritei,  and  mj 
owo  oiMMTTtttion  th«t  TCTj  flight  jarring  or  jtimnlatinn  of  the  acalp 
woold  aflbet  the  runcna — togg^tted  to  me  to  teat  the  jnflnenrp  of 
f/icuiie  on  mjwtlt  I  therefore  onoe  more  pot  myaeif  under  the  infln- 
«!Dce  <^  neacal  /"taking  a  somewhat  amaller  dote  than  on  the  first 
^lerjmfm),  and  laj  for  aome  hoars  on  a  conch  with  my  head  more  oc 
kna  in  contact  with  the  piario,  and  with  closed  ejea  directed  towarda 
a  sabdaerl  light,  while  a  friend  played,  making  Tariona  teata,  of  his 
<iwn  deriaiDg,  which  were  not  explained  to  me  nntil  afterwarda.  I  was 
to  watch  the  triaions  in  a  purely  passive  manner,  withoat  aeeking  to 
^lir^ct  them,  nor  was  I  to  thick  abont  the  mosic,  whidi,  so  far  as 
prjsaible,  was  unknown  to  me.  The  mnaic  stimulated  the  raioiia  and 
ri/Ided  greatly  to  my  enjoyment  of  them.  It  seemed  to  harmoniae 
with  them,  and,  as  it  were,  aapport  and  bear  them  np.  A  certain 
fiersjstence  and  monotony  of  character  in  the  music  was  reqniied  in 
order  to  afli'Ct  the  trisioos,  which  then  seemed  to  fall  into  harmony 
MTith  it|  and  any  sadden  change  in  the  character  of  the  moaic  wonld 
Mar  the  visions,  as  though  clouds  passed  between  them  and  me.  The 
chief  object  of  the  tests  was  to  ascertain  how  far  a  desire  on  the 
crim|ioser*s  psrt  to  suggest  definite  imagery  would  affect  my  viaicna. 
In  about  half  the  cases  there  was  no  resemblance,  in  the  other  half 
there  nas  a  distinct  resemblance  which  was  sometimes  very  remark- 
able. This  was  especially  the  case  with  Schumann's  music,  for 
example  with  his  H^aUhcenen  and  Kindersccnen  ;  thus  ''The  Prophet 
lilrd  **  call(5d  up  vividly  a  sense  of  atmosphere  and  of  brilliant  feathery 
fiird-like  forms  passing  to  and  fro;  **  A  Flower  Piece"  provoked 
constant  and  persistent  images  of  vegetation ;  while  ''  Scheherazade  " 
produced  an  effect  of  floating  white  raiment,  covered  by  glittering 
spangles  and  jewels.  In  every  case  my  description  was,  of  course, 
given  before  I  know  the  name  of  the  piece.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  single  series  of  experiments  proves  much,  but  it  would 
•certainly  be  worth  while  to  follow  up  this  indication  and  to  ascertain 
if  nny  light  is  hereby  thrown  on  the  power  of  a  composer  to  suggest 
•ilefiniie  imagery,  or  the  power  of  a  listener  to  perceive  it. 

It  would  be  ont  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  obscure  question  aa 
to  tho  underlying  mechanism  by  which  mescal  exerts  its  magio 
powers.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that  mescal 
intoxication  ttiiiy  bo  described  as  chiefly  a  saturnalia  of  the  specific 
•senses,  and,  al)ovo  all,  an  orgy  of  vision.  It  reveals  an  optical  fairy- 
land, whoro  all  the  senses  now  and  again  join  the  play,  but  the  mind 
itself  remains  a  pelf-possessed  spectator.  Mescal  intoxication  thus 
differs  from  the  other  artificial  paradises  which  drugs  procure.     Under 
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'the  inflaence  of  alcobol,  for  instance,  as  in  normal  dreaming,  the^ 
^intellect  is  im paired ,  altbough  there  may  be  a  coQecioasness  of  uonsual 
brilliance  ;  haschi&cb,  again,  produces  an  uncontroliable  tendency  to 
movement  and  bathes  its  victim  in  a  sea  of  emotion.  The  mescal 
drtciker  remains  calm  and  collected  amid  the  sensory  tar  moil  aroand 
him  ;  his  jndgment  is  as  clear  as  in  the  normal  state ;  he  falls  into  no 
KJental  condition  of  vagne  and  volnpfcnous  reverie.  The  reason  why 
oescal  is  of  all  thia  class  of  drngs  the  most  purely  intellectnal  in  its 
appeal  is  evidently  because  it  affects  mainly  the  most  intellectual  of 
the  senses.  On  thia  ground  it  is  not  probable  that  its  use  will  easily 
develop  into  a  habit.  Moreover^  unlike  most  other  intoxicants*  it 
seems  to  have  no  special  affinity  for  a  disordered  and  unbalanced 
nervous  system  \  on  the  contrary,  it  demands  organic  sonndnesa  and 
good  health  for  the  complete  manifestation  of  its  virtues/  Farther, 
unlike  the  other  chief  substances  to  which  it  may  be  compared^  mesca) 
does  not  wholly  carry  us  away  from  the  actual  world,  or  plunge  ua 
iuto  oblivion  ;  a  large  part  of  its  charm  lies  in  the  halo  of  beauty 
which  it  casta  around  the  simplest  and  commonest  things.  It  i» 
the  most  democratic  of  the  plants  which  lead  men  to  an  artificial 
piradise.  If  it  should  ever  chance  that  the  consumption  of  mescal 
becomes  a  habit,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  mescal  drinker  wUl  certainly 
be  Wordsworth  Not  only  the  general  attitude  of  Wordsworth,  but 
many  of  his  most  memorable  poems  and  phrases  cannot^ — oue  is* 
almost  tempted  to  say — be  appreciated  in  their  full  significance  by 
one  who  has  never  been  under  the  inflaence  of  mescal.  On  all  these 
grounds  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  artificial  paradise  of  mescal,  thougk 
leFS  seductive,  is  safe  and  dignified  beyond  its  peers. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  present  we  are 
able  to  speak  on  a  ba^is  of  but  very  small  experience,  so  far  a» 
civilised  men  are  concerned.  The  few  observations  recorded  in  America 
and  my  own  experiments  in  England  do  not  enable  us  to  say  anything 
regarding  the  habitual  consumption  of  mescal  in  large  amoonts.  That 
such  consumption  would  be  gravely  injurious  I  cannot  doubt.  It» 
safeguard  seems  to  He  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  robust 
health  is  required  to  obtain  any  real  enjoyment  from  its  visionary  gifts. 
It  may  at  least  be  claimed  that  for  a  healthy  person  to  be  once  or  twice 
admitted  to  the  rites  of  mescal  is  not  only  an  unforgettable  delight  bnt 
.an  educational  influence  of  no  mean  Yalue* 

Havelock  Ellis. 


*  It  i«  true,  fta  msoij  pesrsoTis  d(t  not  need  ta  be  reiQiDdied«  thmt  in  Dearasthenia  and* 
state?^  of  over-fatlgue^  itjinptoiiis  closelj  resembling  the  fdight  and  earUer  phenometi» 
of  mefiCAl  intoxication  are  not  aocommon  ;  bat  iQ  sach  cascfl  there  is  rarelj  any  s«&Bft 
of  weU'being  and  eDjoynjent. 


THE  PLEVXA  OF  LABOUR 


THE  moit  dADgeroos  indiutrial  battle  cl  cmr  time  bee  been  fonglit 
onty  elmott  to  eiheostiop.  At  the  moment  when  tbk  Bevtbit 
in  going  to  preM^  it  is  impoenble  to  mj  whet  the  lemlt  bee  beeo. 
<)tklj  two  things  cen  be  Mid  with  oerteinty.  One  i%  thet  it  is 
unietiefactory  to  both  sides ;  the  other  is,  thet  the  friends  of  aocinl 
peace  must  nevertheleas  be  thankfol  thet  it  is  no  worse. 

It  conoems  ell  men  who  look  ahead  to  endeavonr  to  eppredato  iJbe 
inner  history  and  the  tme  import  of  the  struggle.  Labour  hae 
been  forced,  for  months  together,  to  hold  its  traiches  in  a  despenfte 
(jght.  It  has  been  for  trades-anionism  s  matter  of  life  and  deatii. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  tactics  when  the  qnarrel  began, 
the  engineers  have  foaght  as  stabbomly  and  as  steadily  as  men 
ever  fought  to  save  their  conntry  from  invasion.  Their  fands  in 
hnadreds  of  thousands — at  least  a  qnarter  of  a  million  in  cash — 
bad  to  be  poured  out  like  water.  The  provision  they  had  made  for 
sickness  and  old  age  had  to  be  compromised.  The  combination 
against  them  had  inexhaustible  resources  in  itself,  and  was  reported  to 
bo  backed  by  outside  capitalists,  one  of  whom  alone  proposed  to  lend 
a  million  without  interest,  if  necessary.  Yet,  to  the  last,  when  terms 
hostile  to  the  broad  principles  of  trades- unionism  were  offered,  they 
voted  by  100  to  1  against  surrender. 

The  outside  public  has  not,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  been  very 
keenly  interested  in  the  dispute.  For  a  time,  public  opinion  was 
distinctly  against  the  A.S.E.  The  man  in  the  street— ^r  at  least,  the 
buBiiiesB  man — believed  that  the  engineers  had  been  in  many  ways 
unreasonable  about  machinery,  and  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
demand  that  the  eight  hours  day  should  be  made  an  absolute  London 
rule.     It  was  only  when  it  became  gradually  more  and  more  plain 
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that  the  real  object  of  the  Federation  was  to  kill  effootive  anionism 
altogether,  that  the  powerful  force  of  public  opinion  began  to  tell 
against  Colonel  Dyer's  achemea.  It  is  time  no«r  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  real  issnea  of  the  contest,  which  are  not  at  all  appre- 
hended by  many  of  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  pablic  history* 
The  oocaaioa  which  provoked  the  conflict  was  almost  accidental, 
althongh  it  had  been  long  intended  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
masters.  There  has  been  trouble  brewing  for  years  in  the  shops,  the 
masters  being  nettled  by  the  demands,  sometimes  nnreasonablei  as  to 
machines,  and  the  men  being  nettled  by  the  tendency  to  nse  piece- 
work rates  as  a  means  to  cut  down  the  wages  standard.  A  federation 
cf  masters  had  grown  up  in  the  north.  It  turned  largely  on  ship-- 
building  interests,  and  it  was  cemented  by  such  incidents  as  that  which 
happened  at  Earle's,  where  a  dispate  over  a  machine  led  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  agreed 
with  the  men.  London,  however,  was  outside  the  area  of  the  Fede- 
ration, and  probably  the  detailed  difficulties  in  the  London  district  were 
lefls  acute  than  in  other  districts,  where  the  local  leaders  of  the  A.S.E. 
were  less  intelligent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  A.S.£«  is 
organised  on  a  system  of  local  independence,  and  that  a  district  can 
practically  take  out  its  men,  and  even  pay  them  10s.  a  week,  without 
obtaining  the  leave  of  the  Central  Executive  at  alL  If,  therefore, 
6ome  local  branches  have  been  unreasonable  about  laboor-saving 
machines,  the  whole  society  is  not  to  blame  for  that, and  there  would  never 
have  been,  onoe  the   Federation  had  come  into  negotiation  with  the 

^  Central  Executive,  any  serioas  difficolty  in  settling  general  rules  and 
in  creating  a  fair  tribanal  to  which  individual  disputes  could  be 
referred.  The  question  of  piece-work  rates  was  more  complicated, 
because  there  is  a  perpetual  craving  among  employers  to  put  their 

,  efficient  men  on  piece-work  in  order  to  get  high  speed  out  of  them^ 
and  then  to  cut  down  their  rates  when,  by  reason  of  a  large  output^ 
they  earn  very  much  more  than  the  standard  weekly  wage* 

This  very  difficulty,  however,  has  been  met  and  settled  to  every- 
body's satisfaction  in  other  trades,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  by 
bargaining  between  the  Federated  employers  and  the  A.S.E,  as  a 
whole,  it  should  not  have  been  settled  very  smoothly.  But,  unhappOy^ 
at  the  time  when  these  griefs  arose,  the  Federation  and  the  Central 
Executive  of  the  A.S.E.  were  not  in  touch  with  each  other,  but  were 
at  arm's  length  and  mutually  defiant.  Apparently,  it  never  even 
occurred  to  Colonel  Dyer  and  his  friends  that  such  things  were  better 
settled  by  reason  and  common  agreement  than  by  brute  force.  *'  The 
control  of  onr  own  workshops  "  became  the  war  cry  of  the  masters. 
May  not  a  man  do  what  he  Hkes  with  his  own?  And  in  support  of 
this  very  plausible  demand  they  alleged  a  still  more  plausible  desire. 
They  wanted  to  increase  the  output  of  the  English  trade,  so  that  they 
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n^if^lit  the  b^Uer  hold   their  own  agmii^i  that  common  enoiDj 
l|xi[H}lAr  bog«7^ibe  foreigner. 

Tbiiitsieof  mmd  led  them  to  raeolve  in  their  secret  ooDclayee  that 
'they  miurt  mako  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  Union.  It  had  beoome^ 
lie  more  obnoiiooa  to  tbem  ftiDoe  it  h>»d  appointed  paid  officiale, 
whom  any  complaints  that  might  ariae  in  a  workahop  were  oarried  to 
th^  ri]a«ter»  bo  that  hia  own  employ <jd  did  not  appear  in  the  matter  at 
atl.  Kven  the  moet  jaat  and  houoorable  of  employers  dielike  this 
change  {  and  even  the  moat  eubmbiaive  of  Unions  tinds  it  expedient 
■ooie  time  or  othftr  to  make  it.  In  the  earlier  etage,  when  any  man 
or  group  of  men  io  a  workshop  feel  aggrieved,  they  have  to  go,  or 
at  tea^t  tend  a  df^patatiorij  to  the  management.  The  mL&ters,  there* 
far«»»  know  the  ringleaders  of  the  shop ;  and,  to  put  it  brutally,  they 
cat)  either  get  rid  of  them,  or  can  at  least  check  any  inoonveniant 
seal  by  the  coQHtant  fear  of  that  result.  But  once  a  paid  delegate 
pxiAtfi,  there  is  no  one  for  the  master  to  dismiBs.  The  resolt  is 
tlioro  are  more  oomplaints^reaaonable  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  maj 
be«»and  no  donbt  the  result  is  also  that  this  independent  '*  ambaasadcnr 
of  labour  **  often  gives  himself  airs  and  plays  the  fool,  as  "  his  betters  '* 
do  in  similar  circomstances  of  sudden  elevation* 

The  trade  was  in  this  temper  when^  by  a  canons  accident,  a  quarrel 
wholly   uooonnected  with    the  real    difficulties    harried   it   into  thiaj 
tremendona  war. 

It  has  long  been  well* known  that  London  hours  in  various  trades  j 
tend  to  be  shorter  than  the  working  hours  in  the  provinces,  la 
part  it  may  be  that  the  London  workman  has,  on  the  average,  farther 
to  travel  to  and  from  his  work.  In  part  it  is  probably  an  instance 
of  the  general  law  that  London  labour  is  relatively  well  paid  and 
well  treated,  apparently  beoanae,  on  the  wbole^  it  is  picked  labonr. 
In  the  London  engineering  trade  there  bad  long  been  an  approach  to 
the  eight  hoara  day.  Many  great  firms  had  given  it  volnntarily,  and 
found  it  to  answer  well  enoogh.  In  faet^  when  the  crisis  came,  and 
the  A.S.G*  resolved  to  insist  npon  It  as  a  London  mie,  a  large 
majority  of  the  London  craployeis  either  had  given,  or  weie  qoite 
prepared  to  gtve^  the  coacegioo.  The  great  object-lesson  of  the  con- 
cession of  the  shorter  day  by  the  Admiralty  itself  had  broken  tlie 
back  of  fesifltaaoi ;  and  allhmgfa  not  a  few,  by  raaoom  of  peenliaci* 
ties  in  their  vctlc,  or  of  Iheir  own  incapacity  to  ofganiae  it^  or  of 
mere  inertia  and  cuuafliiatiatt,  disliked  and  feared  the  chaogcv  ife» 
fir^t-dasa  efli|i)o}«r  wis  prepagad  aemnlj  to  aay  that  it  woald  neoea* 
sarily  dimlidA  IIm  oatput  or  iuufBiJ  tiba  ooai  of  proJoptioo  to  any 
appreciable  ecztent. 

This  is  tieaiei  bf  the  eaappgrn  ontoia  of  the  Fedeiatmi  aa  if  it 
were  a  self-entai  aknvfil^.  ^Bbmf  icMW  wy  w^  that  it  iiv  m  the 
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for  it  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  without  going  into  technical 
details.  There  are  two,  however,  which  caa  be  apprehended  by  any 
one. 

Iq  the  first  place,  the  masters*  great  complaint  of  Black  output, 
either  because  of  machine  restrictions  or  of  restrictions  on  piece-work, 
implies  that  a  speeding  ap  of  the  work  and  an  increase  of  the  output 
on  a  lai^e  scale  is  possible  with  improved  arrangements.  The  whole 
industrial  world  knows  well  that  a  shorter  day  reacts  in  these  very 
ways.  The  shorter  the  day,  in  reason,  the  harder  a  man  ra?i  work, 
and  in  the  net  result,  the  harder  he  hras  to  work  while  he  is  at  it.  If 
the  masters  had  said,  ^'  You  shall  have  your  forty-eight  hour  week, 
but  yon  shall  leave  us  a  freer  hand  with  machines  and  piece- work,*' 
there  woold  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  everybody  would 
have  gained  in  the  result. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  notorious  that  when  a  man  goes  to  work 
before  breakfast,  say  at  6.30,  after  a  long  travel  from  his  home,  and 
after  probably  a  dram  at  the  public-house  to  pull  himself  together,  he 
ia  not  a  very  eflScient  machinew  Everybody  knows  that  in  those 
hours  before  breakfast  very  little  useful  work  is  done.  It  is  not 
altogether  that  the  men  shirk  it — though,  as  the  managing  partner  is 
not  about,  and  the  foremen  themselves  are  not  very  energetic,  there  is 
plenty  of  temptation  to  shirk  for  any  ooe  who  is  so  minded.  But  the 
men  are  not  physically  fit  for  much.  A  man  with  a  good  meal  inside 
him  will  always  be  worth  more  pay  than  a  man  without— just  as  a 
beef*fed  navvy  will  lift  more  cubic  yards  in  a  week  than  a  navvy 
who  is  lees  well  fed.  It  is  calculated,  and  it  seems  to  be  true,  that 
these  hours  are  actually  the  worst  for  accidents — ^to  men  and  to- 
machinery  alike.  The  consequence  is  plain.  If  the  working  week 
were  so  rearranged  that  men  could  practically  get  their  breakfast 
before  they  began  worl^  there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  of 
efficiency  of  very  great  advantage  to  every  one  concerned. 

The  London  trade  then  could  easily  have  conceded  the  demand  for 
a  forty-eight  hours  week.  But  a  hitch  arose  which  the  pubUc  does  not 
as  yet  understand.  A  group  of  firms  who  live  by  Government  con- 
tracts determined  that  they  could  not  stand  it.  The  reason  was 
simplicity  itself.  They  were,  in  fact,  hard  pressed  by  provincial 
competitors.  They  were  already  afraid  of  losing  their  contracts,  owing 
to  the  general  high  cost  of  London  work  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  longer,  for  various  reasons,  their  old  lead  over  their  northern^ 
rivals  in  skill  and  general  efficiency.  They  would  not  have  minded  a- 
general  eight  hours  day ;  but  what  they  conid  not  stand  was  a  rule 
which  required  a  forty-eight  hours  week  from  them  and  left  their 
rivals  free  to  work  for  fifty-four  hours.  As  the  conditions  relative  to 
machinery  and  piece-work  would  probably  be  the  same  for  both,  they 
fclti  and    flslt    very  reasonably,  that    they  would    be    handicapped 
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m  meaX  WM  ftlrfitdj  &  rerj  dcae  noe,  uid  mx^  tbj-  cntf  be 

Am  %  fornix  U  tbis,  &  few  rmglaufers,  ifirliMling  VeHn.  Tkmy- 
crr/t  acd  ^ifmriL,  Hi^mpltreji  lad  Tenmzit,  tnucecJed  Id  ifciftii 
^TMaA  ti;^  trjuatMo^jL.  wiich  vis  oo  tiie  point  of  bong  mde.  Thqr 
fJ&juL^  tis«  ffopfcrt  of  other  Govenuneiit  oootnclOR,  and  of  !■■■>■ 
yst^xji  «rb>  lv7  &  TkTjatj  of  rt»»xis  duIDce  tiie  diazige^  and  it  was 
f^^Ar^  tlut  &«  qoMtion  sbodd  be  fboght 

Truji  dwuir^  prord  to  be  momerotoas.  The  FedentioD,  wUeii  bad 
vA  i:.^^!rto  hid  mhj  hold  oo  Looikm.  came  in  to  bade  the  naMag 
isscxjr£j,  Wl  J  the  prorindal  rauten,  whose  izitereata  were,  oa  the 
it'ui^,.  i^T7<d  ratL«T  than  injured  br  a  LondoQ  ei(^it-*hoiiiB  rale. 
fthrxki  aa7«  thus  thrown  their  sword  into  the  cede,  is  not  Tetj-  caaj 
to  ezpjun.  ProbaUf  thej  were  themaelvea  eager  fir  a  oonteat  opoa 
the  wider  qoestion,  and  thought  it  good  tactica  to  force  the  fightmg. 

From  the  moment  of  their  interrenticm  the  cfaarMter  of  tbe  dia|Mle 
abaolntely  changed.  Profeawig  to  beliere  that  if  the  eig^bt-hoara  isKj 
were  conceded  in  Jjmdcfa  it  was  intended  to  demand  it  el 
which  wan  probably  at  the  time  qnite  nntrne — they  iflsned  their  J 
^jciaration  that  if  the  A.S.E.  maintained  the  small  local  abike,  tbe 
Federation  woald  lock  oat  the  whole  of  the  Union  men  in  soeeeaBm 
batches  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  each  week.  The  A.S.E.  took  iqp  the 
challenge,  and  the  nation  was  instantly  involved  in  a  fiiBt-daaa 
indostrial  war.  The  masters  then  made  great  play  with  all  their 
grievances  concerning  machinery  and  the  supposed  slacknews  of  output, 
which  have  already  been  diBCoased,  and  they  congratulated  one  another 
upon  their  good  fortune  in  driving  this  dangerous  XTnion  into  a 
position  in  which  they  reckoned  it  could  certainly  be  beaten. 

Tbo  grounds  for  this  assurance  were  not  at  first  obvious  to  the 
uninitiated,  but,  as  the  masters  were  well  aware,  the  A.S.E.  was,  in  fact, 
very  unpopular  in  the  world  of  Unionism.  It  is  needless  to  enter 
into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  their  quarrel  with  Mr.  Knight  and  hia 
boilor-makers,  which,  after  all,  was  only  an  incident.  The  &ct  ia 
that  many  of  the  unions  have  had  reason  to  resent  the  interference 
of  the  A.S.E.  in  matters  of  division  of  work,  while  others  dislike 
it  with  that  kind  of  jealousy  which  the  powerful  must  expect  to 
excite. 

It  is  probably  also  true  that  the  A.S.E.  has  not  always  been  well 
managed  of  late  years.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  as  if  this  society, 
with  £300,000  in  the  bank,  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  attack.  The 
Federation  chiefs,  however,  did  not  think  so  when  they  met  at 
Carlisle.  Their  fighting  men,  who  have  always  formed  a  kind  of  inner 
ring  within  the  Federation,  calculated  out  the  position  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  ''  We  shall  be  able,"  they  said,  ''  to  lock  out  practically 
the  whole  of  the  90,000  men  of  the  society.     They  will,  therefore,  be 
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to  raise  nothing  by  levies,  and  they  wUl  get  little  or  nothing 
from  other  unions  or  the  public ;  therefore  it  will  not  take  more  than 
Bevan  or  eight  weeks  to  exhaust  their  invested  fonds,  even  if  they 
throw  into  the  melting-pot  the  funds  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
their  sick  benefits.  Before  two  months  are  out,  therefore/'  they  said, 
'*  we  shall  have  them  back  on  our  own  terms,  and  those  terms  will  be 
that  the  Union  is  to  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  the  matter,  and 
is  to  be  nothing  more  in  future  than  a  second-rate  benefit  society*" 
The  more  far-seeing  had  already  suggested  a  still  further  step* 
"  Let  us,"  they  said,  "  do  what  Livesey  has  done  and  what  the  Dock 
Companies  are  doing  \  let  us  organise  shop  benefit  funds  of  our  own, 
and  let  us  take  care  either  to  avoid  Union  men  altogether,  or  at  least 
to  wean  them  from  their  society  and  make  them  join  our  own  fund," 
From  this  to  the  further  policy  of  refusing  to  employ  Union  men 
and  black-listing  them  was  an  easy  step. 

When,  however,  the  employers  essayed  to  carry  out  their  threat, 
they  found  the  matter  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  they 
supposed*  Instead  of  locking-out  90,000  Society  men,  they  found 
they  could  not  lock-out,  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions,  more  than 
a  fraction  of  that  number.  Instead  of  finding  the  remainder 
frightened  by  the  powerful  attack,  and  ready  to  desert  the  cause, 
they  found  not  only  the  Society  men,  but  even  the  non-Society 
men,  supporting  the  A.S.E.  with  astonishing  unanimity,  and  levying 
on  themselves  to  an  amount  which,  as  time  went  on,  approached  £10,000 
a  week*  A  period  of  feverish  activity  accordingly  began  among  the 
forward  section  of  the  masters.  They  organised  what  was  called  a 
caDvasBLng  committee,  which  was,  in  plain  English,  a  committee  for 
the  coercion  of  reluctant  employers.  They  used  threats  right  and 
left.  The  usual  plan,  of  course,  was  to  tell  dependent  firms  that 
if  they  did  not  join  the  **  roll  of  fame  *'  they  need  expect  no  more 
orders. 

Considering  that  the  fighting  section  were  to  a  large  extent 
important  Government  contractors  and  that  their  work  constantly 
involved  the  placing  of  sub-contracts  or  the  ordering  of  great  masses 
of  fittings  and  appliances,  the  effect  of  such  a  boycotting  expedition 
may  easily  be  imagined.  Dozens  of  the  weaker  firms  were  driven,  sorely 
against  their  will,  to  join.  After  a  while,  however,  the  astute  Colonel 
Dyer  and  his  friends  discovered  that  the  sitaation  cut  both  ways. 
There  are,  in  fact,  an  immense  number  of  orders  in  the  market  at 
present ;  and  it  became  clear  as  time  went  on  that  it  might  easily  pay  a 
firm  not  to  lock  out  its  men.  It  is  true  that  the  first  firms  who  started 
the  game  were  able  to  draw  a  certain  amount  of  loose  labour,  good  or 
bad,  from  the  provinces,  and  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  keep  going 
after  a  fashion.  But  the  new  firms  whom  Colonel  Dyer  sought  to 
frighten  into  his  net,  perceived  that  if  they  locked  out  the  Society 
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/.iM  ^'.  *:fr^jc^^^x.^  I:  ^i  tftii  t&vs  ?£««7  v*r*  icc^jJIt  pr-ini'i  nz 
tw:  !•",•««  t«7  -»iVTwiKC  »  trjueAsehTjji  fct=.  per  va^k  f:;?  gpggj  sas. 

vvt  ^rzvr&^i^  rirfT  ty^vv.T,  Tur  diwi^rvu  ffecs  test  eertaa  gnat 
tfAtpf^fU>%\  tn:A,  %'yiL  m  Hjwjsbfi  k  Wo^  ud  trie  Fac?fie3d  CanpaiiT. 
HtWaW^.v  fiirfuMsd  V/  £ibl  IitVy  lx«r,  ^rd^steedlj  cripp^sd  Cokacel 
/^^•rf't  cftv^T/w^rrj  Tsi^rr^  wm  <;r«;a  *t  oq«  point  a  serioai  ptmwl 
i/i  tk<;  f  «7^f4i^j/>ri  tLbt  tL«  oiMfzXd^  ^hmA  b&  tetxl^i  br  the  ample 
r/4MW;  ^f  ^:^/r^^>A'ku\ii  ihfi  ^bt  Locn  d^j  is  Leaden  oralr,  oa  the 
utA^fnthsAis.^^  tfj*^,  i:  wm  ckA  t/>  be  ^u»hxAtA  in  the  prorinoab  This, 
ltf/^*rY^r,  wo'iid  u^A  do.  The  Fedention  fonsd  that  u  it  had  taken 
rjp  the  l/rtAm  cciDtrm<rtort  *od  their  qoaml  it  ooold  not  diop  diem 
fnHtLiu.  Iliey  mnAn  it  ezceedio^rlv  pbin  that  they  would  rtand  nothing 
M%rM\A.  a  rjAti/^jal  MettlemeLt ;  they  did  not  ao  mach  ndnd  for  their 
[4ift  a  nati/^jal  ei^ht'bouni  day,  and  they  were  happy  enough  with 
a  riatj'/rial  niri'^-hoonf  day.  But  a  local  settlement  they  would  not 
hav,  and  the  firoj#«t  drofif^ed  accordingly. 

Th*)  f-rriployem  ha/1  Fieeo  carioaely  socceesfal  in  concealing  their 
a/diial  [ifjlicy  and  jnt^ntionii  from  the  public  ;  and  but  for  the  Siemens 
jiidiiicr«4.ion  they  rni^ht  have  continued  to  do  eo.  The  publication  of 
an  inti^rvif^w,  in  which  he  waa  reported  to  have  said  openly  that  they 
{iro[Kj^«^d  U)  Hmahh  the  unions,  was  a  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of  the 
I'VrJi^ration.  Of  (y^urse,  there  were  denials  ad  nauseam;  but  the 
fS^htin^  Ni-dion  of  the  Federation  knew  well,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
Nay  |>rivAti'ly,  that  th^'se  denials  were  a  shocking  piece  of  hypocrisy. 
At  A  lftt<!r  ]>eriod  thn  publication  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the 
c/irnntrU^  circMinihtantially  nccusing  the  Federation  of  an  organised 
nttrnipt  at  IJnion-HrnaHhing,  produced  btill  further  dif gust  in  the  camp 
of  Ihn  iMriphiyi^rH.  The  true  facts  appear  to  be  that  there  have  been 
throughout  11  Forward  party  and  a  more  Moderate  party  among  the 
riilnrH  of  th«  Fe<li'ration.  Ever  since  they  conferred  together  at 
CiirhMln  the  jMirty  of  vioh'iice  have  been  quietly  looking  out,  probably 
without  tho  knowledge  of  some  of  their  own  colleagues,  a  policy  of 
Union-HniaHhing  of  the  most  absolute  character.  They  have  certainly 
(lov(0()])od  tho  idoa  of  founding  Masters^  Benefit  Societies  in  the 
KrdtTAtion  Hho])H,  8o  that  it  had  already  matured  some  weeks  ago  into  an 
olahorate  and  cnn'fully  ronsid(>red  scheme;  the  idea  being  that  a 
man  might  be  j^assod  on  from  one  federated  shop  to  another  without 
loHing  hiH  lu'nofits,  although  the  organisation  of  the  scheme  should  be 
such  as  to  loave  him  practically  at  the  mercy  of  his  employers.     At 
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the  same  time,  althoQgh  they  have  never  ventured  pablicly  to  eay 
that  they  propose  in  future  to  employ  no  Union  men.  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  at  least  among  the  fighting  eection,  that  ia  Berionsly 
mtended.  At  least,  they  have  arranged  a  very  ingenioufl  system  for 
the  exchange  of  characters  between  one  shop  and  another,  which  is 
intended,  in  plain  English,  to  allow  them  quietly  to  black-list  incon- 
venient persons  without  running  the  legal  risk  or  moral  obloquy  of 
doing  so  in  terma.  In  some  of  the  Federation  circles  the  black- 
list system  appears  to  be  undisguised.  Here  is  a  case  which  is 
reported  by  a  Union  secretary  in  a  large  town : 

*'  Six  fitters,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  money  they  were  receiving  at 

Messrs.  A ,  left  the  latters  employment*     Three  got  started  in  11— — , 

others  in  C .     They  were  working  away,  getting   more  money,  and 

giving  every  satisfaction  to  their  foremen.  One  day,  about  a  week  or  two 
afterwards,  the  time^keeper  in  the  one  case,  and  the  foreman  in  the  other, 
came  to  them  with  a  printed  sheet  in  their  hand  and  a&ked  their  names 
and  where  employed  last.  On  givLog  a  truthfLil  statement  they  were 
infonned  that  the  firm  had  no  longer  any  need  for  their  service.  They 
asked  if  thei-e  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  work  and  the  officials 
replied  in  the  negative.*' 

The  usual  plan,  however,  appears  to  be  more  refined.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  improved  upon  since  the  date  of  that  incident.  When  a  man 
applies  for  work  at  a  federated  shop,  application  is  made  for  his 
character  at  the  shop  from  which  he  comes.  If  that  be  a  non- 
federated  shop,  it  appears  that  specific  inquiries  are  frequently  made 
as  to  whether  he  is  a  unionist  or  not.  If  the  shop  be  in  the  Federation 
it  is  not  necessary  even  to  go  eo  far  as  this ;  the  wording  of  the  cha- 
racter returned  will  convey  sufficiently  to  a  federated  eye  whether  the 
man  is  a  person  of  the  black-listed  kind  or  not.  The  Federation  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  say,  officially,  as  they  have  agreed  to  say  in  the 
latest  terms,  that  they  will  not  advise  any  particular  employer  to  give 
a  preference  to  non-union  men.  But  it  is  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  Forward  section  to  adopt  this  rule  among  themselves  and  to  ejctend 
it  as  widely  as  possible,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  the 
employers  win,  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  who  is  known  as  an 
active  trades  unionist  will  be  able  to  get  work  in  a  federated  shop  will 
be  by  going  to  some  non-federated  employer  and  getting  a  character 
from  him  in  a  false  name,  as,  in  fact,  the  Society  men  are,  in  some 
cases,  preparing  to  do  already. 

The  suspicion  which  grew  up  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  employers*  campaign  operated  very  unfavourably  on 
their  plans.  The  truth  is  that  their  own  more  moderate  section, 
represented  by  euch  men,  to  quote  only  one  example,  as  Sir  Benjamin 
Browne,  probably  never  intended  to  go  so  far,  and  were  sufficiently 
wise  to  see   that  a  policy  of  driving  the  men  to  desperation,  even 
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if  it  were  nomisally  gocoMBfcl,  iroold  lie  hdzkhs  to  tibe  employe 

in  the  emdu     Aooordinglj,  «£ter  &  long  period  of  ofartiB 

to  refer  the  znatteni  in  dispute  to  ssj  mt  cf  tmSmmat^  Onlnnri 

Dyer  At  last  got  m  fiv  m  tibe  WeBfamnfier  IUmp  Hotel     £v 

the  fighting  eectioD  decLu:<ad  rcnmdlT  tfait  tber  woiild  » 

any  tort  of  opnrilirtnr  or  indepeaadaBt  ciksrnmL     Tkey  were  pcrferlJj 

frank  about  xL     ''  Any  indepeskdesit  cfaainium,*'  tSicy  and,   -^  voald 

gi7e  the  men  aometiiing.     We  aire  gmfee  Batasfied  Ait  we  have  liiatm 

them  already,  and  we  propose  that  1S^  diall  cooie  hadic  ahaohxtely  on 

om*  own  terma." 

The  straggle  had  already  laafcad  &r  more  Hum  Hie  ^ifjA  weelm 
which  the  calcniabors  had  allowed  it  w^  Cazfide;  the  marten  had 
spent  enormons  snms  of  money,  and  it  was  pei&ctily  weiQ  knofwn 
that  many  of  the  weak  firms  wiiich  were  being  whsidiapd  wcve 
face  to  face  with  min.  Their  orders  had  gone  eSaewhere,  and 
there  was  very  little  chance  that  when  tiie  fi^it  was  over  Hiesr  coa- 
tomers  would  return.  The  great  firms,  howerer,  azkd  partirnkriy  the 
Admiralty  contractors^  were  prepared  to  hold  oat  a  little  longer.  Hie 
Admiralty  had,  in  fiict,  been  Tcry  simpalhetic ;  ther  had  aoqusaoed 
quite  patiently  in  the  paralysis  of  their  great  naral  sfaq>-biziUSng  pn>- 
gramme.  It  is  supposed  by  the  Aumueeajt  cotBder  that  this  was 
because  the  Admiralty  was  bound  by  t2)e  KtrilK  fflsTTy*-  in  the  oontndB 
themselves  to  wait  until  the  oombatanta  Lad  vxtdtA  their  di^mte.  It 
is  now  known,  however*  that  this  is  not  tanuu  Detaijed  sfcatementa 
have  been  made  in  the  London  Press,  axkd  hare  been  left  ooDspicooosty 
unanswered,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  there  are  large  qnantitiea  of 
Admiralty  contracts  in  which  there  is  no  fltrike  clause  at  all  of  any 
kind,  and  in  which  the  Admiralty  nererthelees  hai?  put  on  no  preGBure 
to  demand  delivery  of  goods  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
months  ago.  The  fact  is  that  these  Government  orders  have  been 
quietly  put  aside,  while  the  limited  resources  which  the  contractora 
now  possess  are  employed  in  turning  out  the  work  of  such  private 
customers  as  refuse  to  wait. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  as  the  disclosures  attracted  publio 
attention  to  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  and  as  the  Navy  League, 
of  all  people,  began  to  protest  in  the  most  serious  manner  that  the 
whole  margin  of  our  naval  supremacy  had  been  absolutely  lost  by  the 
delay,  Colonel  Dyer  found  himself  under  a  constantly  increasing 
pressure  to  settle  the  dispute.  At  the  end  of  the  first  conference  he 
and  his  friends  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had  done  an 
excellent  stroke  of  work.  The  formula  they  had  proposed  would 
leave  them  practically  a  free  hand  to  proceed  with  the  policy  of  Union- 
smashing  at  their  leisure,  and  as  they  had  transferred  the  decision 
from  the  hands  of  pestilent  agitators  like  Mr.  Sellicks  and  Mr.  Barnes 
to  the  votes  of  the  men  themselves,  who  were  no  doubt  weary  of  the 
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strike  and  no  doubt  anxious  to  return  to  work,  they  thought  that  their 
troubles  were  over. 

The  discovery  that  the  men  themselves  were  100  to  1  against 
them  was»  therefore,  a  staggering  blow.  The  unfortunate  circum- 
stance  that  the  Admiralty  was  getting  nervous  about  public  criticism 
at  the  same  moment  produced  a  considerable  change  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  more  reasonable  employers.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Colonel  Dyer  went  into  the  adjourned  conference  with  instructions 
which  practically  meant  the  settlembnt  of  the  dispute. 

But  the  fighting  section  were  not  yet  done  with.  When  they  dis- 
covered what  was  going  on,  a  n amber  of  them  rushed  op  to  London, 
and  sat  down  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  see  that  Colonel 
Dyer  did  not  give  too  much  away.  The  result  was  almost  ludicrous. 
Those  who  know  the  details  of  the  historic  proceedings  of  the  December 
conference  will  not  readily  forget  them.  Colonel  Dyer  himself  was 
reduced  to  the  uttermost  pitch  of  perplexity.  At  one  time  he  was 
imploring  the  friends  of  the  men  to  keep  the  newspapers  quiet  until 
he  could  arrange  the  deal ;  at  another  time  he  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  physical  collapse  by  the  conflicting  violence  of  the  masters  who 
insisted  that  he  should  arrange  a  settlement,  and  other  masters  who 
insisted  that  he  should  not*  8o  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  he  seems 
to  have  done  his  work  admirably.  He  devised  a  set  of  propositions 
which  appeared  to  concede  a  great  deal,  but  which,  in  fact,  conceded 
very  little.  No  one  could  deny  that  he  had  recognised,  after  a  fashion, 
the  idea  of  collective  bargaining ;  but  no  one  who  knows  the  facts  can 
doubt  that  upon  these  terms  oollectiv6  bargaining  will  not,  in  fact, 
«xist.  Before  this  article  sees  the  light  the  men  will  have  voted  upon 
the  terms,  and  the  discussion  will  have,  therefore^  entered  upon  a  new 
phase.  One  can  only  repeat,  therefore,  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning. What  the  result  may  be  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  see ;  but  it 
is  practically  certain  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 

We  have  drifted  into  a  state  in  which  both  the  masters  and  the 
men  have  organised  themselves  upon  a  great  scale  and  are  able 
therefore  to  wage  battles  of  the  first  magnitude.  Once  this  state  of 
things  has  come  about,  it  is  absolutely  senseless  to  be  conteated  with 
arrangements  which  settle  nothing,  and  with  definitions  which  can  only 
mean  a  prolonged  period  of  guerilla  war.  If  the  men  reject  the  terms 
they  can  no  doubt,  if  they  choose,  stay  out  till  Parliament  meets.  The 
Admiralty  will  then  have  a  heavy  account  to  pay,  and  the  Federation 
will  therefore  be  driven  into  some  tolerable  terms  after  all*  But  in 
any  case  it  is  strange  that  the  masters,  shrewd  as  they  are,  bave  failed 
to  see  that  to  briug  back  by  brote  force  so  many  thousands  of  beaten 
and  infuriated  men  is  the  worst  way  in  the  world  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  their  shops  or  to  avoid  the  friction  of  which  they  complain.  It 
may  be  lamentable,  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  speed  of  work  under 
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such  a  state  of  things  would  not  improve,  and  the  breakages  of 
machinery  wonid  be  painfully  frequent  If  the  fighting  maatsrs  had 
half  as  much  statesmanship  as  they  haye  cunning,  they  would  have 
long  since  recognised  that  the  only  safety,  as  well  as  the  only  justice, 
is  to  be  found  in  frankly  dealing  with  the  collectiYe  power  of  the  men, 
and  in  making  it  the  interest  of  the  Union  as  a  whole  to  stc^  the 
vagaries  either  of  branches  or  of  individuals. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  at  least  one  moral  which  is  plain.  There  is 
an  interest  which  is  greater  than  either  that  of  the  master  or  that  of 
the  men. '  It  is  that  of  the  consumer,  or,  in  otiier  words,  that  of  the 
community.  This  dispute  has  made  it  plain  that  arbitration  must 
presently  become  compulsory.  No  doubt  the  British  puUic  wiQ  not 
tolerate  such  an  innovation  in  any  direct  or  acknowledged  form  ;  that  is 
immaterial.  In  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Beeves  Was  not  afraid  to  produce 
a  Compulsory  Arbitration  Bill,  and  it  seems  to  be  unanimously 
admitted  that  everybody  is  the  better  for  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
employers  of  the  North  are  furious  with  the  Tories  beoanse  of  the 
operation  of  the  Conciliation  Act,  lame  as  it  is.  If  it  be  true,  it  only 
shows  that  men  who  are  enraged  and  despotic  have  little  sense  of  their 
own  interest.  But  the  Conciliation  Act  is  itself  a  Btronger  madiinery 
than  Mr.  Bitchie  has  himself  yet  dared  to  make  it.  It  is  high  time 
it  was  made  stronger  still. 

An  Onlooker. 


THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
'  EMPIRE. 


AUSTRIA- HUNGARY  is  a  political  community  in  flax,  or  as  the 
Germans  put  it,  im  Werdai,  Devoid  of  the  unity  which  race, 
Bligiou,  language,  literature,  and  common  laws  effect,  it  cannot  be 
'called  a  nation  in  the  sense  in  which  England,  France,  and  Germany 
are  nations.  It  ia  a  Umbo  of  political  fragments  gravitating  with  one 
exception  towards  other  States,  bat  which  no  other  State  could  annex 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  arousing  the  opposition  of  powerful 
rivals.  Since  it  ^st  received  its  name  in  1806,  Austria  has  been 
continuously  undergoing  a  process  of  internal  change,  progressing  or 
receding  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator.  Within 
certain  well-defined  limits  these  modificationSi  which  are  always 
interesting  to  the  student,  leave  the  practical  politician  indifferent. 
But  there  are  other  possible  developments  which  must  necessarily 
affect  all  Europe,  change  the  political  centre  of  gravity,  and  produce 
serious  international  complications.  And  the  Habsbarg  monarchy 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  some  such  change  just  now,  in  fact  certain 
of  its  most  influential  ethnographical  elements  are  already  taking 
measures  to  prepare  for  the  eventuality.  To-day  it  is  a  dual  State, 
and  is  officially  known  as  Austria-Hungary,  To-morrow,  however,  it 
may  become  Austria-Hnngaxy -Bohemia.  At  present  the  Empire  is, 
politically  speaking,  German,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  vis  intrtia\  and 
it  forms  the  corner*atone  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  In  a  short  time  its 
sympathies  may  have  become  Slav  and  its  foreign  policy  philo- 
Russian.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  possibilities^  the 
realisation  of  any  one  of  which  would  be  equally  fraught  with  the 
^avest  consequences. 

The  Empire  owes  its  greatness^ — nay,  its  very  existence — to  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  other  States,  some  of  which  once  played  a  conspicuous 
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and  eyen  glorious  part  in  European  history,  jnst  as  the  detrital  rock 
known  as  pudding-stone  is  composed  of  the  water- worn  d/bris  of  other 
rocks  which  once  had  an  independent  existence  of  their  own.  The 
delusion  which  the  main  component  elements  of  Austria  seem  ta 
labour  under,  is  that  all  the  pebbles  and  cobbles  can  be  removed  from 
this  political  pudding-stone  without  affecting  its  character ;  and  the 
danger  they  incur  lies  in  their  strenuous  and  persevering  endeavoor  to 
act  upon  this  delusion.  This  is  the  Austro-Huogarian  problem  in  a 
nutshell.  Home  rule  was  conceded  to  Hungary  in  1867  ;  why  not, 
they  ask,  extend  it  to  Bohemia  in  1898,  and  replace  centralisation 
with  federation  ?     Such  is  the  question  in  its  simplest  form. 

The  answers  are  numerous.  Two,  however,  will  amply  suffice  for 
the  moment.  The  experiment  is  dangerous  because  the  change  to 
federation  necessarily  involves  a  number  of  other  changes  so  far* 
reaching  that  they  must  inevitably  affect  foreign  States  and  provoke 
their  interference.  The  second  reason  is  equally  cogent :  were  it 
feasible  to  steer  clear  of  international  troubles,  it  would  still  be 
impossible  to  avoid  civil  war,  for  such  is  the  peculiar  ethnographical 
mixture  which  we  see  in  Austria,  that  no  scheme  of  federation  can 
possibly  be  devised  which  would  not  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  one  or  more  of  the  nationalities  within  the  monarchy 
itself.  And  heretofore  this  peculiarity  has  always  been  looked  ugon 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  durability  of  the  present  arrangement. 

If  the  members  of  each  different  race  were  massed  together  in  one 
district,  the  problem  would  be  considerably  simplified.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  territory  of  each  is  dotted  over- 
with  large  ethnographical  islands  formed  by  rival  races,  as,  for  instance, 
Bohemia  with  German  settlements  ;  or  else  a  people  of  the  same  stock 
is  split  up  into  tribes  possessing  different  languages  or  dialects, 
different  alphabets,  different  histories,  and  different  religions.  This- 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  Slavs.  They  are  racially  split  up  and  geo- 
graphically scattered.  We  are  wont  to  label  them  all  with  one  name, 
which  warrants  the  belief  that  they  are  one  people.  But  the  name  is 
a  misnomer  and  the  belief  a  mistake.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind 
statistics  are  extremely  misleading.  Let  us  say,  for  instance — and 
the  statement  is  quite  correct — that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  millions- 
of  Slavs  in  Austria  proper,*  as  against  eight  and  three-quarter  million 
Germans. t  What  is  more  natural  than  to  conclude  that,  as  the  Slavs^ 
outnumber  the  Germans  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one,  they 
should  likewise  enjoy  a  corresponding  degree  of  political  iofiuence? 
Or,  put  it  in  another  form  :  if  it  be  meet  and  just  that  the  Magyars  J 

*  The  exact  number  is  14,805,000.  In  the  Anstro- Hungarian  Empire  there  are  214 . 
million  Slavs  who  do  not  control  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy,  as  against  16  millioa 
Germans  and  Magyars  who  do. 

t  In  exact  numbers  8,840,000.  t  Hungarians. 
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bemid  be  allowed  to  rule  a  country  contaiumg  seventeen  and  a  half 
million  persons,  wherein  tbey  themselves  number  only  seven  and  a  half 
millions,  why  should  it  not  be  equally — nay,  much  more — juat  that  the 
Slavs  should  govern  Austria,  seeing  that,  out  of  a  population  of  twenty- 
height  and  three-quarter  millions  they  number  fourteen  and   three- 
t^jnarter  millions  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  unity  of  the  Slavs  is  hardly  more  than  an 
I  ethnographical  abstraction.  For  political  purposes  it  is  non-exisfeetit. 
[■Thus  the  Poles  are  not  Czechs,'  although  both  are  Slavs  ;  they  speak 
different  tongues,  the  former  poBseesing  a  rich  literature,  the  latter  a  very 
poor  one ;  their  political  history  has  little  in  common,  and  as  lately 
as  four  years  ago  the  Poles  were  allied  with  the  Germans  against 
their  brothers,  the  Czechs.t  The  Ruthenians,  who  are  also  Slavs^ 
have  no  great  love  for  the  Czechs,  while  they  utterly  loathe  the  Polefl| 
and  their  language  is  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  either  of  the 
other  two  peoples,  as  are  also  their  alphabet  (they  use  Rasaian 
characters)  and  their  religion.  The  Czech  idiom  is  to  the  RatheniAQ 
as  German  is  to  English,  or  as  French  is  to  Roumanian.  Then  coma 
the  Croatians,  who  are  not  only  Slavs,  but  the  very  poreet  spedmona 
of  the  race ;  and  they  would  feel  mortally  offended  if  they  were  oon- 
^founded  with  any  of  the  foregoing*  The  Slovenians,  whose  very 
lame  proclaims  them  to  be  Slavs,  would  be  less  wrathful  at  such  a 
^mistake,  probably  because  their  very  backward  state  of  civilisation  would 
lead  them  to  regard  it  as  a  compliment.  But  they  differ  in  many 
respects  from  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  and  Croatians,  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  characterise  the  situation  more  satisfactorily  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  whenever  a  Panslavonic  Conference  is  convoked,  the 
cboeen  representatives  of  the  various  Slavic  sections  are  forced  to 
converse  with  each  other  in  German !  Thus  the  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  not  united  by  the  bond  of  religion,  history,  langaage, 
literature,  nor  identical  political  aspirations.  Even  at  the  present 
moment  the  Polish  Slavs  in  Austria  persecute  their  brethren  the 
Ruthenians,  quite  as  ruthlessly  as  the  Russians  used  to  persecute  the 
Poles. 

And  the  peoples  already  mentioned  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list 
of  ethnographical  fragments  in  Austria-Hungary,  There  are  about 
three  million  Roumanians,  almost  a  million  and  a  half  Slovenians,  two 
million  Jews,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  Italians,  &c.  Ac. 
And  they  intersect  each  other  everywhere.  The  Germans  are  settled 
in  Transylvania  among  the  Hungarians,  in  Moravia,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  Silesia  among  the  Slavs  ;  the  Czechs  are  invading  Austria,  and 


*  HtuiF&natis. 

t  The  Slavonic  inhAbitADts  of  Bohemia,  They  form  roughly  about  three-fifths  of 
the  [)opiilation  of  that  couDtry.  The  GGrniaD&  constitute  the  other  two-fifths.  The 
woid  is  pronoanced  almost  identically  with  the  English  word  *'  checks." 
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are  particalarly  nnmerona  in  Vienna ;  while  the  Jews  are  migrating  to 
Bosnia.  When  we  eay  therefore  that  the  Germans  of  Austria  or  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary  are  in  a  minority,  we  are  comparing  them  not 
with  one  race  bat  with  varioos  races,  and  the  oondosion  we  draw  is 
false.  The  Germans  possess  a  relative  majority  in  Anstaria  just  as 
the  Magyars  do  in  Hangary  ;  and  that  is  an  essential  point. 

Now,  complicated  as  the  problem  already  is,  it  woold  be  relatively 
simple  if  political  parties  ran  parallel  with  theee  national  fragments. 
Bat  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
becaase  a  man  is  a  Czech  he  is  also  a  partisan  of  federalism  and  a 
hater  of  the  Germans.  He  may  be  a  Clerical,  or  he  may  be  a  Social- 
democrat.  In  like  manner  a  German  may  be  an  enemy  of  the  German 
party,  becaase  he  happens  to  be  a  Conservative,  a  clerical,  or  an  anti- 
Semite.  The  Serbs  and  Croatians  are  not  only  one  and  the  same  race, 
bat  they  speak  the  same  language ;  yet  they  hate  each  other  becaase 
they  are  members  of  diflkrent  Charches.  The  Germans,  as  we  saw, 
instead  of  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  enemy,  are  split  up  into 
half  a  dozen  political  fractions  who  breathe  fire  and  flame  against  one 
another.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter :  the  threads  become 
hopelessly  entangled  and  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  one  centripetal  force  in  the  Empire  is  the  Emperor  Franz  Joeef, 
who  enjoys  the  affection  of  all  parties  in  the  State.  The  magic  of  his 
words^  the  chivalry  of  his  character,  the  strength  underlying  his  human 
weakness,  and  the  poignancy  of  his  Buflering  irresistibly  draw  his  sub- 
jects to  him,  and  in  the  wildest  political  storm  an  utterance  of  his 
suffices  to  produce  a  profound  calm,  during  which  the  voice  of  reason 
has  a  chance  of  being  heard.  By  force  of  circumstances  and  by  dint 
of  experience  be  is  become  the  most  far-sighted  statesman  in  his  own 
Empire  and,  it  may  be,  in  all  Europe.  He  can  understand  all  parties, 
for  he  passed  through  most  of  them  himself,  and  what  is  equally  to 
the  point,  be  can  fathom  motives  and  appreciate  persons.  In  1848 
he  was  an  Absolutist  of  the  type  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Nicholas  I.  of 
Russia  ;  he  next  became  an  Opportunist ;  after  which  he  turned 
Liberal,  and  at  one  time  he  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  Federalism  itself. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  as  long  as  Franz  Josef  lives  the  dual  Empire 
may  contrive  to  subsist  on  its  present  basis,  but  only  on  condition  that 
no  wild  experiments  are  attempted.  A  return  to  Absolutism  is  not  a 
whit  more  dangerous  than  a  plunge  into  Federalism.  Both  would 
prove  suicidal. 

The  present  critical  condition  of  Austria  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
its  historical  development,  and,  in  order  to  be  understood  aright,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  history.  This  is  no  difficult  task,  seeing 
that  the  most  ancient  of  the  events  in  question  are  not  quite  so  old 
as  the  century.  The  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  had  acted  as  an 
irresistible  solvent  upon  the  German  Empire,  left  the  Kaiser  still 
at   the   head  of    a    powerful  empire,  over   which    he  ruled    without 


Parliament  or  Ministry*  The  one  branch  of  legislation  which  pointed 
to  Liberalism  was  the  section  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State;  the  one  remnant  of  old  times  which  still  snggested 
Federaltsiin  was  the  qnaei-independence  of  the  various  provinces  of  which 
the  Empire  was  composed.  Thos,  on  the  on©  hand  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  entirely  nnder  the  thumb  of  the  Government, 
Joseph  II*  having  placed  it  npon  a  Procrustean  bed  of  his  own  making, 
and  there  it  lay  till  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  this  century. 
Between  Hnngary  and  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a 
vigilantly  watched  customs  cordon,  and  a  high  tariff  of  duties  was 
levied  on  various  kinds  of  produce.  Austria  at  this  stage  was  an 
unwieldy  Empire,  not  a  modem  State. 

In  1848  it  waa  shattered  to  its  foundations.  Hungary  rose  up  iu 
rebellion.  The  dynasty  was  seriously  threatened.  The  military  aid  of 
Russia  was  sought  for  and  obtained.  Then  a  new  man  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  young,  energetic»  hopeful,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  Conservatism  as  understood  by  the  feudal  nobility  of 
Centra!  Europe.  This  man  was  the  Emperor  Frauz  Joseph.  His  one 
ruling  idea  was  to  preserve  intact  the  heritage  of  his  forefathers  and 
to  weld  hi«  heterogeneons  peoples  into  a  compact  State.  One  of 
the  surest  methods  of  compassing  this  end  would  have  been  the 
Germaniaation  of  the  Slavs  and  Magyars,  had  the  moment  been  pro- 
pitious. Unfortunately  it  was  too  late.  The  sentiment  of  nationality 
had  been  already  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  Magyars ;  it  had 
never  been  extinguished  among  the  Poles  ;  and  the  philological  studies 
which  were  flonrishing  in  Germany  called  it  into  new  life  among  the 
Bohemians.  Another  method,  far  less  efScacions  and  infinitely  slower^ 
would  have  been  the  creation  of  a  csode  of  laws  for  the  whole  Empire. 
But  for  many  reasons  this  scheme  was  never  undertaken.  The  only 
other  way  remaining  was  to  enlist  the  all-powerful  Church  in  the  caase, 
and  make  it  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  State*  And  this 
Pranz  Joseph  set  about  doing. 

The  vast  majority  of  Anstrians  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catbolio 
Church.  The  Protestants  and  the  Orthodox  were  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance  when  compared  with  these.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were 
nneducated,  superstitious,  submissive,  mere  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
spiritual  potters,  and  nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  mould  and  shape 
them  politically  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  desire*  The  experi- 
ment was  duly  tried,  and  bade  fair  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hops. 
A  Concordat  was  concluded  with  tlie  Vatican  ;  the  Church  regained 
her  independence,  and  the  clergy  accomplished  yeomen's  service  in 
the  cause  of  Absolutism,  But  *'  the  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  and 
men  gang  oft  a-gley,"  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  thwarted  the 
statesmanlike  plans  of  the  Emperor,  Hnngary,  after  the  removal  of 
the  customs  cordon,  entered  into  commercial  relations  with  Europe, 
throve,  **  waxed  fat/'  and,  like  Jeshurun  of  old,  began  to  kick.     A 
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riber&l  Gcvemmmt  took  over  the  rans  of  power,  azid  in  156d  laws 
w«rf(  poaaed  which  no  caaaiatrj  oonld  reconcile  with  the  ceraia  of  the 
a^rreemect  enter^  into  by  the  Aoatrian  State  and  the  Vaticaa.  From 
thia  time  forth  the  Germana  were  split  np  into  feacticnfl,  the  libermls 
and  Ceneala  hatinj^  i^ach  other  more  profoondly  thnn  Germans  aod 
^',laY3.  And  f.naiij  the  federalist  current  acquired  inch  &Qrength  tliafc 
the  Plnperor  himself  nominated  a  Cabinet  of  Autonomists. 

But  the  moflt  f^teft:!  Atep  of  all  was  the  conopffirinn  of  virtoal  inde- 
pendence to  Hon^ary,  which  rendered  the  year  1£67  the  turning- 
point  in  the  hi.^tory  of  the  House  of  Habsbarg.  The  gifted  Magjaza, 
forming  but  a  fraction  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom,  although 
relatively  in  a  majority,  assumed  absofaite  power  over  the  whole.  Thej 
at  once  gave  the  Croatians  a  system  of  restricted  home  role,  and  then 
set  themselves  to  Magvarise  the  other  nationalities.  From  that  Aasy 
to  this  latent  war  exists  between  the  Magyars  and  the  Slavs  and 
SouroaniaDs  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Skyvacks,  kc.  insist  on  their  right  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  And  the  example  thus  given  was  partially  ibllofwed 
in  A  nstria  proper.  Four  years  later  the  Poles  of  Galuna  obtained  home 
rule  and  the  right  of  governing  or  misgoveming  three  and  three- 
c|iiarter  millions  of  Rnthenians,  and  immediately  afterwards  another 
Bill  was  drafted,  which  Parliament  would  have  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  giving  to  Bohemia  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed 
hy  Hungary.  The  opposition  of  the  Magyars,  under  Count  Andrassy, 
hindered  this  Bill  from  becoming  law,  and  wrecked  the  Ministry 
which,  with  the  Emperor*s  sanction,  had  drafted  it.  From  that  day 
to  this  Bohemia  has  played  the  part  of  Ireland  in  Austria,  and  the 
question  of  autonomy  for  the  Czechs  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
trouble  that  worries  the  Emperor  and  paralyses  the  Parliament. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  we  are  forced  to  nse 
an  expression  which  cannot  but  prove  misleading  to  ordinary  English- 
men unacquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  dual  Empire.  In  one 
sense  the  number  of  Parliaments  in  the  monarchy  is  legion  ;  in 
another  sense,  there  is  not  one.  Austria  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  Hungary,  has  seventeen  legislative  assemblies  *  and  one  central 
Imperial  Parliament,  none  of  which  are  truly  representative  of  the 
people.  Ex  offidn  members  of  the  seventeen  Diets  are  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  and 
the  Hectors  of  the  Universities.  Then  come  the  representatives  of 
great  landowners ;  the  wealthiest  class  of  the  urban  population  send, 
delegates ;  the  boards  of  commerce  and  the  guilds  also  elect  a  certain 
number.  Rural  districts  are  compelled  first  to  choose  spokesmen,  who 
then  elect  a  representative.  Austria's  earliest  Imperial  Parliament  was 
the  creation  of  her  first  "  Liberal "  Ministry,  which  assumed  the  reins 

*  They  arc  ciillod  Lanrlta>;e  or  Diets,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  members  varj'ing 
from  22,  as  in  the  Diet  of  (ji<irz  and  Gradiska,  to  242  as  in  that  of  Bohemia. 
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wer  in  the  year  ISGO.  It  consisted  exclasively  of  represeatatives  of 
the  wealthiest  classes,  mainly  Germans  and  Jews,  who  were  not  elected 
by  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  Diets,  Twelve  years  later  the 
•eo-called  '*  Citizen  Ministry  '*  proclaimed  the  principle  of  direct  election. 
Like  most  *'  Liberal  "  Cabinets  in  Austria,  it  waa  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  party,  which  were  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  people.  The  electoral  law  was  therefore  based  on  the  principle  of 
Wass.  Thus  there  were  representatives  of  the  great  landed  estates,  of 
cities,  market-places  and  industrial  centres,  and  of  chambers  of 
commerce.  A  few  delegates  from  rural  districts  were  also  admitted, 
but  they  could  not  be  elected  directly  by  the  people*  Characteristic 
of  this  state  of  things  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Galicta  has  but  eighty-seven  electors,  and  sends  three 
deputies  to  Parliament ;  that  of  Styria  possesses  sixty-four  constituents, 
who  send  two  members.  In  Moravia  nineteen  landowners  choose 
^ne  member  of  Parliament;  and  in  Bohemia  nineteen  wealthy  land- 
lords possees  and  exercise  the  right  of  choosing  another.  In  the 
Parliament  thus  constituted  there  were  353  members,  over  twenty 
parties^  and  no  majority. 

The  late  Premier,  Count  Taaffe,  managed  to  govern  Austria  for 
fourteen  years  with  the  help  of  this  extraordinary  assembly*  coquetting 
now  with  one  party  and  now  with  another.  The  feat  was  little  less 
than  a  political  miracle.  The  means  by  which  he  accomplished  it 
wore  innumerable,  but  nothing  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  as  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  motives.  The  Czechs,  who  a  short 
time  before  had  found  themselves  within  sight  of  autonomy,  were 
determined  to  take  no  farther  part  in  Parliamentary  work,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  Assembly  altogether.  Count  Taaffe  induced  them 
to  reconsider  their  decision,  and  things  moved  very  smoothly  until  the 
CJzech  people  withdrew  their  confidence  from  their  representatives  and 
replaced  them  with  fiery  hot  Nataonalists,  who  seemed  amenable  to  no 
considerations  which  any  Austrian  Minister  could  lay  before  them* 
Then  the  Parliamentary  machine  for  the  first  time  stood  still*  There 
was  but  one  way  of  remedying  the  evil — a  very  radical  and  drastic 
method  for  an  Austrian  Government — and  the  Premier  discerned  and 
nnhesitatingly  chose  it.  He  drew  up  a  most  comprehensive  scheme  of 
electoral  reform  and  suddenly  sprang  it  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  was  the  first  truly  Liberal  measure  which  had  ever  been  laid  before 
the  Reichsrath,  and  it  was  received  with  howls  of  execration  by  all 
parties  in  the  House,  but  more  especially  by  the  German  '*  Liberals.*' 
Count  Taaffe  consequently  fell,  and  Austrian  politics  drifted  into 
•chaos/ 

The  Coalition  Ministry  which  succeeded  eflected  nothing  and 
speedily  broke  to   pieces.     Count   Badeni   then   appeared   upon  the 

Caont  Badfioi  wm  oompetled  to  give  a  mnall  instalment  of  the  Electond  Fmnchite 
Si!l  ilfmwn  up  by  hia  predeoenor.    Bat  it  juaoonts  tx3  very  little  indeecL 
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scene  in  the  part  of  "  the  Providential  Man/'  which  he  undertook  to 
play  by  special  request.  He  had  served  the  Government  as  Viceroy 
of  Galicia,  mling  the  Bathenians  with  an  iron  rod  for  many  years, 
but  had  no  more  idea  of  Parliamentary  government,  civil  law,  or 
elementary  statesmanship  than  the  average  blacksmith  has  of  the 
mechanism  of  ladies'  watches.  He  was  utterly  unacquainted  with 
parties  and  people  in  Vienna,  and  absolutely  averse  from  consnlting^ 
those  who  might  have  given  him  serviceable  advice.  A  Pole  of  the 
Poles,  he  formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  Ministers  of  that  nationality 
predominated,  and  he  succeeded  in  rendering  the  very  name  of  his 
nation  odious  in  Austrian  ears.  .Had  he  been  bom  in  Turkey  he 
would  have  had  few  peers  among  the  pashas ;  but  when  he  called  in 
the  police  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Austrian  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  the  Emperor's  friendship  no  longev  availed  to  save  him. 

Count  Badeni  found  in  the  present  Beichsrath  the  same  Parliamentary 
materials  which  his  predecessor,  Count  Taaffe,  had  left,  with  the  sole 
addition  of  the  Socialists,  whose  number  is  very  restricted.  Thus  there 
were  sixty-eight  Poles,  seventy-nine  Czechs,  forty-seven  German 
Nationalists,  forty-three  German  Conservatives  and  Clericals,  thirty 
Christian  Socialists,  nineteen  Italians,  sixteen  Slovenians,  and  ao  on 
through  a  list  of  about  thirty  little  groups.  As  the  Czechs  and  the 
Germans,  with  the  assistance  of  kindred  little  fractions,  practically 
hold  each  other  evenly  balanced,  the  compact  mass  of  Poles  turn  the 
scales  and  forms  a  majority  on  whichever  side  they  choose.  Their 
support  is,  therefore,  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  and  every  Govern- 
ment. Their  price  is  high,  but,  as  they  already  enjoy  political 
autonomy,  it  is  paid  them  in  economical  con  cessions  and  portfolios  in 
the  Cabinet.  Galicia  is  one  of  the  so-called  '*  passive  "  provioces  of 
the  Empire,  and  draws  freely  upon  the  German  and  Czech  population 
for  the  means  of  eking  out  its  existence. 

Count  Badeni  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  the 
services  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Beichsrath,  and  as  he  was  quite ' 
prepared  to  buy  up  the  Czechs,  he  considered  himself  master  of  the 
situation.  The  policy  which  he  was  believed  to  favour  was  that  of 
the  Federalists.  He  was  disposed  to  recognise  the  **  historic  rights  '* 
of  the  peoples  who  compose  the  Empire  of  Austria.  Translated  into 
every-day  language,  that  phrase  means  the  reconstitution  of  the  old 
feudal  kingdom  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  comprising  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Zvonimir*s  kingdom  in  the  south,  including  Croatia^ 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  thrown  in. 
This  would  give  Austria,  which  already  possesses  two  Cabinets,  three 
Imperial  Councils,  and  over  twenty  Parliaments,  several  new  legislative 
assemblies  and  Imperial  Councils.  It  would  also  mean  war  with 
Hungary.  Whether  Franz  Josef  would  have  any  subjects  to  govern  after 
the   metamorphosis  is  another  question,  which  Count  Badeni  deems 
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iDopportaiie.  Overtures,  however,  in  thia  sense,  were  made  to  the 
Czechs  who  had  for  years  been  posing  as  Democrats  and  Hadicala, 
and  they  closed  with  the  ofier  and  divested  themselves  of  their 
principles  in  a  twinkling.  The  first  instalment  of  the  price  stipulated 
was  paid  last  April  in  the  form  known  as  the  SprarJunreronfiuntfj,  or 
langQage  decree. 

The  question  of  tongues  has  for  many  years  past  caused  much  bad 
blood  and  fitill  worse  language  throaghont  the  Empire,  Every 
idiom  claimfi  a  right  to  oost  every  other  idiom.  This  is  natural  and 
patriotic.  Every  people  likes  its  own  tongue  best.  The  first  step  of 
the  Magyars  on  receiving  autonomy  in  1867  was  to  proscribe  German 
and  disooorage  every  language  but  their  own.  Their  last  move,  at 
the  close  of  1897,  has  been  to  replace  the  names  of  German  towns 
and  districts  with  Hungarian  ones.  In  Austria  proper  the  language 
diapnte  raged  principally  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  where  th^ 
proportion  of  Germans  to  Czechs  is  approximately  as  two*fifths  to 
three-fifths.  Now  of  all  the  nationalities  in  the  monarchy  the 
Germans  are  the  least  aggressive  and  the  most  amenable  to  reason. 
They  have  always  rested  the  claims  of  their  language  on  its  own 
merits,  and  have  done  nothing  politically  to  support  them.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  might  have  Germanised  the  Empire,  but  they 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  by  unutilised.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
city  of  Prague  contained  73,000  cultured  Germans  and  only  50,000 
Czechs  mostly  illiterate.  The  former  took  no  measures  to  perpetuate 
their  anpremacy^  fondly  regarding  the  actual  condition  of  things  aa 
final ;  the  latter  forged  ancient  litemry  monntnents,  **  arranged  '*  the 
Census  returns,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  oust  the  German 
tongue  ont  of  Boliemia.      Still  the  Germans  felt  sure  of  success. 

And  appearances  warranted  the  assumption.  There  was  no  Czech 
literature  to  speak  of,  no  culture,  no  science  except  the  Germ^i«  Bat 
the  Slavs  are  a  very  gifted  and  enterprising  race,  and  steer  straight  for 
the  end  in  view  without  worrying  themselves  over  the  ethics  of  ways 
and  means.  The  discovery  of  the  old  German  epic  Pie  Nihdnngen 
stimolated  the  Czechs  to  make  a  similar  discovery  in  their  own  literature, 
and  as  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  to  exist,  they  invented  one— the 
"JConigenhofer  '*  mannacript.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  literary 
movement  among  the  Slavs  of  Bohemia,  who  owe  all  that  they  have 
and  much  of  what  they  are  to  the  teaching  and  culture  of  the 
Germans,  who,  neglecting  their  own  national  interests,  played  the 
disinterested  part  of  coemopolitans.  The  Czechs  never  acknowledged 
the  debt  which  even  foreigners  cannot  feign  to  ignore.  But  the  final 
break  between  the  two  nationalities  occurred  in  1848,  when  the 
Germans  sacrificed  everything  for  liberal  ideas,  while  the  Slavs  identified 
themselves  with  the  reaction. 

Since  Austria  first  received  a  quasi-Constitutional  government  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  the  stroggle  between  the  two   peoples 
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became  more  bitter  aud  intense.  The  Czechs,  allied  with  all  th< 
clerical,  Conservative,  and  feudal  factions Jeft  nothiag  nndone  t<>  drive 
Anstria  into  Federaligm,  and  to  obtain  tba  falnesa  of  home  rule  as 
eD joyed  in  II  angary,  with  the  concomitant  right  of  life  and  death  over 
the  Germans.  During  all  those  years,  ther^jfore,  the  Habsbar^ 
monarchy  had  to  struggle  with  an  internal  disease  which  threatened 
to  break  it  np  into  its  component  parts.  The  circomstanceB  that 
many  of  the  most  nncom promising  champions  of  Federalism  were 
Germans  who  had  become  Czechs  and  Germans  who  withoat  abjorLn^ 
their  nationality  supported  the  principles  of  feudalism   and  n^ 

imported  into  the  atmggle    an    element    of    rancoar  and    i  ^^s 

paralleled  only  by  the  hatred  existing  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orangemen  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Home  rule  in  Bohemia  woold 
mean  the  denationalisation  of  the  German  element,  which,  when  all 
has  been  said  and  done,  will  be  foand  to  have  oontribnted  more  than 
the  Czechs  or  even  the  Government  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country* 
The  very  first  step  taten  would  be  the  proscription  of  the  German 
tongue  throughout  Bohemia.  Yet  this  measure  we^  conceded  by 
Count  Badeni  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  price  which  he  promised 
to  pay  for  the  Parliamentary  Bupport«  of  the  Casechs. 

This  question  of  languages  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  manner 
as  misleading  as  any  of  the  other  problems  which  absorb  the  atten- 
tion  and  arouse  the  passions  of  the  peoples  of  Austria.  P^or  instance, 
let  us  put  it  this  way  :  In  Bohemia,  Moravia^  and  Austrian  Silesia  the 
Slav-speaking  population  is  in  a  decided  majority,  the  ratio  of  Slavs 
to  Germans  being  as  three-fiftha  to  two-fifths.  Instead,  however,  of 
asking  that  their  idiom  should  be  made  the  sole  official  medium 
throughout  these  three  provinces,  the  Slavs  prefer  the  very  moderate 
request  that  both  languages  should  possess  equal  rights  and  both  be 
official.  This  seems  reasonable  enough.  But  a  little  farther  analysis 
shows  us  where  the  sting  lies  hidden.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  the  Celtic  tongue  was  spoken  and  read  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  population,  but  that  there  remained  large 
districts  in  which  not  a  soul  understood  a  word  of  any  idiom  except 
the  Queen's  English.  Let  us  imagine  further  that  a  iladical  Governj 
ment,  without  consulting  Parliament,  issued  an  Order  in  Council  cot 
pelling  every  State  official,  every  judge  and  magistrate  not  only  in  the 
province  but  in  all  Ireland  to  be  prepared  to  express  himself  as  fluently 
in  Celtic  as  in  English.  If,  over  and  above  all  this,  every  capriciooa 
Celt  who  desired  to  cause  trouble  could,  by  issuing  a  snmmons  or  a 
statement  of  claim  in  the  Irish  language,  compel  every  English  official 
in  the  exclusively  English-speaking  districts  to  employ  the  Celtic  tongue 
throughout  the  entire  case,  and  oblige  even  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  to  do  the  same,  when  the  pleadings  came  before  them,  how 
would  such  a  decree  be  received  in  the  province  of  Ulster  ?  More 
favourably  than  in  the  German  districts  of  Bohemia  ?     Now  this  was 
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-exactly  the  scope  of  the  celebrated  Sprachenvcrordnimgen  which  Cooat 
Badeoi  suddenly  sprang  upon  the  country  last  April, 

The  Germans  naturally  refused  to  submit  to  it.  They  disceraed 
its  drift,  foresaw  its  consequenceB  and  oppoeed  its  execution.  The 
Czech  tongae  is  spoken  by  only  a  few  miiJion  persons  in  a  circum- 
Bcribed  province,  and  the  most  of  these,  though  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  are  relatively  uncultured.  Aa  a  language,  therefore,  it  offers 
no  special  attractions  to  any  but  the  Czechs.  Many  of  these  leara 
German  over  and  above,  because  with  Czech  alone  they  can  have  no 
communications  with  the  western  world.  Few  Germans  master  the 
Casech  tongue.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  execution  of  Count 
Badeni's  edict  involves  the  dismissal  of  German  employes  throughout 
the  country  and  the  nomination  of  Czechs  in  their  stead.  And  this, 
despite  the  acknowledged  fact  that  it  is  to  German  enterprise,  labour^ 
capital^  and  culture,  that  Bohemia  has  become  the  most  flourishing 
province  in  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  demand  for  ©qaality  of  the  two  languages  is 
avowedly  but  the  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of  German,  This  is 
perfectly  understood  by  both  parties  in  Bohemia.  Hence  their  zeal 
and  perseverance,  their  bitterness  and  rancour.  The  Germans,  who 
in  this  matter  have  invariably  displayed  a  spirit  of  moderation  border- 
ing on  listlessness  and  indiiOference,  have  ever  been  ready  to  agree 
to  an  arrangement  which  would  limit  the  spheres  of  the  two  languages 
ill  accordance  with  the  respective  nationalities  of  the  population. 
When  Count  Taafib  was  Prime  Minister  they  entered  into  negotiations 
on  the  subject  with  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Czechs, 
and  came  to  an  understanding  which  satisfied  their  rivals,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  own  people.  This  settlement  was  signed  in  1890  by 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Czechs,  was  forthwith  repu- 
diated by  their  constituents,  and  remained  a  dead  letter  ever  since. 
And  this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Czechs  is  the  reason  why 
the  Germans  now  refuse  to  take  part  in  any  new  conferences. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  had  the  means  of 
Oerroanising  cities  and  towns,  never  availed  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Thus,  in  185G  Prague  contained  73,000  Germans  as  against 
50,000  Czechs.  But  they  employed  both  languages  impartially  in  all 
public  and  ofBcial  documents,  and  in  the  street  names  put  the  Czech 
inscriptions  before  the  German,  To«day  in  that  same  city  of  Prague 
there  is  not  one  German  citizen  in  the  Town  Council,  and  the  German 
tongue  is  everywhere  proscribed.  The  street  names  are  all  in  Czech 
only,  and  private  German  firms  have  been  systematically  threatened  and 
bullied  into  removing  the  German  names  over  their  shops,  although 
they  had  given  the  Czech  signboards  the  place  of  honour.  In  this 
way  all  the  great  German  institutions  have  been  gradually  denation- 
alised by  the  Slavic  element,  whose  patriotic  fanaticism  cannot  be 
anfficiently  commended  by  those  who  see  in  such  elementary  outbnrsts 
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of  p«a.uion  the  one  saTioe  Ttrtoe  of  nrntionalities.  The  niuTenitj  itself 
— th^  old€«t  German  oniTtfrsIrj  extant — -narrowlj  escaped  the  fiftte  of 
the  Town  CoGocil,  aad  owed  its  preaeiration  solelj  to  the  eizcnmstaiioe 
that  the  German  profesKyrs  had  it  split  op  into  two,  one  remaining- 
German,  the  ether  excIoaiTely  .Slav.  It  would  be  absurd  to  blame 
th^  Czechs  fcr  a  iine  of  action  which  they  regard  &s  patriotic.  So 
ior.^f  a*  ru.:d[I  success  seems  probable,  they  will  doubtless  continiie 
ii.f'.T  [/rejtei;*.  plan  of  campaign,  cc-n£dent  that,  if  it  triumphs,  they 
wi:;  be  rewar^Ied  hy  universal  approval.  If  obviously  condemned  to 
thi..T^  it  i»,  of  conrse,  criminal.  And  this  is  really  the  important 
i-*'je. 

The  Germans  are  even  now  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  the  basis  of  a  delimitation  of  the  sphere  of  the  two 
lac^^uages.  I3ohemia  should,  they  hold,  be  divided  into  purely  Czechs 
purely  German,  and  mixed  districts.  In  the  first  of  these  the 
Slavic,  idiom  should  prevail,  in  the  second  German,  and  in  the  last 
the  two  languages  should  have  eqtial  rights.  The  Czechs  admit  in 
theory  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  but  interpret  the  word  "  equal ""' 
in  a  hense  vf^ry  diff'»?rent  from  that  which  the  Germans  give  it.  Tons 
in  England  it  matters  little  who  triumphs,  although  the  spectacle  is 
intensely  interesting  on  many  grounds.  But  it  is  impossible  to  study 
the  question  on  the  spot  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  weak 
as  Germans  are  numerically,  no  number  of  Sprachenirrordnunffcn  and 
no  degree  of  Czech  fanaticism  will  or  can  compel  them  to  renounce 
H  birthright  of  which  men  like  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Lessing 
were  intensely  and  rightly  proud. 

Count  Badeni  having  obtained  his  Parliamentary  majority  by  means 
of  an  edict  the  very  legality  of  which  eminent  jurisconsults  deny, 
proceeded  to  the  legislative  task  before  him  with  a  light  heart.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  renewal  of  the  Compromise,  or  Ansglcich^ 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years,  and  it 
was  imperative  that  it  should  be  concluded  by  the  Parliaments  of  both 
countries  before  the  close  of  the  year  1897.  There  were  certain 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  had  cropped  up  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Magyars  had  received  autonomy,  chief  among  which  was  the 
divergence  of  views  on  the  subject  of  Hungary's  contribution  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  Empire.  In  1867,  when  the  resources  of  the 
smaller  of  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  were  entirely  undeveloped, 
it  had  been  arranged  that  Hungary  should  pay  31 '4  per  cent,  of  the 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  army,  common  diplomacy, 
and  finances,  while  Austria  should  contribute  the  remaining  68'G  per 
cent.  During  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then 
Hungary  has  made  considerable  progress  in  trade,  industry,  and 
agriculture,  and  her  partner  deemed  it  fair  and  just  that  her  contribu- 
tion should  be  raised  accordingly.  The  Hungarians  demurred,  on 
grounds   which   scorn   very   reasonable    to   an   outsider,  but    agreed 
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to  pay  33*2  per  cent,  instead  of  31*1,  basing  tbese  figures  on  a 
calculation  of  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  each  half  of  the 
monarchy,  whereas  the  Austrians  urged  that  the  proper  basis  should 
be  the  number  of  the  population,  and  the  fair  share  of  Hungary 
43*1  i  per  cent.,  adding,  however,  that  they  wonld  be  satisfied  with 
36  per  cent  Conferences  were  held  by  the  delegates  on  both  sides, 
but  no  agreement  was  come  to.  All  parties  in  Austria  were  without 
exception  in  favour  of  increasing  Hungary's  annual  payment  It  was 
in  view  of  this  spirit  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  backed  by  his 
strong  majority,  that  Count  Badeni  took  to  riding  the  high  horse,  and 
declared  with  the  hauteur  of  a  Galician  magnate :  ''I  am  the  leader 
here*  I  mean  to  lead  the  Parliament*'  It  was  an  unfortunate  saying, 
and  it  clung  to  its  author  through  thick  and  thin,  until  the  Parliament 
finally  led  him  to  the  train  which  took  him  back  to  Galicia.  It  is 
needless  here  to  recapitulate  the  story  of  Count  Badeni*s  brief 
Ministerial  career,  which  threw  Austrian  affairs  into  chaos,  let  loose 
the  worst  human  passions,  and  almost  caused  a  revolution.  The 
Germans,  whose  Parliamentary  conduct  in  opposition  had  ever  been 
mild  and  yielding,  suddenly  became  violent  obstructionists,  and  the 
Czechs,  who  had  written  **  democracy  "  on  their  banner,  enthusiastically 
sopported — nay^  called  for^ — repressive  measures  which  no  Legislative 
Assembly  could  brook,  while  the  Cabinet  cheerfully  steered  straight 
for  Federalism  and  dismemberment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Opposition  was  guilty  of  systematically  abasing  Parliamentary  forms 
and  clogging  the  legislative  machinery ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  only  alternative  was  armed  resistance,  and  the  evil  chosen  was  the 
lesser  of  the  two.  Now  that  the  obnoxious  tactics  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  entire  population  of  Austria,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Caechg,  acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  obstructionists/ 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  come  to  acceptable  terms  with  the  Hun- 
garian Government  on  the  subject  of  the  quota,  and  that  the  renewal 
of  the  Aiisfflel^h  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years  was  for  the  moment 
impossible,  Count  Badeni  brought  in  a  BUI  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
existing  arrangement  for  one  year.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Lecher 
delivered  his  famous  obstructionist  speech,  which  not  only  lasted  twelve 
hours,  but  was  clear,  closely  reasoned,  pertinent,  and  eloquent.  Little 
progress  could  be  made  under  these  conditions,  and  all  efforts  to  modify 
them  led  to  scenes  suggestive  of  Bedlam  rather  than  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment At  last  Count  Badeni  resolved  to  resort  to  the  brutal  methods 
which  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  against  the  helpless  Ruthenians  of 
Galicia.  He  called  in  the  police  and  had  the  chief  obstructionists  re- 
moved by  force,  whereupon  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  he  would 

*  It  is  abaard  for  foreigners  to  wax  indignant  at  German  obstruction,  or  at  Cxeoh 
fanaticism.  Final  sucoew  wiU  eWe  a  more  euphonious  natue  to  one  or  other  of  these 
patriotio  methods.  The  point  of  view  of  each  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  Insolnbla 
mjstenr  is  the  harry  displayed  by  an  Austrian  Prime  Minister  to  proceed  to  the  diB- 
ZDBmb^meQt  of  the  Empire. 
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have  to  eject  the  entire  Opposition  on  the  same  grounds.  This 
probably  would  not  hav^e  hesitated  to  do  had  not  the  Viennese  meanwhtlal 
arisen  in  their  thousands  to  make  common  cause  with  the  GemiaDS. 
Count  Badeni,  relying  on  the  fancied  omnipotence  of  Dr*  Lueger,  the 
chief  of  the  anti-Semites,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  Viennee© 
population  '*  in  hie  pocket,*'  caused  the  crowds  to  be  dispersed  by  foroe. 
But  as  Dr.  Lneger's  popularity  had  suddenly  vanished,  this  gentleman 
informed  the  Premier  that  he  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  peace  of 
the  city,  and  the  Count's  last  card  was  played.  How  little  this 
*'  far-sighted  "  statesman  could  see  into  the  future  is  evident  from  the 
following  facta.  On  the  eve  of  his  fall  (Saturday)  he  was  received  by 
the  Emperor,  and  after  the  audience  he  assured  hia  friends  that  hi& 
position  was  stronger  than  ever  before.  On  the  following  day  he  made 
a  similar  statement  to  Herr  Abrahamowicz,  the  Polish  Armenian  wbo 
had  become  President  of  the  Parliament.  That  individual  brought  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  Polish  Clnb  at  1L30  a.m.,  yet  two  and  a  half 
hours  later  Count  Badeni  bad  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

This  event,  which  was  received  with  public  and  enthnsisBtic 
rejoicings  throughout  Austria,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Csech 
Parliamentary  party,  who  found  themselves  in  a  less  enviable 
predicament  than  Esan  of  old,  who»  having  sold  his  birthright,  at 
least  received  his  mess  of  pottage  in  full.  They,  on  the  contrary^ 
having  bartered  every  principle,  the  sacredness  of  which  they  had  been 
zealously  preaching,  for  certain  political  concessions,  discovered  that  they 
had  received  nothing  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  except  the  odium  cif 
apostacy  and  the  disgrace  of  failure.  It  seemed  probable  that  their 
constituents  would  dismiss  them  as  summarily  as  their  predeceaaora 
had  been  dismissed  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  language  compromise^ 
with  the  Germans.  And  these  apprehensions  might  have  been  realised 
had  nothing  happened  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Czech  mob. 
Something,  however,  did  occur  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  one  might 
say  providentially,  were  it  not  reprehensible  to  tax  Providence  with 
the  misdeeds  of  self-seeking  politicians. 

The  populace  of  Prague  attacked  Gern)an  and  Jewish  shops*  houses, 
factories,  schools,  and  even  a  German  hospital,  breaking  the  windows, 
"  gutting  *'  warehouses^  destroying  property  which  could  not  well  be 
carried  away,  and  burning  what  it  was  impossible  conveniently  to  devas- 
tate in  any  other  manner.  Many  undeniable  facts  go  to  show  that  the 
plan  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  persons  whose  intelligenoe  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  mere  masses,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Mayor 
of  Prague  provoked  and  received  the  plaudits  of  the  Czech  population* 
Marti^  law  was  proclaimed,  trade  ceased,  industry  was  paralysed,  and 
human  lives  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
describe  in  detail  the  reign  of  terror  in  Prague  from  the  day  on  which 
the  German  hospital  was  brutally  attacked  down  to  the  moment  of 
the  discovery  of  a  smouldering  bomb  in  the  German  theatre.     But 
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perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  make  one  remark  on  the  attitude  of  tbe 
VArioos  parties  daring  tliat  critical  period.  There  in  not  a  German,  a 
Csecb,  or  a  Jew  in  that  hiBtoric  city  or  in  Bohemia^  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  the  Socialista  was  absolutely  irre* 
p  roach  able  and  in  every  respect  laudable.  They  themselTas  took  no 
part  whatever  on  either  aide^  they  employed  all  their  moral  mfloence 
to  stop  the  reign  of  violence,  and  their  organs  in  the  press  treated  the 
question  with  judicial  impartiality  and  in  a  truly  humane  spirit*  The 
cause  ol  Socialism  made  enormons  progress  in  consequence^  their 
journals— which  are  undoubtedly  the  fairest,  most  dispassionate,  and 
most  truthful  in  the  Empire^ — gained  thoneands  of  new  supporters, 
and  their  ranks  were  swelled  by  the  accession  of  new  recruits  com- 
posed of  tbe  pick  of  the  population* 

Baron  Gautsch  von   Rothenthurn,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  a  man 

bose  name  is  suggestive  of  no  particular  principles  except  that  which 
is  embodied  in  the  saying  ^Ty  suis  et  fy  restc,  might  have  easily 
become  popular  merely  as  the  successor  of  the  obnoxious  Pole  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  was  mainly  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
be  had  obtained  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  had  cluug  to  office. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Taaffe ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Count  Badeni^  who  gave  him  a  portfolio  in  his  Ministry ; 
he  had  pleased  the  Liberals  without  displeasing  the  Clericals ;  and  is 
remarkable  physically  for  his  fine  figure,  intellectually  for  his  retentive 
memory,  and  politically  for  his  rare  dexterity.  The  immediate  task 
he  had  before  him,  the  oiling  of  the  Parliamentary  machine,  was  com- 
paratively easy.  All  parties  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  disgraceful 
scenes  which  had  been  enacted  while  Count  Badeni  was  "  leading  '*  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  all  except  the  Czechs  and  Poles  were  delighted 
at  the  late  Premier's  downfall ;  even  the  Czechs  themselves  began  to 
see  that  they  had  provoked  a  storm  which  might,  had  it  raged  some- 
what longer,  have  made  very  short  work  of  their  political  aspirations, 
and  tv  pacific  spirit  actuated  all*  Baron  Gautsch  was  expected  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  at  first  appearances  seemed  to  justify  the 
pectation.     He  made  overtures  to  tbe  Germans  and  the  Czechs,  and 

have  excellent  grounds  for  affirming  that  he  succeeded.  His  success 
was  of  course  relative  to  the  immediate  task  which  he  tackled,  and,  like 
it,  temporary.  He  could  have  set  the  legislative  machinery  in  move* 
ment  But  ambition  or  a  desire  to  try  absolute  government  for  a 
while  moved  him  to  abandon  the  temporary  task  and  insist  on 
smoothing  away  in  a  week  all  the  difficulties  which  had  accumulated 
for  generations,  and  as  this  attempt  failed  miserably^  he  prorogued 
Parliament  and  set  about  governing  the  Empire  by  means  of  edicts. 
The  Compromise  with  Hungary  was  thus  prolonged  for  a  year. 

Baron  Gautsch  has  apparently  more  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  pro- 
vincial  Diets  than   in   the   Lnperial  Beichsrath,  where  the  relative 
ition  and  the  aims  and  objects  of    the  parties    have  remained 


\ji:MUMif*si.     Tut  U«rtUfi*  ic  Ism.  i^st. 

•♦nxiv**  tilt  Mii:  rf  '4wsr  xjrfiurjt  muMgaiJJ  fywL 

^^MfMHiBiL   litujf       bin    lats^xuf  tuKnoiM  Tagmt  soBttsa  tf  I^vr 

uititn.   <«Ktt  *!WsrjK  uut  n  ^  mutn.  sitBt  musiiiftiirr  munc ' 
viw:  iturui^  Vifmi*   }jtkii^k  *.*ssivsi  t£  jKJUBar.     Sic  ifar  C 

iiiirt*  ig^:'j^^€*f^  ^Mp:vuiif:i  *cx.'-»*first  «&as    -"traaa  vumesL.     Bosi 

tKA  ^.^  ifjry^f^^siL  Vuni  ta^  If^^  it  &  zrjcj  viisx  6^ 

iiMtod^  i^M^^  itcA  'A  jteif^  tuTwxitfik^  Ovx  ai  i^  sKcban  calx szftf- 
aig^!  *M  0^!Tsuiie«,  vmtj^aii  tc^  O^rsiB  popcjsliaB,  beiag  to  As  < 

iMS«(iM^Jv««.  i^vt  ti«  ££4b-£<  pri£:t  if  >«i  to  cecs>  cnee  ibr  a&  tiie 
4\ffkr^jem  \j^'mtr0c%  tw//  jAru^,  vbo  «n  sad  vEI  rasui  inwtisMiMilfi 
ibjMi  t//  srrir^  iit  4i  t4^£r,pvrkrT  rri/xfi^  :.c<yA\  «hic&  voold  eodble  Ilie 
0'/ir«TOi»^n:it  to  r^x^w  th«  Ovzcpr^mlM  vitL  Hxmgarr  and  eeUvato 
tl»«  JMUs^  *Jl  ihn  V.Ui^TfjT.  vfco  «fl}  bsre  ragned  fifty  reus  nesft 
J>«9wab«fr.  Aod,  detrprit^  th«  vsriike  fpirit  of  the  Cwdbe,  it  is  IdgUj' 
\tftAMhW  tbst  tL«  penz/iiiu  inSw^iLOb  of  Fncz  Joeef  will  nnallj  turn 
thh  t6CuUi  Mid  hiwi^  furth^  dADg^rroiu  derelopiLeDts  dmiDg  the  ycsr. 
'i"fa«  C//^chi?,  t/»,  ftr<:  \MrifiuTAr,ft  V>  grup  the  fact  that  m  complete  Ticlofy 
r/ii^fat  prov«  to  Us  bat  tlj<;  j/r^laie  of  s  cniBfaing  acd  decisive  defeat. 

SitmuwhiUi  thnotAy  vir.-tor«  in  tie  itragglehsTe  been  the  HongarisiiB 
in  ifttn^Th],  and  tb<!;  Lib«rr&I  Cabinet  of  Baron  Banffy  in  particular.  The 
oDtborHt  of  patriotic  ff^ling  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  the  two 
halves  of  th<4  monarchy  on  the  subject  of  the  qnota  enabled  the 
Hungarian  (Jovemment  to  appropriate  and  realise  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  prfigramrne  of  the  National  party,  which  clamoured  for  a  loosening 
i)t  the  br;r)dM  that  linked  the  two  countries  together.  They  have  been 
to  some  exU'nt  r<;laxfd  already,  and  the  process  will  be  continued 
in  case  Uu)  cuHtfimn  treaty  is  not  renewed  by  May  1  next.  These 
are  triumphs  siicii  as  no  other  Hungarian  Premier  had  ever  scored, 
nor  are  they  the  only  satisfactory  results  of  last  year's  campaign. 
Baron  Banfly  has  defeated,  di.sorganised,  and  practically  ruined  the 
Kossuth  party. 

In  Hungary  the  Cjovernment  of  the  day,  whatever  its  component 
parts,  is  absolute  master  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
party  but  the  Liberals  has  ever  assumed  the  reins  of  power ;  but  if  it 
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had,  the  character  of  the  Parliainentary  majority  could  and  would,  it 
is  confidently  asserted,  be  changed  oremight.  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation in  Hungary  is  eetabliahed  on  a  very  Darrow  basis. 
The  Opposition  complains  that  out  of  15,000,000  citizens  only 
j^OOjOOO  persons  possesB  a  theoretic  right  of  recording  their  votes,  and 
scarcely  more  than  400,000  are  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  other  words,  8,000,000  have  no  political  voice  even  in  theory,  and 
3,000,000   more  have  none  in  practice.     This  state  of  things,  even 

I  if  there  be  do  exaggeration,  is  no  concern  of  foreigners.  The  people 
themselves  being  satisfied  with  the  electoral  law,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  this  score*  But  the  Kossuth  party  have  alwajs 
been  a  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  aide  of  the  Liberal  Government. 
Genuine  Hungarians  and  uncompromising  patriots,  they  invariably 
cjarried  a  considerable  anionnt  of  public  opinion  with  them  which  in 
all  cases  it  was  difficult  to  ignore,  and  in  eome  dangerous  to  oppoee. 
Now  this  barrier  has  been  practically  swept  away,  and  Baron  Banffy 
is  the  uncrowned  king  of  Hungary. 

When  the  Bill  prolonging  the  Compromise  for  a  year  was  brought 
into    Parliament,  Count  Apponyi,  the  leader  of  one  section  of  the 

'  Opposition,  having  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  Hungarian 
Premier  as  to  his  action  iu  certain  future  contingencies,  announced  that 
on  patriotic  grounds  he  would  abstain  from  oppoaiog  the  Government. 
In  Hungary  as  in  Austria  there  is  a  certain  shadowy  line  beyond 
which  most  fractions  of  the  Opposition  never  venture  to  go,  lest  they 
should  offend  the  monarch  and  disqualify  themselves  for  power.  This 
fear  was  for  many  years  the  bane  of  the  German  Liberal  Opposition 
in  the  Reichsrath  of  Vienna,  and  it  still  continues  to  work  wonders  in 
Hungary.  Naturally  it  is  powerless  to  aifect  such  groups  as  that  of 
Kossuth,  which  advocate  a  complete  separation  from  Austria.  Conse- 
quently this  party,  unmoved  by  the  undertaking  given  by  the  Premier, 
announced  that  it  would  imitate  the  policy  of  obstruction  inaugurated 

I  in  Vienna,  with  the  object  of  hindering  the  Bill  from  passing  before 
the  cloae  of  the  year  1897,  and  of  compelling  the  Government  to  pro- 
long the  Compromise  by  means  of  a  decree,  as  in  Austria.  Now,  a 
decree  of  this  kind,  although  legal  and  provided  for  in  Austria,  is 
said  to  be  unconstitutional  in  the  other  half  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  avoid  it 

The  Kossuth  party,  seeing  itself  isolated  in  consequence  of  the 
defection  of  all  other  oppositional  groups,  who  would  not  disqualify 
themselves  for  power,  set  about  obstructing  the  Bill.  Baron  Banffy 
looked  calmly  on  and  made  no  sign.  The  year  was  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  cloae,  and  it  became  very  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  would  pass 

I  both  Houses  in  time*      Franz  Koesuth  and  his  friends,  perceiving  the 

'tactical  bltinder  they  had  made  and  conscious  of  the  disapproval  of 
their  partisans  in  the  country,  sought  for  a  pretext  to  lay  down  their 
arsos.     But  Baron  Banffy  offered  them  none.     They  asked  him    to 
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repeat  the  aastiraDoes  which  he  had  already  given  to  Coant  Apponyi* 
He  declined.     At  last,  when  it  was  still  barely  possible  to  hurry  the 
Bill  through  both  Hoasea,  they  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that   if 
he  would  merely  nod  his  head  when  asked  the  question,  they  would 
ceaae  to  obstruct.     But  the  Premier  remained  obstinate,  time  tiew, 
and    the    Bill    was    not  passed.      Instead,    however,  of   issuing   the 
unconstitutional  decree  prolonging  the  Compromise  with  Austria,  the 
Hungarian  Government  merely  announced  to  the  Austrian  authorities 
that  things  would  go  on  as  before  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  early 
in  January  brought  in  a  Bill  indemnifying  the  Government  for  any 
anusual  measures  which  circumstances  might  render  advisable  in  the 
national  interests.      At  the  same  time  they  went  on  with  the  Provisional 
Bill,  and  finally  carried  it  by  a  large  majority.     Thus  the  biters  were 
bitten.     Some  inHuential  members  at  once  withdrew  from  the  Kossuth 
party,  which  is  now  no  longer  a  power  in  the  country.     The  Hangariana 
alone,  therefore,  profited  by  the  troubles  in  Austria ;  and  although  they 
do  not  seriously  intend,  aa  many  suppose,  to  enter  upon  a  customs  war 
with  the  other  half  of  the  Empire,  they  will  certainly  ease  the  bonds 
that  connect  them  with  Austria  still  further,  and  gain  their  point  in 
the  matter  of  the  quota  and  other  pending  questions.      They  are  a 
practical  people    and   thoroughly   understand   the  advantages  which 
union  with  Austria    assures  them,  financially,  politically,  and   com* 
mercially,  and  will  not  barter  them  for  barren  political  victories. 

But  the  Bohemian  or  Czech  difficulty  remains,  and  although  it  may 
possibly  be  settled  for  a  twelvemonth,  it  can  neither  be  satisfactorily 
solved  nor  wholly  suppressed.  The  Czechs  demand  a  kingdom.  Were 
they  to  ask  for  less,  their  own  constituents,  whom  they  have  educated 
by  their  press,  would  disown  and  dismiss  them.  They  can  hardly  regard 
the  goal  as  unattainable,  inasmuch  as  once  they  were  actually  in  sight 
of  it;  the  Prime  Minister  (Count  Hohenwart)  in  1871  drafted  a  Bill 
conceding  their  demands  with  the  Emperor's  sanction,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  was  impatient  to  make  it  law.  Now,  for  the  second 
time,  Count  Badeni  encouraged  their  hopes  and  gave  them  the  first  in- 
stalment of  their  demands.  Under  these  circumstances  they  can  scarcely 
be  ^content  with  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  St, 
Wenceslaus.  And  if  the  Germans  and  they  were  united,  Federalism 
would  be  promulgated  this  year,  and  Franz  Josef  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia  at  Prague.  But  the  Germans  will  not  and  cannot  support 
the  demands  of  the  Czechs,  by  whom  they  would  be  immediately 
denationalised. 

And  the  opposition  of  the  German  element  cannot,  and  dare  not,  be 
disregarded.  The  day  on  which  Austria  sacrifices  her  German  subjects 
in  Bohemia,  and  hands  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Czecha, 
will  prove  a  dies  7u/as  in  Austrian  history,  for  it  will  necessarily 
provoke  the  annexation  of  Bohemia  by  Germany. 

This  is  really  the  nerve  of  the  matter,  and  the  Czechs  have  bared 
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«Qd  probed  it.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  are  the  neighbonrs  and 
iende  of  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians  and  the  kith  and  kin  of  all  the 
subjects  of  Kaiaar  Wilhelm,  and  the  sympathy  between  them  is 
stronger  than  any  statate  law,  more  durable  than  any  alliance.  It  ifi 
practically  certain  that  any  attempt  to  denationalise  the  Germans  of 
Bohemia  would  raise  such  a  storm  of  indignatiou,  such  a  powerful 
impulse  to  help  and  rescue  among  all  Germans  of  the  Fatherland,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  could  not,  if  it  woald,  resist  the  current.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  signiicant  symptoms  which  the  exoesses 
in  Prague  called  forth  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  other  cities, 
where  the  students,  the  professors,  and  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
the  nation  sent  letters  of  sympathy  or  promiBes  of  assistance  to  the 
Germans  of  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1871  Austria  and  her  Emperor 
were  Federalists.  They  agreed  to  the  Bill  conceding  full  autonomy  to 
the  Csechs,  and  their  intention  was  thwarted  only  by  the  Hungarians, 
whose  own  independence  was  but  four  years  old  at  the  time.  Had  it 
not  been*  for  Hungary's  opposition,  Franz  Josef  would  have  been 
crowned  King  of  Bohemia,  aud  no  foreign  Power  would  have  ventured 
to  interfere.  To-day  Hungary  is  leas  interested  in  the  change  so 
long  as  it  affects  only  Austria  proper  than  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
But  since  then  Federalism  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  Austria's 
domestic  concern  ;  it  is  become  a  question  of  foreign  policy,  and  despite 
the  cordial  friendship  which  subsists  between  the  two  Kaisers,  it  would 
render  the  annexation  of  Bohemia  to  the  Fatherland  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity. 

This  truth  is  now  slowly  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  the  far-seeing 
Czechs.  Some  of  them  are  gradually  coming  to  understand  that  even 
the  sanction  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  coupled  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  may  not  avail  to  obtain  for  them  their  soul's  desire  ;  but  the 
discovery  irritates  and  embitters  them,  instead  of  rendering  them  more 
moderate  and  yielding.  A  few  days  ago,  during  one  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet/  a  Czech  Deputy  named  Brzeznowaky  called  the 
<jrerman  Deputies  *'  Prussian  spies."  The  reply  was  dignified :  Herr 
Prade  said  that  the  Czechs  themselves  did  not  believe  that  the 
Bohemian  Germans  were  working  in  the  cause  of  annexation.  ^*  But," 
he  added,  '*  we  will  always  sing  with  pride  the  *  Watch  on  the  Bhine/  '^ 
This  little  tntcrmczzo  cleared  the  air  and  revealed  the  issues.  The 
Germans  of  Bohemia,  with  the  exception  of  one  political  party^  are 
contented  to  live  as  Austrians.  They  are  the  only  subjects  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg  who  always  and  everywhere  speak  of  themselves 
-as  Austrians.  Their  loyalty  has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  they  were  called  upon  to-morrow  to  choose 
between  denationalisation  and  incorporation  by  Germany,  every 
mother's  son  of  them  would  enthusiastically  declare  for  the  latter 
alternative,  and  risk  kis  life  to  realise  it*  This  is  where  the  Czechs 
will  ^d  themselves  checkmated. 

•  Jauuaij  14. 


"^  IHt    fJjSrEMtOHAHY  EEVIEW. 

V,  «r.«e  niut  frvilfx*  »  ft  pr««it,     Gtrrasy  pciMBBni  inor*- 

f^.ibfc**.  7o  «do  i!^rr«fr*I  aUlirjof  =ic*e  would  t*  to  open  lie  door  to 
v^  Mrry/vit  jAlitioki  €rabttiTaaisi«vt».  Tine  Bomasi  Cmhniir  Gcstre 
wf/ri;d  it/pf^iAiHr  ^r.or;.v/t3%l7  ]£  ctiwf&igtlL,  aod  a  ParjAawstBy  P^vt? 
wbi/;fi  <l<y»d«:t  [//'i'Jcul  qT2^rt^>zic  <'a:  gmcadt  nttcrij  foreign  to  prJitJffi 
jK  faiitf'fal  V>  4ul  G^m^aiiE.  Vet,  despite  tb^«e  diScohaeB,  it  is 
tAtniW-d  tm  h\\  b*Dd«  id  H^rux^nj  tibat  Zfceitlier  tbe  people  nor  tM 
(ioYfimintsut  t^Hild  r^rranui  idle  cpectetr^n  of  ftcj  attempt  to  Slariciae 
th«»  Oerman^  of  b^/uHuiVk,  KaiKrr  Franz  Joaef  himself  waa  and  is  a 
German  rn^/Darch^and  a  tm«*h«rarted,  straa^itibnraid,  chirabocs  man. 
And  it  \h  not  Uj  be  doaU/?d  tLat  knowing,  as  he  now  mnat  know, 
what  tb#)  danger  is  which  his  German  snbjecte  apprehend,  he  will  take 
prood  care  that  thr^y  shall  never  be  exposed  to  it  bo  kxig  as  he  lirea. 

When  be  dieH,  the  ftole  sooroe  of  the  centripetal  fotoe  of  the 
monarchy  will  disappear  with  him,  and  the  qnestkm  of  Anstria's 
eziBtence  will  assame  a  vHtj  different  aspect. 

How,  meanwhile,  is  temporary  peace  to  be  re-established  in 
Hohomia?  J  low  in  the  Parliamentary  machine  to  be  lubricated  and 
Het  moving  once  more  ? 

It  can  be  done  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  by  the 
fuRion  of  all  German  parties  in  the  Imperial  Parliament — Clericals, 
Nationaligts,  Conservatives,  and  Udti  quanti.  The  nnmber  of  Grermans 
represented  in  that  asBembly  is  naturally  very  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  (Jzechn,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  Czechs  only  in 
Kohomin,  whereas  thc^re  are  Germans  not  only  there,  but  in  Upper 
and  Ix)wcr  Austrin,  Tyrol,  &c.  &c.,  besides.  If  that  junction  conld 
be  acooraplisked,  the  Poles  would  no  longer  be  an  indispensable  factor 
in  every  governmental  majority,  and  the  Slavic  ogre  would  lose  much 
of  its  terrors. 

PerHonally  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  solution  as  practically 
impossible.  Clericals  and  liiberals.  Feudalists  and  Socialisto,  Anti- 
Semites  and  Jews,  might  stand  side  by  side  for  once,  in  some  great 
crisis,  and  defend  the  (rerman  language,  literature  and  culture  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Slavs.  Dut  they  never  could  and  never  would  work 
together  day  after  day  in  the  Ileichsrath  in  Vienna.  The  notion  is 
ohinierical.     That  suggestion  may  therefore  be  dismissed. 

There  is  yet  another  possibility  far  more  efficacious  with  results 
infinitely  more  durable  than  the  foregoing,  and  ite  realisation  depends 
ujwu  the  Austrian  Government  itself.  It  is  certeinly  a  very  radical 
H\iggestion,  but  it  would  have  been  accepted  by  Count  Taaffe  were  he 
now  living  and  in  office.  Briefly  it  is  this :  let  the  present  old- 
fashioned  system  of  Parliamentary  representetion  be  swept  away,  and 
let  the  Austrian  peoples  instead  of  a  few  privileged  classes  make  their 
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s  beard  in  Parliamentv  This  done,  the  fatore  of  tbe  Empire  is 
«d  for  as  long  a  time  aod  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  mortals  can 
assure  it.  The  measure  is  aodoubtedly  difficult  of  realisation  and 
drastic  in  ita  efifecta ;  but  the  disease  is  desperate  and  the  opportonity 
transieot.  Every  party  in  the  State  will  cry  oat  against  it  and  leave 
nothing  undone  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  law ;  but  the  interests  of 
the  State  are  above  those  of  the  political  parties  which  compose  it. 
It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  if  this  measure  were  adopted  and 
succeBsfnlly  carried  out,  the  result  would  be  to  fill  the  Imperial 
Parliament  with  Socialists  who  eeek  to  subvert  all  law  and  order. 
To  this  the  reply  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  hypothesis  is 
false.  Austria  is  by  no  means  Socialist,  It  is  much  less  so  than 
Germany.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  results  of  the  late  elections, 
whi::h  left  such  disinterested  and  noble-minded  men  as  Dr.  Victor 
Adler  and  Herr  Pemerstorfer  without  seats  in  Parliament, 

Moreover,  the  Socialists  iu  Austria,  whatever  they  may  be  else- 
where, are  the  most  peaceable,  law-abidiog,  fair-mioded  party  in  the 
State,  whose  influence  for  good  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  I  who 
am  certainly  not  a  Socialist  have  arrived  at  this  conviction  aft>er 
several  years'  study  of  the  activity  of  that  party  in  AuEtria,  More- 
over, my  personal  conviction  is  that  the  Clericals  would  really  be  the 
gainers  by  the  change,  and  upon  them  the  Austrian  Government 
apparently  believes  it  can  confidently  rely.  What  is  absolutely 
certain  J  however,  is  this :  from  the  day  on  which  Austrian  Members 
of  Parliament  ceased  to  represent  the  few  and  came  as  spokesmen  of 
the  masses,  the  conflict  of  rival  nationalities  and  the  struggle  between 
Centralists  and  Federalists  would  vanish  as  by  the  waving  of  a 
magician's  wand.  Thenceforth  economic  questions  would  alone 
interest  the  Parliament,  and  everything  possible,  at  this  late  hour  uf 
the  day,  would  have  been  done  to  weld  the  warring  peoples  into  a 
compact  nation.  If  democratic  Switzerland  can  exist  and  prosper 
despite  ita  heterogeneous  elements,  a  democratic  Austria  would  have 
equal  chances  of  saocess. 

This  is  the  only  conceivable  issue  out  of  the  dangers  and  difliculties 
with  which  the  path  of  the  dual  Monarchy  is  actually  beset.  And 
the  only  man  who  possesses  the  authority  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
measure  without  serious  opposition  is  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  If  his 
old  friend  and  adviser,  Count  TaaSe,  were  now  alive  the  Bill  would 
already  be  in  process  of  realisation.  True,  Count  Taaffe's  conviction 
was  that  a  new  electoral  law  on  a  broad  democratic  basis  would  reinforce 
the  Clerical  party,  in  whom  the  Government  sees  its  best  friends.  Bat 
whatever  party  might  be  expected  to  profit  by  it,  the  State  would 
stand  to  win,  and  the  war  of  nationalities,  tongues,  and  peoples  would 
Boon  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 

N.  E.  PaoROK. 
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ADMIRALTY-BAITING  is  one  of  the  safest  and  simplest  of  aports, 
and  thia  fact  being  recognised,  it  ia  bnt  natural,  perhaps,  that 
we  should  find  it  common.  **  To  criticise  is  easy/*  as  the  proverb  has 
it,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  carp  at  details  of  ship  constrnction^ 
which  on  the  face  of  them  appear  indefensible.  Legion  are  the  letters 
and  articlea  from  gentlemen  with  views  on  what  our  Navy  should  be» 
and  on  nothing  do  they  write  so  planaibly  as  on  the  armament  ques- 
tion. It  is  open  to  any  one  who  possesses  a  **  Brassey  "  or  a  **  Naval 
Pocket. Book  *'  to  prove  conclusively  that  our  cruisers  carry  far  less 
armament  per  ton  than  foreign  vessels,  that  they  are  relatively  deficient 
in  protection,  and  possibly  in  speed  as  well ;  nor  is  it  in  any  way  possible 
to  controvert  these  Bgures,  as  figures.  And  with  the  smattering  of 
naval  knowledge  now  prevailing,  arguments  so  plausible  as  these  have 
a  widespread  influence  upon  the  public,  gain  undue  credit,  and  effect 
mischief  that  is  like  enough  some  day  to  recoil  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  a  democratic  age  no  public  service  is  safe  from  public 
interference  if  only  the  agitation  be  loud  enough  and  long  enough » 
nor  is  the  example  of  the  United  States  navy — a  collection  of  warships 
designed  almost  solely  to  tickle  the  popular  imagination — likely  to  va 
any  way  impede  the  desccjisus  AvtniL 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that,  immovable  as  the  Admiralty  may  ^J 
appear,  they  are  really  affected  by  the  tide,  and  this  affection  is  likely  ^H 
to  increase  rather  than  diminiah.  A  case  in  point  is  the  '*  end-on 
fire  **  cra^  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  during  the 
last  few  yeara  The  net  result  of  this  agitation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eight  cruisers  of  the  Astrmi  class,  which  were  altered  during  or  after 
completion  to  the  extent  of  sponsoning  four  of  their  broadside  gnzia^ 
80  that   three  pieces  might  fire  right  ahead  or  astern^  instead  of  one 
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only,  as  formerly.     This  change  is   one   that  strikes  the  lay  eye  as 
entirely  advantageonSj  but  it   is   a  very  open  question   whether  the 
apparent  Improvement  is  not   an    actual    deterioration*     Projecting 
•  Bponsons  increase  a  ahip*B  tendency  to  roll,  and  to  that  extent  destroy 
^stability  of  gxin.  platform  ;   they  are  liable  to  affect  dlsadvantageously 
a  ship  8  speed  through  the  extra  resistance  that  they  ofter  in  a  sea- 
way ;  while  the  bow  ones  make  some  addition  to  the  weight  forward, 
p  and  create  an  impediment  in  that  way*      Very  many  ships  have  been 
adversely  reported  upon  by  their  captains  as  being  too  heavily  weighted 
J  forward,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Asinras  were  being  altered,  the 
lockyards  were  actually  engaged  upon  removing  sponsons  for  small 
guns  from  the  bows  of  the  Mermy  and  Arctkusa  classes  of  cruises. 
It   may  be  taken  that  tbe  Admiralty  added  these  sponsons  to  the 
AstrtJMLS  more  or  less  against  their  own  opinions,  and  purely  in  defer- 
ence to  the  popular  clamour. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  nautical  Kleons  was  that  a  strong  ''  end- 
on  fire  *'  would  be  essential  in  a  chase  or  flight.  It  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  all  the  probabilities  are  against  a 
ship  in  chase  being  directly  astern  of  the  runaway,  both  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty*  for  the  chase  to  get  into  such  a  position,  and  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  disaster  of  even  a  single  raking  shell  would 
^foroe  him  to  avoid  it.    Almost  any  vessel  can,  more  or  less,  select  its  own 

sit  ion »  and  the  reason  is  past  finding  out  wfay  a  captain  should  be 
assumed  anxious  to  choose  that  in  which,  at  the  best,  he  could  only 
[bring  the  most  limited  number  of  his  guns  to  bear,  while  the  damage 
for  every  hit  received  would  be  quadrupled,  and  the  safety  from  the 
nailer  target  offered  actually  less/  Even  in  the  case  of  a  ship  (B) 
coming  straight  out  of  n  port  and  meeting  an  enemy  (A)  right  ahead, 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  B's  run  home  again  the  chase  should  assume 
a  directly  end-on  position.  A  could  not  be  ascertained  to  be  au  enemy 
of  superior  strength  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  at  the  most, 
and  this,  presuming  both  vessels  to  be  steaming  fast,  means  a  time 
distance  between  them  of  much  less  than  ten  minutes.  To  turn,  B 
must  either  make  a  wide  circle,  losing  about  15  per  cent,  speed,  or, 
if  turning  sharply  and  iu  a  small  circle,  the  use  of  the  engines  for  this 
turn  reduces  his  speed  80  or  40  per  cent.     In  either  case,  A  has  time 

come  up  and  get  all  or  most  of  his  broadside  to  bear  with  a  very 

jht  alteration  of  course. 

It  is  possible  that  some  other  port  of  eafety  may  exist,  in  making 
for  which,  instead  of  the  first  port,  B  has  A  directly  astern,  bat  the 
time  lost  will  be  such  that  A,  being  well  in  range,  can  afford  to  yaw 

*  A  Bhot^  is  more  likely  to  mUs  throagh  error  of  elevation   tban  direction.     A 

ship  broad aidC'On  eatposea  not  more  than  70  feet  beam  upon  which  a  shot  can  fall  ;  if 

end  0D»  she  exposea  from  300  to  500  feet,  according  to  her  length.    A  shot  that,  had 

I  ahe  been  broadKide-on,  would  have  parsed  harmleeslj  over  her,  wooldj  if  she  were 

Dd-on,  fall  on  the  deck  aft  or  amidshipfl. 
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and  deliver  a  broadside  that  B  mnst  receive  in  the  moat  disadvanta- 
geoas  position  possible.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  assume 
that  B's  captain,  being  a  man  of  ordinary  sanity,  wonld  ran  to  the 
nearest  harbour,  shaping  his  coarse,  so  far  as  possible,  so  that  he 
conld  exchange  broadsides  as  he  did  so,  every  gnn  that  he  broaght  to 
bear  increasing  the  probability  of  a  ''  lacky  shot "  stopping  the 
chase. 

The  cmz  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  vast  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
intangible  difference  that  there  is  between  the  theory  and  practice  of 
naval  warfare,  and  it  is  precisely  this  difference  that  the  mass  of 
*'  naval  experts "  fail  to  grasp.  Nor  are  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
past  by  others  of  their  kind  any  check  upon  those  of  to-day.  The 
Captain  was  heavily  masted  in  deference  to  ^'  naval  experts  "  of  the 
period,  despite  the  objection  raised  by  her  designer,  and  these  masts 
brought  her  to  her  doom  ;  the  Victoria  embodied  features  that  the 
'^  naval  expert "  called  for,  and  these  at  least  contributed  to  her 
loss. 

However,  we  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the  fact  that  even 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  public  critic  of  warship  oonstmction 
apparently  existed  ;  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ''  Observations  on  the 
Navy  and  Sea  Service  "  would  look  to  be  in  some  sort  an  answer  to 
him.  And,  though  some  of  Sir  Walter's  deductions  have  now  lost 
their  value,  the  most  of  them  hold  good  to  the  present  day,  and  in 
the  spirit  are  still  adhered  to  by  the  British  Admiralty.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  a  man  who  saw  only  the  practical  side  of  his  pro- 
fession, caring  nothing  at  all  for  theoretical  fancies;  and  the  six 
axioms  for  a  good  ship  that  he  laid  down  are  these : 

"  (1)  First,  that  she  be  strong  built. 
"  (2)  Secondly,  that  she  be  swift. 
"  (3)  Thirdly,  that  she  be  stout-sided. 
"  (4)  Fourthly,  that  she  carry  out  her  guns  all  weather. 
'*  (5)  Fifthly,  that  she  hull  and  try  well,  which  we  call  a  good  sea  ship. 
"  (G)  Sixthly,  that  she  stay  well  when  bourding  and  turning  on  a  wind  is 
i-equired." 

Axioms  four  and  five  are  not  things  that  show  on  paper,  but  these 
are  the  requisites  beyond  all  others  for  a  modern  battleship.  Yet 
they  are  also  qualities  which  few  warships  other  than  British  ones 
possess.  This  may  seem  a  bold  statement,  but  no  one  who  saw  the 
British  Channel  fleet  steaming  steadily  at  fourteen  knots  against 
wind  and  tide  on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar's  trip  across  Channel, 
and  then  saw  the  pick  of  the  French  navy,  which,  turning  back 
with  the  Imperial  yacht,  could  only  continue  the  journey  at  an 
eight-knot  speed,  pitching  and  rolling  wildly  even  as  they  did 
so,  could  doubt  for  an  instant  which  was  the  fleet  that  ruled  the 
waves.     Had  that  meeting,  instead  of  a  peaceful  fSte^  been  the  ordeal 
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of  battle,  it  was  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  minuteB  the 
Eoglisb  ships,  with  their  steady  gun  platforma,  would  have  sunk  every 
French  vessel,  and  done  it,  too,  with  little  or  no  loss  to  themselvee. 

,  No  qaestioD  of  coarage,  skilly  or  endnrance  would  have  entered  into 

[the  matter ;  "  old  White's  ships "  would  have  conquered  solely  by 
ririue  of  having  been  built  for  practical  use.    Yet  the  rolling,  wallow- 

riog  Frenchman  is  the  type  of  ship   for  which   our  amateur  critics 

[;Cseaflele88ly  cry ;  for  the  embodiment  of  such  features  as  they  demand 
juld  only  produce  vessels  as  bad  or  worse. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  sea   is  not  always  so  rough  as  on  the 

'occasion  of  the  historical  meeting  m  the  Channel ;  that  a  fleet  is  not 
bound  to  go  to  sea  in  dirty  weather ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  if  it  be  content 

.to  play  a  minor  part.     But  they  who  would  shape  the  world's  destiny 

'ean  never  be  mere  fair-weather  sailors  in  fair-weather  ships. 

Professor  Laaghton  has  traced  much  of  our  success  in  the  Great 

.War  to  the  superior  hardihood  of  our  crews  against  sea  sickness.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  naval  warfare  of  to-morrow  ships  as  well  as 
their  people  will  be  tried  by  the  eea ;  and  there  is  no  inuring  of  the 
vessel  as  there  may  be  of  the  man. 

The  shout  of  the  amateur  critic    resolves  itself   mostly  into  two 
:  one,  the — ridiculous  nonsense  from   a  naval  point  of  view — 
about  **  end-on  fire/'  the  other  the  question  of  armament.    Concerning 

'the  former  enough  has,  perhaps,  already  been  said.  The  latter  requires 
a  more   lengthy   consideration;    the   side  issues   involved   are   more 

.  numerous,  the  charge  against  our  ships  more  acutely  demonstrable  by 

r  statistics,  and  even  naval  opinions  widely  divergent. 

The  usual  and  common  answer  to  the  charge  is  that  foreign  ships 

Lcarrylees  ammunition  and  less  coal.  We  are  here  entirely  on  ground 
that  statistics  cover.  By  way  of  reply  to  this,  one  of  the  critical 
gentry  recently  tabulated  the  XJ.S.S.  Brooklyn  against  a  typical 
English  vessel,  one  of  the  Blah:  class,  I  think.      By  figures  perfectly 

» accurate  and  fair  he  demonstrated  that  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
English  ship  is  in  ammunition  supply ;  in  everything  else  she  has  a 
marked  inferiority.  He  credited  the  Brooliyn  with  fifty  rounds  per 
gun,  remarking  that  it  would  take  far  fewer  rounds  than  that  to  finish 
off  the  Britisher ;  in  which  case,  of  what  use  was  the  extra  ammuni- 

,tion  ?     And  a  remarkably  sound  argument  it  looked. 

But  the  question  is,  Would  these  fifty  rounds  per  gun  snflBce  ? 
The  action  of  the  future  is  not  likely  to  be  fought  at  ranges  where 
misses  are  improbable  ;  rather  it  will  be  fought  at  distances  at  which 
hits  are  unlikely.  No  range-finder  will  give  the  speed  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  3000  yards  even,  the  getting  home  of  a  truly  aimed  shot  may 

.depend  entirely  upon  whether  the  hostile  speed  has  been  correctly 
guessed  and  allowed  for ;  at  3000  yards  a  ship  is  a  very  small  thing 
to  aim  at.      But  supposing  she  is  hit  at  all,  what  then  ? 
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ViV  •:*s:iu/y  i;j  oyr  fjAvy  fu**  iDor«  s^mcitire  than  anj  other  nation 
•;'/»3«s  ^  ^1^  tt»!  Il'hiar,  fjrjfijr  at  a  d«r«!ict  meFchantm&n  recently,  had 
«/y  ',»^,  v.f/ii^/ji/.pr  jjfe#5  forty  roufj'lji  per  fTcn  To  sick  her.  There  was 
f*//  f/M/i  k>i'/Aii«({  f.iir.'tj  ftH  th«s  ti zi:iUsiD f:nt  of  action  might  prodnce  ; 
htthf'r/  »:vtry  fch'A  w;m  a  hit,  l^ut  the  shell  went  clean  throngh  and 
huiki  \M')owi,  h\\  ih'rir  ili%wHi£ti  }jfiin^  the  Kicmll  hole  made  by  penetra- 
U'fh.  A^/hi/i,  it.  trx>l  t}j«;  Maniwfi  one  hour  to  sink  the  KcncAiny  in 
I'-'M.  i'ror/i  1)j<9m;  two  iriHtanceH  it  doe.s  not  look  as  though  sinking 
u  ^JiJ|/  ias  i&  j/nrticulnrly  wihy  thin^.  And  if  so  mnch  diflBcalty  attends 
tlin  binkirif/  of  nn  unfirotifcti'd  Hhip,  what  will  be  the  diflBcnlties  in 
hifikififf  fi  wi'MfM'.\  firnply  HuppliiMl  with  every  flotation  device  that  can 
\iis  \.Uuu[fh\,  u\\  uiid  ilin  lioMJlo  ^unn'TH  under  fire  themselves? 

All  tJiiii,  liowHVdf,  ^iv«'H  only  negative  value  to  the  Blake,  except  in 
nti  fiif  fiH  hlin  would  )m  lililn  to  cciutinue  firing  aflter  the  other  ship  had 
iiiii|i1.ind  hi*r  triii|i;ii/.in<*H  ;  but,  th(;n,  there  is  no  sane  reason  why  she 
iitiil  Mm  ///7////./////  Mhoiild  \m  compared.  The  fact  is  that  all  these 
i"Mii|iiirirtcinri  ImtwcfMi  l^jiif^iiHh  und  foreign  warships  are  beside  the 
|Hiiiil.,  iNM'mihi^  Mify  urn  made  on  displacements.  No  English  ship  of 
\nHH)  Umn  wiiH  nvpi-  inti^nded,  or,  let  us  hope,  ever  will  be  intended,  to 

«t.  11  liiriM^iHT  of  thai  woight.      Our  DOOO-ton  ship  belongs  to  a 

i^liinn  tiiiii  ollipr  nntiouN  ooiiHider  <)0(iO  tons  enough  for,  and  we  arm 
iiiir  *iM)()0  toiiiifM*H  jiiNt  uM  tlioy  arm  their  Huialler  ship.  We  allow  the 
n\lrft  wri^lit.  Tor  t^ortiiin  (]ualitieH  that  the  foreigners  do  not  consider 
iiiM<nnriiiry  nxtru  ooal-rurrving  cajiacity,  extra  magazine  room,  extra 
ntidMlilv.  aiitl  ho  forth.  A  vory  cursor)*  oxaminatiou  of  the  tonnage 
iiiul  urniiiiniMttN  of  I'ritish  and  foreign  ships  should  make  this  fact 
jmlout.  I'\»r  iimtiuuv,  tho  armament  of  i»ur  15,000-ton  Jfajisfic  is 
aUtuI  i«i|ual  \o  that  of  tho  rj,000-ton  Fronoh  JArsse «rt,  the  11,000-ton 
KuMniati  I\\.\i:\  or  th«^  Tnitod  Statos  battleship  /(>/'v?,  also  of  aboat 
1 1,000  louH  diN]>lmvtnont.  Tho  British  ship  has  a  slight  superiority 
\\\  dolViu'o,  inul  hor  ijuiis  art*  loss  crowded  ;  but  the  advantage  under 
this  hoad  IS  not  \ory  marked.  If  we  consider  the  new  German 
ii>n)el:id.  .\.:.v  .".,:';..  .'  /• '..'r. .  which  als^o  is  of  11,000  tons 
diupWotUi'iit  *n\'\.  we  Va\k\  that  she  carries  tour  01  in.,  eighteen  (5  in., 
and  twelve  S  k  in  .•^»:,r!v.st  the  .'.*.:  .>*.,*>•  four  1-  in.,  twelve  6  in,,  and 
nixtivu  S  ;r. .  :r.i»i  Ui  r  ',>rs^tcv:^^v.  ^pjVArs    on  paper  at  any  rate?  quite 

l>«  The  x^:*:er  ho::,:.  tV;*  ::ew  ri:rs::es:*  lva::los:::p.  5*..^,^  .^:'  is 
ali^ht^y  '..vrc^r  :*:  ,v.:  ./.r  *.  ^  ..  «:•.;>  her  ar:::s:::o:::  is  very  little 
liMvier.  ?.•*.•>  i:  :'.»:>  :r.s:,  whs:  vther  ua:[s:::s  can  do  on  a  11,'>a»- 
tim  dis jV*.v:-  .  V :  ^;  sv.:  th:'  /.s'.v^r.es-:  .s::e::*v:  .r/.y  o::  half  as  rcTich 
weight    *C5^.-.'  •.,-.■.::.." jT    :,*r     the    :v.:v.rv.:    :ha:    the    n:..::-??    is 

■  v.-    ^■.  ■--   :     >:-f    .■    .-^  ^   r>:       r    -  ■:<•• 
Harv0Tj*o.i  *.•  -. •- .    ^    .  -^  -s.-.-: 
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problematical — though   it  is   not  anything  of  the  sort — we  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  being  on  the  safe  side. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  question,  one  that  has 
titheito  been  completely  ignored  by  those  who  clamonr  for  more  guns 
[to  our  ships.  It  might  startle  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  know  that, 
age  as  the  Majestic  is,  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  sisters  have  yet 
•ed  all  their  gtms  in  one  simultaneous  broadside  ;  to  pat  the  matter 
luntlyi  it  has  not  been  considered  quite  wise  to  do  so.  The  energy 
thus  developefl  is  sufficient  to  move  the  15,000-ton  ironclad  six  feet 
Ideways  through  the  water. 
Now,  if  the  15,000-ton  Maj>s(k  is  thus  almost  over-gunned,  it  needs 
ao  very  vivid  imagination  to  speculate  as  to  what  a  broadside  would 
mean  to  some  of  the  11,000-ton  foreign  wonders;  it  is  not  very 
strange  that  the  theory  should  gain  ground  that  it  would  incontinently 
capsize  them.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  probable  that  no  such  raeh 
thing  as  a  broadside  would  be  attempted  ;  then,  and  in  that  case,  we 
come  to  the  question — of  what  use  are  all  their  guns  ?  If  six  can 
only  be  fired  at  the  same  rate  as  three  in  a  larger  ship,  what  earthly 
purpose  is  served  by  crowding  those  six  into  the  vessel  ?  They 
duce  her  seaworthiness,  they  expose  men  to  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion, they  give  the  certain  danger  that  if  in  the  excitement  of  battle 
many  of  them  chance  to  be  fired  aimultaneously  irreparable  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  ship  that  carries  them.  In  two  minutes  the 
Majestic  could  put,  say,  sixty  shot  into  one  antagonist  from  six  of  her 
6-inch  guns,*  the  KaUrr  Friedrich  der  Dritte  from  her  broadside  of 
nine  could  certainly  not  put  more — very  possibly  she  could  not  fire  so 
'  many  i  it  is  very  clear  that  if  she  tried  to  exceed  the  amount  she 
would  not  long  remain  in  fighting  condition.  If  it  were  demanded 
that  our  soldiers  should  carry  each  two  rities,  there  would  be  no  more 
absurdity  in  the  cry  than  there  is  in  this  agitation  about  the  guns  of 
our  warships.  The  excess  of  guns  can,  indeed,  be  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  half  can  be  considered  a  reserve,  but  seeing  what  a 
^  Buperiority  in  fire  means,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  any 
captain  would  so  utilise  them. 

What  applies  to  the  battleship  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  more  fragile  cruiser.  Yet  it  is  about  the  armament  of  cruisers 
that  our  Admiralty  have  been  most  bitterly  and  continuously  assailed, 
an  agitation  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  original 
*  armament  of  the  new  Hyavinth  class  has  been  changed  from  five  6-inch, 
^fiix  4'74nch  to  eleven  6-inch.  Whether  this  is  advantageous  or 
otherwise  remains  to  be  seen ;  the  extra  weight  of  guns,  gun  mount- 
ings and  ammunition  will  have  to  be  paid  for  somehow. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  cries  is  concerning  the  armament  of  our 

*  Calculated  at  five  shoU  per  minute  per  gtin.     Thi.^^,  of  course,  is  not  the  greatest 
,  potsible  lapiditji  but  it  is  us  fast  as  could  well  be  fired  in  battle. 
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roK-erftd  and  Terrible,  croiflen  of  over  14,000  tons  displaoement, 
carrying  two  d'2-inch  and  twelve  6-iDch  gnna^  against  the  four 
^-inch,  sixteen  6- inch,  and  six  4*7-inch  of  the  Rostioy  which  has  two 
thousand  tons  leas  displacement,  and  a  stoat  annonr  belt  amidahips 
where  we  have  only  a  protective  deck.  The  fact  that  the  Sostrn's  batteiy 
is  absolutely  unprotected  against  the  smallest  gun,  while  the  Power/ufs, 
thanks  to  the  6-incb  Harveyised  casemates  in  which  the  6-iiich 
quick-fire  guns  are  carried,  is  imperrioas  to  anything  from  the  Sosna 
except  an  8-inch  projectile — and  not  necessarily  penetraUe  by  that — 
is  conveniently  ignored.  In  this  connection  the  views  of  the  Bosgia^s 
officers  are  of  interest.  In  their  opinion  the  ship  is  good  for  jost^re 
miniUes*  fighting ;  if  in  that  brief  space  of  time  she  fiuls  to  destroy 
the  enemy,  then — there  is  no  need  to  complete  the  pictnre. 

The  terrible  llama  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  dangerona  on 
paper  than  anywhere  else ;  like  many  another  foreign  vessel,  she  has 
more  guns  than  she  could  in  action  find  a  use  for.  The  dispositioD 
of  gnus  is,  moreover,  apparently  none  of  the  best ;  quite  recently  at 
target  practice  she  split  all  her  decks  up  from  the  strain  of  firing ! 
She  is  not  the  first  Russian  warship  that  has  come  to  grief  this  way — 
the  loss  of  the  Oangoot  appears  to  have  been  solely  due  to  a  like 
cause,  for  there  were  no  rocks  anywhere  near  where  she  so  mysteriously 
foundered  after  target  practice.  The  Tchc^me^  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
has  not  fired  her  guns  at  all  for  some  while,  for  fear  of  a  like  reanlt.* 
It  would  be  ioteresting  to  know  how  many  other  warships  are  in  a 
like  predicament — far  more  probably  than  one  hears  about. 

If,  however,  the  criticism  of  the  Admiralty  designs  were  mere 
talk,  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  the  matter  would  hardly 
be  worth  contraverting.  But,  unfortunately,  as  I  have  indicated  in  the 
coarse  of  this  article,  the  matter  is  not  mere  talk.  In  these  days 
of  general  interest  in  the  Navy  every  one  considers  himself  qualified 
to  act  the  critic  directly  he  can  command  a  few  statistics,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  can  do  this  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Some 
years  ago  the  monster  gun  so  tickled  the  popular  fancy  that  oar 
Admiralty  were  driven  to  equip  three  ships  with  these  white  elephants ; 
to-day  *'  the  amount  of  metal  per  ton  of  displacement  that  can  be 
thrown  in  ten  minutes "  is  becoming  the  Grospel.  If  the  men  who 
will  have  to  fight  the  ships  raise  their  voices  they  soon  go  under  before 
the  cry  that  our  naval  officers  are  badly  educated  and  know  little 
concerning  the  theory  of  their  profession  :  the  statistician  is  omni- 
potent. Already  he  has  forced  the  Admiralty  to  alter  the  armament 
of  the  Hyacinth  class.  Next  we  may  look  to  see  4-7-inch  guns  sub- 
stituted for  the  12-pounder8  of  the  Diadems^  or  the  laying  down  of 

*  This  over-gunning  is  not,  however,  a  fault  of  all  Russian  battleships.  The 
Ih-enadsat  AfHuiUdof,  of  8000  tons,  four  12-in.  and  four  C-ln.  guns,  has  an  armament, 
more  or  lesd,  such  as  we  should  give.  But  the  weight  of  armour  carried  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  we  should  have  attempted. 
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a  servile  copy  of  the  absurd  Bossia.  The  Caiwpxis  class  have  been 
designed  to  satisfy  a  popular  fad  on  the  matter  of  speed  ;  to  satisfy 
another  fad  the  foremost  and  aftermost  gnns  on  their  main  decks 
have  been  sponsoned — a  thing  that  will  not  go  to  improve  their  sea- 
worthiness. They  carry  two  or  more  6-inch  guns  in  excess  on  what  on 
oar  nsaal  scale  of  armament  to  displacement  they  should  carry.  Tet 
the  conditions  of  sea  warfare  are  practically  identical  now  with  what 
they  were  at  the  end  of  1893,  when  thei  Majestic  was  designed.  The 
resisting  power  of  armour  may  be  a  little  greater ;  but  nothing  else 
has  changed ;  the  end-on  fighting  position  is  just  as  equivocal  now  as 
then.  In  the  consideration  of  the  designs  for  the  Majestic  everything 
now  embodied  in  the  Canopus  must  have  been  considered,  and  the 
Majestic  is  a  fighting-machine  with  which  her  ofi&cers  are  supremely 
content,  nor  do  I  think  any  of  them  would  be  anxious  to  turn  over 
to  the  CanopiLs. 

There  is,  then,  food  for  reflection  in  the  changes  that  have  been 
effected  in  our  battleship  designs.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
difference  may  not  be  very  great ;  but  the  vital  question  is — where 
will  this  sort  of  thing  end  ;  and  what  sort  of  Navy  shall  we  have  if 
the  movement  gathers  momentum  ?  The  Admiralty  appear  to  have 
had  the  inch  forced  out  of  them  :  how  long  now  before  the  ell  will  be 
demanded  ?     And  what  then? 

Fbed.  T.  Jane. 
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THE  friend  of  Flaubert  and  Tonrgenieff,  of  the  de  Gonoonits  and 
de  Maapassant,  Alphonse  Dandet  somved  all  his  contemporaries 
in  literature  save  only  Zola.  He  was  bat  fifty-aeyen  at  his  death,  yet 
even  in  his  lifetime  he  had  come  to  be  numbered  with  a  past  genera- 
tion  of  writers.  Literary  ideals  in  Paris  are  swift  in  their  growth, 
still  swifter  in  their  decay.  Daudet  knew  nothing  of  symbolism  or 
of  mysticism ;  he  never  wrote  a  single  psychological  page.  Thus  he 
belongs  unmistakably  to  the  middle,  and  not  to  the  close,  of  oar 
century.  By  his  natural  gifts  he  might  have  identified  himself  either 
with  realism  or  with  romanticism,  for  he  combined  to  an  unusual  extent 
a  keen  imaginative  sense  with  a  remarkable  power  of  observation. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  frequently  been  claimed  as  an  adherent 
by  the  exponents  of  both  these  rival  schools  of  thought.  In  reality 
Daudet  belonged  to  no  definite  school  of  fiction.  Nor  has  he  left  any 
disciples.  He  was  a  subtle  blend  of  the  Provencal  and  the  Parisian, 
and  the  main  characteristics  of  his  writing  could  neither  be  taught 
nor  acquired.  Of  himself  Daudet  used  to  speak  as  an  improvisator, 
a  troubadour.  He  was  endowed  as  a  birthright  with  the  Provenpal 
gift  of  song,  and  although  the  author  of  '^  Les  Prunes  "  and  ''  Lea 
Amoureuses "  wrote  few  verses  after  his  twentieth  year,  it  is  his 
lyrical  gift  that  permeates  his  prose  with  much  of  its  undeniable  grace. 
In  his  youth  a  dreamer  and  a  poet,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  life,  he  became  in  later  years  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  human  existence  amid  the  hideous  accessories  and  the 
demoralising  influences  of  a  great  city.  The  naturalist  movement 
laid  its  spell  upon  him  as  upon  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  for 
a  time  he  deliberately  drilled  his  vagrant  fancies  to  the  tedious  repro- 
duction of  aspects  of  life  with  which  his  essential  nature  was  entirely 
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^ont  of  harmony.  Yet  io  spite  of  this  lamentable  midconceptioa  of  his 
irt»  he  rematned  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  trae  Meridiooalt  with  all  the 
vivacity,  the  Imnhomii^  the  irrepreBeible  optimism  of  the  suony 
soathern  temperament. 

In  a  natnre  »o  volatile  aa  that  of  Daudet,  it  is  not  easy  to  analyBe 
L'Clearly  the  component  psrta^  nor  of  writing  so  various  as  of  that  of  the 
Lettres    de  mon  Moulin  "  and— let  as   say^ — *'  Les  Rois  en  Exil," 
to  indicate  the  permanent  characteristics.      Contrasts  lie  generally  more 
■•on  the  surface  than  points  of  contact.     But  taking  Daudet's  work  as 
le  whole^  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  his  greatest  gifc  was  his  gift  of 
{pleasing,  of  all  literary  qualities  at  once  the  most  impalpable  and  the 
[most  real.     At  his  best  he  was  so  charming  a  writer  that  he  almost 
ikme  a  great  one.     The  most  sordid  subjects  are  invested  by  him 
with  a  certain  grace  ;  the  moat  unworthy  character  depicted  by  his 
pen    retains    an    irresistible  claim    npon    our    affections.     With   the 
uncritical   world   Daudet  enjoyed   a    popularity  to   which   neither   a 
Flaubert  nor  a  Balzac  has  ever  attained.      His    novels  ran  quickly 
r  through   dozens  of  editions  \  wealth   came  aa  the   final   seal  to  his 
[triumph.      And  yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  wholly 
Meserve  the  European  Bucoess  tha  the  enjoyed.     Although  the  result 
[tnay  have  been    nnequali  Daudet  was    at  all  times  a  diligent  and 
DUBcientioua  writer,  giving  of  his  beat,  and  not — consciously  at  least 
[- — -playing  to  the  gallery.     In  his  early  garret  days  in  Paris,  with 
tarvation  held  barely  at  arm's  length,  he  persistently  refased  to  earn 
easy  competencj©  by  prostituting  his  pen  to  boulevard  journalism, 
a  or   would   be   ever  risk  deterioration    in  the   literary  form  of    the 
^*  Contea  '*  that  de  Villemesaant   gladly   accepted  for   the  Figaro  by 
cklesaly  multiplying  their  prod  action.      The  charm  reflected  in  his 
fworks  lay  in  the  man  himaelC  and  earned  for  him  a  host  of  friends  and 
unclouded  domestic  life^ — it  lay  in  his  open,  sunny,  inconsequent, 
outhern  natare,  with  his  quick  sympathies,  his  irony  at  once  forcible 
ind  delicate,  his  ready  tears.    It  lay  in  the  spontaneousnesa  of  his  talent^ 
[  his  Provencal  gift  of  improvisation.    One  seema  to  feel,  at  least  in  his 
Birller  work,  that  he  wrote  from  the  very  necesaities  of  his  nature,  as  the 
irk  sings,  unencumbered  by  theories  concerning  his  art  or  by  doctri- 
lire  views  on  methods  of  compositioD.     And  it  lay,  too,  in  what  was 
essential  eharacteristic  of  hia  nature^  his  rapid  alternation  of  mood. 
fake  even  the  slightest  of  his  **  Contes,^'  **  La  Chevre  de  ^I.  Seguin  '' 
or  "  Les   Vieux  '*   in  the   **  Lettres  de   mon    Moulin,*'  or  any  of  his 
sketches  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.      Within  a  few  pages  he  is  in 
turn  sad,  gay,  sentimental,  ironical,    pathetic,  and  one  mood  glides 
into  the  next  without  jar  or  friction.      And  so  he  seldom  wearies  his 
readers,  their  attention  is  lUways  kept  on  the  alert ;  one  reads  with  a 
oonstant   pleasing  sense   of  the    unexpected   in  thought  or   phrase. 
Daudet  alt  through  his  life  was  an  attractive  personality,  and  the 
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popularity  of  his  books  was  inextricably  boond  up  with  himeelf.  His 
very  appearance  accorddd  with  the  popalar  ideal  of  a  Bohemian  genias. 
Hifi  well-cat  featoresi  bis  large  liquid  eyes,  bis  black  hair  falling  id 
loose  locks  over  his  forehead,  locks  which  not  eren  the  official  reqaefe^j 
of  the  Ddc  de  Morny  could  induce  him  to  cat,  rendered  hioi 
conspicDoofily  interesting  figtire.  His  life-eize  portrait  by  Carri^re^ 
the  refined,  melancholy  face  gazing  ont  of  a  brown  midt,  was  oi>e  of 
the  sensations  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  Exhibition  some  five  years  ago, 
Daudet  was  always  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  The  miseries  of  bis 
childbood  passed  lightly  o?6r  his  genial  natnre,  and  bis  early  struggk 
in  Paris,  if  acute,  were  at  least  of  short  dnration,  for  the  young  poef 
was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  de  Morny,  acting  at  the  request 
of  the  Empress,  offered  him  a  post  in  one  of  the  Ministerial  office 
From  that  time  his  livelihood  was  assured,  and  his  verses^  his  goodi 
looks,  and  an  Empress's  patronage  qnickly  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
thirty  years*  successful  career  as  a  novelist. 

Judged  simply  as  a  charming  and  succeesful  writer  of  '*  Contee,** 
Daudet  deserves  all  the  praise   that    has  been  bestowed  upon  him  ; 
probably  no  writer  of  our  day  has  given  more  pleasure  to  a  greaterj 
number  of   people ;    but  if  he   is  to   be  compared   with   the   great 
creative   novelists  of  the  century^ — with  Tolstoi,  or  even  with  Toor- 
genieff,  with  Balzac,  or  with  Flaubert — it  becomes  at  once  apparent  j 
that  he  stands  on  an   infinitely  lower  plane.     The   mere  suggestioa* 
of  such  comparison   would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  that  the  novelist 
bimself  in  later  life  came  to  regard  his  vocation  as  a  delineation  of 
*'  mCBurs  Farisiennes  "  with  so  mncb   solemnity,  and  that  the  outside 
world  is  apt  to  judge  of  a  man's  merit  purely  by  the  measure  of  Ms 
success.     To    many    estimable  persons  the  fact  that   *'Tartarin   da^ 
Tarascon  *'  has  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand,  whereas  the  *'  HIducatioii ' 
Sentimentale "   has    never    attained    to    popular    recognition  at   all, 

.appears  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  former  is  the  greater  booi 
of  the  two.     Paudet's  limitations  were  the   inevitable  outcome  of  hisl 
qualities.     All  his  work  is  on  the  surface.     He  sees  all  the  colour, 
none  of  the  mystery  of  life.     He  never  once  penetrates  to  its  hidden  J 
meanings.     Take  his   pathos,  perhaps  with   the   ordinary  public  the^ 
most  popular  of    all   his  attributes.     It  is   the  pathos   of  a  facile^ 

.emotional  temperament  quickly  stirred  to  sorrow  by  those  obvious 
calamities  in  life  which  appeal  to  even  the  least  imaginative  of  on- 
lookers.  To  Daudet  his  pathos  was  true  and  real,  and  it 
invariably  expressed  with  a  charming  ingenuousness  ;  but  it  would  beJ 
idle  to  pretend  what  he  ever  penetrated  to — indeed,  that  he  wsiS-n 
conscious  of — the  intimate  tragedy  of  life.  A  facile  brilliancy  of 
style  is  hardly  compatible  with  a  divining  sense  of  '*  le  deaeous  des 
choses,"  If  the  eye  is  attracted  and  retained  by  external  features, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  cannot  also  pierce  beneath  the  snrfaoew^ 
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Dandet  excelled  in  coaveying  irapressions  with  extraordinary  vividness. 
He  belonged  to  the  **  plein  air*'  school  of  impressionists.  He  loved 
garish  coloors  and  startling  contrasts  and  hard  sunshine.  He  was 
content  to  paint  what  he  saw,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  its 
possible  hidden  significance.  Readei-s  of  '*  Numa  Roumestan  "  will 
remember  the  opening  chapter  describing  the  great  public  fAte  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Aps,  Numa  himself  the  central  6gure  on  the  plat- 
form, Daudet  was  in  his  element  in  such  a  scene.  The  dust,  the 
glare,  the  crowd,  the  noisy  enthusiasm  of  his  beloved  Proven^anx 
are  reproduced  with  an  almost  passionate  enthnsiasm.  He  h  carried 
away  by  what  he  himself  termed  **  TenHure  mi'ridionale/*  of  which 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  his  share. 

Daudet  lives  entirely  in  the  present.  His  subjects  are  all  chosen 
from  contemporary  French  life.  There  is  no  trace  in  his  writing  of 
classic  culture,  or  even  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  his  own  or  of  any  other  country.  He  relies  for  his  material  entirely 
upon  his  eyes.  He  notes  what  he  sees  and  he  constructs  his  novels 
from  the  stores  he  has  accumulated.  The  result  is  to  give  a  cnrionsly 
scattered,  detached  impression  of  life  seen  entirely  from  the  outside. 
All  his  characters  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  Their  outer 
characteristics,  their  appearance,  their  attitudes,  their  gestures  are 
painted  with  vivid  realism  ;  every  personage  has  hia  distinguishing 
trait ;  we  are  shown  their  actions  at  certain  moments  in  their  lives  ;  we 
are  familiar  with  their  talk,  their  colloquialisms,  their  patois ;  but  of 
their  hidden  life,  of  the  motives  which  impel  their  conduct,  of  their 
spiritual  oonsciousness  we  know  liberally  nothing.  The  marvellous 
growth  of  the  human  aonl  swayed  this  way  and  that  by  intangible 
ever-contendiug  infloences  is  as  a  closed  book  to  Daudet.  Having 
conceived  his  characters  under  a  certain  aspect,  he  presents  them  under 
the  same  aspect  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  M.  Jnles  Lemaitre  some- 
where describes  them  as  dc  vtridifiU€S  d  vivantcs  jnariondtfs,  and  the 
phrase  has  always  remained  in  my  mind  -as  a  peculiarly  happy  one. 
They  are  animated  dolls  of  which  M.  Daudet  himself  pulls  the  strings. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  by  his  characters  that  our  author  has  become 
most  famous.  Bompard,  Delobelle,  Tartarin  have  been  for  years 
househould  names  in  France,  and  form  part  of  the  literary  stock-in- 
trade  of  every  journalist.  The  fact  is  a  testimony  to  Daudet's  gift  for 
seiztug  the  predominant  external  trait  in  a  man's  character,  and 
placing  it  in  so  vivid  a  light  that  the  most  obtuse  reader  cannot  fail 
to  carry  away  the  desired  impression.  In  other  words,  Daudet  was  a 
caricaturist,  not  a  character-painter,  and  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  the 
most  notorious  of  his  creations,  was  the  most  obvious  caricature  of 
them  all.  To  have  introduced  the  infinite  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  that  go  to  make  up  a  real  human  portrait,  would,  in  his  case, 
have  been  merely  to  blur  bis  outline,  and  deprive  his  work  of  what 
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proved  to  be  its  most  efftsctive  claim  on  popular  admimtian.      Bol 
it  is  surely  needless  to  point  oat   how  woefally  his   novels  saflfer 
works  of  art  from  this  very  elementary  method  of  procedurei 
Daudet  has  never  conceived  his  characters  as  a  harmonions  whole,  witb"^ 
their   external  visible   actions    as   the  inevitable   ontcome  of    hidden 
spiritnal  indnences,  so  he  has   found  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  di 
harmony  in  their  condnct  at  such  times  as   he  presents  them   before^ 
the  reader.     We  ask  ourselves  why  Le  Nabab  should  allow  himself  to 
be  so  easily  befooled  by  the  financiers  of  the  Caisse  TerritorUle  when 
he  had   made  an  immense  fortune  mainly    by  his  own  coorage  andj 
canning,  or  why  little   patient  Desir^e  Dalobelle  after  years  of  self* 
sacrificing  toil  should  make  a  foolish  attempt  to  drown  herself.      We 
should  like  to  understand  why  the  stolid  hard-headed  Astier  Bcht 
after  facing  with  fortitude  his  public  exposure  before  the  AcfidemjJ 
ehould  have  felt  impelled  to  commit  suicide  owing  to  the  venomoti 
attack  made  upon  him  in  private  by  his  wife,  with  whom  for  years  her^ 
had  lived  in  rirtual  estrangement,  or  why  Queen  Fr^dcriqae,  so  di  gui- 
ded in  her  downfall,  should  suddenly  have  so  forgotten  herself  as  to 
strike  her  husband's  valet  in  the  face.     I  do  not  suggest  that  thaaapj 
evident  inconsistencies  are  contrary  to  all  human  possibility — our  dail] 
life  is  made  np  of  inconsiBtencieB — but  surely  in  a  novel  the  hidden 
caosea  contributing  to  the  unexpected  should  at  least  be  ind 
Daudet  leaves  it  to  the   reader  to  supply  the  missing  links  at 
discretiont 

Alphonse  Daadet*s  writings  di\4de  themselves  naturally  into  twc 
categories :  in  the  first  we  have  the  Provencal  and  autobiographical'l 
fieries,  consisting  of  the  majority  of  his  abort  stories,  '*  Jack,"  "  Le 
Petit  Chose/*  and  the  **  Tartarin "  volumes ;  and  in  the  second  the 
'*  moeurs  Pai'iftiennes,"  starting  with  "  Froment  Jeune  et  Risier  Aio6  " 
^1874),  and  passing  through  *'Le  Nabab,"  ''Les  Rois  en  Exil,** 
**  Numa  Ronmestan/'  and  '*  Sapho  "  up  to  **  L'Immortel "  (1889).  I 
should  like  to  prophesy  that  if  Daudet  be  read  at  all  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  for  the  sake  of  the  earlier  Provencal  stories,  and  not  for  £he 
novels  on  Parisian  life  by  which  mainly  he  made  his  fortune.  In 
Provence  he  was  at  home ;  his  natural  gifts  had  full  play ;  the  very 
mistral  had  an  invigorating  effect  upon  him.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  turned  lovingly  to  *'nutre  beau  Midi  o^  Ton  chante,  oh  Ton 
danse,  le  Midi  du  vent,  da  soleil,  da  mirage,  de  tout  ce  qui  poetise  et 
^largit  la  vie/*  And  as  a  young  man,  as  often  as  it  was  possible,  he 
would  tear  himself  away  from  Paris,  and  revel  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Bodety  of  Mistral,  and  the  little  band  of  Provenv^al  poets  who  sur- 
Tonnded  him«  At  such  times  he  was  like  a  Highlander  treading  onoe 
again  his  native  heather,  and  everything  he  wrote  in  the  ment 
exhilaration  produced  by  a  sense  of  his  native  air  still  fresh  upon  hii 
seems  to  me  to  possess  an  infectious  gaiety  not  to  be  found  in  hia 
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other  works.  It  is  only  in  his  *'  Contes,"  first  pablished  in  the 
Figaro,  and  aabseqaently  collected  under  the  titles  of  '*  Lettres  d© 
mon  Moulin,"  "  Femmes  d'Artistes,"  **Conte8  du  Lnndi/*  &c.,  that 
the  real  unspoilt  Daadet  is  to  be  found.  One  asks  oneself  in  despair 
how  the  author  of  *'  La  ^lule  du  Papa  "  or  **  Le  Roman  du  Chaperon 
Rouge  "  could  ever  have  forced  himself  to  write  with  infinite  drudgery 
*^  Les  Rois  en  Estil  "  or  *^  Le  Nabab."  Dandet,  as  much  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  set  the  fashion  for  the  short  story,  and  within 
their  slender  limits,  these  early  fruits  of  his  boyish  fancy  are  perfect 
in  form*  Full  of  au  exquisite  sensibility,  a  quaintn^ss  of  conception, 
their  greatest  charm  is  still  their  abeolute  spoutaneousness.  They  are 
the  facUe  creation  of  a  gay  and  sympathetic  imagination,  constructed 
from  the  slightest  materials.  Sometimes  there  is  no  pretence  at  a 
€tory  or  incident^  the  author  simply  paints  a  picture  which  stands  out 
in  luminous  colours,  as  in  *^  Les  Vienx/'  a  glimpse  of  an  old  married 
couple  waited  on  by  two  Htfcle  orphans  in  blue,  or  in  **  Las  Deux 
Auberges,"  the  one  silent  aud  deserted,  the  other  crowded  and  noisy. 
Occasionally  he  may  be  trivial,  but  he  ia  never  banal,  never  common- 
place^ and  the  little  stories  seem  to  retain  a  perennial  freshness  of 
sentiment. 

In  the  later  '*  Contes  '*  the  imagination  is  less  vagrant,  and  the  author 
has  drawn  raoro  freely  upon  his  personal  experiences.  Many  of  his 
stories  deal  with  Algiers,  where  Dandet  spent  a  winter  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  and  where  hia  passion  for  Southern  colouring  received 
a  strong  impetus,  and  many  are  suggested  by  the  events  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  Even  here  the  quaintly  humorous  note  is  not 
altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  frivolous  little  tale  of  **  Les  Petits 
P4t43  '* ;  but  the  stories,  written  as  they  were  for  a  daily  paper^ 
come  to  reflect  more  and  more  the  melancholy  feelings  of  the 
time.  Oaudet  had  already  learnt  the  value  of  pathos  in  fiction. 
**  Le  Petit  Chose "  triumphed  by  its  tears,  and  even  to-day,  in 
epite  of  its  somewhat  morbid  sentimentality  and  the  obvious  ama- 
tenriahnesa  in  the  treatment — it  was  the  first  long  book  on  which 
Daudet  had  embarked — it  is  still  possible  to  read  with  pleasure  all 
the  early  chapters,  the  nairt  recital  of  the  woes  that  befell  the 
poor  little  poet  as  inon  in  a  French  college.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  dwell  on  the  sad  and  ignoble  side  of  human  life, 
yet,  happily,  he  can  never  aee  life  wholly  m  nolr.  Take  the  little 
sketch  of  "  Arthur,*'  the  drunken  husband  who  squanders  his  money 
and  beats  his  wife  on  Saturday  nights.  Zola  and  his  imitators  would 
have  seen  nothing  beyond  the  brutal  fact,  and  would  have  depicted 
wife  and  children  permanently  ahrntis  by  hunger  and  ill-treatment, 
Dandet,  on  the  contrary,  realised  that  to  even  the  most  squalid  home 
there  come  moments  of  peace  and  relaxation,  and  so  he  adds  a  half- 
coQiic,  half-pathetic  scene  of  the  drunkard  on  Sunday  afternoon  aing- 
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icg  sentimental  songs  on  the  balcony  for  the  entertainment  of  admiring 
neighbours  and  his  relenting  wife.  It  seems  to  me  a  characteriaUe 
example  of  bis  attitude  towards  his  art. 

Daadet*s  friendship  with  Zola  and  his  temporary  adherence  to  the 
principles  inculcated  by  the  M6dan  school  exercised  the  most  fatal 
results  on  his  artistic  career.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  charmizig 
talent  for  improvising  graceful  fancies,  the  novelist  came  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  vocation  in  art  lay  in  the  laborious  reproduction  of 
life  in  its  most  material  features.  And  so  he  launched  into  his  long 
series  of  '^  mosar^  Parisiennes/'  in  each  of  which  a  certain  phase  of 
Parisian  life,  the  one  more  repulsive  than  the  other,  is  elaborately  and 
scrupulously  portrayed.  In  his  later  life  there  was  nothing  be  was 
more  proud  of  than  his  endless  note-books — the  bricks  and  mortar 
with  which  his  literary  palaces  were  to  be  built.  It  became  a  mania 
with  him  to  accumulate  descriptions,  thoughts,  anecdotes,  names, 
with  a  view  to  future  production.  It  was  his  boast  that  his  charactenEr 
were  all  taken  from  life  and  were  studied  ''  sur  le  vif ,"  and  were  in 
no  sense  the  creation  of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  lamentable  misconception.  Daudet  deliberately  did 
his  utmost  to  smother  his  natural  optimistic  temperament  beneath  the 
dead  weight  of  realistic  pessimism.  He  crowded  his  I>age8  with 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  with  fortune-hunters  aud  intrigantes.  The 
hideous  corruption  Ijiog  close  behind  a  brilliant  civilisation,  the 
secret  vices  of  the  great,  the  unblushing  rapacity  of  the  poor,  the 
effrontery  of  all  in  the  ruthless  struggle  for  wealth  and  power,  be* 
came  to  him  absorbing  subjects  of  study.  It  is  in  ''  Le  Nabab,"  and 
its  immediate  successor  '^  Les  Rois  en  Exil/'  that  the  evil  effects  of 
this  unfortunate  development  are  to  be  seen  in  their  most  destructive 
form.  Even  at  the  time  the  success  of  these  volumes  was  mainly  a 
surds  lie  scanf7rt/c,  and  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one 
reading  them  for  pleasure.  IVoperly  speaking,  neither  is  a  novel  at 
all ;  neither  has  any  unity  of  interest  or  of  action.  They  are  chapters^ 
hien  doc/nncnfri,  'A  I'arifeian  social  history  of  the  day.  Each  con- 
sists of  a  fieriini  of  d«'Hcriptive  passages,  of  pictures  crowded  with 
characters  and  ov<rrlvJ'?n  with  detail,  of  incidents  strung  together  by 
the  very  slight'f'-t  c^>nrj'rcUng  thread. 

In  Tour^enieff'H  recently  translated  correspondence  there  is  a^ 
romark  referriDj^  to  the  publication  of  **  Le  Nabab."  "  I  think,"  the 
Itus&ian  novelij-t  writes  to  a  friend,  **  I  shall  make  up  my  mind  to 
write  him  a  trvJhfid  letter."  And  then,  on  second  thoughts,  remem*- 
bering  hov  pen«itive  Via  brother- novelist  was  to  adverse  criticism,  he 
adds  :  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imap.^inf)  tli*i  line  of  criticism  that  the  creator  of  **  Lisa  " 
would  have  adopted  towards  his  friend,  whom  be  so  clearly  saw  to  be 
launched  on  a  disastrous  track.     I  am  fully  aware   that  there   are 
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pages  of  description  in  these  volumes  which  have  called  forth  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  dif^tioguished  French  critics  hj  their  con* 
acientioas  exactitude,  their  convincing  truth.  Daudet  has  bden  at 
great  pains  to  hunt  up  curious  and  little-known  developments  of 
Paris  life — such  as  the  Agence  Tom  L6vis;  the  house  in  which 
Elysfie  M^raut  had  lived  for  eighteen  years;  the  church  of  the 
Franciscan  fathers,  and  has  painted  them  with  elaborate  and  even 
startling  %^muemhlaiw:.  Bat  these  lengthy  descriptions  have,  as  a 
role,  the  very  slenderest  connection  with  the  main  story,  and  by  their 
number  and  prolixity  they  become  intolerably  wearisome. 

Their  very  vivid oeas  and  accuracy  are  prodactive  of  a  sense  of 
disproportion ;  as  much  emphasis  is  given  to  the  most  insiguificant 
detail  as  to  the  central  6gare*  Everything  is  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  the  picture,  in  the  fall  glare  of  the  light.  There  is  no  appreciation 
of  values^  no  fading  away  into  the  distance,  no  gradation  of  tone. 
In  the  end  the  rapid  saccession  of  one  impression  after  another 
fatigues  the  eye  as  it  is  fatigoed  by  a  revolving  kaleidoscope.  And 
when  all  is  said,  the  fundamental  question  arises  whether  the  subject 
has  been  the  least  worthy  of  treatment.  The  private  vices  of  dethroned 
monarchs,  the  mass  of  avarice  and  corruption  that  seethes  round  the 
Buccessful  parvenu — why  need  we  pry  into  one  or  the  other  ?  They 
have  no  real  bearing  on  the  problems  of  hnman  life.  They  do  not 
touch  any  of  the  fundamental  chords  of  the  human  heart.  At  best 
they  are  but  the  accidental  and  abnormal  product  of  an  artificial 
fiooiety.  Even  ^*  8apho/'  with  all  its  faults^  can  claim  a  far  stronger 
justification  for  its  existence.  In  it  Daudet  describes  a  certain  phase 
in  the  relations  betv?een  man  and  woman  which  must  have  had  its 
counterpart  in  every  age.  But  for  the  two  volumes  we  have  been 
examining  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  justification.  The  charactera 
are  almost  uniformly  sordid  and  despicable  ;  it  is  only  here  and 
there — in  the  affection  of  Le  Nabab  for  his  aged  mother,  or  in  the 
relations  of  Qaeen  Fr^ddriqne  to  her  afflicted  little  son — that  we  can 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  Daudet  who  wrote  '*  Lettres  de  men  Monlin/* 
Over  all  the  rest  the  curse  of  so-called  realism  lies  heavily. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  this  was  only  a  phase  in  the 
novelist's  career.  A  great  deal  of  the  evil  inlluence  had  been  flung 
off  a  couple  of  years  later  when  Daudet  published  *'  Numa  Roume^ 
Stan/'  Here  he  is  back  again  in  his  natural  element,  for  the  book  though 
Domioally  belonging  to  the  **  mceura  Parisiennes  "  series,  deals  almost 
«xclu!»ively  with  his  beloved  Midi.  And  of  all  Daudet" a  more  ambi- 
tious efforts  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  novel  that  can  still  be  read 
with  real  enjoyment.  In  a  sense  **  Numa  *'  is  the  complement  to 
'*  Tartarin  ** ;  the  one  ifl  the  caricature^  the  other  the  reality.  Of 
Tartarin  what  can  be  said  that  has  not  been  said  a  hundred  times  ? 
It  was  written  in  the  exuberance  of  the  novelist  s  youth,  but  it  appeals 
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to  men  of  every  age.  It  haa  been  the  source  of  gennine  merriment 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  For  myself  I  must  confess  that 
literary  caricature  has  aa  a  rule  no  attraction,  and  - '  Tartarin  but  le» 
Alpes  "  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  aocomplieh.  Bat  the  **  Aventnres 
Prodigieuaes,**  in  spite  of  a  strong  previooa  prejudice  againat  it^ 
vanquished  me  by  its  irresistible  verve,  and  by  the  delightful  air  of 
conviction  which  in  vests  the  absurd  story  with  all  the  importance  of 
a  historical  narrative.  The  broad  farce  is  relieved  by  many  tenches 
of  delicate  irony,  and  by  charm iug  first  impressions  of  the  aemi- 
tropical  Algerian  scenery  which  made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  tb» 
young  traveller.  Like  a  true  Proveu^al,  Daudet  is  himself  carried 
away  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of  his  brain  towards  exaggei*ation* 
Ab  the  story  advances  he  trades  more  and  more  recklessly  on  the 
gullibility  of  his  readers,  piling  up  marvel  upon  marvel  until  at  length 
the  culminatiug  point  is  reached,  when  the  irrepressible  camel  pnr&nes 
the  train  that  conveys  the  hero  from  Marseilles  home  to  Ta 
and  shares  in  the  welcome  at  the  station.  "'  Viie  luMe  bU€^^*  aays  Tartarin' 
calmly.     ''  Ellc  vi'a  mt  titer  tous  m€s  lions'^ 

Having  thus  delivered  his  soul  over  **  Tartarin/ *  Daudet  was  able 
to  paint  a  real  sober  picture  of  the  Meridional  in  "Numa  RoameBtaQa" 
"  LHomme  da  Midi/'  he  remarks  in  the  **  Aventures  Prodigieoaes,,^ 
**  ne  ment  pas,  il  se  trorape*  II  ne  dit  pas  toujours  la  v§rite  mais  il 
croit  la  dire.  Son  mensonge  k  lui  ce  n  est  pas  da  mensonge,  c*€ 
nne  esp^<^  de  mirage.'*  '*  Numa  Roumestan  "  seems  to  have  bee 
written  in  illustration  of  the  aphorism,  and  certainly  Daudet 
never  come  so  close  to  real  character-drawing  as  in  his  descriptic 
of  the  "  grand  Meridional/'  his  talents  and  his  weaknesses,  his 
good-nature,  his  colossal  egotism,  his  utter  untrustworthiness.  He 
has  a  thorough  grip  of  his  subject,  and  be  enters  into  it  with  all  the 
verve  and  zest  of  his  earlier  manner.  For  many  years  Numa  was 
accepted  as  a  kindly  caricature  of  Gambetta.  In  reality  Daudet  was 
deliberately  painting  an  unkind  portrait  of  himself  with  his  Uttia 
weaknesses  enlarged  into  vices,  and  his  own  marriage,  which  was  ao 
conspicuous  a  success,  turned  to  failure.  For  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Rosalie  with  her  serious  well-balanced  northern  temperament  and 
her  admirable  virtues  is  none  other  than  Mme.  Daudet,  who  kept  a 
restraining  hand  on  her  husband's  prodigalities,  and  changed  the  gay 
casual  Bohemian  into  the  hard-working  pht  de  famille.  It  is  no 
doubt  because  the  story  of  Numa  came  home  to  him  so  closely  that 
he  has  been  able  to  invest  it  with  a  human  interest  far  above  that  of 
hifi  other  books.  The  problem  of  the  fusion  of  Nortli  and  South,, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  apparent  inconsistenciee  in 
the  French  character*  was  strongly  exempliiied  in  his  own  household^ 
and  to  the  novelist  it  naturally  suggested  much  interesting  speculatic 
Mme.  Daudet  waa  a  woman  of  unoaual  culture,  and  herself  a 
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peteDt  critic  to  whose  jadgment  her  husband  con&tantly  referred^ 
That  his  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  oae  is  the  testimony  of  all 
their  friends.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  question  whether  the  life  of  a 
prosperous  hourgtois  which,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his  wife^^ 
admirable  supervifiiou,  the  novelist  was  enabled  to  lead^  served  the 
higher  interests  of  his  art — whether  it  might  not  have  prospered  better 
in  a  garret  of  tie  Quartier  Latin*  or  better  still,  in  some  Provencal 
village,  and  whether  all  the  circnmstances  of  his  marriage  did  not 
interpose  a  barrier  between  him  and  that  Provencal  life  from  which 
he  drew  all  his  best  ingpu*ation.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  milieu  • 
in  which  his  later  life  was  spent  was  to  place  the  novelist's  work  on  too 
high  a  plane  and  to  nrge  him  into  methods  of  composition  quite  foreign 
to  his  natural  bent,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  great  loss  in  spon- 
taneity and  grace^  his  two  most  valuable  qualities.  And  in  this  tendency 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  ^Ime.  Daiidet  had  her  share  of  responsibility. 
Something  of  all  this  may  have  lain  at  the  back  of  the  novelist'e 
mind  when  after  twenty  years  of  married  life  he  wrote  his  **  Numa 
Roumestan,"  holding  the  balance  as  between  man  and  wife  with  a 
acrupnlous  care  throughout  the  story.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  at  heart 
the  sympathies  of  the  author  are  all  with  his  florid  hero,  and  hia  ill- 
doings^  if  unsparingly  chronicled,  are  treated  with  a  lightness  of 
toQch  which  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  theme. 

Daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  Daudet  wrote  little. 
The  chronic  pain  of  an  incurable  disease  which  rendered  all  exertion 
irksome  fully  explains  this  decline  in  literary  activity.  But  his  name 
was  kept  prominently  before  the  public  by  the  great  controversy  con- 
cerning his  attitude  towards  the  Academy,  a  controversy  the  echoes  of 
which  lingered  around  his  death-bed.  To  Englishmen  the  whole^ 
quarrel  savours  somewhat  of  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  but  for  the  average 
Frenchman  before  whose  eyes  the  Academy  looms  in  majestic  propor- 
tions, the  poblication  of  **  L'Immortel ''  became  an  event  of  almost 
national  importance.  Whether  Daudet's  attitude  was  the  result  of 
mere  petulant  caprice  or  of  definite  convictiouj  he  certainly  allowed 
his  natural  boiihomie  to  forsake  him  when  he  held  up  to  grotesque 
ridicule  the  petty  weaknesses  of  forty  estimable  citisjens.  **  Llm- 
mortel  ■*  is  written  throughout  in  a  very  "  mt'chant "  mood,  and  apart 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  its  production,  it  has  already  become 
very  tedious  reading.  The  prejudice  is  too  obvious,  the  sarcasm  too 
unmeasured,  and  the  whole  assumption  on  which  the  main  attack  is 
based — i.e,,  the  possibility  of  a  scholar  in  Astier  Behu*s  position  being 
the  dupe  of  a  whole  series  of  historical  forgeries — is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  Prom  the  literary  standpoint  '*  L'lmmortel  *'  is 
a  failure,  ae  novels  with  too  obvious  a  purpose  are  apt  to  be.  But 
in  the  end  it  is  probable  that  Daudet's  reputation  was  enhanced  by 
hia  revolt   against  national  conventionality,   for   the  Academy  could 
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zjLT*  giren  hizi  nothing  that  he  did  not  already  enjoy,  and  his  refosal 
*  >  w.  Licstlf  among  the  Immortals  adorned  him,  in  the  eyes  at 
\^^z  r,i  foreigners,  with  a  certain  halo  of  disinterestednesSy  not,  I 
fear  a!vyg«ther  merited. 

A  }  ear  cr  tn-o  before  his  death  Daadet  l)roke  silence  with  '^  La 
i^rrtite  ParoLsse."  It  was  almost  like  listening  to  the  voice  of  some 
prerions  generation,  and  the  book  was  received  with  a  certain 
reverfnt  cario.sity.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  to  the  authors 
reputation.  The  story  is  long,  rather  confosed,  deficient  in  clearness 
of  outline.  Yet  it  is  interesting  as  indicatbg  a  definite  raptare  with 
the  naturalist  school,  accompanied  by  a  widened  appreciation  of 
haman  life,  a  more  charitable  interpretation  of  haman  motive. 
Lydie  Feoigan,  tbo  heroine,  is  an  attempt  at  a  psychological  stady 
— not  very  euccessfal  in  its  results,  for  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  why  she  eloped  with  the  little  prbce,  and  why  she  came 
back  to  her  husband.  That  the  attempt  should  have  been  made 
seems  to  show  thst  mcdgrd  Ini  Daudet  had  become  infected  with 
some  of  the  new  literary  ideals  that  had  grown  up  around  him.  And 
the  book  indicates  further  an  acquiescence,  if  nothing  more,  in  that 
revival  of  religious  belief  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  one 
of  the  distinctive  notes  of  French  literature  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  iostiuctive  optimism  of  his  youth  has  crystallised  into  a  benevolent 
philosophy  of  life,  and  a  merely  superficial  agnosticism  has  faded  away 
before  a  dawning  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

To-day  Alphonse  Daudet  is  dead,  and  on  all  sides  an  attempt  ia 
being  made  to  analyse  his  life's  work,  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chafi, 
and  to  measure  out  praise  and  blame  with  historic  impartiality.  I  find  it 
difiicult  to  explain  why  I  cannot  take  leave  of  him  without  a  sense  of 
.sadness  and  failure.  Daudet  was  brilliantly  successful ;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  his  day ;  he  made  a  large  fortune ; 
•he  could  afford  at  the  last  to  despise  the  Academy.  For  the  majority 
-of  men  such  a  career  means  everything  that  the  world  can  give ;  for 
others  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  failure — failure  in  all  that 
makes  for  permanent  fame.  And  it  is  just  here  that  Daudet  has 
failed.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  impression  that  he  ought  to  have 
written  far  better  books  than  he  did,  something  at  least,  apart  from 
,  "  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,"  which  might  have  survived  into  the  coming; 
century.  But  he  never  penetrated  beyond  the  trivialities  of  life. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  higher  estimate  of  his  natural 
.powers  is  based  on  a  misconception,  and  the  sense  of  disappointment 
>may  merely  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  maturer  yearn 
•nannot  endorse  the  uncritical  admiration  of  youth.  It  is  always 
^ffliug  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  objects  of  an  early 
veneration. 

VlUGINIA  M.  Crahtord. 
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THE  action  of  Germany  ab  Kiaochao  bas  at  least  the  one  advantage 
that  it  has  compelled  the  Britlah  Government  and  the  Britiah 
pablic  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  problem  in  the  Far  East. 
When  we  owe  thanks  to  him  least  of  all  men,  Bome  recognition  for 
providing  that  timely  and  salutary  impulse  ia  due  to  the  Emperor 
William,  onr  arch-opponent  on  the  Continent,  where  he  ie  credited, 
perhaps  not  figuratively,  with  conclndiog  all  hie  political  corre- 
spondence in  the  words  of  Cato :  **  Hunc  addio,  Carthaginem  esse 
delendam/' 

The  occupation  of  some  portion  of  Chinese  territory  by  Germany 
dhoald  not  have  surprised  any  one.  Its  occurrence  was  clearly  fore- 
seen, and  in  diplomatic  circles  the  only  marvel  was  that  the  stroke 
should  be  so  long  deferred.  Russia  repaid  herself  for  wrestiug  Liaou- 
tnng  from  Japan  in  1893  with  the  Manchurian  railway  and  the  Secret 
Treaty.  France  was  rewarded  in  the  soothern  provinces.  Germany 
alone  had  received  nothing  for  her  share  in  the  work  of  that  Triple 
Alliance.  Was  it  conceivable  that  the  Germans  would  remain  empty- 
handed  ?  No ;  the  delay  wets  due  to  the  practical  consideration  as  to 
what  it  would  be  best  to  seize,  and  not  to  any  noble  desire  to  import 
generosity  into  the  Imperial  policy*  The  choice  was  not  easy,  and  the 
firmness  of  England  on  one  point  rendered  it  more  difficult.  Germany 
wanted  the  island  of  Chusan  ;  but  England  holds  the  reversion  to  that 
island^  and  onr  rights  there,  despite  Imperial  blandishments,  remain 
intact.  Germany  had  consequently  to  look  elsewhere,  aud,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  choice  of  possible  naval  stations  on  the  extensive 
coast  of  China  is  limited*  The  best  Inlets  are  already  Treaty  ports, 
and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  Germany  did  not  want  a  Treaty  port.  The 
aearch  reaulted  in  the  selection  of  Kiaochao,  a  natural  harbour  of  con- 
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Biderable  capacity,  the  merits  of  which  had  been  attested  by  Rue 
nav^al  authorities.  But  Kiaochao  had  beeu  reserved  to  Bnasia  by  the 
Moscow  Secret  Treaty,  the  existence  of  which  is  now  openly  admitted 
in  Peking,  althongh  the  formal  text  ifs  said  to  be  in  some  points 
different  from  the  draft  pablished  in  China.  What  conld  Germany 
offer  Russia  in  return  for  the  waiving  of  her  rights  over  Eiaochao, 
while  she  extracted  its  cession  from  the  cowed  and  incapable 
Peking  Government  ?  The  answer  could  not  be  eaaier — a  renewal 
of  that  alliance  which  in  1895  deprived  Japan  of  much  of  the  frnit 
of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  while  France,  lost  to  her  sense  of 
dignity  and  independence,  could  always  be  relied  on  to  follow  the  beck 
of  the  Czar, 

But  for  what  purpose  and  agaiost  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it 
been  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  revive  that  Triple  Alliance 
which  saved  Liaontnng  in  1895?  Undoubtedly  for  the  further 
curbing  of  Japan,  whose  naval  and  military  growth  at  the  eastero 
extremity  of  the  empire  figures  like  a  nightmare  in  the  ambitions 
dreams  of  Russian  statesmen.  Germany  has  no  special  cause  of 
enmity  with  Japan,  but  she  want^  a  port  on  the  Chinese  coast  as  a 
means  of  tapping  some  part  of  that  wealthy  commercial  and  mineral, 
with  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  alleged  to  teem,  She  desires  that 
avenue  of  trade  for  its  own  value,  but  still  more  as  a  compenaatioa 
for  the  failure  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  as  an  incentive  to  national  sup- 
port for  the  navy.  Germany  secures  in  Kiaochao  what  she  has  beea 
seeking,  and,  in  return  for  her  moral  support  against  Japan,  Bnssia 
stands  aside  and  permits  her  to  acquire  a  place  that  she  had  coveted 
herself,  and  theoretically  acquired.  Why,  it  may  be  said,  ahoald 
they  have  done  this  ?  Kusaian  stateemen  are  practical.  They  realised 
that,  when  they  came  down  to  Port  Arthur,  there  was  a  risk  of 
England^s  seising  Kiaochao^  a  probably  superior  naval  station  to  Port 
Arthur,  and  they  have  provided  against  that  risk  by  allowing  it  to 
pass  into  the  friendly  hands  of  Germany,  well  knowing  that  Ruaso- 
German  relations  must  be  arranged  on  the  Niemen,  and  not  on  the 
Peiho.  But  these  statements  represent  only  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Bassia  saw  that  th^ 
moment  had  arrived  for  striking  a  further  effective  blow  against  Japaa 
before  her  fleet  should  receive  the  various  important  additions  fronif 
English  and  other  shipyards  on  order,  and  that  it  was  this  perception 
which  made  her  so  ready  to  stand  aside  and  promote  the  personal  viewB 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Russia  does  not  want,  and  is  not  ready  for^ 
war  in  the  Far  East ;  but  she  feels  the  need  of  a  great  pacific  triumph 
over  Japan  similar  to  that  attained  in  1895.  For  this  the  co-operatioa 
of  Germany  and  France  was  necessary.  The  former  has  now  been 
assured  ;  the  latter  was  always  certain* 

The  immediate  causes  of  Busaian  unrest  in  this  quarter  are  the 
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continued  presence  of  Japanese  troops  and  ships  at  Wei-Hai*Wei,  and 
the  discovery  that  Port  Arthur  ie  not  from  a  physical  point  of  view 
the  most  perfect  naval  station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gnlf  of  Pechili. 
The  fear  lest  Kiaochao  should  fall  into  a  rival's  hands  was  one  reason 
for  permitting  Germany  to  acquire  it,  but  the  moat  powerful 
argument  of  all  was  that  in  this  way  alone  could  Grermany'a 
co-operation  be  secured  in  the  meditated  humiliation  of  Japan  by  » 
summary  notice  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers  to  quit  Wei-Hai-Wei 
BuBsiai  whatever  she  would  like,  knows  she  cannot  have  everything  * 
she  has  therefore  resigned  Kiaochao,  while  taking  Port  Arthur  herself 
and  insuring,  as  she  hopes  and  believes  she  has  done,  the  speedy 
evacaation  of  Wei*Hai-Wei  by  Japan.  The  strengthening  of  the 
German  fleet  by  a  good  ship  like  the  Kamrin  Autjusta  and  the  two 
vessels  under  Prince  Henry *9  orders,  a  similar  increase  of  the 
French  fleet,  the  addition  of  the  fine  Russian  cruiser  Romia  to  the 
exceptionally  numerous  liussian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  provided, 
as  was  thought,  the  means  of  enforcing  on  Japan  the  will  of 
the  three  Powers  before  whom  she  had  to  retreat  three  years  ago. 
The  triumph  was  to  be  achieved  without  hostilities.  Japan,  in  face 
of  an  overwhelmingly  superior  naval  force,  would  have  had  no  choice 
save  to  submit. 

Such  were  the  calculations  made  at  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and 
no  one  can  say  yet  that  they  will  not  be  proved  correct.  In  them  it 
is  true  that  the  possibility  of  decisive  action  by  Great  Britain  was 
eomewhat  summarily  brushed  aside*  This  country  had  remained 
indifferent  to  so  much,  she  had  shown  such  a  complete  inability  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  remained  to  her  while  Russia  was 
marking  out  the  destiny  of  China,  and  the  ties  of  family  connections 
with  the  ruling  houses  of  Russia  and  Germany  have  so  fettered  the 
freedom  of  this  country's  political  action,  that  there  was  valid  ground 
for  the  two  Emperors  deeming  it  safe  to  assume  that  England  would 
do  nothing  when  Japan  was  called  upon  to  conclude  her  stay  at 
Wei-Hai-WeL  But  while  they  assumed  it  they  have  also  taken  steps 
to  provide  against  the  contrary.  In  the  skilful  and  gradual  manner 
described  they  have  reinforced  their  fleets  without  throwing  down  an 
absolute  defiance  to  us,  so  that  they  will  possess  a  superiority  over  the 
joint  British  and  Japanese  squadrons*  This  ultimatum,  when 
delivered,  can  only  be  met  by  us  at  the  hazard,  not  only  of  war,  but 
of  a  momentary  naval  defeat,  Germany  does  not  desire  the  matter  to 
reach  that  supremely  critical  phase.  It  is  wished  and  believed  at 
Berlin  that  when  Great  Britain  sees  the  pieces  on  the  board  against 
her  in  the  Yellow  Sea  she  will  knuckle  under  and  advise  Japan  to 
accept  the  inevitable  and  evacuate  Wei-Hai*Wei,  Over  and  above 
this  it  is  possible  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  provide  Europe  with 
a&  object-lesson  that   England  on  the  sea  was  not  eqnal   to  three 
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Powers  combioed,  and  that  wbat  was  trne  to-day  in  tlie  China  i 
might  at  some  fature  date  be  true  in  the  Channel.  The  diacomfitnre 
of  Japan  and  the  farther  humiliation  of  England  are  the  direct 
objects  to  be  attained  by  the  revival  of  the  former  Triple  Alliance  in 
the  Far  Eaat.  But  the  game  ia  to  be  won  by  finesse  and  moral 
force  rather  than  by  recourse  to  violence. 

The  German  Emperor  is  credited  with  having  made  daring  the  last 
year  many  attempts  to  establish  better  relations  with  this  coantry ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  his  erratic  procedure  has  tended  to  defe&t 
bia  own  object.  From  this  country,  which  after  all  opened  China  to 
the  world,  and  never  seized  an  advantage  that  she  did  not  show  her- 
self willing  to  share  with  every  other  nation,  he  could  have  relied  on 
moral  support  and  sympathy  in  exacting  from  the  Chinese  full  repara- 
tion for  the  outrages  on  German  missiouaries.  If  Germany  also 
claimed  her  right  to  found  a  place  of  trade  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  on  onr  part,  provided  that  the  conceesion  of  the  Chinese 
Government  was  to  be  enjojed  eriually  by  all  the  Treaty  Powers, 
Kiaochao,  or  for  that  matter  Port  Arthur,  as  the  same  rule  applies  to 
%  might  be  made  a  northern  Hong  Kong  with  the  German  or  the 
Auasian  flag  waving  over  \t\  but  as  an  integral  part  of  Chinese 
territory,  for  at  neither  place  has  China  surrendered  her  sovereign 
rights,  the  treaties  in  force  at  all  the  ports  should  be  in  force  there* 
The  German  Emperor  has  adopted  a  course  with  which  we  have  no 
sympathy,  and  in  which  we  will  have  no  part.  His  idea  of  Kiaocbao 
is  a  naval  port  and  arsenal — a  base  for  offensive  operations  in  trade 
And  in  war.  He  must  be  judged  by  the  acts  be  sanciions,  and  not  by 
those  soothing  expressions  with  which  he  would  lull  us  into  a  Eense  of 
security  or  apathy.  They  may  pass  current  in  fatnily  circles,  bat  they 
can  be  allowed  no  weight  in  the  councils  of  State.  The  personal 
aaanrance  that  the  closing  years  of  a  long  reign  shall  not  be  disturbed 
by  an  Anglo-German  oonBict  may  prove  dearly  procured  if  that  period 
is  used  to  secure  for  Germany  the  positions,  alliances,  and  naval  aoperi* 
ority  that  will  give  her  nine  points  of  the  game.  The  violence  of  the 
speech  at  KieJ.  when  Germany  was  told  to  strike  with  her  mailed 
fist  that  decrepit  China  which  was  under  the  ®gis  of  his  dear  brother 
of  Russia,  had  to  be  toned  down  by  Piince  Henry *s  visit  to 
Osborne,  and  by  his  frantic  attempt  during  that  mysterious  journey  to 
London  to  deliver  a  personal  message  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
the  latter  8  tact  appears  to  have  baffled.  Wbile^  on  the  one  hand,  the 
German  Emperor  in  these  august  circles  is  posing  as  the  best  friend 
of  this  country,  his  public  acts  are  those  of  hostility,  every  day  becoming 
more  clear  and  more  confident*  In  the  Far  Ea§t  he  has  placed  him* 
self  at  the  service  of  Russia,  in  the  belief  that  his  inOuenee  here  can 
divert  attention  from  the  real  Echemes  of  the  pair  until  they  have 
passed  into  the  region  of  facts,  and  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
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Czar  he  may  Bucc€ed   ia  arrajiog  against  ns  for  the  parposea  of  tha 
moment  a  superior  naval  force  to  our  own. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  caases  of  Russia's  policy 
and  that  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  one  case  we  recognise 
the  legitimate  development  of  a  policy  as  old  as  our  own,  in  the  other 
we  see  the  result  of  an  intolerable  interference  in  a  situation  that 
Germany  does  not  understand,  that  owing  to  her  want  of  comprehen- 
sion she  must  aggravate,  and  from  which  she  will  never  derive  the 
advantage  that  she  has  promised  herself.  For  German  professors  to 
tell  us,  who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  struggle  for  seventy  years,  who 
for  the  better  part  of  three  ceutaries  have  had  our  stations  at  Canton, 
Amoy,  and  Chnsan — holding  the  door  of  Chinese  exclusivenesa  ajar  for 
le  benefit  of  Europe  and  civilisation — that  they  know  a  better  way  of 
Bttling  this  question,  is  an  intolerable  presumption  and  impertinence  } 
for  German  merchants  to  seek  the  benefit  of  what  we  have  achieved^ 
and  not  merely  to  seek  it,  but  to  convert  it  into  a  monopoly,  is  not 
merely  an  impertinence,  but  something  that  the  British  people  will 
never  allow.  The  German  ruler  and  the  German  Press  talk  to  England 
at  one  moment  in  the  language  of  threat-s,  at  another  with  what  they 
consider  the  cold  reasoning  of  Germany *a  indispensability  to  England, 
The  sooner  they  are  disiHusioued  the  better.  We  want  none  of 
their  subtle  schemes.  If  they  are  our  friends  in  the  Far  East  let  theia 
follow  our  lead  there,  and  not  make  themselves  the  tools  of  Russia, 
If  they  are  the  willing  tools  of  Russia,  let  them  abide  the  result,  and 
lot  sit  on  the  fence  to  see  how  the  British  lion  is  going  to  turn.      In 

^Russia  we  recognise  and   respect  a  powerful  antagonist.     The  game 
will  be  finally   played   out    between  her  and   us.     We  wish  for  no 

-vacillating  or  tricky  friends  to  secure  for  us  a  momentary  advantage, 

rand  when  the  crisis  comes  to  leave  ns  in  the  lurch* 

The  German   Emperor  wishes  to  pose  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe's 

bdestiny ;  he  thinks  he  can  array  Europe  against  England  more 
effectually  than  Napoleon  ever  did*  With  a  man  holding  such  views, 
illumined  by  the  wisdom  of  God's  anointed,  as  he  oonceives,  there 
could  be  no  durable  understanding — to  think  of  a  Ilohenzollern  with 
a  royal  pedigree  of  lesa  than  two  centuries  advancing  such  preten- 
sions would  have  shocked  the  least  modest  of  the  present  Emperor's 
incestors — and,  such  being  the  case,  it  ia  safer  to  base  all  our  calcu- 
lations on  his  hostility*  In  this  matter  the  Prince  of  Wales  baa 
faithfully  refiected  English  sentiment.  He  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
hav^ing  seen  through  the  German  ruler's  sentiments  from  a  very 
wly  period  of  his  reign,  and  to  have  firmly  refused  to  be  any  party 
to    the   condonation  of  the   Emperor  William's  offences,  not  merely 

Lagainst  good  breeding,  bat  against  the   dignity  and    majesty  of  bis 

lown  country.    When  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  pursued  oven  to  his  private 

iboi:  in  a  theatre,  so  that  he  may  have  to  listen  to  the  Imperial  explana- 
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tion  that  braggadodo  at  Kiel  does  not  Bignifj  a  Beleliaszar'fi  warmD{ 
for  EDgland,  it  is  high  time  for  the  German  ruler  to  take  a  leason 
tnaBners  aa  well  aa  in  the  arcana  of  Far  Eastern  politics* 

Germany  has  acquired  Kiaochao,  and  whether  the  objects  of   tde' 
Rosso- German  nnder&tanding  are  attained  or  not,  she  will  stay  there. 
This  moral  demonstration  for  Japan's  expulaion  from  Wei-Hai-Wei 
may  prove  a  damp  squib,  bot  Germany  retains  her  price.     The  ulti* 
mate  issne  of  botii  matters  rests  in  the  bands  of  the  British  Government 
If  it  stands  firm  and  proves  superior  to  the  crippling  tendency  of  Court 
inSaences,  all  will  be  well,      Japan  will  not  be  humbled;  equal  right 
will  be  obtained  for  all  at  Kiaochao  and  Port  Arthur,  and  the  influenc 
of  the  British  Government  at  Peking  will  be  restored.     Already  the 
principle  pot  forward  by  this  country  ae  the  common  right  of  every j 
European   aod  American   in   Chiua  has   disconcerted   the  aggressive 
Powers.     They  imagiued  that  England  would  follow  their  lead,  and 
<5ommit  the  grave  error  of  appropriating  some  part  of  Chinese  territory 
as  a  material  set-off  to  the  plucea  they  had  either  seized  or  contem^ 
pkted  seiziug.     Had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  played  their  game 
and  tent  our  sanction  and  assistance  to  the  work  of  catting  up  China^ J 
Instead  of  participating  In  the  operation  of  grab  which  Kussia  and) 
GermaDy  have   commenced,  and  which   France   is  free  to  follow,  w© 
have  laid    down   thoroughly  correct  and  just  principles,  and  it  only 
remains  for  ua  to  adhere  to  them  with  fir mn ess  and  good  temper  to 
aecore  such  a  diplomatic  triumph  as  will  effectually  rehabilitate  our 
name   in  the   Far   East*     There    is,  however,  one   thing  of  pressing*] 
necessity  in  order  to  invest  our  moral  action  with  the  apparent  force 
required  to  give  it  effect  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  is  tlie 
increase  of  our  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  by  the  despatch  of  either 
flying  squadron  or  of  fast  steam iug  and  heavily  armed  cruisers*    Thoeol 
of  the  Diadem  class,  if  any  are  ready  for  sea,  would  be  specially  usefal, 
aa  many  naval  authorities  have  doubts  aa  to  whether  the  Piactrjtd,  on 
which  so  much  of  our  confidence  in  Chinese  waters  has  now  to  depend, 
is  quite  the  tower  of  strength  assumed,  through  her  armament  having 
been   made   subsidiary  to   her  coal   capacity.     But,  apart  from  titat 
question,  there  is  obvious  need  for  a  naval  reinforcement  to  our  flag  in 
the  Far  East.     It  is  gratifying  to  see  England  and  Japan  co-operating 
on  these  seas,  but  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  and  of  the  unaaaail* 
able  position  we  have  taken  up  for  the  preservation  of  the  oommon 
right  of  nations  requires  that  the  British   squadron  should  not  be 
dependent  on  Japan  for  its  ability  to  cope  with  any  antagonists. 

At  the  ^anio  time  that  the  admission  is  made  that  the  Britiah 
Government  has  been  very  wise  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  set  for  it  of 
making  an  annexation  on  its  own  account  by  way  of  reply  to  wfaa^ 
has  occurred  at  Kiaochao  and  Port  Arthur,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  by  a  prompt  measure  of  that  nature  twelve  months  ago^^ 
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it  migbt  hare  averted  the  very  troubles  which  have  arifien.  The 
Lobanow-Yatnagata  convention  at  Moscow^the  twin-brother  of  the 
secret  treaty  signed  by  Li  Hung  Chang^ — was  a  clear  infraction  of 
the  spirit  of  the  promise  given  by  Russia  when  we  were  foolishly 
induced  to  evacuate  Port  Hamilton  in  1887,  The  moment  we  became 
officially  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  that  instrument  we  should 
have  reoccupied  Port  Hamilton.  It  ia  desirable  to  remember  that 
that  little  group  is  part  of  Corea,  and  not  of  China,  and  that,  con- 
sequently^  this  reoccupation  of  a  place  we  held  for  two  years,  and 
only  evacuated  under  a  promise  that  has  evaporated  like  so  many 
ijther  similar  promisee,  could  not  have  been  termed  driving  another 
nail  into  China's  coffin.     The  advantage  of  this  simple  and  justifiable 

Bp,  had  it  been  taken,  would  have  been  that  it  would  have^  served  as 
^  deterrent  and  a  warning.  It  would  have  shown  Russia  and  other 
Powers  that  Great  Britain  was  resolved  to  uphold  her  rights  and  her 
position  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  take  ofl  very 
seriously  into  their  calculations. 

As  we  did  not  use  Port  Hamilton  as  a  deterrent,  we  cannot  be 
•urprised  at  Russia  concluding  that  she  might  go  some  steps  further 
in  her  inroads  into  Cbina  and  Corea  without  much  risk  of  bringing  us 
into  the  field.  Hence  the  dismissal  of  Mr,  ilcLeavy  Brown,  and  the 
plot  to  expel  Japan  from  Wei-Hai-Wei.  of  which  the  first  moves  are 
the  advance  of  Germany  to  Kiaochao  aud  of  Russia  to  Port  Arthur. 
In  face  of  that  situation,  the  reoccu patten  of  Port  Hamilton  would 
lukve  been  an  obviously  inadequate  measure.  Port  Hamilton  has  its 
uses  and  advantages,  but  for  the  immediate  present  Wei-Hai-Wei  in 
the  possession  of  the  Japanese  is  the  most  commanding  strategic 
position  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  event  of  hostilities  it  would  be 
available  for  us.  Nothiog,  also,  could  be  more  striking  and  effective 
than  the  action  taken  by  the  Eoglish  admiral  at  Port  Arthur,  which 
np  to  this  momeot  seems  to  have  passed  without  comment.  So  far 
as  is  known  of  the  details,  it  appears  that  he  first  sent  the  sloop 
Daphm  into  the  inner  harbour  at  Port  Arthur  to  search  for  torpedoes, 
that  the  Russians  thereupon  threatened  to  fire  upon  her,  and  that  when 
she  had,  notwithstanding  this  threat,  completed  her  examination  the 
cruisers  Immortalitd  and  Tphifjema^  with  two  torpe-do- boats,  followed 
on  the  course  she  indicated,  and  took  up  their  position  in  the  inner 
harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  far  superior  Russian  squadron.  There 
they  remain,  the  practical  embodiment  of  that  principle  of  equal  rights 
for  all  which  we  have  asserted  at  Peking,  and  which  we  must  equally 
inaint-ain  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

The  maintenance  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  of  the  indefeasible 
right  all  the  Treaty  Powers  possess  in  the  unrestricted  application  of 
the  moBt-favoured*nation  clause  is  a  safe  diplomatic  card,  but  it  alone 
wUl  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot  for  the  ezpulaion  of  the 
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Japanese  from  Wei-Hai-WeL     If  we  permit  Bneaia  and  Germanyy 
with  France  in  their  train,  to  work  their  will  on  Japan  in  this  matter, 
the  correctness  of  onr  diplomacy  and  the  sonndness  of  onr  principlea 
will  never  avail  to  save  onr  reputation  or  to  procnre  for  ns  the  coidial 
alliance  of  Japan.      The  great  risk  of  the  honr  is  that  we  may 
cot  possess  on  the  spot  the  adequate  naval  force  to  meet  all  eventn- 
alities.     A  predominant  British  naval   force  in  Chinese  waters  will 
signify  a  peacefal  solation  of  the  difficulty,  but  delay  in  acquiring  it 
will  embolden  the  aggressive  Powers  to  proceed  to  extreme  lengths, 
and  when  we  have  acquired  it  the  advantage  may  be  secured  too  late. 
While  these  questions  press  for  an  answer  we  may  profitably  take 
a  glance  at  China,  which  some  would  have  us  regard  as  the  sulijeot 
already  placed  on  the  dissecting-table.     No  one  who  examines  the 
question,  however  cursorily,  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  this  view  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  precipitate.     Even  the  loss  of  Manchnria  would 
not  reduce  China  to  such  a  hopeless  and  helpless  position,  and  it  may 
also  be  suggested  to  those  who  declare  that  the  possessions  of  the  Sick 
Man  of  the  Far  East  can  be  parcelled  out  in  indLBference  to  his  intere&ts 
and  supplications,  that  the  cuttbg-up  of  a  dead  elephant  is  not  so 
easy  as  carving  a  hare.     It  is  unfortunate  for  China,  no  doubt,  that 
her  capital,  the  seat  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  of  the  Government^ 
should  be  situated   in   the  least  important  and  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  State.     As  General  Gordon  pointed  out  in  1880,  this  is 
the  crucial  defect  in  the  body  politic  of  China,  and  everything  that 
has  since  happened  has  made  the  defect  worse  and  more  fatal  in  its 
consequences.     If  the  Chinese  Government  at  present  existing  were 
capable  of  a  great  efTort,  the  dynasty  itself  might  be  saved  by  a  prompt 
removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Nanking  or  Hankow.     But  it 
is  Utopian  to  expect  a  vigorous  decision  from  an  invertebrate  organism 
such  as  is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  Forbidden  City  at  Peking,  and 
therefore  the  best  hope  for  China  seems  to   lie  in  the  direction  of 
regardiog  the  existing  r^fjimc  as  doomed  and  moribund. 

Still,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the  British  Government,  in 
contrast  with  Germany's  mailed  fist  and  Bussia's  doses  of  soporifics,  ta 
impress  upon  intelligent  Chinese  Ministers  like  Chang- Yin-Hnan — 
whose  predilections,  contrary  to  what  has  been  stated,  are  not  Russian — 
the  prudence  of  seizing  the  first  lull  in  the  situation  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  authority  to  a  safer  place  than  Peking.  But  if  it  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  or  of  hope  to  expect  any  resolute  decision  from 
the  Chinese  now  in  power,  there  is  at  least  one  department  of  the 
Government  on  the  removal  of  which  we  are  fully  entitled  to  insist 
without  further  delay.  I  refer  to  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the 
department  so  long  and  so  ably  presided  over  by  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
To  that  department  British  trade  contributes  considerably  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  revenue,  for,  in  addition  to  the  external  commerce, 
it  levies  the  likin  or  inland  tax  on  Indian  opium.     There  are  the 
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stiroiigest  reaeons  far  creditiog  tbe  aeeertion  that  Baasia  has  cast  her 
eye  on  the  control  of  this  depai'tment,  aod  that  she  wishes  a  BosBiaQ 
official  to  be  Sir  Robert  Hart*a  saccessor.  Were  she  allowed  to 
execute  such  a  purpose  in  even  a  veiled  form,  a  far  graver  injury  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  our  position  in  China  than  by  even  the  unfettered 
retention  of  Port  Arthur,  '  To  that  step  we  might  in  the  last  resort 
find  an  effective  answer  in  the  Sir  James  Hall  group  and  the  Saddle 
Islands,  as  well  as  at  Port  Hamilton ;  but  for  the  passing  of  ChlDa's 
cash  and  only  certain  revenue  under  the  control  of  Russia  there  would 
be  no  remedy*  The  peril  can  only  be  finally  averted  by  the  early 
removal  of  this  particular  department  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
Shanghai,  where^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  domiciled  during  the  firsl 
ten  years  of  ite  existence.  There  is  the  more  justification  for  this 
step  because  the  Maritime  Customs  are  now,  practically  speaking, 
hypothecated  in  their  totality  to  the  foreign  bondholders,  who  would 
rejoice  at  the  arrangement  that  placed  their  security  above  the  risks 
of  what  seems  only  too  likely  to  occur  in  China. 

Without  assuming  the  approaching  collapse  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
to  be  inevitable,  we  should  thus  have  provided  against  one  of  its 
gravest  conseqnenoes,  and  not  for  our  own  exclusive  benefit  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  harm  in  pointing  out  that  China  is  not 
dead  yet.  The  conspicuous  want  of  patriotism,  among  the  many 
admirable  qualities  of  her  people,  the  rotten  condition  of  her  adminis- 
tration^ the  complete  inability  of  her  rolers  to  grasp  the  fact  that  not 
a  day  should  have  been  lost  after  the  Yalu  in  instituting  reforms, 
whereas  three  years  have  been  wasted,  these  preclude  a  sanguine  view 
being  held  of  China's  future  as  an  independent  State,  But^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  real  China,  the  China  of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  of  the 
strip  of  thickly  peopled  provinces  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow,  and 
from  Hankow  to  Szchuan,  has  not  been  touched.  There  lies  the 
wealth  and  the  true  source  of  strength  in  China.  This  region  con- 
stitutes the  kernel  of  China^  and  the  barren  plains  of  Shantung  and 
Pechili  are  in  comparison  but  the  husk.  If  China  is  to  be  galvanised 
into  fresh  life»  the  impulse  will  be  discovered  in  this  region  among 
the  three  hundred  millions  that  furnish  the  bulk  of  China  s  |)opulation, 
and  perhaps  even  now  there  may  be  passing  through  these  teeming 
millions  thesentiment  that  the  hour  has  arrived  tosupersede  anadminis- 
tration  that  cannot  fulfil  the  simplest  duties  of  a  Government.  Only 
must  it  be  hoped  that,  before  the  situation  is  complicated  by  internal 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  either  great  Viceroys  or  the  secret  societies, 
we  shall  have  done  what  we  can  to  make  the  Customs  Department 
secure,  and  to  prevent  the  coercion  of  Japan.  U  the  Manchu 
dynasty  cannot  save  itself  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  might  indeed  prove  the  means  of 
China's  being  able  to  work  out  her  own  salvation, 
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IT  mn$t  ce  -rndent   to  anj  ftiHy  ofaserfmst  LoodoDar   that   the 
Coimtj  Ccponcil  Elartioa  to  be  hdd  oq  the  3fd  of  next  IlbvA 
most  have  fkr-Rmching  eS«ctH  Tipon  the  manicipal  gmemmgit  of  tiie 
metropolu.     How  profcondlT  it  is  intended  to  aSect  the  fatme  piMi*i»i 
of  the  London  Coantj  CovacQ  has  been  stated,  with  hk  osoal  rigoar 
and  pnngenc7,  by  the  Prime  Minister  himselJl     It  is  tme  that  the 
candour  of  his  attack  alarmed  the  timid  electioneerers  of  the  Moderate 
party,  and  his  .speech  was  promptly  followed  by  a  dwrlaimwr  by  the 
secretary  of  one  of  the   Moderate  electioneering  organiaadons^  mia- 
cailed  the  ''  Mnnicipal "  Society.     Bnt.  I  am  indined  to  think;  no  one 
can  disclaim  a  Prime  Minister  who  enjcvs  the  conSdecce  of  his  party 
bnt  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  the  reassurance  of  the  energetic 
secretary  appears  inade^ioate.     It  is  true  that  other  leading  'Mtt*i«tifH 
spoke  subsequently  in  more  guarded  terms,  but  they  still  confimicd 
what  many  prerious  eyecu  had  indicated,  that  there  is  a  delibento 
intention  to  eSect  a  revolution  in  the  Municipal  GoTemment  of  the 
metropolis.     To   those   who    have   closely   followed   the    oonrae   of 
Moderate  policy  Lord  ^falisbury's  speech    was  no  sarprise.     It  waa 
merely  the  first  lightning-Safh  of  a  storm  that  had  been  long  gathering; 
the  mere  expression  of  the  hatred  felt  for  a  reforming  Council  by  the 
more  reactionary  of  his  followers.      Any  time  these  last  seven  yean 
language  of  equal  com  minatory  vigour  was  to  be  heard  from  the  l^ia 
of  the  ez^.remer  Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  thine 
who  reprev^rit  or  support  the  widely  influential  interest  of  the  water 
monopoly,  from  the  directors  of  tramway  cc  znpanies,  firom  those  who 
seek  t/j  7jre«er/e  the  City  Corporation  in  us  present  unreformed  and 
anomalous  condition,  and  from  a  predominant  section  of  the  Moderate 
party   on   the  Council  itself.     It    was  bec:^use  there  are   Moderate 
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^onndllors  who  sought  election  three  years  ago,  not  for  the  parpoee 
of  strengthening  the  body  of  which  they  are  members  or  furtheriog  its 
work,  bat  with  the  nndisgaiaed  object  of  reducing  its  inflaence ;  it 
was  because  at  e?ery  crisis  this  section  has  dominated  the  policy  of 
the  Moderate  party,  and  overborne  the  wiser  counsels  of  those  who, 
from  mancipal  experience,  are  inclined  to  more  reasonable  views,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  encouraged  to  appeal  to  the  Moderate  party 
to  send  a  majority  to  the  Council,  which  should  induce  it  to  perform 
a  sort  of  '*  happy  despatch.*' 

Lord  Salisbury  laid  down  the  following  main  propositions  : 

1.  That  London  is  a  victim  of  "'  megalomania/'  being  ten  or 
twelve  times  too  big  to  be  **  one  municipality/'  and  that  it  should 
be  "  an  aggregate  of  municipalities.'' 

2.  That  what  it  has  is  a  ''little  Parliament,"  which  **  is  not 
what  you  (i.e.,  the  Moderate  audience)  want."  (Prolonged 
applause  greeted  this  remark.)  With  a  characteristic  sneer  at 
^*  the  inestimable  blesalngs  of  representative  institutions "  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  that  one  Parliament  is  enough. 

3*  That  the  Councillors  are  **  to  a  great  extent  men  who  give 
themselves  wholly  np  to  this  matter,'*  and  are  **  running  the 
danger  of  becoming  professional  politicians/*  That  in  the 
smaller  municipalities  you  would  get  more  suitable  men^ — men 
who  are  still  conducting  their  own  business,  and  who  **  cannot 
give  you  the  whole  of  their  time."  That  there  is  a  tendency  to 
prolonged  discussions  of  abstract  questions  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  politicians. 

4.  That  *'  a  large  portion  of  the  duties  now  performed  by  the 
County  Council "  are  to  be  given  to  smaller  "  municipalities.*' 
Lord  Salisbury  called  upon  the  Moderate  party  (**  even  at  some 
inconvenience '')  to  provide  a  majority  upon  the  Council  in  order 
to  render  possible  this  policy  of  division,  "  though  it  may  seem 
a  suicidal  course  to  recommend  to  it,"  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  would  depend  upon  the  vote 
of  the  vast  population  of  London. 

Gould  there  be  a  clearer  or  more  authoritative  declaration  that  the 
future  of  London  government  depends  upon  the  coming  election  ? 
Return  a  Moderate  majority  :  they  will  treat  London  as  *'  an  aggregate 
of  municipalities"  and  get  rid  of  the  **  little  Parliament/*  IJeturn  a 
Progressive  majority  :  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  Council  adopting 
a  **  suicidal"  course,  and  Lord  Salisbury, judging  from  his  concluding 
remarks,  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  **  vast  population/' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Timest  in  discussing  I^rd  Salisbury's 
scheme,  stated  frankly  that  its  hope  was  that  the  creation  of  separate 
municipalities  would  end  in    the  abolition    of   the    directly-elected 
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Council  and  the  enbstitution  of  a  central  Board  selected  hj  tlie 
xntmicipalities^  which,  of  course,  means  a  revived  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works, 

Soon  after  Lord  Saliabttry's  speech  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Monicipal  Society.  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  the  prindpal  speaker. 
Lord  Onslow,  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  on  the  Council,  and 
one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  iU-oonsidered  and  abortive  scheme 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  was  also  present,  and 
spoke  after  Lord  George  Hamilton  without  snggesting  any  modification 
of  the  following  statement : 

'*  Of  course  if  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  carried  out,  the 
functions  of  the  County  Council  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  curtailed*  It 
might,  therefore,  seem  to  some  gentlemen  that  it  was  hardly  worth  their 
while  to  become  candidates  for  that  body  ;  but,  after  all,  the  place  of  honour 
was  wherever  the  fight  was  thickest ;  and  the  light  as  regards  this  particular 
policy  will  unquestionably  take  place  in  the  County  Council  If  they 
returned,  as  they  ought,  a  large  majority  in  faTour  of  Moderate  views,  the 
Government  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  launching  a  scheme,  not 
against  the  scheme  of  the  County  Council,  but  in  co-operation  with  it,  and 
it  would  place  their  scheme  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  impregnable 
position." 

This  is  a  repetition  of  Lord  Salisbury's  view,  that  a  Moderate 
majority  would  co-operate  with  the  Government  for  the  undoing  of  the 
Council.  If  these  words  are  to  mean  anything  at  all  they  must  mean 
that  snch  a  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Moderate  members  that  it 
will  be  **  hardly  worth  while "  (after  the  reduction)  to  join  the 
Council ;  in  other  words,  the  central  authority  is  to  be  a  body  of  very 
small  account,  not  worth  serving. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  objected  to  my  statement  that  this  poUcy 
would  divide  London  into  '*  cities  of  the  rich  and  parishes  of  the 
poor,'^  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  explain  how  under  the  new  schema 
this  result  was  to  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  ^d 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  policy.  It  is  a  feature  of  a  municipality  ^H 
that  it  is  a  self-contained  unit  as  regards  rating  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  desire  of  those  West-end 
parishes  which  have  sought  incorporation  to  enclose  themselves  within 
a  ring  fence.  The  main  argument  used  to  obtain  the  support  from 
the  ratepayers  of  these  parishes  has  been  that  it  wiU  relieve  them  from 
contribution  to  the  common  harden «  The  tendency  of  recent  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  pay  more  and  more  for  municipal  work  out  of  the 
common  purse.  This  means  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  more 
just  equality  of  rating  which  exists  in  all  other  towns,  and  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  municipal  unity.  In  the  first  place,  thia  is 
absolntely  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  decently  done  in  the  poorer 
districts ;  in  the  second   place^  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
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London,  inclading  ita  richest  districts,  becanse,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  great  part  of  municipal  work  has  as  its  object  to  safeguard  the 
public  health,  and  disease  has  no  respect  for  the  bonndarieB  of  parishes* 
In  parsaance  of  a  policy  equally  selfish  and  short-sighted,  it  is 
deliberately  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  this  just  and  beneficent  process. 
To  place  the  matter  in  another  light,  if  important  functions  are  trans* 
ferred-,  as  is  proposed,  from  the  Council  to  the  new  **  municipalities," 
the  cost  of  administration  will  involve  a  greater  burden  on  the  rates 
of  the  poorer  districts.  At  the  same  time,  the  richer  districts  will 
not  reap  an  equivalent  benefit,  because  the  multiplication  of  establish- 
ments will,  as  a  rule,  involve  additional  expenditure,  and  the  total  cost 
to  London  will  be  greatly  increased. 

How  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  are  the  functions  of  the 
Council  which  can  be  transferred  without  disadvantage  appears  from 
the  reeolntions  of  the  recent  conference  of  local  authorities,  which 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  considering  the  question.  There  were 
numerous  transfers  proposed,  but  it  was  found  by  the  conference  in 
most  of  the  cases  that  it  was  better  to  leave  matters  as  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  authority  ;  either  because  division  would 
mean  considerable  increase  of  cost,  or  because  it  was  desirable  to 
preserve  uniformity  of  administration,  or  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
central  authority  was  more  independent  of  local  influences  and 
individual  interests.  Of  these  considerations  that  which  most  fre- 
quently decided  the  local  authorities  was  that  of  cost.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  scheme  of  separate  *^  municipalities  *'  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  the  burden  falling  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  that  the 
increase  would  fall  with  such  weight  upon  the  poorer  districts  as  to 
cripple  and  hamper  their  municipal  development. 

In  an  interview  which  appeared  in  the  Sun  (January  21,  1897), 
ir*  Wheeler,  Q*C.,  Chairman  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  advocating  the  incorporation  of  that  parieh,  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  agitation  in  favour  of  incorporation  ?  Well, 
I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you  in  a  very  few  wordn.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  verj*  wide  feeling  that  the  fourth  largest  borough  in  England 
should  be  ve*ited  with  the  power  to  control  its  own  affairs.  *  .  .  Let  me 
explain  a  little.  In  Kensington  we  raise  annually,  speaking  in  round  figures, 
s^ome  £590,000  in  rates.  Of  that  sum  we,  locally,  have  the  control  of  about 
£]  r»0,O00,  In  other  words,  of  every  six  shillings  in  the  pound  of  our  rateS| 
\'ery  nearly  five  sliillings  is  expended  without  our  having  any  say  in  the 
rinatter.  Now  we  in  Kensington  have  an  idea  that  we  are  perfectly  well  able 
look  after  our  own  interestg.'' 

Precisely.  Kensington  wanted  to  be  a  self-contained  unit  and  to 
spend  ite  own  rates  without  contributing  to  the  general  servioej 
except  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  Fire  Brigade,  Main  Drainage, 
Bridges,  &c,,  which,  Mr.  Wheeler  went  on  to  say  must  be  left  to  the 
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CJoanty  Council.  It  would  not  pay  even  Kensintfton  to  look  aftef 
these  things  for  itself.  It  most  be  evident  that  thia  is  a  policy 
fatal  to  the  development  of  London  as  a  whole,  and  incalculably  pre* 
judicial  to  the  poorer  districts  which  contain  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  principal  object  of  the  scbetne  ifi  to  silence  what  Lord  Salifibury 
calls  the  *'  little  Parliament/'  Of  course  the  London  County  Council 
is  not  a  Parliament  in  the  sense  that  it  can  carry  legialation,  bnt  it 
lias  shown  that  it  can  voice  the  demand  of  London  for  reforms  so 
powerfully  that  they  ultimately  become  difficult  U>  resist,  and  that 
within  the  limits  of  its  power — though  those  limits  are  narrower  than 
those  of  municipal  anthorities  elsewhere — ^it  can  do  yeoman's  service 
in  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  aim  of  Lord 
»Sali3bury  is  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  great  spokesman  of  London* 
When  a  vast  and  complicated  problem  affects  and  interests  the  whole 
town,  like  the  water  question  for  example,  London  is  no  longer  to 
speak  like  any  other  town,  with  one  voice,  capable  of  influeitcing 
Parliament. 

Lord  Salisbury's  point  is  to  make  these  ten  or  twelve  new  **  muni- 
cipal corporations"  (if  one  may  so  abuse  the  term)  the  municipal 
spokesmen  of  London.  The  Moderates  and  the  water  cosnpany 
directors  know  that  this  means  that  London  will  speak  with  diverse 
voices — and  in  vain*  In  the  past  it  proved  impossible  to  unite  the 
vestries  in  any  common  poUcy,  and  the  new  corporations  will  be 
eqnally  disunited  and  equally  incapable  of  efficient  action  for  the 
common  good  of  London. 

This  is  no  mere  question  of  transferring  from  the  Council  to  the 
local  anthorities  such  ][>owera  as  can  be  transferred  without  general 
disadvantage.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  dignifying  and  strengthen- 
ing the  local  authorities*  For  years  past  the  Progressives  have 
advocated  a  reform  which  should  place  the  government  of  London 
upon  a  firm  basis — with  one  strong  directly  elected  central  authority 
and  strong  councils  in  each  district.  Their  plan  was  not  to  destroy 
(as  any  scheme  of  *'  tenification  '*  would  destroy),  but  to  preserve,  aa 
far  as  possible,  the  local  feeling  and  "  historic  continuity  '*  of  the 
existing  areas.  But  they  are  opposed  to  special  treatment  of  privi- 
leged districts,  such  as  the  Moderates  proposed  in  the  case  of  We 
minster  and  Kensington. 

That  this  is  the  proposal  of  the  Government  was  made  very  cli 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  said  : 

"  There  is  no  iiecesi?ity  %vby  these  municipal  privDeges  should  be  forced 
upon  any  one  of  those  tovvn.s,  but  foi-  the  life  of  me  I  cunnot  see  why  West- 
tiunjster  or  Islington  or  Ken^^inj^ton,  all  cf  them  places  as  large  or  neaj*ly  ns 
Lirge  as  Birminghaiu,  should  not.  if  they  wish,  have  the  right  to  apply  for^ 
and  the  right  to  receive,  tlie  same  municipal  privileges  which  we  enjoy." 
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This  is  mere  begging  the  question.  None  of  these  parisheB  are 
'*  towns"  in  the  sense  in  which  Birmingham  is  a  town.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  lay  stress  npon  is  that  what  is  proposed  is  not  a  com- 
^'plete  reform  of  local  administration  throughout  London^     The  diversity 

ad  confusion  of  authorities  is  already  so  great  that  few  Londoners 
hare  any  clear  notion  as  to  which  aathority  is  responsible  for  each  of 
.'the  various  duties  of  administration.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
^  otherwise  well-informed  persons  inveighing  against  th«  Council  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  non-removal  of  house  refuse^ 
or  on  account  of  some  grievmice  connected  with  house-drains.  It  is 
a  common  notion,  of  which  unscrupnlons  party  capital  has  been  made, 
(that  the  Council,  which  receives  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  rates,  is 
Dnsible  for  every  increase.  I  believe  this  complexity  of  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  Londoners 
in  regard  to  local  business.  It  is  essential  to  true  reform  that  it  ahall 
j^be  uniformly  and  impartially  applied  to  every  district  in  the  metropolis, 

id  that  the  new  Council  shall  be  constituted  upon  one  well-oonsidered 
model  that  has  been  publicly  and  adequately  discussed  in  Parliament 
(This  is  emphatically  not  a  question  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Govemmentp  as  Mr.  Ritchie  proposes. 

Bo  incapable  is  Lord  Salisbury  of  eeeing  any  good  in  the  Council 
that  he  even  complains  of  the  devotion  of  many  members  to  the 
work.  Their  time  and  labour  are  bestowed  *'  fruitlessly  "  upon  the 
public,  a  curious  phrase  to  apply  to  work  that  includes  the  protection  of 
London  from  fire  and  pestilence,  the  clearing  away  of  alums,  the  car© 
of  main  drainage  and  bridges  and  noble  parks,  the  administration  of 
building  laws,  the  carrying  out  of  large  improvements,  and  the 
reation,  support,  and  superintendence  of  a  great  system  of  technical 

location.  He  is  displeased  because,  he  says,  the  Councillors  are  "  to 
a  great  extent  men  who  give  themselves  up  to  this  matter."  If  he 
means  that  the  members  have  for  the  most  part  no  other  avocation^ 
he  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts  ;  but  if  he  means  that  many 
of  them  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  LondoUt 
doubtless  a  plea  of  guilty  must  be  entered.  It  most  farther  be  admitted 
that  the  Moderate  party  are,  with  some  exceptions^  comparatively  free 
from  blame.  A  comparison  of  the  committee  attendances  during  the 
present  Council  shows  that  the  attendances  of  the  Progressive  party 
are  70  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  the  Moderate  party,  although 
their  strength  is  practically  equal*  But,  on  the  other  band,  I  really 
do  not  think  that  the  Progresaive  party  contains  so  many  *  professional 
politicians " ;  at  least,  if  I  understand  rightly  against  whom  this 
reproach  should  properly  be  levied.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  term 
should  be  applied  not  to  the  men  who,  having  been  elected  for  that 
purpose,  have  seriously  devoted  their  time  to  the  solid  administra^ 
tiv©  work  of  the  committee-rooms,  which  brings  no  advertisement, 
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but  rather  to  those  pf-ers  and  gentlemen  who  are  conepicuoua  by  their 
infrequent  participation  in  such  labours,  and  who  merely  honour  the 
Council  by  a  fragmentary  visit  on  an  occaBional  Tuesday  when  a 
diviflion  is  to  be  taken  that  shall  make  it  inconvenient  for  the  working 
man  to  record  his  vote,  when  a  big  attack  upon  the  Works  Depart- 
ment has  been  organised,  when  election  pledges  to  grant  a  valuable 
leas©  to  a  tramway  company  have  to  be  redeemed,  or  when  the  water 
companies  stand  in  special  need  of  protection. 

Neither  is  Lord  Salisbury  pleased  with  our  debates,  whicb^  1 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  he  has  never  honoured  by  his  presence. 
"  You  see  that  in  their  daily  Council  there  is  almost  as  much  waste  of 
time  as  in  the  House  of  Commons/'  I  had  thought  it  was  generally 
known  that  our  debates  take  place  only  weekly,  and  that  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  Council  gets  through  more  busineas  in 
four  hours  than  the  House  of  Commons  in  as  many  weeks^  So  far 
from  our  debates  being  commonly  "  adjourned  from  time  to  time,"  the 
whole  agenda  paper  is  frequently  cleared  before  the  hour  fixed  for 
rising.  But  Lord  Salisbury's  most  serious  complaint  is  against  th© 
character  of  our  discussions, 

"ITie  debates  are,  I  fear  to  an  increajsing  extent^  devoteil  rather  to 
abstract  questiotis  which  concern  advancing  politiciaiis  than  to  those  more 
prosaic  and  simple  matters  on  which  the  happiness  and  health  of  5,000,000 
of  people  depend/* 

What  have  been  the  questions  outside  the  ordinary  course  of 
administration  which  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  present  Council  ? 


Water. 

First  in  importance,  both  from  the  financial  and  the  sanitary  point 
of  view,  is  the  water  question.  Parliament  has  invariably  recognised 
that  this  subject  is  one  with  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monicipalily 
to  deal.  In  1892,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  M.  White  Ridley's 
Committee,  Parliament  placed  upon  the  Council  the  duty  of  taking  in 
hand  the  great  problem  of  the  London  supply.  This,  at  least,  is  not 
an  *"  abstract  question/*  bat  one  which  very  practically  affects  the 
health  and  the  pockets  of  6,000,000  of  people. 

The  present  position  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  the  incal- 
cnlable  loss  Uie  metropolis  has  suffered  through  the  long  absence  of 
a  central  government,  '  For  fifty  years  an  intermittent  and  unequal 
struggle  has  proceeded  between  the  ratepayers  and  the  water  com- 
panies. It  ie  an  interesting  fact  that  so  long  ago  aa  1852  (subsequently 
to  the  cholera  epidemic)  the  Times  expressed  the  general  feeling  of 
London  by  declaring  that»  as  it  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  water  supply  could  not  be  acquired  in  the  absence  of  a 
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central  municipal  authority,  a  central  authority  should  be  created  for 
that  very  purpose.  The  numerous  local  authorities  which  then 
existed  were  neither  sufficiently  united  nor  sufficiently  powerful  to 
defend  the  public  interest. 

The  consumers  were  left  unrepresented  before  the  tribunal  of  Par- 
[  liauient ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  how  glad  the  friends  of  thia 
monopoly  would  be  to  see  the  government  of  London  redaced  to  its 
ancient  condition  of  diWsion  and  impotence.  During  thia  period  the 
principal  towns  of  England,  one  after  the  other,  obtained  control  of 
their  water  supply.  They  had  the  advantage  of  acting  through  a 
corporation  representative  of  the  whole  town,  and  their  right  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  Parliament.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  the 
companies  have  steadily  strengthened  their  hands*  They  obtained 
extravagant  powers  of  charge,  while  in  regard  to  supply  they  acquired 
a  poeition  superior  to  ordinary  commercial  obligations.  To  this  day 
the  consumer  finds  it  impracticable  to  obtain  the  slightest  compensa- 
tion for  failure  of  supply*  however  serioas  or  continuous,*  In  1852 
the  gross  income  of  the  eight  companies  was  £473,000;  in  1896-7  it 
was  £2,103,000 ;  in  1852  their  net  profits  available  for  dividend  were 
L  £253,000;  in  1896-7  they  were  £982,000.  Had  the  proposal  to 
purchase  been  carried  in  1852,  the  water  rates  in  London  would  have 

een  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom.     The  present  loss  to  the  ratepayer, 
^making   allowance   for  the  cost   of  raiding  fresh   capital,  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  half  a  million  per  annum. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  safeguard  upon  which  Parliament  relied  in 
granting  them  their  unfortnnate  rights  of  charge  :  the  keen  competi- 
tion which  at  first  existed,  and  which  it  was  argued  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  cost  to  the  consumer  within  reasonable  limits.      But  this 
,  check  was,  after  a  time,  evaded.      The  companies  consolidated  their 

3wer  by  private  agreements  with  one  another,  the  efiect  of  which 
has  been  to  create  practical  monopolies  of  enormous  value  and  political 
influence.     It  is,  however,   most  important  to  remember  that  these 

donopolies  have  not  been  created  by  authority  of  Parliament,  whose 
policy,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  grant  competitive  powers  to  new 
companies. 

It  is  surely  time  that  either  purchase  or  competition  should  put  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  companies  to  levy  a  constantly  increasing 
tax,  based  not  upon  services  rendered,  but  upon  the  phenomenal  and 
continuing  growth  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  town. 

From  the  sanitary  point  of  view  the  question  assumes  a  still  graver 
aspect*     The  health  of  London  literally  depends  upon  the  care  with 

•  The  Government  has  admUted  the  unfair  position  in  which  the  consumer  is  placed 
y  pMsiog  what  the  Times  jnstlj  caUcrl  n  **  modest  '  tueasure.  to  enable  public  aatho- 
dt-ies  to  come  to  his  as,sistaiice,  should  a  water  company  tull  to  fulfil  ita  statutorj 
DblignitionB  ;  but  the  Act  is  deprived  of  real  value  by  the  fact  that  it  learea  the  legal 
'ght^  of  the  companies  and  the  confiumera  exactly  where  they  were* 
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whicb  the  sewage-polluted  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  are 
by  eight  commercial  companies,  llie  dangers  of  even  a  temporary 
and  partial  fallare  of  adequate  pariEcation  are  so  appalliDg  that  it  is 
no  sufficient  answer  to  point  to  the  immunity  of  recent  years.  Where  the 
very  life  of  the  coramnnity  is  concerned,  a  case  is  made  oat  for  public 
control — not  less  in  London  than  in  BirmiDgbam*  The  cogent  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  mnnicipal  control  which  Mr.  Ghamberlain  founded 
npon  the  sanitary  aspect  of  this  question  are  as  applicable  to  the  one 
town  as  the  other. 

There  is  another  problem  which  calls  for  solution  by  an  authority 
responsible  to  the  public.  The  Bojal  Commission  of  1893  calcalated 
that,  in  little  more  than  a  generation,  5ve  millions  of  new  consumera 
wonld  require  an  additional  supply  nearly  equal  to  that  at  present 
existing,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  so  vast  an  undertaking 
will  consume  at  least  half  of  that  period.  Immediate  urgency  is 
proved  by  the  water  famines  of  recent  years*  It  is  admitted  by  the 
companies  themselves.  Sorely  no  question  can  be  of  more  paramount 
importance  to  the  public.  From  what  source  can  the  purest  water  be 
derived  ?  What  provision  will  be  the  most  economical  ?  To  whot 
are  the  water  rates  of  these  millions  of  new  consumers  to  be  paid! 
These  are  questions  to  be  considered  from  one  point  of  view  alone— 
that  of  the  public  interest. 

Eminent  experts  have  advised  the  Council  that  a  supply  by  gravi- 
tation from  Wales  would  give  absolutely  pure  and  uncontamiaated 
water^  and  that,  considering  the  expense  of  pumping,  stormgt  nni 
pnrifjing  the  polluted  water  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  this  nnim peach 
able  supply  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  less  costly.  But  the  Council 
has  not  been  in  a  position  to  give  this  matter  the  careful  considc 
tion  which  it  deserves.  The  companies  are  taking  no  steps  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  question,  but  are  contenting  themselves  with 
increasing  their  drafts  uj)on  the  Thames.  The  river  is  already  too 
mnch  depleted  by  the  companies  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  effect  of 
further  depletion  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
London. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one,  though  never  before  has  so  vast 
population  been  interested  in  its  solution,  Manchester^  Birmingha 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  (to  mention  only  the  moat  conapicaaii 
examples)  have  alt  had  to  face  exactly  the  same  problem.  The) 
have  all  settled  it  in  one  way — ^by  buying  out  the  companies^ 
then  (free  from  the  complications  of  private  interests)  considering  how 
best  to  provide  the  necessary  additional  supplies.  The  onus  is  u[ 
the  opponents  of  the  Progi'essive  policy  to  show  why  what  has  prove 
to  the  advantage  of  these  great  towTis  should  prove  to  the  difiadvantaga 
of  London, 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommonSi  which  considered  the 
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applications  of  the  water  companiea  for  new  powers  in  the  Besaion  of 
]8Utj,  pointed  out : — 

(I)  That  til iileen  ui  nMULrcn  vuais  would  1h'  rtfcjuired  lui  tm^  |»i'0- 
vision  of  a  new  supply. 

(*i)  Tlmt  the  storage  of  wome  of  the  companies  **is  already  ifi- 
adccioat^/' 

(Ji)  That  tio  reg-uhjlioTLs  yet  exist,  as  reeomui ended  by  the  Royal 
i.'ommLsi^ion,  as  to  tbe  procasstAs  deemed  necessaiy  beforr  water  1$  in  a 
tit  conditioii  to  be  supplied  to  the  conitumer. 

(4)  That  the  legal  powers  of  the  watei'  examiner  are  deficient. 

They  conclade  by  expreaeing  the  following  opinion : — . 

(5)  *♦  The  present  position  of  the  Ix)udon  Tvater  supply  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  public  interest.  In  the  meantime,  each  session, 
apfilications  to  Pailiament  are  being  made,  which  are  opposed  by  local 
authontifs  and  private  persons.  These  proceedings  are  annually  costuig 
a  large  sifra  of  money,  and  Comiuittees  of  Parliament  have  the  ahnosf 
impossible  tank  assigned  to  them  of  deciding  what  powerti  should  be 
grunted  to  water  companies,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an 
e%*er'increasing  population ;  ami  what  powers  withheld,  to  avoid  the 
water  companies  Jicqiiiring  an  increased  value,  in  the  event  of  a  purchui^e 
by  a  public  authority,  Froni  this  acknowledged  anomalous  position  it 
would  be  greatly  to  tbe  public  intej  est  that  lx)th  the  water  compenie« 
and  the  inhabitants?  of  London  should  be  speedily  freed." 

The  rrogreeeives  had  brought  the  question  within  sight  of  a 
settlement  in  1SD5,  when  the  general  lines  of  their  policy  were 
ppro7ed  by  the  second  reading  of  the  Coa noil's  Bills  and  the  findings 
rf  a  Select  Coramittee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  They  were  pre- 
pared to  purchase  the  undertakings  of  all  the  eight  companies  at 
prices  to  be  fixed  by  agreement ;  or,  failing  agreement,  by  arbitration, 
such  prices  to  be  based  npon  **  the  fair  and  reasonable  valae/* 
"  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Had  the  Jloderates  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Progressives  to 
join  them  in  facing  an  opposition  so  powerful  that  it  could  only  be 
successfully  combated  by  an  united  Council,  had  they  stood  with 
e([aal  loyalty  for  the  ratepayers  whom  they  represented,  the  water 
supply  would  now  have  been  under  public  control.  But  they  threw 
their  Parliamentary  influence  into  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  com- 
panies. They  declared  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the  control 
of  the  water  supply  by  the  directly  elected  representatives  of  London. 
It  was  entirely  due  to  their  action  that  the  I*archase  BiUe  were 
defeated  in  1SI>G  and  1897.  Their  polity  can  only  be  described  aa  a 
total  surrender  of  the  rights  and  a  cynical  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
London* 
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The  Hocsmo  Probi-em, 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  with  which  the  Coimcil  has  to  deal  is 

the  ooDgestion  of  population  in  this  overcrowded  city.  The  Oooncil 
and  its  predecessors  have  spent  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  on 
the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  provision  of  workmen's 
dwellings/  The  larger  and  more  expensive  schemes  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  local  anthorities.  The  clearance  of  the  Boundary 
Street  area  in  Bethnal  Green  involved  a  total  cost  equivalent  to 
125.  Ad,  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish^  and  the 
probable  cost  of  the  clearance  of  Clare  Market  will  be  equivalent  to 
65.  lOrf.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  Strand.  Yet  it  is 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropolis  that  such  plague-spots  should 
be  swept  away,  and  the  cost  spread  over  the  whole  of  London  is 
easily  borne.  Despite  what  has  been  accomplished,  the  work  is 
only  well  begun.  As  Mr.  Booth's  valuable  investigations  show, 
overcrowding  still  exists  to  an  extent  that  is  a  danger  alike  to  public 
health  and  to  public  morals.  It  is  often  extremely  costly  to  replace 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  old  dv^elliugs;  sometimes 
it  is  physically  impossible.  One  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of 
the  means  of  communication,  so  that  the  lower  rent  of  healthier 
dwellings  at  a  distance,  with  the  cost  of  travelling  added^  may  not 
exceed  the  rent  formerly  paid  in  insanitary  streets.  With  this  object 
the  Council  is  constantly  engaged  in  eiTorta  to  increase  the  number  of 
cheap  and  convenient  workmen's  trains  by  the  somewhat  indirect 
method  of  putting  pressure  upon  the  railway  companies  when  they 
bring  proposals  before  Parliament.  The  acquisition  of  the  tramway 
undertakings  placed  an  invaluable  instrument  in  its  own  hands* 
Had  it  been  retained,  the  development  of  communication  throughout 
the  town,  and  with  its  suburbs,  would  have  been  purely  a  queistion  of 
wise  administration.  We  ehall  see  under  what  circumstances  the 
Council  has  lost  this  great  opportunity. 


Trajtways, 

In  regard  to  the  tramways,  the  two  parties  have  followed  very 
much  the  same  lines  of  policy  as  in  regard  to  water.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Moderate  party  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  lines  by,  the  CounciK  The  issue  was  simple* 
Parliament  had  in  1870  laid  down  the  principle  that,  after  a  term  of 

•  I  regret  thai  I  am  n^^-i'i*^  i-nar**  ♦«  rit^f>fio>:  iv^a  flv.-ATTwT>t  n-r^rV  thqt  bas  been  doDO 
by  tbe  Council  io  bujM  pal  as5«ei  of  gremt 

vilae,  becfttiBe  Ibc  quei-i .  ^  lar  tbeir  adeqoat* 

discusifion,  and  would  take  lue  ^omewliat  oul»iUe  tU<3  Wiivi^  of  mj  present  arf^ment.  An 
interesting  pamphlet  on  tbis  subject  has  been  published  bj  the  Locidoa  Hefoitn  UdSoo* 
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twenty-one  years,  the  representative  authority  ahonld  have  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  lines.  To  talk  of  "  ooafiscation "  was  ridicdous. 
For  everything  upon  which  the  oompaniee  had  expended  their  capital 
the  Coancil  pays  fall  valae ;  only  it  does  not  pay  for  a  goodwill  in 
the  traffic  of  the  streets,  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  companies 
for  a  limited  period^  and  which  had  ceased  to  belong  to  them.  The 
oompaniea  had  no  ground  even  for  complaining  of  hardship :  they 
had  enjoyed  a  profitable  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years,  and  had 
known  from  the  first  the  limit  of  their  term. 

The  Progressives  contended  that  it  was  the  plain  and  absolute  duty 
of  the  Council,  an  responsible  trustees  for  the  public,  to  exercise  the 
power  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament.  That  the  acquisition 
was  of  great  value  was  undisputed.  It  is  worth  in  round  figures  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  and  by  wise  extensions  and  the  use  of 
electric  traction  could  be  made  very  much  more  valuable.  Yet  the 
loderate  party  frankly  supported  the  tramway  companies'  interest  as 

linst  the  interest  of  the  public.  They  resorted  to  tactics  of  pure 
obstruction.  By  the  stratagem  of  retreating  from  the  chamber  they 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  preventing  the  Council  from  passing  a  valid 
vote  for  purchase,  which  required  the  presence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Progressives  on 
the  second  Council  possessed  a  large  and  sufficient  majority  that  this 
valuable  property  was  secured  to  the  public. 

The  second  controversy  arose  after  the  Council  was  committed  to 
the  policy  of  purchase.  The  Progreesi?e  policy  was  to  retain  the 
lines  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  so  that  they  might  deal  with 
the  tramway  system  of  London  as  a  whole,  with  a  free  hand  to  provide 
the  necessary  extensions  and  developments  and  to  apply  the  best 
form  of  electric  traction.  Conservative  Liverpool  has  bought  up  the 
eighteen  years'  lease  of  its  tramways^  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  service  by  the  application  of  electric 
traction.  This  is  only  one  example  of  what  is  being  done  all  over  the 
Duntry.  The  Progressives  believed  that  advantages  of  great  value 
'  could  thus  be  secured  to  the  travelling  public  in  increased  comfort, 
cheapness*  and  celerity  of  transit,  and  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  keep  in  their  own  bands  this  really  effective  means  of 
combatiog  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The  Moderates,  however, 
continued  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  tramway  companies.  Their 
strength  was  now  equal  to  that  of  the  Progressives,  and  they  succeeded, 
ifter  a  long  struggle,  in  granting  to  the  North  Metropolitan  Com- 
^  pany — without  competition — a  lease  for  fourteen  years  of  all  the  lines 
north  of  the  Thames,  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  company,  and 
which  were  far  from  representing  the  full  value  of  their  property  to 
the  ratepayers. 

A  striking   feature  of  this  controversy  was   the  strong  opposition 
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]36twe©n  the  labour  policies  of  the  two  parties.  The  hours  and  oon^ 
ditionB  of  the  work  of  the  tramwaj  employe's  are  notoriously  unsatis^ 
factory  :  they  are  denied  anything  approaching  a  reasonable  atnount 
of  reet  or  leisure ;  but  all  the  Progrefiaive  proposals  for  ameliorating 
these  conditions  were  defeated.  The  Moderates  opposed  resolutions 
to  provide  for  a  ten  hours*  day  without  reduction  of  wages  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  ^(h  an  hour  for  the  worst  paid  of  the  employ 69| 
and  even  the  proposal  to  make  arrangements  that  the  men  should  be 
entitled  to  twelve  consecutive  hours  of  release  from  labour. 


Belief  of  the  Ratefayer, 

What  have  the  two  parties  done^  and  what  do  they  propose,  for  thd 
redaction  of  the  burden  upon  the  ratepayers^  which  is  admittedly  tod 
heavy  ?  Take  first  the  Progressives.  They  carried  the  resolution  to 
acquire  the  tramways  in  face  of  the  fiercest  Moderate  opposition. 
Even  the  present  inadequate  lease  of  part  of  the  lines  brings  in 
£60,000  a  year.  When  the  whole  system  is  acquired,  which  will 
take  place  in  a  very  few  years,  unless  the  Progressive  policy  is  reversed, 
the  ratepayers  will  be  in  possession  of  a  property  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million  per  annum,  which  may  be  greatly  increased  in  value  by  the 
application  of  electric  traction.  They  have  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  taxation  of  the  water  companies.  After  years  of  contest, 
the  Progressive  principle  of  "  Betterment  '*  was  declared  to  be  equit- 
able by  the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  and  its  application  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  many  improvements.  By  the  Equalisation  of  Kates  Act 
they  have  lightened  the  burden  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes  of 
London.  But  the  most  important  fiaaucial  reform  which  they  advocate 
is  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  What  have  the  Moderates  done,  or 
attempted  to  do,  to  relieve  the  ratepayer?  On  which  side  do  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  last-named  reform  ?  The  question  is  answered^ 
by  their  vote  of  7th  December  last  against  the  resolution 

"Thiit  it  is  atlvisable  that  a  new  souitg  of  I'evenue  should  be  obtained  liy 
means  of  some  direct  charge  upon  owners  of  site  vahies." 

At  the  last  election  they  pat  forward  a  proposal  the  gravity  of 
which  was  hardly  recognised. 

In  the  **  Statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Moderate  party  orr 
January  24,  1S96,"  they  demanded  a  readjustment  of  imperial  and 
local  taxation  in  the  interest  of  owners  of  land  in  the  metropolis,  on 
the  ground  that  that  unfortunate  class  had  been  called  upon  to  bear  & 
large  proportion  of  the  new  Estate  Duty.  This  would  mean  that, 
instead  of  the  ratepayer  being  relieved  out  of  the  prodigious  income 
arising  from  the  land,  his  taxes  would  be  increased  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landowner.  The  process  would  be  veiled  by  its  indirectness,  but 
as  to  the  result  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  ratepayer  has  a 
dear  issue  before  him,  and   should   have  little  difficulty  in   decidir 
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whether  he  prefers  the  Progressive  proposal  of  tftxatioa  of  groand 
valaea  or  the  Moderate  propoml  to  relieve  the  grouad  landlord  oat  of 
imperial  taxation* 

Works  Depaktme^t, 

The  Moderate  party  have  anaooncad  their  detercniiiatioiL  to  fight 
the  electLon^  not  mainly  npoo  the  fundamental  question  of  London 
government  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Prime  Minister,  certainly 
not  upon  the  water  question  in  which  tens  of  millioDS  of  money  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  health  are  involved — upon  which  issues  I  can 
well  understand  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  take  the  verdict  of 
London — bnt  mainly  upon  the  question  of  the  losses  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  tbe  Works  Department.  These  so-called  '*  losses " 
amount  to  a  sum  of  about  £11. 000,  or  a  little  over  2h  per  cent,  on 
an  overturn  of  about  £740,000  spread  over  five  years.  If  this  was  a 
real  loss  it  would  amount  to  about  one- tenth  of  a  farthing  per  annum 
on  the  rates.  The  Moderate  party  most  be  uncommonly  hard  up  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Progressives  when  they  rely  upon  a  matter  of  such 
trivial  financial  importance.  But  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  thes6 
so-called  **  losses  "  actually  are.  They  are  not  *'  losses  '  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  or  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  was 
clearly  stated  by  the  experts  at  tbe  incjuiry.  They  are  balances  of 
excess  of  cost  over  the  estimates  of  the  Councirs  oflScers.  Now  every- 
one who  has  experience  of  building  work  knov^s  that  it  is  a  familiar 
experience — more  the  rule  than  the  exoeption^ — to  find  the  coat  of 
bnilding  greatly  to  exceed  the  estimates  of  the  best  of  architects. 
Recently,  the  Council  had  case  after  case  in  which  the  work  was 
offered,  not  to  the  Works  Department,  but  to  contractors,  and  in 
which  the  contractors  would  not  do  the  work  for  anything  near  the 
figure  of  the  estimate* 

III  the  case  of  the  Hampstead  Firo  Station  the  estimate  was  £4,170, 
The  lowest  tender  was  £4,1»55,  but  that  did  not  comply  with  the  Couiidrs 
tionditioii£>,  and  the  lowest  aviukble  tender  was  £^fi2H — an  excels  of  ^^  per 
^ttitt 

The  anxiety  of  the  Moderates  to  hide  the  disadvantages  that  aHse  from 
depending  entirely  upon  the  contractor  was  recently  illustrated  in  a  somewhat 
striking  way.  Tenders  had  been  invited  for  the  erection  of  a  >ire  Brigade 
Station  at  Le\\isham;  only  one  was  rec*^ived,  and  that  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  20  per  cent.,  aa  wa*?  stateil  without  contradiction  in  the  T'oiincil.  The 
Motleriite  chaii^nmn  decliued  to  report  the  figures,  a  refusal  of  infornmtion 
that  mrtv  ju«tly  be  descnbetl  as  upreeedenteiL  He  was  supjiorted  in  the 
division  lobby  by  the  whole  hlrength  of  his  party. 

To  take  an  example  outside  the  Cooncil  :— 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  City  of  London  Lunatic  Asylum  ixsoently 
submitted  to  the  Corpoi-ation  }>lans  for  proposed  improvements  to  thensyjum 
buiMing*;  at  Stone,  ^t  a  cost  of  t'4G»770.  Tenders  wx^re  invited  from  eighteen' 
"  ing»   "The  lowest  was  £011,000,  the  highest  £80,000.     The-e  tenders  wen» 
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for  the  erection  of  the  fabric  only,  and  did  not  include  any  machinery,  intenud 
fittings,  or  furnishings  for  which  it  ivas  calculated  that  an  extra  J^10fOO<)  would 
be  required.  Therefore,  the  Visiting  Justices  applied  to  the  Corporation 
for  an  increase  of  the  grant  to  £70,000  from  £46,770^an  ad%^ance  of  50 
per  cent.  1 

It  is  obvious  to  any  man  of  business  that,  while  the  comparison 
may  be  worth  making  as  a  very  rough  check  taking  total  resnits 
broadly,  it  cannot  support  the  kind  of  criticism  which  the  Moderates 
found  upon  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Moderate  party  have  done  their  best  to 
destroy  the  department,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  greatly  damaging 
it.  They  have  done  nothing  to  help  it,  everything  to  hamper  it. 
The  Moderate  half  of  the  Works  Committee  contained  its  bitterest 
opponents.  How  was  it  possible  for  any  bnsiness  thus  placed  ander 
divided  management  to  show  its  true  possibilities?  The  Moderate 
party  were  responsible  for  the  disoi^nisation  of  the  department 
daring  several  months,  and  for  the  refusal  to  send  it  an  adequate 
share  of  work ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  of  disorganisation  that 
the  works  show  the  results  of  which  the  Moderates  now  seek  to  make 
party  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  results  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  which  were  obtained  while  the  department 
was  under  purely  Progressive  management. 

The  last  return  of  the  Finance  Committee,  dated  January  19,  1898, 
strongly  confirms  the  views  above  stated.  The  management  being  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  those  hostile  to  the  department,  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained,  taking  the  basis  of  comparison  upon  which  the 
Moderates  rely.  The  estimated  and  jobbing  works  show  a  cost  of 
£5823  below  the  estimates  and  schedule  values,  which  together 
amount  to  £39^655|  a  di^erence  of  14^  per  cent. 

Why  this  subject  should  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
business,  and  why  party  heat  and  acrimony  should  invariably  be 
imparted  into  every  discussion,  must  be  somewhat  surprising  to  the 
ratepayers.  The  reason  is  simply  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
business  to  the  Moderates.  They  condemned  the  department  before 
its  creation,  and  they  have  ever  since  refused  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
They  made  the  gravest  charges  against  it  and  demanded  ^i 
investigation.  They  chose  the  tribunal.  They  have  refused  to  abide 
by  the  verdict.  There  was  literally  no  evidence  whatever  in  favoor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  department.  The  Moderate  witneeees 
admitted  that  it  served  a  useful  purpose.  The  verdict  of  their  own 
nominees  was  that  the  department  should  be  continued  with  certain 
limitations.  All  the  same,  the  Moderate  party  with  its  whole 
strength  (including  the  four  representative  members  who  on  h^rinj; 
the  evidence  had  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion),  voted  against  the 
continuance  of  any  organisation  for  the  direct  employment  of  labonr. 
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and  supported  a  wrecking  resolution  that  the  department  ehonld  be 
abolished,  its  baildings  disposed  of,  and  its  stock  and  plant  sold  at  a 
heavy  loss. 

Had  they  succeeded — and  they  failed  only  by  a  single  vote — in 
what  position  would  the  Council  have  been  placed  ?  It  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  only  effective  means  of  acting  independently  of 
the  contractors.  At  present  it  gives  some  work  to  the  contractors 
and  some  to  the  department,  deciding  each  case  on  its  merits.*  H.M. 
Grovemment  and  many  other  public  bodies  have  found  it  necessary 
to  maintain  the  same  check  upon  contractors.  The  system  of  open 
tendering  and  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender  is  admitted  by 
both  parties  to  be  frequently  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  proved, 
as  in  the  well-known  cases  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
Works  Department,  that  the  lowest  tenders  received  sometimes  far 
exceeded  fair  prices.  As  to  what  is  in  the  view  of  the  Progressives 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  quality  and  durability  of  work — in 
regard  to  which  the  Works  Department  is  unchallenged  by  its 
bitterest  enemies — it  must  again  be  admitted  that  the  lowest  tender 
system  &iled  to  secure  uniform  excellence.  The  notorious  cases  of  the 
recent  experience  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  regard  to  their 
sewers^  and  of  the  London  School  Board,  a  few  years  ago,  in  regard 
to  buildings  and  sanitary  work,  are  sufficient  examples.  As  a  remedy, 
the  Moderate  members  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  proposed 
that  the  Council  should  draw  up  a  selected  list  of  contractors,  and 
employ  no  others.  This  would  be  a  dangerous  remedy  indeed. 
Private  persons  may  select  as  they  choose ;  but  for  the  Council  to 
create  a  privileged  class  of  contractors,  would  expose  it  to  grave  sus> 
picions  of  favouritism,  and  open  the  door  wide  to  jobbery.  To  limit 
competition  would  increase  the  danger  of  combination,  and  inevitably 
lead  to  serious  increase  of  cost. 

As  to  the  well-known  and  much  criticised  Labour  policy  of  the 
Council,  it  is  only  necesEary  here  to  correct  one  current  misrepre- 
sentation. As  a  direct  employer  of  labour  the  Council  does  not  '*  create 
a  privileged  class  of  workmen."  It  does  indeed  refuse  to  employ 
sweated  or  underpaid  labour,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen  and 
of  the  other  ratepayers  whom  it  represents,  to  whom  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  their  work  shall  be  thoroughly  well  done  by  skilled  labour. 
Its  policy  is  to  pay  the  rates  of  wages  '*  in  practice  obtained  *'  by 
agreement  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers.  In  other 
words,  it  pays  the  same  rate  of  wages  and  observes  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  paid  and  observed  by  the  best  private  employers.     Nor 

*  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  constructed  its  gr^it  waterworks,  the  aqueduct  and 
ihe  dmn  at  Vyrnwy,  at  a  cost  of  £2,0<}0,LK)0,  "  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor," 
That  alone  is  three  time«  ^s  mnch  an  the  share  of  its  work  which  the  Council  has 
executed  by  direct  employment  during  five  years.  They  placed  the  interest  of  the 
town  in  aecojing  thorough  and  permanent,  and  therefore  economical,  work  before  the 
interests  of  the  contractors. 
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dees   it   make  any   distinction   between    nmoniat   and   non-nnionist 
workmen. 

It  is  by  the  record  of  the  last  three  years^that  the  two  parties  may 
be  fairly  judged*  Upon  an  equally  divided  Council  the  Progressives 
have  demonstrated  their  superior  devotion  to  the  work  of  administra- 
tion, upon  which  depend,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  language^  **  the  happi- 
ness and  health  of  5,000,000  of  people."  They  have  etriven  to  place 
the  water  Bupply  under  the  direct  control  of  the  oonfinmers.  They 
have  laboured  to  deal  with  the  vast  problem  of  housing  the  people, 
and  of  improving  the  means  of  communication.  They  have  pressed 
apon  Parliament  a  policy  of  reform  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  which 
would  bring  relief  to  the  ratepayers.  They  stand  for  just  and  equal 
treatment  of  every  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  improving  local 
administration  without  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  central  autho- 
rity. The  Moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  in  disregard  of  all  municipal 
precedent,  have  successfully  opposed  the  acquisition  of  the  water 
supply.  Having  failed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  the  tramways,  they 
have  contrived  to  minimise  its  advantages  to  the  public,  in  serving 
the  interest  of  a  private  company.  Although,  for  want  of  a  single 
vote,  they  failed  to  abolish  the  Works  Department,  their  tactics  have 
hampered  and  disorganised  it.  They  have  done  nothing,  and  proposed 
nothing,  for  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  but  have  resisted  every  pro* 
poaal  for  lightening  their  burdens.  Finally,  they  are  the  supporters  of 
a  scheme  for  granting  special  privileges  to  favoured  districts,  and  for 
reducing  to  impotence  the  only  authority  which  can  represent  the 
metropolis  as  a  whole. 

Destitute  of  a  municipal  policy,  the  Moderates  rely  upon  political 
support.  In  no  other  town  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  band 
together  a  great  political  party  for  the  destruction  of  municipal  life 
and  unity.  Underlying  these  subjects  of  controversy  which  we  have 
discussed,  and  transcending  them  all,  the  great  question  before  the 
electors  is  whether  they  will  maintain  a  municipal  government  which 
places  the  public  interest  before  private  interests,  and  makes  the 
welfare  of  London,  as  a  whole,  the  prime  object  of  its  policy.  The 
Progressive  party  are  fighting  a  municipal  and  not  a  political  battle. 
They  have  always,  as  a  municipal  party,  included  in  their  ranks  men 
of  diverse  views  as  to  imperial  politics ;  and  they  appeal  for  support, 
upon  the  great  issue  that  has  been  raised,  to  every  public-spirited 
citizen  who  sees  in  London  not  merely  a  vast  heterogeneous  popula* 
tion,  but  the  possibilities  of  a  great  city,  bound  together  by  oommoa 
duties  as  well  as  common  interests,  whose  development  must  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  of  those  rights  of  &elf*govemment  which  abe 
has  £0  recently  gained,  and  of  which  already  ])0werful  interesta  fieelc 
to  deprive  her. 

T,  McKiNNON  Wood. 
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fTN  a  previous  paper  (CoNTEMmRARV  Review,  August  1891)  I 
^J^  endeavoured  to  show  that  some  part  of  Christian  doctrine 
owes  its  fonn  to  the  familiarity  of  St,  Paul  and  those  to  whom 
his  Epistles  were  addressed  with  the  principles  of  Roman  juriBpru- 
dence.     I  desire  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  some  other  conceptions 

the  Christian  creed  by  way  of  farther  illustrating  the  trutt  that 
^the  Apostles  delivered  their  message  to  the  world  in  terms  which  were 
adapted  from  current  forms  of  thought. 

Mil  man,  and  after  him  Maine,  have  commented  upon  the  marked 
distinction  in  the  class  of  controversies  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Church  in  the  Greek- speaking  and  in  the  Latin-speaking  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  Empire.     In  passing  from  the  former  to  the 
latter,  "  theological  speculation  passed/*  says  Maine,  ^'  from  a  climate 
of  Greek  metaphysics  to  a  climate  of  Roman  law/'     But  this  twofold 
source  of  theological  expression  is  apparent  before  the  controversies  of 
the  Church  commenced — in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  itself* 
Roman  thought  had,  as  I  have  maintained,  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
doctrine,  as  well  as  in  its  ultimate  development.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  Greek  thought  or,  at  least,  of  Greek  thought  filtered  through  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  popularised   amongst  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  or  immediately  thereafter,  by  the  genius  of  one 
original  and  eccentric  thinker.     To  some  extent  this  truth  has  been 
recognised.     It  is   admitted  by  orthodox  writers,  though  with  some 
vagueness  and  with  perplexing  limitations,  that  both  St,  John  and 
St*  Paul  display  traces  in  their  writings  of  the  influence  of  **  Alex- 
andrianism/'     Bat  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  influence  are  often 
imperfectly   appreciated    and    sometimes    altogether    misunderstood. 
Modem  Divinity,  here  as  in  other  departments  of  research,  has  shown 
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hedtation  in  accepting  the  jneasonable  inferences  from 
jitiiMiHhinT  &ctB ;  and  the  subject  has  been  avoided  as  abstrase  and 
nniiilereatiDg  hj  the  general  reader. 

Bat  the  geneeifi  of  an  idea  ia  to  some  minds  a  feiscmating  study, 
and  tJiifl  is  eapeciallj  the  case  when  the  idea  in  question  is  one  which 
rahilea   to  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  therefore   embodies  the  higha6t| 
cflSsita  of  haman  thooght     It  is  rational  and  not  irreverent  to  believe 
tlial,  as  in  secular  philosophy  so  also  in  theology,  ^'  the  human  mind 
has  never  grappled  with  any  subject  of  thought  unless  it   has  been  f 
provided  beforehaud  with  a   proper  store  of  language,   and  with   an 
qiparatns  of  appropriate  logical  methods ; "  that,  in  short,  revelation 
haa  availed  itaelf  of  existing  language,  and  of  the  ideas  wrapped  up  in 
lliai  language,  and  of  the  modes  of  thought  by  which  these  ideaa  wera 
awdved.     "  Christianity/'  says  a  learned  apologist,  recently  deceased^  > 
''  did  not  invent  new  words ;  and  it  could  not^  therefore,  avoid  &sing 
a  different  sense  to  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  it  adopted.'* 

But  words  and  phrases  enshrine  ideas.  When,  therefore,  Christianity 
fixed  ft  different  sense  to  words  and  phrases  which  it  adopted,  it  did 
80  by  developing  the  ideas  which  underlay  them.  The  symbols 
received  a  new  value,  not  arbitrarily,  but  by  a  definite  process  of 
evolution  which  may  properly  be  called  natural,  however  superuaturally 
designed* 

Such  a  symbol  is  the  Logos  of  St.  John.  This  expression  is  intro* 
duced  into  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture  with  startling  suddenness  by 
the  Evangelist  in  the  exordium  of  his  GospeL  There  is  nothing  in 
tlie  Old  Testament  or  in  the  synoptic  gospels  to  prepare  the  way  for 
it  or  to  explain  it.  The  Word  is  named  to  become  instantly  the  sub- 
ject of  exposition,  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  theology,  and  to 
give  the  key-note  to  that  noblest  of  the  biographies  of  Christ  whiob 
dwells  least  upon  the  mere  incidents  of  His  career  and  most  upon  TTta 
relations  to  His  Father  and  His  relations  to  His  flock. 

But  St.  John  did  not  coin  the  erpreesion ;  he  only  appropriated  and 
developed  the  ideas  which  already  attached  to  it.  No  one  can  read 
the  opening  chapter  of  St.  John  without  perceiving  that  both  he  and 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  must  have  been  already  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  a  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  What  the  Evangelist  did  was  to  lay  hold  upon  a 
current  theosophical  theory,  and  to  use  it  to  express  his  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  Christ.  And  he  sncceeded  so  well  that  the  Logos  idea 
became  the  basis  of  Christian  metaphysics.  The  Greek  Fathers 
rejoiced  to  refine  upon  John's  great  word,  whether  as  expressing  the ! 
ratio  or  the  craiio  of  God,  and  it  became  the  centre  around  which 
religious  controversy  raged  for  centuries. 

The  theory  of  the  Logoe  was  unquestionably  derived  from  an  Alex- 
mdrian  source,  but  not  in  the  manner  which  is  often  loosely  im|; 
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In  thdological  works.  No  lectarer  ever  propounded  this  theory  in  the 
Alexandrian  schools.  It  was  not  contained  in  or  directly  derived  from 
ciy  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  mingled  in  the  eclecticism 
which  prevailed  at  Alexandria  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  Alexandrian  schools  provided^  so  to  speak,  the  intellectual 
EUmace  in  which  the  Logos  idea  waa  forged  rather  than  the  material 
of  which  it  was  wrought.  The  theory  took  its  shape  in  the  mind  of 
a  Hebrew  thinker  who  passed  bis  life  in  Alexandria  and  saturated 
himself  with  its  learning. 

That  thinker  was  Philo  Judrous,  the  reverent  and  scholarly  recluse 
who  was  elaborating  his  carious  Scripture  allegories  and  interweaving 
them  with  the  loftiest  and  most  dai'ing  speculations  in  theology  at  the 
very  time  when  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  never  knew  and  apparently 
never  heard  of,  was  preaching  and  teaching  in  GalUee. 

In  the  voluminous  works  of  Philo  there  are  abundant  traces  of 
indebtedness  to  the  Greek  philosophers^  and  particularly,  as  the  well- 
known  aphorism  indicates,  to  Plato.  But  if  Philo  *'  platonises^''  if 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  associated  with,  is  even  blended  and 
confused  with  purely  platonic  theories,  it  is  not  a  necessary  develop- 
ment of  those  theories.  Treating  philosophically  of  the  divine 
'tnysteries,  Philo  inevitably  uses  the  philosophical  language  and  ideas 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  But  in  his  sublime  conception  of  the  Word 
he  rises  very  far  beyond  the  misty  theism  of  the  Academy,  and  reaches 
theological  altitudes  of  which  assuredly  Plato  never  dreamed. 

For  in  the  treatises  of  Philo  the  Word  is  no  mere  abstraction  of  the 
schools.  He  is  "  the  image  and  first-born  of  God,"  '*  the  shadow  of 
the  Supreme  Being/'  **  the  second  deity,"  ^*  the  agent  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,"  '*  the  celestial  Adam/**'  the  archangel  and  high 
priest  of  the  world,"  '*  the  mediator — standing  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created — interceding  with  the  immortal  God  on  behalf  of  the 
mortal  race — the  ambassador  sent  by  the  ruler  of  all  to  subject  man," 
**  the  interpreter  of  God*8  will."  And  with  reference  to  this  Word  we 
are  told  that  in  approaching  the  Father  of  the  world  it  was  ^'  necessary 
to  use  as  advocate  (paraclete)  the  Son  most  perfect  in  virtue  both  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  for  the  supply  of  richest  blessings.*'  * 

It  may  well  be  asked,  **  Whence  had  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  It 
ras  not  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Where  in  the  Messianic 
prophecies  or  in  the  higher  inspiration  of  the  Songs  of  Israel  is  the 
coming  Deliverer  portrayed  with  such  lineaments  as  these  ?  Where 
in  the  works  of  Plato  is  to  be  found  the  ground-work  for  this  structure 
of  metaphysical  divinity  ?  "  Plato  indeed  had  taught  that  conceptions 
of  the  mind  bad  a  substantive  existence,  and  that  the  world  itself  was 

^  8€e,  amongst  manj  other  paasag^s:  De  Oonfos.  Lio^.  28;  De  Hund,  OpiL  8*, 
LDe  Agnc,  12  ;  Le«,  Alleg.  iiL  31,  73;  Frag.  ii.  625  :  De  Mund,  Opif.  4,  6,  7;  Do 
[BomA*  i<  37  ;  Quia  rev,  dlv.  liicr.  42  ;  De  Vit.  Mos.  iiL  14. 
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framed  apon  the  model  of  pre-existing  types  which  had  a  being  id  tha 
mind  of  God.     And  from  some  passages  in  Philo's  writings  it  has  been 
thought   that  he    identifies  the  creating  Word    with  Plato's   Divine 
Idea,  which  took  form  in  the  makbg  of  the  material  world.      But 
this,  though  true,  is  not  all  the  troth.  Philo  does  indeed,  in  a  manner, 
adopt  the  language  of  Plato^s  theory  of  the  creation  ;  for  he  describes 
the  Word  as  -^  the  primordial  archetype."     Bat  the  Word  was  tbia^ 
because  he  was  much  more.     In  Plato*8  scheme,  inferior  beings  were 
employed  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  they  required  models  of  the 
divine  idea  to  work  by.   But  accordiug  to  Philo  the  work  of  creation  was 
accomplished  by  a  second  deity,  who  was  the  Word  of  the  Supreme,  his  < 
Image  and  Firstborn,  and  who  required  no  models  of  the  divine  idea, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  the  fulieet  expression  of  the  divine  idea. 
He  was  the  Primordial  Archetype,  because  by  virtue  of  his  own  omni- 
science he  was  the  "  source  of  all  special  types  and  particalar  ideas." 
Many  writers  have  sought  to  derive  the  Word  of   Philo  from  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Sapiential  books.      But  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
this  view.     Wisdom   is  personified  even   in  the   canonical  writings. 
In  Proverbs  she  is  described  as  "  uncreated  and  eternal."     In   the 
apocryphal    Ecclesiasticus  she    is    described    as    '*  coming   from  the 
Lord  "  and  as  being  *'  with  Him  for  ever,"     In  the  Book  of  Wisdoim 
this  personification  is  carried  much  further ;  but  it  is  still  personifi-- 
cation — that  is  to  say,  it  is  still  the  poetical   representation  of  an 
abstract  idea  as  a  person.     It  may  be,  as  some  theologians  contend, 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  prepares  the  way  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  Wisdom  is  said  to 
be  "  the  holy  spirit  of  discipline  "  and  the  **  spirit  of  the  Lord  which 
filleth  the  earth  ";  but  these  passages  fall  far  short  of  the  distinct 
penonali^  which   is  attributed  by  Philo  to  the  Word.     Take  the 
passage  which  has  been  most  strongly  relied  upon  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Divine  Word  is  only  another  name  for  the  Divine 
Wisdom.     In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  iii.  26),  Wisdom  is  described 
as  *'  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  image  o£ 
His  goodness.'*    Even  here  the  comparison  is  between  two  abstractionB. 
Wisdom  is  the  **  image,**  not  of  God,  as  in  the  phrase  of  Philo^  but 
of  His  goodness.     It  is  very  likely  that  this  passage  was  in  the  miud 
of   the   author  of  the   Epistle   to   the  Hebrews   when   he  wrote    of 
Jesus  •  that  He  was  **  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of   His  person.**      The    use    of   the    unusual  and    expressive 
word>  aTTfivyucFjiutf  in  both  cases  to  signify  '*  brightness  "  favours  the 
idea  that   this  was   the  case.      But   whilst  the   phraseology  is  very 
similar,  the  uoderlying  idea  is  altogether  changed.     The  apociypbal 
author  pronounces  God's  wisdom  to  be  the  reflection  of  His  goodness, 
whilst  the  Apostle  declares  that  Christ  was  fashioned  in  the  sdmilitnde 
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of  the  person  (or  rather  stihstwue)  of  His  Father.  It  was  not  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  bat  in  the  works  of  PLilo,  that  a  precedent  existed  for  the 
assertion  that  the  Son  was  the  image,  not  merely  of  God's  goodn©s8» 
but  of  God.  Bat  whether  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  to 
be  regarded  as  attributing  a  real  personality  to  wisdom  or  not,  it  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  identify  wisdom  and  the  Word.  He  refers 
occasionally  to  the  Word  of  God  in  terms  which  admit,  at  any  rate, 
of  being  interpreted  in  a  Philonic  sense.  For  example^  referring  to 
the  Israelites  who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents,  he  says :  *'It  waa 
neither  herb  nor  mollifying  plaisters  that  restored  them,  but  Thy 
Word,  0  Lord,  which  healeth  all  things.  It  is  thy  Word  which 
presenreth  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Thee."*  Bat,  so  far  from 
blending  the  two  conceptions^  the  writer  seems  rather  to  distingniah 
them,  as  in  the  passage :  **  O  God  of  my  fathers,  who  hast  made  all 
things  with  thy  Word,  and  ordained  man  through  thy  wi8dom.*'t  In 
these  and  some  other  passages  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  Word  is  intended  to  signify  not  merely  a  divine 
message  but  also  a  divine  person »  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  author  was  indebted  to  Philo  for  this  conception 
than  Philo  to  the  author.  It  is  agreed  by  critics  that  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  was  written  very  shortly  prior  to  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures. Its  author  was  no  doubt  a  contemporary  of  Philo's,  but  he 
was  most  probably  a  younger  man.  Professor  Plnmptre  has  maintained, 
with  great  ingenuity,  the  thesis  that  he  was  none  other  than  Apollos, 
and  that  he  wrote  the  Book  of  Wisdom  before  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  after  his  conversion.J  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  considered 
most  likely  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  him  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  works  of  his  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizen  and  co*religionist.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  written 
before  the  time  of  Philo,  and  that  Philo  had  studied  it,  it  is  clear  that 
his  indebtedness  oould  extend  but  little  beyond  the  bare  personification 
of  the  Word. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  answer  to  those  who  have  con- 
jectured that  Philo  derived  the  Logos  idea  from  the  Targumists. 
The  Targums,  as  is  well  known,  are  commentaries,  or  rather  para- 
phrases, of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  language.  They 
were  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  very  many 
of  whom  were  unable  to  read  or  to  nnderstand  Hebrew,  The  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  Targumists,  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan,  may 
have  been  contemporaries  of  Philo,  though  a  somewhat  later  dat^  is  gene- 
rally assigned  to  them.  Onkelos  may  be  taken,  by  his  name,  to  have 
been  a  Hellenist,  and  was,  perhaps,  by  birth  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  The 
Targnma  of   both  ()nkelos  and  Jonathan  show  signs  of  Alexandrian 
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influence  in  more  wayB  than  one.  In  both  the  **  Memra  "  is  referred 
to  as  a  divine  person.  Memra  ia  a  Chaldee  word  which  is  apparently 
intended  aa  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Logos  of  Philo.  It  signifiee 
the  medium  by  which  the  mind  and  intentions  of  one  person  are 
communicated  to  another.  It  includea^  therefore,  spoken  and  written 
language.  Both  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ascribe  actions  and  qaaliUea 
to  the  Memra  of  Jab,  and  Onkelos  speaks  of  the  Memra  as  the  Son 
and  image  of  God,  and  the  mediator  between  God  and  humanity. 

The  most  probable  inference  from  these  psssages  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Rabbinical  commentators  had  studied  Philo  and  had 
adopted  his  opinions.  That  they  knew  Greek  ia  plain  from  the  use 
which  they  make  of  the  Septuagint ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  Philo  was  ignorant  of  Aramaic.  It  is  natural 
that  the  Targumists  should  have  accepted  Philonism  with  other 
notions  which  had  their  origin  in  Alexandria,  whilst^  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  shonld  have 
borrowed  his  ideas  from  the  Judean  Targumists. 

But  the  internal  evidence  is  practically  conclusive  in  this  matter. 
In  the  works  of  Philo  the  theory  of  the  Word  is  discussed  and  elabo- 
rated. The  writer  has  the  air  of  one  who  is  propounding,  not  accepted 
doctrine*  but  new  views  of  truth.  Indeed  he  claims  to  have  been 
vouchsafed  a  measure  of  divine  revelation.  ''But  I  have  heard/'  says 
he,  **  even  a  more  solemn  voice  from  my  soul,  ac^mtoyncd  often  to  be 
poaaessed  of  God  and  to  discourse  of  things  which  it  hiew  not,  which,  if 
I  can,  I  will  recall."  The  voice  in  this  instance  told  him  that  the 
primary  attributes  of  God  were  goodness  and  power,  and  that  these 
two  were  united  in  the  Word.  Some  may  believe  that  Philo  did 
come  at  least  within  the  penumbra  of  inspiration  ;  others  may  regard 
the  assumption  as  solemn  trifling.  But  whether  his  claim  waa 
justified  or  not,  the  fact  that  he  made  it  supports  the  view  that 
his  theories  were  original,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  opinion  that 
they  were  derived  from  eouroes  so  notorious  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
or  the  Targums. 

Neither  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  nor  the  Targumista 
reason  concerning  the  Word,  or  purport  to  bring  forward  a  theo- 
logical novelty.  Their  allusions  require  the  key  of  Philo  or  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  to  be  clearly  comprehended.  They  write  of 
the  Word  or  the  Memra  as  of  a  conception  which  is  familiar  to  their 
readers  and  requires  no  comment  or  exposition.  And  if  this  was  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  Philo's  ideas  must  have  become  very  rapidly 
popular^  not  merely  amongst  the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  but  also 
amongst  the  Aramaic-speaking  masses  of  Palestine.  From  any 
point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  find  Rabbinical  doctrine  advancing, 
either  in  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord  or  at  a  very  early  period  after  His 
death,  so  far   beyond  the   Messianic  teadiing  of  the   Old  Testament. 
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A  stall  further  advance  was  to  be  made  apart  from,  or  as  it  may  be 
flaid,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  the  Talmadic 
fZohar,  which  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
the  mediatorship  of  the  Messiah  is  more  prominently  enunciated  than 
in  the  Targums. 

AgaiU)  it  has  been  conjectured  by  learned  writers  that  Philo  and 
the  Targumists  alike  derived  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Word  from  the 
ancient  Persian  creed,  in  which  the  creation  of  the  material  universe 

ascribed  to  "  Honover/'  the  utterance  or  word  of  Ormuzd,  the 
Supreme  Being,  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mythology  of  Persia 
was  familiar  to  the  omnivorous  learning  of  Alexandria,  It  is  known 
by  indelible  traces  that  the  secret  subterranean  cult  of  Mithras 
travelled  from  Persia  to  Alexandria  and  found  its  way  even  to 
Rome  at  a  period  which  was  probably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Philo, 
and  which  cannot  certainly  have  been  much  later.  The  channels  by 
which  this  mysterious  ritual  was  communicated  may  well  have  served 
for  the  initiation  of  Alexandrian  scholars  in  that  purer  faith  of  ancient 
Persia,  which  underlay  the  gross  and  fantastic  forms  of  her  later 
r  worship.  Nor,  if  ancient  creeds  are  scrutinised,  is  Honover  the  only 
Ideity  which  may  seem  to  have  a  direct  analogy  with  the  Logos  idea. 
pin  the  Hindu  mythology  the  goddeas  YdA:  plays  a  principal  part  in  the 
poetic  legend  of  Soma,  which  embodies  the  flpirituaJiBed  nature- worship 
of  one  phase  of  Brahminism.  But  Vd/;  means  "  speech  "  (r/,  Latin 
vo*:o) ;  and  in  the  Vedas  this  goddess  appears  as  an  emanation  from 
Brahma^  the  supreme  deity,  and  the  agent  through  whom  he  exercises 
his  power  over  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  afield  as  Persia  or  India 
to  find  the  clue  to  the  Logos  idea  as  Philo  shaped  it.  It  may  be 
Burmised  that  he  derived  the  germ  of  his  conception  from  his  medita- 
tions on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  This  explanation  is  6o 
simple  as  to  have  been  overlooked ;  but  if  it  be  the  true  explanation, 
it  may  afford  also  some  hint  of  the  origin  of  Honover  and  V^c, 
and  testify  to  the  inevitableness  of  certain  metaphysical  conclusions 
when  a  certain  stage  of  theological  inquiry  has  been  reached. 

In  the  language  of  modern  evointionistSj  religions  are  represented 

uniformly  generated  in  fetishism,  and  gradually  developed  into  a 
more  spiritual  form  with  the  advance  of  human  intelligence.  This 
view  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  history  of  those  Oriental  reli-^ 
gions  whose  records  can  be  traced  into  remote  antiquity.  Investigation 
invariably  proves  that  their  multiplied  divinities,  elaborate  ceremonial, 
and  degrading  superstitious  are  morbid  growths  and  excrescences 
upon  an  elder  faith  in  a  single  supreme  being.  So  far  from  constantly 
advancing  towards  a  higher  spirituality,  the  tendency  of  religions 
would  appear  to  be  to  retrograde  towards  anthropomorphism.  This 
tendency  may^  no  doabt,  be  kept  in  check*     The  purer  faith  may  be 
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preserved  in  a  secret  esoteric  doctine ;  or  it  may  be  from  time  to  time 
revived  by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  great  reformer.  But  the  history 
of  religions  is  the  history  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  anthropo- 
morphism and  spirituality;  and  this  conflict  ia  not  infrequently 
stimalated  by  external  scepticism. 

An  eclectic  philosophy  is  a  sceptical  philosophy;  and  the  Alex* 
andrians  of  Philos  day  were  sceptics.  The  only  religious  elementt 
common  to  the  various  systems  which  they  studied  was  a  barren  theism. 
To  them  the  Supreme  Being  was  little  more  than  a  paaaionle&s 
abstraction.  In  their  revolt  against  the  anthropomorphism  of  a 
decadent  heathendom,  the  idea  of  attributing  form  or  substance^  or 
even  feeling  or  action^  to  the  Deity  repelled  and  disgusted  them. 
Even  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  appeared  to  their  critical  fastidioasnees 
to  invest  Jehovah  with  too  much  of  the  semblance  of  humanity.  Now 
Philo  was  emphatically  an  apologist.  Like  Josephus,  he  wrot6»  no 
doubt,  primarily  for  '*  the  Greeks/'  He  desired  so  to  restate  the 
truths  of  the  Hebrew  religion  as  to  conciliate  the  Gentile  world.  But 
he  also  desired  to  reconcile  to  the  records  of  their  own  faith  that  por- 
tion of  the  Jewish  world  which,  like  himself i  had  become  impregnated 
with  the  Hellenistic  spirit.  The  need  for  this  conciliation  and  this 
reconciliation  had  been  perceived  long  before  his  time.  Indignantly  as 
modern  Jewish  authors  deny  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  editors  of  the 
Septuagint  deliberately  set  themselves  to  soften  down  those  passages 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  which  were  conceived  to  be  meet 
open  to  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism.  A  single  example  will 
sufiSce.  In  Exodus  xiiv.  9-11  it  is  related  that  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  ascended  Mount  Sinai  **  and 
saw  the  God  of  Israel"  The  Hebrew  text  is  clear  beyond  dispate  ; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  the  passage  reads,  **  and  saw  the  place  where 
the  God  of  Israel  stood," 

The  sUegoriaing  tendencies  of  Philo  are  to  be  referred  to  his  desir© 
to  overcome  anthropomorphic  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  to  spiritualise 
a  narrative  which  might  seem,  even  to  those  who  were  not  altogether 
worldly-minded,  to  be  sometimes  trivial  and  sometimes  even  repulsive 
in  its  character.  It  was  not  that  he  either  discredited  or  disparaged 
the  Scriptures.  His  views  undoubtedly  accorded  with  those  whicb^ 
as  we  learn  from  him,  were  held  by  the  Therapeuttc,  an  ascetic  con 
mnnity  resembling  the  Essenes.  The  Therapeutaj  maintained  thi 
whilst  all  the  narratives  of  Scripture  were  to  be  received  as  absoluteljj 
true,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  deeper  truth,  of  which  the  mere  letter 
of  Scripture  was  the  allegory.  In  other  words,  the  sacred  writings 
were  a  parable,  the  spiritual  meaning  of  which  could  be  perceived 
only  by  those  whose  eyes  were  opened  by  secret  communion  with  th© 
Author  of  all  truth, 

Philo  set  himself  to  discover  this  bidden  interpretation.     Beginning 
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liatnrally  with  th©  Mosaic  cosmogony^  he  found  at  once  matter  for 
profound  meditation.  The  Book  of  Genesis  leaves  the  moJifs  operandi 
o£  Creation  in  obscnrity.  The  account  given  of  the  matter  is*  *'  God 
mid.  Let  there  be  light,"  **  God  mul,  Let  there  be  a  firmament,"  and 
the  fiat  is  repeated  until  '^  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished." 
Thus  the  stpoken  it'ord  of  God  is  represented  as  the  efficients  cause  of 
Creation.  Bat  to  attribute  speech  to  the  Most  High  was  manifestly 
a  concession  to  the  frailty  of  the  human  intellect.  Now,  the  spoken 
word  of  man  is  the  expression  of  his  thought,  the  manifestation  of 
his  purpose,  the  revelation  of  himself,  bis  means  of  communication 
with  others.  By  the  spoken  word  of  God,  in  like  manner,  must  be 
meant  that  which  was  the  expression  of  the  divine  thought,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  purpose,  the  revelation  of  the  divine  nature, 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  Divine  Being,  enthroned  in 
absolute  repose  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  infinite,  and  the 
material  universe.  Here  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  have  the  origin 
of  Philo*8  conception  of  the  Logos  ;  and,  granting  (what,  in  the  face  of 
modem  discoveries,  can  scarcely  be  denied)  that  a  tradition  of  the  Crea- 
tion corresponding  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  was  widespread  in  remote 
antiquity  amongst  the  nations  of  the  East,  we  may  here  also  find  a 
clue  to  the  process  by  which  Honover  and  Va/.:  became  divinities. 

And  moreover,  although  Philo  knew  nothing  of  the  modem  theory 
of  an  Elohifitic  narrative  interwoven  with  a  Jehovistic  narrative,  it 
cannot  have  escaped  his  attention  that  in  the  account  of  the  Creation 
the  Deity  is  referred  to  sometimes  by  the  word  Elohim,  which  ia 
obviously  a  plural  form,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  word  Jah,  or  Jehovah, 
which  is  a  singular  form ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  note  the  suggestion  con- 
veyed in  the  phrase,  **  Let  us  make  man,"*  And  hence  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  conceive  that  the  Word  emanating  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  agent  and  efficient  cause  of  the  Creation,  mast 
be  not  merely  a  person,  but  also  a  divine  person  comprehended 
in  the  incommnnicable  name,  a  sharer,  in  a  measure  if  not  in  all  its 
fulness,  of  the  splendour  of  Jehovah. 

Seeing  in  the  Divine  Word  the  means  of  communication  or  the 
**  link  "  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  material  universe,  little 
further  effort  was  required  to  see  in  the  same  Divine  Word  the 
"  link  "  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  humanity.  The  *'  one  living 
and  true  God,**  Philo  conceived  to  be,  as  our  own  Articles  declare, 
•*  without  body,  parts,  or  passions/*  But  the  Scriptures  asserted  that 
men  had  seen  him  and  conversed  with  him.  The  explanation  was 
that,  just  as  the  work  of  Creation  had  been  accompliBhed  not  imme- 
diately by  God,  but  by  a  divine  person  emanating  from  God,  so  also 
the  invisible  had  appeared  to  mortal  eyes,  not  directly,  but  as  mani- 
fested by  the  same  divine  person.     Thus,  according  to  Philo,  it  was 

*  See  De  Mtma.  Opif.  24. 
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Word  vto  appewed  to  MoMi  in  ^bm  bumtDg  lMBla,  who  proousedi 
to  AlmhsBi,  wA  wfa»  ^oke  in  a  irisioii    of   tba  niglit 
toiMcAt 

li  ni|^  aol^  pwh^w^  lie  impoMUe  to  tnce  Hie  tntnt  of  tboo^Ai 
hf  wVUk  FUo  eiiM  to  raeognifle  tba  Boodiip  m  w«n  m  tli6  dmni^i 
of  tha  W#rd,  ud  to  tee  to  Him  Ibe  Mediator,  tiie  Higk  Prie^  Mid| 
tha  PiffidfltoL  Bvt  il  mmt  be  oon&ned  that  the  drwmj  and  'half- 
foatic  alyle  of  Ui  maditolians  a  not  ealcnlatod  to  aansi  Ibe  reader  ia , 
dbeofVfiag  tfce  preemoi  Ij  which  he  arriTed  al  hii  reeolta. 

Ha  tnHtmaA  aeoordid  to  Philo  by  ChriBtiaa  writors  ia  a  corioiial 
mfajeel  of  itady,     Tlie  early  Fathers  are  fireqoent  in  thdr  qnototioos  ' 
twom  \m  pagee^  and  ferreot  in  their  admiration  of  hia  genitis ;  bat  they 
bilfay  aa  eoaaekmBeai  of  the  problems  which  are  saggeeted  by  the  sub- 
llBDea  of  fail  WTttjngt  taken  in  connection  with  their  date.     A  later  ^ 
■ge,  pesoriTiag  the  aoadiroDtam,  ao  to  speak,  of  his  teachings,  the  dis- 1 
tween  the  Christian  Instre  of  his  leamiog  and  the  entire 
f  Cltnilian  iUnmination  from  his  life,  gave  credence  to  the  idle 
legend  reportod  by  EaaebioSf  that,  when  advanced  in  jears,  Philo  met 
witfa  8L  Petor  and  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.     At  a  stiU 
later  bol  equally  nncritical  period,  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  the 
aaeamptioQ  that  the  entire  works  of  Pbilo  were  forgeries  concocted  by 
the  |nou  fraud  of  some  early  Christian  convert.    Early  in  the  present 
oeotory  a  treatise,  which  bad  some  reputation  in  its  day,  was  written 
by  a  learned  clergyman  to  prove  that  Philo  waa  himself  a  member  of 
the  lectof  Therapeata^  and  that  the  TherapeotaB,  although  resemblingJ 
the  Eisenes  in  some  particnlara,  were,  in  fact,  a  community,  not  of  ^ 
Hebrew,  but  of  Christian  ascetics. 

Modem  orthodox  critics  seem  concerned  rather  to  minimise  than 
either  to  deny  or  explain  the  anticipatory  character  of  Philo*a 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Word/'  They  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  his 
laogaage  although  generally  is  not  uniformly  applicable  to  a  divine 
personaUty.  They  insist  that  his  conception  even  in  its  sublimest 
forms  never  rose  to  the  height  of  identifying  the  Word  with  the 
MasHiuh,  that  ho  gave  no  hint  of  an  Incarnation  or  of  the  dual 
nature  of  tbo  Incarnate  One ;  that  he  never  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the 
Bon  i'xifltence  from  eternity  or  equality  with  the  Father, 

It  is  true  indeed  that  Philo*s  language,  clear  and  unmistakable  in 
some  pasBagos,  is  in  others  vague  and  vacillating.  But  if  it  be  granted 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  that  in  sonv:  passages  he  does  plainly  describe 
Ihe  Word  as  a  divine  Person,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mediator,  the 
PMnelete,  then  whatever  may  have  been  his  verbal  inconsistencies  or 
mental  fluctuations,  it  nevertheless  remains  the  fact  that  he  provided 
a  theological  vocabulary  for  the  expression  of  Johannine  and  Panliue 
Aofltrine. 

It  is  also  true    that  Philo   never    identifies  the   Word  with  the 
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Measiab.  Strangely  enoagh  the  Mesaianic  prophecies  aeem  to  hare 
interefited  him  but  little.  He  does  indeed  assert  that  a  time  will 
cooie  when  the  Jewish  race,  parified  and  regenerated,  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  and  restored  to  their  own 
coantry  under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  a  more  than  human 
being  who  will  be  invisible  to  all  eyes  except  their  own.  But  he 
does  not  say,  or  in  any  way  indicate^  that  this  '*  more  than  human 
being "  ia  the  Word  ;  and  this  is  the  only  reference  to  a  personal 
Messiah  in  the  whole  of  his  writings.  And  although  Philo  asserts 
the  divine  character  of  the  Word,  he  knows  nothing  of  His  human 
character ;  he  never  dreamed  that  the  Mediatorship  of  which  he 
speaks  lay  in  the  assumption  by  the  Word  of  our  nature  and  our 
frame.  So  far  from  recognising  the  ejcistence  of  the  Word  from 
eternity  he  expressly  says  :  ''  He  is  not  like  God  without  beginning.** 
And  the  whole  scope  of  his  theory  seems  to  involve  not  merely  the 
subordination  but  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

Bat  these  defects  of  Philonic  teaching  so  far  from  disproving  the 
connection  between  the  Word  of  Philo  and  the  Word  of  John  tend 
rather  to  confirm  it.  For  an  examination  of  the  Apostle's  language 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  his  express  purpose  to  correct,  or  rather 
to  complete  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher. 

In  appropriating  the  conception  of  the  Word  to  the  service  of 
Christian  theology,  the  points  which  it  was  necessary  to  emphasise 
were  precisely  those  which  Philo  had  missed — the  Incarnation  and 
the  Messiahahip. 

**  In  the  beginning  wiis  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  ;  and  the 
Word  Wiis  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him— In  Him  was  life — A'lid  M^e  Word  tms  ma*U  ffesh  and 
dwell  among  ««  ;  and  we  beheld  His  glory  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth^The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  but 
^rctoe  and  0nUfi  came  b*/  Je^iM  Christ  J* 


The  creatbg  Word,  the  source  of  life  is  thus  ushered  into  New 
Testament  terminology  with  the  great  addendum  that  He  was  made 
man,  and  that  He  was  the  Anointed  One. 

Nor  was  Philo's  saying  that  the  Word  "  was  not  without  begin- 
ning/* left  uncorrected  by  St,  John.  In  his  gospel  he  says  no  more 
than  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word — The  same  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,"  expressions  which  have  indeed  been  held  by  some  to 
imply  the  eternal  pre*existence  of  the  Son.  But  in  his  first  epistle 
the  Apostle  is  more  definite  and,  as  though  to  remove  any  misconcep- 
tion or  ambiguity,  asserts  that  the  Word  was  "that  eternal  life  which 
was  with  the  Father,"  and  in  that  sentence  we  have  the  high- water 
mark  of  doctrine  concerning  this  matter  until  Origen  presented 
theology  with  the  paraphrase  *^  the  Eternal  Son." 
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Fbilo,  as  we  ha^e  seen^  had  described  the  Word  as  the  *'  firslr- 
begotten  of  God/^  St.  Paul  aad  the  aothor  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  adopt  this  phrase.  In  CoL  i.  15  Christ  is  caUed  '*  the  first- 
bom  of  every  creature/*  and  in  Heb.  i.  6  '*the  first- begotten.**  No- 
where else  in  Scripture  is  He  so  referred  to.  Bat  again  the  doctrine 
is  developed  by  St.  John,  To  him  it  waa  reserved  to  nae  the  bolder 
word,  which  is  his  alone,  and  which  occurs  four  times  in  his  Gospel 
and  once  in  his  first  Epistle,  the  name  which  has  become  so  familiar 
in  our  creeds  and  formularies,  **  the  only-hegoUen  of  the  Father  ** — ^The 
only-hegottm  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  dadared 
(manifested)  Him/^ 

The  last  passage  shows  that  St.  John  had  grasped  Philo^s  con- 
ception of  the  Word  as  not  only  the  revelation  of  the  silent  God,  bat 
also  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible  God,  It  was  this  aspect  of  tbi^ 
Word  which  St  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
rapturously  appropriated  to  their  Lord.  They  never  use  the  name  of 
Logos;  but,  as  Philo  had  written  of  the  Logos  that  he  was  the 
'*  image  of  God,"  so  Paul  *  speaks  of  "  Christ  who  is  the  image  of 
God/'  and  again  f  says  of  Him  that  He  is  '*  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God/*  adding  the  words  above  quoted^  "the  first-bom  of  every 
creature/'  and  proceeding  as  though  to  emphasise  the  reference  to  the 
Word,  "  for  by  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth/'  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  a  passage  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  says  of  the  Son 
that  He  is  **  the  express  image  **  of  the  person  of  God.  And  here 
again  the  alluaion  to  the  Word  is  rendered  unmistakable  by  the 
phrase^  "  by  whom  He  made  the  world/*  which  immediately  precedes* 
and  the  phrase,  *'the  first-begotten/*  which  immediately  follows 
Except  in  these  three  passageSj  Clirist  is  never  in  the  Scripti] 
described  as  the  image  of  God. 

It  is  also  St,  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew" 
who  take  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  mediatorahip  of  the  Word  and  apply 
it  to  Jesus  Christ,  They  alone  amongst  New  Testament  writers  use 
the  name  of  the  Mediator  (MftriVt^c — the  word  used  by  Philo) ;  so 
strangely  alike  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  are  these  two  writers* 
if  indeed  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  In  Gal.  iii.  19,  20  the  law 
is  said  to  have  been  **  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator," 
and  it  is  added,  '*  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one ;  but  Gkxl 
is  one."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Christ  is  thrice  entitled  the 
mediator  of  a  **  new/'  or  "  better  '*  covenant.  And  in  a  still  mor«' 
celebrated  saying  St.  Paul  pronounces,  t  **  There  is  one  God,  and  on. 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesm**  insistini^ 
apparently  upon  the  truth,  of  which  Philo  was  wholly  unaware,  thai 
it  wae  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  which  constituted  Him  thf' 
^  11.  Cor.  ir.  4.  f  CoL  i.  16.  J  I.  Tim,  il  5, 
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link/'  the  medium  of  coram  no  icat  ion  between  God  and  man,  and 

I  the  Intercessor  for  man  with  God. 

As  Interceaeor  the  Word  is  represented  by  Philo  in  the  character 

I  cf  *'  High  Priest  of  the  World/^  and  in  the  character  of  Paraclete,  or 
Advocate  with  the  Father*  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alone  of  New  Testament  writers  describes  our  Lord  as  "  Prie&t "  or 
'  High  Priest.*'  '*  It  behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  onto  His  brethren 
that  He  might  be  a  mercifol  and  fatthfol  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining nnto  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ; " 

..and  he  harps  in  several  snccessive  chapters  upon  the  saying  of  the 
Psalmist,  **  Thon  art  a  high  priest  fcr  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec/*  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  is  the  only  writer  who 
ipplies  to  Christ  the  name  of  Paraclete,  a  title  which  is  elsewhere 

T^applied  solely  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
advocate  (paraclete)  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteoos**' 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  what  it  was  which  led  these  New 
Testament  writers  so  unhesitatingly  to  apply  what  Philo  had  said 
concerning  the  Word  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  connecting  link  is  to  be 
found  in  the  expression  *'  Son  of  God,"     Christ,  it  is  true,  never  eo 

^described  Himself;  but  others  so  described  Him  in  His  presence  ;  and 
He  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  title  and  all  that  it  iuvolved*  Bat  the 
Word  is  again  and  again  asserted  by  Philo  to  be  the  *'  Son  of  God/* 
And  when  this  assertion  came  under  the  notice  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples  it  was  an  irresistible  inference  that  the  Word  was  no  other 
than  the  Lord  they  knew. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  appropriating  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  they 
expanded  and  developed  it*  But  in  one  point  his  doctrine  remained 
without  explicit  correction  until  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  true  that  the  New  Testament  writers  nowhere  endorsed  the 
l^hrase^  *^  the  second  deity/'  as  applied  to  the  Word,  or  gave  auy 
warrant  for  the  Arian  heresy  that  the  Son,  although  divine,  was  not 
of  the  divine  essence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  refrained  from 
any  direct  assertion  of  the  equality  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  It 
was  not  until  after  long  and  wearisome  metaphysical  wrangliogs  that 
the  Chjarch  agreed  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Creed  called  Athanasian, 
'*  And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other  ]  none  is  greater  or 
Idea  than  another.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  .  .  .  equal  to 
the  Father  as  touching  His  Godhead,  and  inferior  to  the  Father  as 
touching  His  manhood." 

Modern  advanced  criticism  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  take  too 

p  little  account  of  the  inBuenoe  of  Alexandria,  not  merely  as  the  Intel* 
taal  centre  of  the  world,  but  also  as  a  great — perhaps  the  greatest 
— centre  of  the  Jewish  race  during  the  first  centuiy.  Home  was, 
indeed,  the  political  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  it  was  also  the 
home  of  literature  and  jurisprodence  ;  but  Alexandria  was  at  once  the 
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greatest  commercial  city  of  the  age  aad  the  greataet  seat  of  learzung. 
It  was  not  like  a  modern  uziiveraity,  a  mere  training-Bchool  for  jOQth« 
In  Alexandria  the  distinction  between  '^  town  "  and  '*  gown ''  was  nan- 
existent.  Its  lecture-halls  were  open  to  the  public,  and  were  thronged 
every  day  by  such  mlscellaneons  crowds  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in 
the  theatre  or  the  exchange.  Not  less  throoged  was  the  vast  library 
which  the  Alexandrians  priced  as  their  most  precious  possession,  and 
which,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Anthony,  anxious  to  ooncUiate 
their  favour,  replaced  by  one  which  he  pillaged  from  Pergamos.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  world  has  ever  knof^n  a  more  intellec- 
tual population  than  that  which  existed  during  several  centuries  in 
this  illustrious  city. 

Alexandrian  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  and  ended 
its  career  with  mathematics.  The  first  "  school "  was  made  illustrlaas 
by  the  names  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes ;  the  second  by  those  of 
Ptolemy  the  astronomer  and  Diophantus  the  arithmetician.  But  in 
the  long  interval  between  these  two  great  periods  of  mathematical 
activity  Alexandrian  learning  was  so  varied  and  so  impartial  that  it 
can  only  be  described  by  the  word  eclectic.  It  was  as  though  for  a 
time  the  human  mind  had  exhausted  its  capacity  for  original  specula- 
tion and  experiment  and  was  compelled  to  devote  its  energies  to  col- 
lecting and  comparing  past  philosophies.  Such  periods  are  not  unknown 
in  the  history  of  human  thought.  To  take  an  example  from  the  arts, 
a  similar  stage  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached  at  the  present  day 
in  the  history  of  architecture.  Modern  architecture  has  no  originating 
genius,  but  it  is  learned  beyond  all  preceding  eras.  Its  practitioners 
can  compare  and  combine,  but  they  cannot  invent.  An  eclectic 
philosophy  is  necessarily  critical,  and  it  is  usually  coiucident  with 
widespread  education.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy  in  the  time  of  Philo. 

But  Alexandria  was  largely  a  Jewish  city.  Of  its  total  population 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  thousand  were  Jews,  and  the  total  Jewish  population  of 
Egypt  was  computed  at  one  million.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  self- governed,  under  the  charter  of  successive  emperors, 
by  a  Council  of  Eldera,  presided  over  by  an  "  Ethnarch  **  of  their  own 
choosing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  famous  public  teacher 
of  the  time,  Potamon,  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  and  the 
master  of  Philo  in  secular  learning,  was  a  Jew. 

It  seems  probable  that  intercourse  between  Judaea  and  Alexandria 
was  intimate  and  continuous.  The  land*route  by  which  the  parents 
of  the  child  Jesus  fled  with  Him  into  Egypt,  doubtless  to  take  ref  og 
amongst  Egyptian,  perhaps  Alexandrian  Jews,  may  have  been  too" 
tedious  and  too  much  exposed  to  danger  for  frequent  traffic.  But 
ships  must  have  been  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  the 
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great  port  of  the  Levant  and  tbe  varioaa  harbours  of  Palestioe;  and 
the  Jews  were  already  the  busiest  and  most  successful  traders  in  the 
ISoman  world.  It  seems  certain,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the 
erection  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  of  a  temple  of  their  own  at  Onioo. 
near  Memphis,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them  most  have  swelled 
the  enormous  multitude  of  pilgrims,  amounting  it  is  said  to  nearly 
two  million  souls,  who  went  up  annually  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  It  was,  perhaps,  because  of  the  concourse  of  Greek 
speaking  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  that 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the 
official  Latin  and  the  scarcely  less  official  Hebrew.  But  there  must 
have  been  many  residents  in  the  Jewish  capital  who  were  familiar 
with  Greek  through  their  intercourse  with  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  New  Testament  that 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  were  not  an  illiterate  people ;  and  this 
impression  is  corroborated  from  other  sources.  When  Angustua 
^Caesar  issued  the  edict  which  guaranteed  the  privileges  of  Judeea,  he 
Dzpressly  granted  prote43tion  to  the  puhlic  schools  as  well  as  to  the 
synagogues.  Joseph  us  tells  us  that  the  younger  sons  of  Herod^ 
^Anticipating  that  they  would  sncceed  to  the  kingdom  in  preference  to 
fcheir  elder  brothers,  insolently  announced  that  they  "  would  make 
Herod's  sons,  by  his  former  wives,  cmintry  schoolmasters  j-  for  that  tht 
resent  educatirm  which  was  given  thtm  and  their  diligcTice  in  leaming 
tied  than  Jot  such  tmfploymcnt^*  When  it  is  remembered  the  princes 
referred  to  had  been  educated  principally  at  Borne,  the  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that,  even  in  the  country  schools  of  Herod's 
kingdom,  instruction  was  not  confined  to  Hebrew  studies.  That 
Greek  was  very  commonly  understood  in  Palestine  at  a  period  shortly 
after  the  crucifixion  appears  probable.  The  institution  of  the 
diaconate  was  due  to  the  complaints  of  the  **  Grecian  Jews"  in  the 
early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  that  '*  their  widows  were  neglected." 
The  accusers  of  Stephen  were  '*  certain  of  the  Synagogue,  which  is- 
called  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians^ 
and  of  them  of  Cilicia  and  of  Asia ;  "  and  in  his  long  defenoe  before 
the  Jewish  Council,  the  protomartyr  employed  the  phraseology  of  the 
Septuaginty  if  not  its  actual  words.  Josephus  himself  learnt  Greek  in 
order  to  translate  his  '*  Wars  of  the  Jews/'  into  that  tongue ;  but  he 
informs  us  that  he  sold  copies  of  the  translation  **  to  many  of  our  men 
who  understood  the  Greek  philosophy." 

It  seems  not  unnatural  or  improbable  that  the  works  of  Phlio 
should  become  known  to  the  Christian  Church  through  the  Hellenists 
of  Jerusalem,  it  through  no  other  channel  of  communication ;  and 
thus  St.  John  may  well  have  become  aware  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  as  early  as  the  date  of  Stephen^s  martyrdom.  At  any  rate  the 
references  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the    Fourth  Gospel   afford 
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no  grouod  for  asatgaiDg  to  that  Gospel  so  late  a  date  as  170  ad.  with 
Banr,  or  evea  so  late  a  date  aa  the  beginniog  of  the  seoond  century 
with  Matthew  Arnold.  Baar  indeed  aeems  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  conception  of  the  Word  coold  only  have  been  imparted 
to  the  Christian  Church  throagh  the  media m  of  the  Gnostics ;  and 
according  to  his  theory  the  aothor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a 
"  Gnostically-disposed  Christian,  a  oonsnmmate  literary  artist,  seeking 
to  develop  his  Logos  idea,  to  cry  ap  Greek  Christianity  and  decry 
Jewish."  Apart  from  other  objections  to  this  theory,  it  involves  a 
strange  misoonception  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics*  Much  as  the 
Gnostic  sects  diSered  amongst  themselves,  they  were  united  in  their 
denial  that  our  Lord  s  body  was  truly  human ;  it  was,  aocordiDg  to 
them,  a  semblance  only,  a  '*  docetic  '*  or  **  fantastic ''  body.  No 
Gnostic  or  Gnostically-disposed  Christian  can  be  conceived  to  have 
written,  **  The  Word  became  flesh,'*  Matthew  Arnold  allows  that 
St.  John  himself  provided  the  materials  for  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name,  but  considers  that  these  materials  were  edited  by  "  a  Greek 
Christian,  a  man  of  literary  talent,  a  theologian/*  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  necessity  for  even  this  modification  of  the  received  traditioa 
of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Alexandrianism  of  the  Fonrtii 
Gospel  which  St.  John  might  not  readily  have  learned  whilst  still  in 
early  manhood.  It  is  true  that  in  youth  he  was  a  fisherman,  and 
even  after  three  years'  companionship  with  his  Great  Master,  he  may 
have  been,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  on  the  morrow  of  Pentecost,  to  the 
rulers  and  elders  and  scribes,  an  "^  ignorant  and  nnlearned  '*  man. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  engage  during  many  years  in  zealous 
propagandism  of  the  new  faith,  involving  perpetual  controversy  with 
learned  rabbis  and  subtle  witted  Greeks  without  a  quickening  of  the 
intellect  and  a  stimulus  to  study.  It  would  have  been  surprising  if 
such  a  man  had  failed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  works 
of  Philo  which  were  well  known  to  a  soldier  and  politician  like 
JosephoB,  and  which  were  evidently  familiar  to  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
the  Targumists.  And  if  the  Apostle  ultimately  became  **  a  man  of 
literary  talent  and  a  theologian/*  it  is  not  more  surprising  in  his  caae 
than  in  the  case  of  many  an  ecclesiastic  of  later  times  whose  birth 
was  no  lees  humble  and  whose  early  education  was  no  leas  deficient 
than  his  own. 

W.  E.  Ball, 


OUR  TRADE  WITH   WESTERN 
CHINA.' 


"\TTITHIN  a  fortnight  after  the  eigning  of  the  ADglo-Chinese  treaty 
T  T  at  Pekin  last  aunamer^  by  which  Western  China  was  opened  to 
British  merchanta,  I  crossed  the  Chineae  frontier  at  Nam-pong,  abo7e 
Bbamo,  in  Upper  Burma^  and  followed  the  trade  ronte  across  the 
Yunnan  province,  by  way  of  Tali,  Ynonan-sen,  and  through  Sulfa 
to  Chnng-king-fn,  the  first  of  the  treaty  ports  on  the  Yang-tzi 
BiYer. 

BhamOi  on  one  side,  and  Chang-king-fa,  on  the  other,  are  the 
principal  doors  by  which  foreign  goods  enter  Western  China  and 
Chinese  goods  leave  for  the  onter  world.  But  Yunnan  at  present  has 
litUe  to  give  the  outer  world,  and  traders  rather  Ex  their  eyes  on 
S  ch-uen  provincej  which  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver  and  silk.  Under 
the  treaty  Britain  acquires  a  right  to  project  railways  into  Yunnan, 
and,  studying  the  matter  from  a  map,  nothing  seems  easier  than  that 
we  should  now  begin  to  drain  into  British  Burma  fche  unknown  wealth 
of  these  little  explored   regions.     Three  or   four   ingenious  rmlway 

[.schemes  have  already  been  placed  on  paper,  but  not   one  of  them 

^  Has  been  propounded  by  any  man  who  has  been  over  the  great  Chinese 
Irade   ronte  leading  from   Chnng-kiog-fu    into   Burma.      And   it  is 

'aimply  because  I  have  traversed  this  route^  studying  the  country 
and  its  products  in  the  light  of  the  new  treaty,  that  I  write  this 
note, 

China  is  a  land  of  immense  possibilities  in  the  way  of  trade.  Yet 
among  Great  Britain's  customers  it  takes  seventeenth  place*  The 
Empire  has  a  population  of  over  400,000,000,  and  our  exports  to 

China  amount  only  to  some  £60,000,000,  not  one-sixth  of  those  to  the 

'  The  writer  of  tbeae  aotes  is  one  of  the  three  cycUBU  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
jooxney  round  the  worlds  have  crowed  Chixui  from  Bttna&  to  Shanghai, 
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United  States.  The  import  duties  are  a  nominal  5  per  oenL  Yet, 
compared  with  Australia  and  oar  colonies,  where  the  tarifib  are  hostile, 
and  range  from  30  to  60  per  cent.,  oar  trade  with  China  is  jost  one- 
tenth.  To  open  up  farther  this  gigantic  country  is  the  dream  of  all 
men  engaged  in  Eastern  commerce,  and  to  reach  the  minerals  of  the- 
western  provinces  is  the  heart's  desire  of  financial  specolators.  France,, 
down  in  Tonqain^  has  for  long  years  been  looking  envionsly  north- 
wards towards  the  province  of  S'ch-nen.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
checking  a  British  movement  in  that  direction  that  she  gradaally 
crawled  round  the  upper  end  of  Siam,  and  brought  a  number  of  the 
Shan  States  under  her  influence.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
she  has  added  to  her  Tonquin  colony  a  stretch  of  land  equal  in  area 
to  England  itself.  Thirteen  years  ago  she  was  hard  at  work  in 
Mandalay,  preparing  for  the  speedy  annexation  of  Upper  Burma, 
intending  thus  to  crush  British  Burma  down  into  a  corner,  and  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  the  easterly  extension  of  the  Indian  Empire* 
It  was  the  accidental  discovery  of  this  scheme  that  prompted  the 
Indian  Government  to  force  a  quarrel  on  King  Theebaw,  to  rash 
British  soldiers  up  the  Irrawaddy,  and  to  annex  Upper  Burma,  whilst 
the  outwitted  French  diplomatists  were  fretting  from  chagrin. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  actions  of  England  and  France  around 
the  borders  of  Burma,  Siam,  and  China  have  provided  an  interesting- 
game  of  checkmate.  At  the  time  the  boundary-line  between  British 
and  Chinese  territory  was  drawn,  several  Shan  States,  which  had  been 
part  of  Theebaw's  kingdom,  were  conceded  to  the  Chinese,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  not  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  any 
European  power — meaning  France.  Yet,  within  a  few  years,  France 
wheedled  these  states  from  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  because  of  this 
breach  of  faith  that  a  fresh  tract  of  Chinese  territory  was,  as  a  sine 
qitd  noUy  tacked  on  to  British  Burma,  and  a  number  of  concessions,  in 
favour  of  British  traders,  were  wrung  from  the  authorities  at  Pekin. 
Among  these  was  the  settlement  of  a  British  Consul  at  Teng-yueh,  or 
Momien,  as  it  is  called  by  its  Shan  name  on  some  maps.  It  was  at 
Teng-yueh  that  my  two  companions  and  myself  had  to  obtain  our 
passports  from  the  Chinese  officials.  But  news  travels  slowly  in  the 
Flowery  Land.  The  officials  knew  nothing  about  any  new  treaty,  or  the 
granting  of  passports,  and  they  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  con- 
sternation by  the  news  that  a  British  official  was  to  live  in  their  town. 
In  a  few  days  the  city  was  in  a  ferment  of  excitment,  and  everybody 
b^4ieved  that  Britain  had  annexed  Yunnan,  and  that  we  three  were  but 
the  forerunners  of  an  army  of  occupation.  The  Chinese  official  mind  is 
conservative,  and,  although  we  brought  all  necessary  documents  from 
the*  authorities  of  the  Government  of  Burma,  there  was  a  hesitancy  iix 
j/iviog  us  passports.  Indeed,  they  were  not  conceded  until  we 
threatened  a  telegram  to  Pekin.     Further,  the  officials  were  hopelessly 
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ignorant  of  what  was  required  of  them.  Sitting  in  a  dirty,  foul 
Chinese  hotel,  with  a  crowd  of  noiBy,  gesticalating  Chinamen  aronnd, 
I  had  myself  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  our  three  passports.  It  was 
probably  the  first  case  on  record  of  a  man  writing  his  own  passport. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  when  I  crossed  Yunnan,  a 

ime  when   the  road  is  closed  eyen   to  pack-mules,  and  the   whole 

sgion  is  fever-breeding  and  wretched*     Many  days  we  were  up  to 

&ur  waists  in  water,  and  night  after  night   we  lay  down  to  sleep  in 

Ifiodden  clothes.     And  to  call  the  way  a  road  is  a  misnomer.     It  is 

3thiDg  bat  a  mountain  track.     I  have  in  my  time  done  some  rough 

l^dimbing,  but  never  have   I  crawled  up  and  down  such  a  series  of 

Iwild,  steep  precipices  as  lie  between  the  frontier  and  Tali.      There  are 

Mreat   ranges  of    mountains  running  north  and  south,  and   oar  way 

lay  east,  over  a    road  see-sawing  continuously   between  altitudes    of 

5000  and  8000  feet.      Between  Teng-yueh  and  Tali  was  the  worst. 

Glancing    at    my  notes   taken   during  the  journey,  I  find    one   day 

|;4UX  ascent  of  2000  feet  in  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  then  a  sudden 

lescent  of  2000  feet  in  two  and  a  qaartor  mOes.     The  next  day  the 

altitude  rose  to  7400  feet,  and  the  following  day  it  was  8000  feet.  Then 

it  dropped  to  5000  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk  rose  to 

7000  feetp     Another  day  the  altitude  was  SSOO  feet  in  the  morning ;  it 

was  8150  feet  at  noon ;  and  in  the  evening  we  had  descended  to  2300 

_ieet.     The  whole  region  is  a  mass  of  heaving,  ragged  mountains^  with 

only  one-seventeenth  part  of  plain,  and  a  population  extremely  sparse. 

Under  the  treaty,  a  railway  can  be  constructed   to  Tali,  and  people 

England,  glancing  at  a  map,  conceive  it  to  be  an  easy  thing  to 

'tub  a  railway  from  Bhamo.      What  engineers  cannot  do  it  would  be 

dangerous  to  guess,  but  a  railway  over  or  throagh  these  hills  would 

he  the  most  herculean  task  ever  attempted. 

Captain  Davies,  who  has  been  over  the  ground  on  behalf  of  our 
Oovernment,  has  reported  strongly  against  attempting  a  railway  in 
L these  parts.  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhonn  has  urged  a  line  from 
loulmein,  in  Lower  Burma,  and  through  Siam.  But  French  influence 
is  too  strong  in  Siam  to  permit  of  that  being  done.  The  Government 
u<rf  Burma  are  determined,  however,  to  get  a  railway  right  up  to  the 
aeee  boundary.  The  line  from  Mandalay  to  the  Kunlong  Ferry, 
on  the  Satweyn  River,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on.  Already  224 
ailes  from  Mandalay  to  Hsop-kyet  has  been  builtj  at  a  cost  of 
ls.8000  per  mile,  whilst  the  remaining  forty-two  miles,  not  yet 
<3on8tructed,  over  a  bad  piece  of  ground,  is  not  to  cost  more  than  a  lac 
of  rupees  a  mile.  Builders  of  commercial  castles  in  the  air  contem- 
plate  a  possible  extension  of  this  line  into  China,  to  Yin-cho  and 
Shu-ning-fn,  with  possibly  a  branch  up  to  Tali.  Another  idea  is  to 
tnn  a  line  between  the  ranges  of  mountains  from  Kunlong  np  to 
|Yung-chang-f u,  a  picturesquely  situated  town  between  Teng-yueh  and 
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Tali,  whicb  is  distingoished  for  nothiDg,  save  that  Marco  Polo  records 
a  figbt  of  unicorns  on  the  Yung-chang  plain.  The  latter  line  is 
feasible  ;  but  the  way  from  Kanlong  to  Tali  is  barred  by  tremendoos 
momntains,'  to  traverse  or  to  tannel  which  wonld  cost  millions  o£ 
pounds.  When,  some  months  ago,  a  deputation  from  varions 
chambers  of  commerce  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury  to  urge  that  ther 
Government  should  support  a  railway  right  into  Yunnan,  the  Prima 
Minister  replied  that  the  Government  would  push  on  a  railway  to  the- 
frontier,  but  that  any  line  beyond  would  be  better  arranged  by 
commercial  than  by  diplomatic  treaty.  Now  I  propose  to  show  that* 
not  only  would  it  be  reckless  folly  for  commercial  men  to  embark  on 
the  building  of  railways  in  Yunnan,  but  that  the  present  line  from 
Mandalay  to  Kunlong  is,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  nothing  lea» 
than  a  waste  of  money. 

Let  me  glance  briefly  at  the  present  trafiicking  relations  between 
Yunnan  and  Burma,  The  exports  from  Yunnan  into  Burma  are  at 
present  wretchedly  insignificant.  They  comprise  hides,  horns,  hamv 
paper,  fur  coots,  straw  hat3»  some  musk,  orpiment,  and  fibres.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  exports  from  Burma  into  China  in  1896  repre- 
sented Rs.l»3G4,800,  but  of  this  sum  Burmese  raw  cotton  aooonnta  for 
Ba.1,127,168,  and  woollen  cloth  for  Rs.45,646,  The  aothorities  in 
England  are  probably  ignorant  that  50,000  bales  of  Burmese  cottoor 
go  into  China  every  year,  for  the  published  returns  refer  only  tc 
exports  from  Bangoon^  and  no  official  notice  is  taken  of  the  exports  at 
the  other  end  of  ]>urma.  I  am  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  small 
quantity  of  silk  finds  its  way  out  of  China  into  Burma,  aud  that  a 
large  amount  of  gold,  used  in  covering  the  Buddhist  pagodas,  also 
crosses  the  border.,  But  Yunnan  is  not  a  silk-producing  province,, 
and  a  railway  line  is  not  necessary  to  convey  gold. 

But  supposing  a  railway  did  penetrate  Yunnan,  the  district  from 
which  any  trade  might  be  drawn  lies,  roughly  speaking,  between  th^ 
twenty -second  and  twenty-seventh  parallels  of  latitude,  while  in  ai¥ 
easterly  direction  the  range  might  possibly  extend  to  P*u-erh  and 
Ssu-mao.  Much  of  this  country  is  qaite  unexplored,  and  there  would- 
be  the  rivers  Taeping,  Shweli,  Salweyn,  Mekong,  and  Yong-pi  to 
cross  before  the  Burmese  frontier  was  reached*  P'uerh  produoes 
what  the  Chinese  themselves  regard  as  the  finest  tea  in  the  Empire^ 
but  neither  Burma,  India,  nor  England  is  likely  to  adopt  Chinese  tea* 
There  is  no  product  of  the  soil  that  Yunnan  can  export,  unless  it 
produces  wheat  that  can  be  sold  in  Burma  as  cheaply  as  the  Indian 
wheat.  Still,  I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  a  larger  export  of  ponies^ 
mules,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  possibly  cattle  and  bufikloes, 

I  recognise  the  enormous  cost  and  difficulty  of  the  present  mean» 

of  transport  on  mules.     It  takes  twelve  animals  to  carry  a  ton,  and 

I  the  freight  from  Tali  to  Bhamo — a  journey  of  twenty  days — is  £8*^ 
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The  cost  of  traneport  from  Bhamo  to  London  is,  roughly,  £1  a  ton. 
Therefore  Yannan,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  transit,  can  eapply 
nothing  to  the  Ix>ndon  market.  Of  conrse,  a  railway  wonld  consider- 
ably reduce  the  price,  bat,  as  the  trade  ifl  at  present,  the  whole  of  the 
goods  for  Burma  which  travel  the  Tali-Bhamo  route  could  eaaily  be 
conveyed  in  one  train-load.  Some  trade  from  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, Yunnan-sen,  may  be  attracted  to  the  line  at  Kunlong.  No 
direct  road,  however,  has  been  explored,  and  when  I  was  In  Mandalay 
Captain  Davies  told  me  that  it  would  probably  be  at  least  twenty-five 
marches  over  a  hilly  and  difficult  country.  Even  assuming  the  new 
railway  advanced  into  Yin-cho^  there  would  &till  remain  twenty  stages 
to  be  done  by  road.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  building  of 
a  railway  into  the  heart  of  Yunnan  is  next  to  impossible,  and  that,  if 
there  were  one  built,  the  trade  between  Burma  and  the  province 
would  be  insignificant.  Further,  there  is  little  wood  lying  between 
Kunlong  and  Tali,  and  the  coal  is  very  poor,  I  disagree  with  the 
generally  accepted  statement  that  trade  always  follows  the  railway 
line.  Trade  would,  of  course,  be  augmented  by  the  building  of  a 
line,  but  Yunnan  is  probably  the  poorest  of  all  the  eighteen  provinces, 
and  the  population  is  thin  and  scattered  and  wretched. 

Traders  shonld  once  and  for  all  abandon  the  hope  that  Yunnan 
is  a  rich  mine,  only  waiting  to  be  tapped.  The  present  construction 
of  a  railway  can  mean  nothing  to  them.  The  Government  of  Burma 
fosters  the  idea  that  the  line  will  benefit  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  main  object  of  the  line  is  military.  No  doubt  it  would  be  an 
admirable  plan  if  Euglish  financiers  would  play  the  role  of  catVpaw  to 
pnsh  a  line  into  China,  and  so  give  our  Government,  on  the  outbreak 
of  tribal  disturbances,  a  pretext  for  annexing  the  country,  and  once 
more  checkmating  the  French.  Though,  commercially,  there  is 
nothing  worth  having  in  Western  Yunnan,  there  are,  east  of  the 
capital,  on  the  range  of  mountains  dividing  Kweichau,  rich  mines 
of  copper  and  iron,  and  magnificent  coalfields.  But  they  are  beyond 
our  reach  from  Burma.  The  stages  between  Yunnan-sen  and  British 
territory,  by  the  present  route  via  Tali,  are  thirty -three  days. 
Between  Yunnan^sen  and  French  territory  it  is  only  eight  days. 
When  I  was  in  Yunnan- sen,  I  met  a  French  engineer  who  was  pro- 
specting the  country,  A  few  months  previously  a  French  Commis- 
sioner passed  south  to  Hanoi,  coming  down  from  S'ch-nen,  and  the 
Blackburn  Commission  came  down  from  the  same  province,  but 
branched  off  to  Canton.  Around  Chao-tung  fu,  which  lies  on  tha 
road  into  S'ch-oen,  are  rich  silver  and  copper  mines.  The  French 
are  maturing  railway  schemes  to  advance  a  railway  north  tbrcugh 
Ynnnan,  not  so  much  with  the  object  of  securing  the  minerals  of  the 
province  as  to  get  tome  sort  of  barrier  between  Biitish  Burma  and 
the  amazingly  rich   province  of  S*ch-uen.      Commercially,   we    have 
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aothiDg  to  apprehend  from  theae  tactica ;  temfcorially,  they  are  foU 
of  signiScance.  At  preaant  I  am  not  dealing  with  Empire  eztenBioii^ 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  trade.  The  day  when  S'ch-oen  will  be 
either  French  or  British  territory  is  far  in  the  distance.  And  for  all 
time  the  natural  ontlet  and  inlet  for  S'ch-uen  will  not  be  a  railway 
aouthwards  ov^er  wild  mountains  to  Tonqnin,  or  westwards  to  Burma, 
bnt  down  the  great  Yang-tzi  River.  Commercial  men  might  well  turn 
their  eyes  to  this  province.  Chong-king-fn  is  an  open  port,  yet  no 
foreign  vessel  has  so  far  ventared  up  the  river  beyond  Ichang.  There 
IS  a  British  Consul  at  Chung-king,  and  recently  there  has  arrived 
a  French  Consul^  whose  chief  duty  is  to  keep  watch  on  hie  British 
confrere.  Flotillas  might  easily  come  up  the  Yang-tzi  from  Ichang  iaJ 
a  week.  At  present,  the  great  lumbering  junks  that  have  to  be? 
hauled  by  ooolies — often  200  of  them  at  a  time — -take  from  three 
to  four  months  to  accomplish  the  journey.  Sch-uen  is  uufavoarabla  i 
for  growing  ootton,  and  there  is  an  immense  trade  to  be  done  in  this ' 
article  alone.  The  Sch-ueneee  have  a  keen  appreciation  for  all 
European  wares.  They  will  readily  give  a  sovereign  for  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  alarum  clock,  and,  in  my  travels,  when  I  have  thrown  a 
beer>bottle  or  an  old  condensed  milk-can  away,  there  have  been  fights 
for  possession.  These  are  but  little  things,  which  act  as  chaffy  showing 
the  way  the  wind  blows.  8ewing-machines,  thoagh  the  cost  of  | 
transit  is  so  immense,  are  eagerly  bought.  For  the  traders  who  first  i 
start  steamers  to  Chung-king  there  waits  a  fortune.  For  more 
ambitious  people,  there  are  the  S'ch-uen  mines  to  be  worked. 
Concessions  could  be  obtained.  At  Chung-king  I  made  very  careful 
inquiries  into  this  subject.  Unle^  our  countr}^menj  who  are  ever 
crying  out  for  fresh  fields  for  trade,  speedily  wake  up,  a  fleet  of 
Japanese  steamers  will  be  feeding  S'ch-uen  with  foreign  goods.  At 
the  present  moment  the  French  are  bargaining  with  the  Vicet'oy  for 
mining  facilities.  And  to  be  first  in  the  field  in  such  matters  ia 
everything. 

Having  travelled  over  the  ground  and  studied  the  country  on  the 
spot,  I  therefore  say  to  merchants  anxious  to  open  up  a  Weaterti 
China  trade,  ''  D^  not  waste  your  energies  in  sucking  the  dry  orange 
of  Yunnan,  but  go  by  the  great  highway  of  Central  China,  the 
Yang-tzi  River,  to  S'ch-uen,  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  ready  for 
plucking." 

John  Foster  Fra8ER* 


*'A  TYPICAL  ALIEN   IMMIGRANT." 


I 


ME.  JOHN  A.  DYCHE,  a  Rtissian  immigrant,  has  written  an 
article  of  great  ability  in  the  last  number  of  the  Coxtempoiury 
Review,  Two  years  ago  this  essay  would  have  **  palpitated  with 
actuality/*  To-day,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove,  the  restriction  of  alien 
immigration  is  scarcely  a  question  of  practical  politics.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Dyche  forces  an  open  door  in  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
well-paid  and  well-organised  Jewish  workmen  to  dissipated  and  thrift- 
less English  working  men,  whose  **  rough,  coarse,  and  tasteless " 
temperament  is  condemned  by  our  Russian  gnest.  Still,  Mr*  Dyche 
deals  with  large  economic  and  racial  questions  of  permanent  interest, 
and  if  he  writes  somewhat  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  indifferent  to 
the  feelings  of  the  vanquished,  the  strong  attack  he  makes  on  me 
requires  an  answer.  If  only  his  facts  and  citations  were  as  authentic 
as  his  views  are  well  expressed,  I  might  well  shrink  from  a  descent 
into  the  cockpit  of  the  CoNTEMroRABY  Review  with  an  adversary  so 
redoubtable  aa  Mr.  Dyche. 

In  a  controversy  between  an  alien  workman  and  an  Englishman 
the  former  may  be  sure  of  sympathy  from  the  public  and  of  fair  play 
from  hifi  opponent.  Still,  facts  are  facts,  especially  when  the  foreigner 
places  himself  in  the  wrong  by  such  manipolation  of  quotations  aa  T 
ehall  set  forth  later  on. 


The  Destitute  Aliept, 

I  join  issue  with  Mr.  Dyche  in  the  three  postulates  of  his  opening 
sentence.     He  says : 

(*  Every  one,  I  think,  will  a^ree  that  at  present,  when  alien  immigration 
haa  beoome  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  the  Government  is  pledged 
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to  II16  intro^iactioii  of  a  Hill  for  *  checking  tlie  importation  of  elegit nt# 
aiiiiMy^  wbaiever  tbat  may  mean«  it  wottld  be  ititereHling  t^  bear  what  tho 
dbM  ofleiidcr  hait  to  Miy  in  hm  own  defeuce." 

With  aach  knowledge  of  the  political  eitoation  \n  England  as 
poncM  it  Beems  itnpoesible  to  contend  tbat — (1)  legislation  to  check 
alien  imiDigration  is  to-day  a  qnestion  of  practical  poUtice,  tbat  (2) 
the  GoTernment  are  to-day  pledged  to  briog  in  a  Bill  on  the  sobject 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  they  are  committed  to  tlie 
e¥acnation  of  Egypt,  and  that  (3)  so  far  from  Mr.  John  A*  Dydie 
being  the  "  chief  offender,*'  hie  claim  to  be  *•  a  typical  alien  immigrant  ** 
cannot  be  Buetained. 

The  latest  aothoritative  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
Bobject  waa  written  on  March  2o,  189G«  In  a  letter  to  me  of  that 
date  Lord  SaltBbory  said : 

**  1  fliit  very  anxious  to  pa^A  an  Alien  Imriiigmtion  Bill,  and  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  vulttable  ami  much  demanded  by  the  working  clatiscB  in  many 
difltriotii.  But  I  am  a^uretl  that  the  position  of  business  is  go  unpromising 
in  the  Honi!ie  of  Commons  that  it  i«  of  very  little  uso  to  bring  it  forward  at 
present.  I  think  we  .shall  have  to  wait  till  more  preeaing  matter  m  cleared 
away." 

IVom  that  day  to  thip,  practical  politicians  regard  the  restrictive 
legiBlation  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  when  in  Opposition  as  dead  as 
JnliuB  C®isar.  With  a  Cabinet  divided  on  the  subject,  and  the  irre- 
ttfltible  weight  of  Jewish  iniloence  io flexibly  set  against  any  measure 
of  the  kind,  the  "  more  pressing  matter  '*  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
refers  is  not  likely  to  be  "  cleared  away  *'  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
Oovernment ;  and  I  for  one  do  not  expect  to  see  the  subject  seriously^ 
revived  until  public  opinion  brings  it  to  the  front  in  a  new  and 
ominouB  form.  Lord  Salisbury  is  probably  aware  that  he  would 
destroy  his  Government  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Jews.  They  will  yet 
enjoy  free  entry  here.  It  is  true  that  with  friends  I  have  worked 
for  many  years  to  promote  the  passage  of  a  Destitute  Aliens  Prevention 
BilL  For  the  present  the  prospects  of  such  a  measure  are  not  only 
hopeless,  but  even  if  it  were  passed  it  would  be  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Jewish  question. 

Mr.  Djche,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  *'  quote,"  after  his  owa 
faahion»  my  writings  on  the  subject,  will  permit  me  to  remind  hina 
that  I  have  publicly  declared  my  conviction  since  last  visiting  Russia 
that  **no  mere  national  or  particularist  remedy  will  suffice  to  cure  the 
evU" — t.e,,  the  immigration  of  destitute  aliens.  Europe  must  deal 
with  her  Jews  as  a  whole^ 

So  much  for  the  restriction  of  alien  immigration  being  a  queftioD 
of  practical  politics.  As  to  the  Government  beiog  definitely  pledged 
I  greatly  doubt,  and  many  people  would  be  glad  to  learn  where  and 
fa|  whom  tlie  Cabinet  were  committed  to  specific  action  on  the  subje 
<^Bal  mention  of  a  measure  in  the  Queen's  Speech  is  meaningles 
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With  regard  to  the  third  point,  Mr.  Djche  reiotes  himself  in  clairoiog 
to  b©  *'  a  typical  alien  immigrant."  He  writes  excellent  vernacular 
English,  as  good,  or  better,  than  nine-teotha  of  onr  educated  classes;. 

,  Jind  apparently  he  has  acquired  the  art  in  mven  year?,  it  his  article 
was  written  two  years  ago,  as  stated  by  the  Jacish  Chwnivk.  He 
belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  labour  ;  tells  ns  that  he  and  those  like 

.Jhim  draw  higher  wages  than  the  average   English  tailor ;    that   the 
lien  standard  of  comfort  is  higher ;  and  yet  he  wishes  his  readers  to 

fVelievd  that  he  is  not  merely  a  champion,  but  a  sample,  of  the  mass 
immigrant  aliens.      When  Mr.  Dyche  landed  with  threepence  in 
pocket   he   brought  with   him   capacity,  and   therefore  potential 
value  as  a  British   citi?;en.     I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  when 
ending  for  Parliament,  and  when  writing  in  the  PresSi  I  have  been 

'in  the  habit  of  defioiDg  the  term  **  destitute  alien  *  to  include  only 
these  who  from  physical,  mental,  or  moral  reasons   are  undesirable 
iditions   to  the  population    of    England  or  the  United    States    of 

"America*  It  is  hard  to  see  why  human  elements  rejected  by  the 
States  are  good  enough  for  England.  The  typical  foreign  immigrant 
we  wish  to  exclnde  is  an  incapable ;  he  belongs  to  no  trade  union  ; 
he  is  the  person  who  makes  the  lives  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
a  burden  ;  he  speaks  no  English,  learns  no  skilled  trade,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  qualities  that  enrich  civilised  communities,  I  produced  & 
hundred  of  these  typical  aliens  before  the  Commonb'  Committee,  and 
many  more  gave  evidence  at  length  before  the  Lords'  Sweating  inquiry. 
If  Mr.  Dyche  claims  identity  with  these  wastrels  and  serfs  of  capita) 
he  is  unjust  to  himself;  if  he  does  not  he  deludes  the  public  in 
styling  himself  "  a  typical  alien  immigrant." 

Mr,  Dyche  cites  a  passage  from  *'  The  Destitute  Alien  "  edited  by 
me  for  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  s  *'  Social  Science  Series."  After 
repeated  search,  I  am  unable  to  discover  the  quotation.  Assuming^ 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  it  \b  correctly  quoted,, 
Mr.  Dyche  seeks  to  score  a  point  against  the  writer  for  a  disrespectful 
reference  to  the  slop  clothing  trade.  At  the  time  the  book  waa 
written  most  of  us  had  still  something  to  learn.  There  was  too  mucli 
generalisation*  No  one  would  now  dream  of  denying  that  tb©  organised 
Jewish  tailors  at  the  top  of  the  industrial  tree  are  well  off.  IC  how- 
ever, the  unnamed  writer  cited  by  Mr.  Dyche  went  wrong,  he  erred 
in  good  company.  The  Chief  Kabbi,  Dr.  Herman  Adler,  wrote  aa 
follows  on  March  10,  1887 : 

•*  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  former  yeai^  one  i-orely,  if  e^-er,  heard  of 
an  unchaste  Hebrew  maiden  in  this  country.  I  gineve  to  \m  obliged  to  say" 
that  this  happy  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  The  extension  of  the  sot-ial 
evil  to  my  community  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  over* stocked  laljour 
market,  and  to  the  Russian  persecutions,  continuing  to  this  ^dayj  which 
cau^  thousands  of  Jewish  girls  to  arrive  at  these  shoi'es  without  any  meaii& 
of  subsistence/' 
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Dr.  Adler  afterwards  withdrew  this  Btatement,  bat  it  is  diffioalt  to 
tmderstand  that  it  could  have  been  made  witbont  a  etrong  fonndatioa 
of  fact,  at  least  as  regards  the  deBtitntioQ  of  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  were  employed  in  the  clothing  trade.  Mr*  Dyche  himself 
declares  *'  the  Jewish  woman  '*  to  be  '*  idle,  wasteful,  and  extravagant " 
— an  element  that  many  sober  persons  may  regard  as  an  addition  of 
qnestionable  value  to  our  thriftless  population. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  I  have  so  often 
given  reasons  for  discrediting  them,  I  will  not,  for  want  of  space, 
recapitulate  arguments  to  be  found  elsewhere  (see  the  Ttmes^  Christ- 
mas Day  1894). 

Having  recently  given  the  real  reasons  for  the  Jewish  persecutions 
in  Russia  (Coxtemporarv  Review,  November  1897),  it  is  neediest  to 
follow  Mr»  Dyche  into  this  subject.  If  Mr.  Dyche's  contention  tkat 
Russian  Anti-Semitism  is  due  to  allegations  against  the  Jen^s  of  mere 
laziness  and  nn willingness  to  work,  I  never  heard  of  the  fact.  The 
public  must  judge  between  us.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
Mr.  Dyche  claims  to  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge.  The  diatribes 
of  the  Novoe  Vn'rnijff  wre  not  the  declarations  of  Government,  and  I 
prefer  the  statements  of  MM.  J^biedonostzeff  and  Goremykine  to 
newspaper  vapou  rings.  It  is  indisputable,  from  whatever  cause,  that 
the  Jews  are  disliked  and  feared  in  Russia. 


Standaro  op  Comfort. 

When  Mr,  Dyche  asserts  that  the  standard  of  comfort  in  "  the  life 
of  the  foreign  Jews  of  this  country  '*  is  higher  than  that  of  Englishmen, 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  him.  Comparison  between  dissolute 
and  improvident  British  labourers  and  thrifty,  well-paid  foreign 
Jewish  artisans  would  no  doubt  confirm  his  contention.  For  more 
than  controversial  purposes,  however,  such  comparison  would  be  use- 
less. The  only  proper  comparison  is  to  be  made  between  people  of 
the  same  class.  Nobody  denies  that  some  British  workmen  drink, 
and  that  the  homes  of  drunkards  are  debased.  Still,  the  average 
**  greener/*  who  does  not  contribute  to  the  CoNTEMroRARY  Review, 
compared  with  the  average  British  labourer  and  artisan,  leads  the  life 
of  a  dog.  The  average  Jewish  greener  is  not  a  highly  paid  artisan. 
He  is  only  too  often  the  servile  victim  of  small  capitalists  in  the  boot 
and  shoe,  famiture,  and  other  trades. 

An  accurate  description  of  the  mode  in  which  these  miserable 
folk  live  in  London  was  given  by  Mr.  Lakeman,  one  of  our  factory 
inspectors,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Sweating  Commission  : 

"  The  habits  of  these  people  are  very,  very  dirty ;  they  seem  almost  to 
revel  in  dirt,  rather  than  iu  cleanliness.  Going  into  some  workshops,  yoo 
dnd  a  filthy  bed,  on  which  garments  which  are  made  are  laid ;  children  peiv 


fectly  naked  lying  about  the  floor  and  on  the  beds  :  frying*pans  and  all  sorts 
of  dirty  utensils,  witlx  food  of  vai'ioiLs  descriptions,  on  the  bed,  under  the 
bod»  over  the  beil — everywhere ;  clothes  hanging  on  a  line^  with  a  large  gas 
stove  to  dry  them,  the  ashes  all  falling  about,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dense 
that  you  get  ill  after  a  night's  work  there*  The  temperature,  as  tested  by 
me,  woe  found  to  be  00." 

Mr.  Lakeman's  description  holds  good  to-day, 

Mr.  Dyche  says  that  **  the  desire  of  the  Jew  to  shine  before  his 
eighboors  creates  in  him  an  increasing  deaire  for  a  higher  standard 
^comfort/'  One  would  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  this  passion 
for  a  higher  standard  in  lieeds,  where  Mr.  Dyches  experience  chiefly 
lies.  The  following  is  the  report  of  a  thoroughly  competent  investi- 
gator commissioned  by  roe  to  report  facts,  without  reference  to 
whether  they  told  for  or  against  Mr.  Dyche's  assertions  as  to  the 
relative  standard  of  comfort : 

"  Lekds,  January  5,  1898. 
"  It  is  really  quite  impossible  to  describe  in  polite  language  the  unutter-^ 
able  filth  and  dirt  of  these  places  (i.e.,  the  Jewish  qiiarters).     Personally 
and  in  their  suiToundings  they  are  filthy,  and  no  Gentiles  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  if  %hey  can  help  it." 

So  much  for  the  standard  of  comfort. 


Wages. 

The  prices  cited  by  Mr.  Djche  as  paid  in  Leeds  are  inaccurate. 
For  example^  he  says  :  **  The  log  price  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors  (English)  in  Leeds  is  hih  per  hoar.  Now,  the  wages  of  a 
competent  Jewish  tailor  in  Leeds  is  from  Gf.L  to  8{7.  per  hour." 

Mr.  Dyche  knows  perfectly  well  that  English  tailors  at  Leeds  do 
not  work  by  the  hour,  but  by  piece,  reckoned,  it  is  true,  at  a  minimum 
of  hfL  per  hour.  If  the  log  price  of  a  garment,  for  instance,  is  five 
hours  at  otl  per  hour,  it  rarely  takes  the  competent  English  tailor 
more  than  three  hours,  which  brings  his  net  wage  to  more  than  Sd^ 
per  hour,  not  5</.,  as  Mr.  Dyche  declares  the  wage  to  be. 

But  the  Englishman  works  in  the  wholesale  trade  52^  hours  per 
week  instead  of  61,  and  earns  on  the  arerage  36^*  to  £2  per  week. 
In  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  the  hours  are  61,  with  a 
minimum  wage  of  30^.  In  the  slipper  trade  at  Leeds,  as  in  London, 
the  Jews  have  ousted  the  English,  if  not  in  the  organised  branch  of 
the  slop  clothing,  where  excellent  organisation  and  minnte  snbdivisioQ 
of  labour  convert  men  into  machines.  A  strong  feeling  against  Jewish 
practices  is  arising  in  Leeds,  The  contrast  between  the  clean  airy 
factories  of  the  English  with  the  squalid  disgraceful  workshops  of  the 
Jew  11  not  more  marked  than  the  contrast  between  the  respectable-' 
looking  girls  and  men  coming  out  of  them  and  the  dirty  stjualid  Hebrew 
workers  in  the  alien  workshops.     The  Leeds  Ghetto  la  expanding. 
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The  followiDg  18  the  brief  report  oa  the  L^eds  aliens  of  the  inveeu^ 
gator  referred  to,  whose  competence  for  the  task  U  beyond  queetioo^ 
and  for  which  I  make  myself  reeponaible: 

^'The  general  impresaion  received  after  comparing  the  Jewish  atid 
HoglisU  tailoring  trades  in  Leeds  is  that  here  it  is  not  that  the  standard  of 
wages  b  so  dt^erent,  aa  that  the  conditions  are  totally  different^  the  Jewish 
being  incomparably  the  worse. 

'*Th©  English  factories  are  lai^e^  airy,  sanitary  buitdlogs,  and  tlio 
Englishmen  respectable,  decent  citizens. 

*'  The  Jew  works  in  an  almost  indescribable  state  of  filth  and  unsanita- 
tion. 

"  In  the  Jewish  district  dilapidated  factories  or  old  houi^es  in  back  courts 
are  turned  into  their  workshops,  reached  by  broken  steps  or  unlighted 
staircases,  and  kept  in  a  condition  altogether  horrible. 

**  In  the  8 hops y  each  presided  over  by  a  Jew  master,  men  and  women  are 
crowded,  in  a  state  of  disgusting  dirt  and  utter  disregard  of  deoency* 

^'  The  standard  of  cleanliness  appeal's  to  be  that  of  a  Ilussian  city  of  the 
Fale^  and  though  some  English  girls  work  in  these  shops,  the  conditions 
make  it  unbearable  for  most  of  them. 
^  ,**  Almost  all  alien  w^orkei-a  look  abjectly  poor  and  miserable,'' 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  wages.  The  English  work  by  the 
piece,  the  Jew  by  the  day  mostly^  or  hour*  The  minimum  wage  of 
the  Associated  Society  of  Tailors  is  30^.  for  61  hours  \  in  the  wholesale 
trade  it  is  about  30^.  for  ^2\, 

The  Jews  in  Leeds  do  not  pay  badly  compared  to  the  English, 
if  the  skilled  tailors  who  earn  £2  and  more  are  not  oonsidered, 
Oirls  who  can  button-hole  can  earn  more  in  a  Jewish  shop. 

The  hours  are  nominally  61  a  week,  but  the  men  work  very  long 
hours.     The  report  continues : 

'*  But  while  this  is  true,  and  some  of  the  men  can  earn  good  wageSi  these 
abjectly  haggard  and  miserable  men  cannot  be  well  paid,  even  though  they 
declare  they  ai'e. 

**  When  they  come  over  first  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  have 
2m,  6<f .,  3«.  (>J.,  5^.  a  week.  The  secretaty  of  the  Wholesale  told  me  he 
knew  this  for  a  fact,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved  ;  you  can  only 
find  out  from  a  Jew  who  has  entirely  left  a  Jewish  workshop,  and  they  are 
few.     Still,  in  spite  of  that,  the  trade  is  not  paid  as  it  is  in  London. 

**  The  wholesale  trade  do  not  regard  the  Jews  as  competing  ^ith  them, 
the  trade  is  so  difierent, 

"  The  English  oppose  the  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  labour,  because  if  it 
were  introduced  into  the  English  factories  it  would  entirely  ruin  their  sldUed 
trade.  An  English  tailor  makes  a  whole  coat ;  a  Jew^  can  only  do  one 
part  of  it.  That  is  why  there  are  so  few  in  the  English  facto  new ;  they  are 
not  In  any  sense  trained  tailors.  It  is  very  possible  a  *  competent '  Jew 
might  earn  8c/.,  but  they  are  very  few, 

"  The  Jews  are  encroaching  rapidly  on  the  *  bespoke  trade.'  EmployeiB 
who  used  to  have  100  or  fiCi  men  working  for  them  now  employ  half  or  a 
quarter  of  that  number,  and  send  out  the  work  to  the  Jews. 

"That  the  subdivision  of  labour  largely  accounts  for  tlie  cheapness  of 
Jewish  work  aU  agree,  but  it  cannot  account  for  it  entirely.     It  is  parUy 
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the  re«olt  of  the  competition  between  the  Jew  matsters.  They  have  cub 
down  prices  to  such  a  point  that  many  of  them  barely  make  any  profit. 

**  Tbe  English  employer  who  sub-contracts  to  them  pays  less  and  lees,  and 
really  sweat^i  the  ^  humane  gentlemen.* 

**  In  the  slipper  trade  the  Jew  has  completely  ousted  the  Englishmen,  A 
few  years  ago  between  two  and  three  hundred  were  employed  in  the  trade, 
now  none  are  left. 

**  The  Jewish  allpper-maker  is  abjectly  paid  about  2d,  or  $d,  an  hour, 
working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  the  Engti&hman  could 
not  compete  with  him. 

**  The  rest  of  the  Jews  are  hawkers,  or  keep  little  shops. 

"  Certainly,  if  they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Englishmen,  their  own 
lires  are  wretched  beyond  words^" 

I  am  oertaiQ  that  the  figare  of  "  500  skiilad  tailorefiaea  "  is  not 
oorreot,     I  am  told  moat  are  miserably  paid* 

Three  thousand  five  hoodred  is  a  very  low  estimate  for  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Leeds. 

SwEATmo. 

The  final  report  of  the  Sweating  Committee  states  that  the  eamingB 
of  the  lowest  class  of  workers — x,^.,the  aliens  employed  in  those  trades 
— "  are  barely  suflScient  to  sustain  eristenoe.  The  hoers  of  labour 
are  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil,  hard  and  often  unhealthy."  The  difference  between  Mr*  Dyche 
and  myself  on  the  relative  standard  of  comfort  is  not  that  I  deny  the 
existence  of  thoroughly  skilled  alien  workers  who  can  always  command 
high  wages  and  good  conditions  of  life,  but  that  the  balk  of  the  aliens 
are  unskilled  or  only  partially  skilled  persons,  condemned  by  ignorance 
of  our  language  and  unsavoury  antecedents  to  compulsory  service 
under  sub-contractors,  and  therefore  to  a  style  of  living  far  below  that 
which  the  average  British  workman  and  his  family  can  and  do  com- 
mand. Something  more  tJian  a  mere  ij^se  dixit  is  required  from  Mr. 
Dyche  before  the  Keport  of  the  Sweating  Commission,  Mr,  Sherard's 
well-known  investigations  at  Iieeds»  published  in  Pcar$a7i*$  Magazine 
for  September  1896,  and  the  report  cited  in  this  article,  are  npaet* 
I  know  a  typical  aUen  immigrant  Polish  slipper-maker  in  WhitechapeL 
He,  his  wife,  and  seven  children  live  in  one  room,  for  which  they  pay 
39.  6d.  a  week.  The  room  reeks  with  crowded  humanity.  Cinders, 
dirt,  and  babies  occupy  the  carpetless  floor.  Anxiety,  squalor,  and 
toil  are  unrelieved.  This  Pole  earns  3rf.  per  pair  for  making  slippers ; 
he  finishes  six  pairs  in  the  day ;  and  he  has  no  other  source  of  income. 
I  personally  know^  or  have  known,  hundreds  like  him.  and  therefore 
look  on  him,  not  on  Mr.  Dyche,  as  the  type ;  and  on  his  standard  of 
comfort,  not  on  that  of  my  brilliant  contributor  opponent,  as  the 
standard  for  comparison  with  the  -'  yokel/'  as  Mr.  Dyche  and  hb  com* 
patriots  politely  term  the  Eagliahman. 
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Although  Mr.  Dyche,  for  obvions  reasons,  ignores  all  trades  other 
than  the  clothing  trade  in  which  alien  immigrants  engage,  the  majority 
of  Jewish  workmen  are  not  highly  paid  tailors*  If  he  will  examine 
for  himself  the  state  of  the  ready-made  boot,  cheap  fumitnrej  and  cigar 
makers,  farriers,  and  other  indostries  where  aliens  work  la  London^ 
he  will  discover  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  efiectnally  prevent  his  ever 
again  presenting  himseU  in  public  otherwise  than  as  the  cremc  dc  Im 
CTcvie  of  the  Jewish  workmen.  Indeed,  it  is  diffiealt  to  credit  th© 
fact  that  he  has  ever  read  in  e^icnso  the  evidence  placed  before  the 
Sweating  Committee.     He  says : 

'*  Several  bad  coses  came  before  the  Sweatmg  Commission.  The  British 
public  was  hoirorstruck  with  some  cases  that  were  set  forth  by  the  sensa- 
tional journalist  as  examples  of  the  rest." 


As  I  was  responsible  for  the  production  of  moat  of  the  alien  .witneeaee 
in  the  sweating  trades  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  it  is  possible  that 
Mr*  John  A»  Dyche  alludes  to  me  as  **  the  sensational  journalist."  I 
do  not  wish  to  pot  on  a  cap  that  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  since  this 
charge  of  sensational  journalism  has  often  been  made  before^  hnA 
now  appears  in  the  Contemporart  Revie\^\  the  time  has  oome  to 
answer  it* 

When  the  Lords'  Committee  were  preparing  for  the  inquiry,  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  sweated 
workers^  who  were  more  afraid  of  their  employers  than  confident  of 
the  Peers'  power  to  protect  them.  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee,  knowing  that  I  had  taken  much  interest 
in  the  sabject,  came  to  me^  asked  me  to  pix^vide  evidence ;  and  I 
agreed  to  do  my  best.  It  was  a  difficult  task.  Months  of  anxious 
labour  and  a  good  deal  of  money  were  spent.  So  far  from  taking' 
evidence  haphazard  and  picking  out  sensational  cases,  two  firms  of 
solicitors  were  employed  by  me  in  testing  the  proofs  of  the  proposed 
witnesses*  The  law  charges  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
evidence  alone  amounted  to  £526  12s.  lid,  I  never  wrote  an  article 
on  the  Sweating  Commission  for  which  I  was  paid.  No  acknowledge- 
ment or  reimbursement  was  ever  made  to  me  by  the  Government  or 
the  Commission.  Implacable  enmity  in  wealthy  and  powerful  quarters 
was  my  reward.  Mistakes  in  detail  may  have  been  made*  I  regret 
them.  Every  precaution  was  taken.  But  all  the  main  contentioiis 
as  to  sweating  were  completely  established,  as  Mr.  Dyche  may  see 
from  the  final  Report  and  Lord  Dunraven^s  minority  Report.  So 
much  for  the  charge  of  *"  sensational  journalism/'  There  was  no 
journalism,  and  there  was  no  sensationalism. 
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QlOTATIOXS. 

Mr.  Djche  is  not  a  controversiaUat  of  the  type  usnally  met  with  in 
EogUsh  magaztnefi.  He  attributes  to  me  not  only  what  I  ne?er 
wrote,  bat  qaotes  me  as  writing  what  he  wishes  I  had  written.  He 
asks :  "  Are  we  an  inferior  race  ?  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  decidedly, 
•Yes.'^' 

When  have  I  ever  said  that  the  Jewish  race  is  inferior  to  the 
English  or  any  other  race  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Dyche  will  kindly  produce 
his  reference.  The  Jewish  ni^  may  be  the  most  capable  in  the  world, 
although  I  have  often  protested  against  the  surplusage  of  Russian  and 
Polish  slums  being  allowed  entrance  here,  even  though  they  were 
Jews,  Even  Russian  Jews  are  eomedmes  found  of  bad  character, 
although  no  one  who  knows  their  fine  qualities  has  spoken  up  for 
them  more  earnestly  than  myself.  Perhaps  as  we  get  older  we  grow 
more  sympathetic  with  the  larger  claims  of  humanity  ;  and  if  I  object 
to  Jewish  immigration^  it  is  not  because  I  have  ever  said  that  the 
Jews  are  an  inferior  race,  which  would  be  foolish,  even  if  it  were 
true,  but  because  circumstances  have  caused  large  masses  of  the  Jews 
to  deteriorate  in  mind  and  morals.  These  are  not  wanted  here*  If  any 
one  is  carious  to  see  the  class  of  persons  meant,  a  morning  spent  at 
Judge  Bacon  s  court,  when  foreign  cases  are  being  tried,  will  enlighten 
him. 

My  last  i-emarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dyche  are  to  protest  against  his 
pretence  of  quoting  me  when  he  actually  manipulates  a  sentence  (1) 
by  substituting  a  word  of  his  own  for  one  of  mine,  so  as  to  turn  the 
whole  sense  of  the  passage  ;  (2)  by  beginning  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence with  a  capital  letter,  so  as  to  exclude  words'  limiting  all  that 
comes  after.     Mr.  Dyche  says : 

**But  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Mr.  White  reconciles  his 
de8t?ription  of  the  llusginn  Jew  with  his  eulogy  of  them  in  the  Ninett^ttUh 
Century  for  May  IHW'I^  in  which  he  writer  a*s  follows:  *  Ai'istocratic  quality 
of  mind  common  to  the  whole  race.  Their  Kenne  of  honmir  would  have 
satisfied  Burke.  They  are  gentle  to  women  and  tender  to  children*  There 
is  that  indelinable  aii^  of  distinctiou  about  the  lowast  and  commonest  of 
those  Jews  which  iiiipressee  the  conviction  on  one*e  mind  that  their  unpopu* 
Iftrity  is  due,  perhaps,  if  one  may  be  frank^  to  their  native  supedority  over 
the  settled  nations  of  the  eai'th«  Trouble  and  pain  h^ive  it^fined  the  Jews 
in  Russia.'  " 


When  I  read  this  passage  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  It  seemed  familiar, 
but  I  knew  I  had  never  used  that  language  of  the  Jewish  mcc.  The 
NinetmUh  Century  for  May  1892  contains  no  article  of  mine,  'In 
another  magazine,  however,  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  Agricultural 
Jewish  Colonies  of  KhersoUi  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
main  body  of  Eastern  Jews,  I  used  the  following  words : 
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**  The  principal  note  in  the  gamut  of  impressions  left  on  my  mind  hy  con- 
tact with  tlie  agricultural  Jews  icas  the  aristocratic  quality  of  mind  common 
to  the  whole  peopled* 

By  omitting  the  words  in  italics,  giving  a  capital  A  to  the  '^  aristo- 
cratic,"  and  snbatitnting  "  race  **  for  "  people,"  Mr.  Djrche  scorea  an 
excellent  point  against  me.  The  ody  drawback  to  his  trinmph 
is  that  the  language  he  cites  is  not  mine,  bat  a  passage  garbled  to- 
sait  himself.  I  was  expressly  speaking,  as  he  knew,  of  a  few  agri- 
coltnral  Jews  moralised  by  sun  and  sweat  into  a  splendid  set  of  men 
and  women.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  Jewish  race.  In  order  to- 
heighten  the  impression  he  thus  seeks  to  produce,  Mr.  Dyche  omita 
five  lines  without  indicating  that  he  has  done  so. 

If  thus  to  garble  an  opponent's  language  is  questionable,  to  foist* 
pure  invention  upon  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review  is 
indefensible.     Mr.  Dyche  says : 

^  Mr.  A.  White,  in  one  of  his  books,  shows  what  the  British  nation  gained 
from  the  Jewish  immigrants  some  200  years  ago.   The  Jewish  immigrant  oF 
to-day  is  not  a  jot  inferior  to  his  predecessor." 

By  substituting  '*  Jewish  "  for  "  Huguenot "  Mr.  Dyche  scores  one- 
more  point  against  me.  Still,  I  never  wrote  a  line  about  the  Jewish 
immigration  of  200  years  ago  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  never  heard* 
of  it.  On  the  Cromwellian  returns  of  the  Jews  I  never  wrote.  Of 
the  BevocatioA  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  October  1685,  and  the- 
typical  alien  immigrants  who,  fortunately  for  England,  left  France  to 
mingle  with  our  people,  to  enrich  not  only  commerce  and  arts,  but 
to  strengthen  and  enlighten  British  character,  and  by  intermarriage 
to  improve  the  British  stock,  I  have  often  written.  Bat  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  confuse  the  Huguenots  with  the  Jewish  immigrants;, 
on  the  contrary,  every  word  I  have  written  about  the  Huguenots 
was  to  point  a  contrast,  not  to  draw  a  parallel. 

Mr.  Dyche  writes  of  the  heart  of  the  average  British  workman,  the 
generous  and  patient  host  of  53,000  Jewish  aliens  in  London  alone : 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  beats  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  when  he  is  engaged  ia 
rMbbit-eoursing,  dog-fighting,  or  other  such  noble  and  instructive  amuse- 
ment.    Poor  innocent  creature." 

No  Hufijuenot  refugee  could  have  written  that  passage.  Perhaps 
the  sinister  tone  of  Mr.  John  A.  Dyche's  article  does  something  to 
explain  the  unpopularity  with  which  trade  unionists  concerned  begin 
to  regard  recent  immigrants  of  avowedly  alien  origin.  His  attack  on 
British  workmen  will  not  endear  him  or  his  race  to  the  country  of  his- 
adoption.     The  statement  will  be  heard  of  again. 

Arnold  White. 


"THE  SUNKEN   BELL. 


"VTO  apology  is  needful  for  offering  to  the  readers  of  this  EEVipw 

,  Xl       a  somewhat  full  account  of  this  last  plaj  of  Gerhart  HanptmaDn. 
The  author  is  little  known  in  England ;  though  his  play,  **Hannele,*' 

I  was  done  into  English  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  published  in   1894  by  Mr. 
leinenaann.  But  in  Germany  the ''  Sunken  Bell  *'  has  had  a  phenomenal 

"fluccess.  To  it,  jointly  ivith  another  play  by  the  liistorical  dramatist, 
Wildenbrnch,  the  Schiller  prize  was  last  year  awarded  by  the  judges; 
but  the  Emperor,  disapproving  of  the  **  Sunken  Bell/*  overruled  the 

■decision  and  gave  the  prize  to  Wildenbroch,  who,  however,  returned 
balf  the  money.     In  Germany,  as  here,  there  is  usually  a  very  limited 

^demand  for  modem  plays  in  book  form  ;  but  this  drama  has  run 
through  twenty-eight  editions  in  eight  months.  It  is  performed  in 
lome  thirty  theatres  in  Germany  and  Austria.  It  has  also  been 
fcran slated  into  French  and  represented  in  Paris ;  and  the  same  is,  or 

[soon  will  be,  true  of   Denmark,     The  play  has  also  given  rise  to  a 
dOfiiderable  critical  literature  in  ita  native  country,  and  is  a  subject  of 
bot   controversy  as   to   its   meaning  and  tendency.      No  attempt  at 

^criticism  or  interpretation  is  made  here*  It  is  thought  better  to  give 
the  argument,  with  full  extracts,  suflBcient  to  show  the  scope,  and 
indicate,  however  imperfectly,  something  of  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  piece.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear :  it  is,  in  symbol,  the  life 
tragedy  of  an  artist,  placed  between  the  duties  of  ordinary  and  con- 
ventional life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  enthralments  of 
a  fairy  muse,  inspiring  him  to  impossible  ideals  of  perfect  art^  and 
ecstatic  dreams  of  what  art  may  do  for  mankind. 

♦  This  »rticle  w  published  with  the  kind  consent  of  R  R.  Devia,  Esq.,  of  FoUcc* 
one,  who  is  the  owner  of  all  rights  of  publication  and  representation  of  the  ptaj  Ln 
^'thc  English  language^  and  who  proposes  shortly  to  publi^  the  authorised  metrical 
Eoglkb  version* 
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THE  SUNKEN  BELL. 

CHABACTEB& 

Heinrich,  a  bell-fonnder. 
Magda,  hifl  wife. 
Their  two  Children. 
Parson,  Schoolmaster,  Barber, 
WrmcHEN,  an  old  witch. 
Bautendelein,  an  elf. 
NiCKELMA^N,  a  water-sprite. 
A  Faun. 

Elves,  little  woodmen  and  women,  &c. 
The  Scene  is  the  mountain,  and  a  village  at  its  foot. 

Act  I. 

[A  mountain  meadow  summnded  hy  rwxtling  piiies.  To  tlu  left,  in  the 
backgroundy  a  little  hut^  ludf  hiddai  under  the  overhanging  rode. 
In  the  foreground^  on  the  right,  near  the  edge  of  tlie  wood,  an  old 
draW'U>eU  ;  on  its  raised  rim  sits  Bautendelein,  an  elf,  ludf' 
child^  Iholf^woman.  She  is  combing  her  thick,  red-gold  liair^  and 
fencing  off  a  bee  which  persists  in  teasing  her  J] 

Haut.  Little  golden  hamming-bee,  where  do  yon  come  from  ? 
Sipper  of  sugar  and  maker  of  wax,  little  snn-faird,  troable  me  not. 
Away,  leave  me.  I  most  be  quick  to  comb  out  my  hair  with  my 
aunt's  golden  comb;  if  she  comes  home,  she  will  scold  me.  Fly 
away,  I  say ;  leave  me ;  what  do  you  want  here  ?  Am  I  a  flower  ? 
Is  my  mouth  a  blossom  ?  Fly  away  over  the  ridge  of  the  wood,  little 
bee,  over  the  brook ;  there  you  will  find  crocuses  and  violets  and 

primroses ;  there  creep  in  and   drink  yourself  giddy Come, 

be  ofi!      [I%c  bee  flies  avxiy,'\     At  last ! 

[She  combs  her  hair  in  peace  for  a  ftic  moments,  and  then 
bends  over  the  well  ami  calls  down.'] 

Hallo !  Nickehnann  !  He  does  not  hear.  I  will  sing  my  song  to 
myself.  [Sings.']  I  know  not  whence  I  am  come.  I  know  not 
whither  I  go,  whether  I  am  a  little  forest  bird,  or  a  faizy.  The 
flowers  which  bloom  in  the  wood  and  fill  it  with  perfume,  has  any 
one  ever  made  out  whence  they  come  ?  But  at  times  I  feel  a  longing : 
fain  I  would  know  father  and  mother.  But  if  it  cannot  be,  I  most 
let  be.  Anyway,  I  am  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the  woods, with  golden 
hair.  [Agnin  calling  doicn  the  well.]  Hallo !  old  Nickelmann,  do  come 
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ap ;  Bush-granoid  ia  fetcbiog  pine  tops.  It  is  very  doll ;  tell  me 
something.  He  is  coming  !  How  h©  croaks  and  grunts  !  The  silrer 
babbies  are  rising.  If  he  comes  now  he  will  break  ap  my  round 
black  miiTOri  wherein  I  am  nodding  to  myself  from  below  bo 
finely.  [Playing  unih  Iter  tnuigc  in  tJu:  inxUrT^  Here  he  is ! 
'[NiCKELMAXN  risii.%  from  the  trdl^  Ha!  ha!  Yoa  are  no  beauty  I 
Whoever  calls  you,  gets  the  shivers,  and  worse  every  time  he  sees 
you! 

[EiUci*  NiCKELMAN^f,  ffM  ohl  Water  sprite^  itnth  loeeds  in  his  hair,  drip- 
ping trith  urt^  (iTul  marting  /ike  a  seaL  FTv  Jtlinks  till  his  egrji 
knvt'  got  tm^d  to  the  light,^ 

^Y.  Brekekekez. 

ItaiU,  IMimirking  hijn  ]  Brekekekex,  indeed  !  There  is  a  scent  of 
spring  in  the  air,  and  you  are  astonished !  Why,  the  very  latest 
salamander  in  his  hole  knows  that  *  and  the  woodlouse  and  the  mole, 
the  trout  and  the  quail  ;  the  buszard  in  the  air,  and  the  hare  in  the 
clover.      How  is  it  that  yon  can"t  feel  it  ? 

y,   [Htoirmg  khtwl/  out.']   Brekekekex. 

JL  Have  you  been  asleep  ?     Can't  you  hear  and  see  ? 

K,  Brekekekex  !     Don't  be  so  pert,  you  little  monkey  ! 

TJic  Ffftm,   lA^'nt  get  in  sight.']   Holdrioho  ! 

R^  Come,  little  faun,  dance  with  me. 

Fmin,  \_A  ermtnre  with  gtrnt^s  hatrd^  Icgs^  a7td  horns  jxivips  into  the 
w€tuhnr*  with  quaint  leaps.]  If  I  can*t  dance,  I  can  do  a  few  jumps* 
The  nimblest  of  steinboks  cant  beat  me.  If  you  don't  like  that,  I 
can  do  another  spring. 

Ji\  What  legs — like  a  goat*8,  all  hairy !  Dance  with  your  own  little 
[dryad  !     I  am  neat  and  slim. 


Fann.  Yesterday  I  got  my  first  dandelion  salad.    To-day  I  went,  an 

hour  away,  among  the  bats  in  the  thick  forest.     They  were  digging 

I  earth    and   breaking    stone    there  —  a    horrid   invasion !     There   is 

nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  when  they  bnild  chapels  and  chorchee, — and 

that  cursed  hum  of  the  bells ! 

J\^.  And  when  they  mix  carrawayg  with  the  bread. 

Faun,  But  what's  the  use  of  grumbling  ?  one  must  bear  it.  Down 
there  by  the  precipice  this  new  thing  is  rising,  with  its  pointed  windoWs. 
tower  and  ball,  and  the  cross  on  the  top.  If  I  had  not  been  quick, 
that  monster  of  a  bell  would  have  been  hanging  safe  enough  and 
tormi^nting  us  with  its  howls !  Bat  now  it  lies  drowned  in  the 
lake.  By  the  cock,  it  was  an  infernal  jest !  I  was  standing  in  the 
high  mountain  grass,  leaning  against  a  piue^stnmp,  looking  at  the 
church  and  chewing  a  bit  of  sorrel,  thinkbg  of  nothing,  when  I  saw 
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before  me,  eitting  on  a  stone,  a  blood-red  butterfly ;  it  fluttered  and 
twisted  about  as  if  it  was  sackiDg  a  blae  moes-flower.  I  called  it, 
and  it  flew  on  to  my  hand.  I  knew  the  little  elf  directly,  and  talked 
with  her,  how  the  frogs  were  already  laying  their  eggs  in  the  pond, 
and  that  sort  of  tattle ;  however,  she  wept  bitterly,  and  I  was  trying 
to  comfort  her,  when  lo !  they  began  to  drag  something  op  from  the 
valley,  with  cracking  of  whips  and  who-ho's — an  iron  butter-vat, 
wroDg  way  up,  or  something  like  that,  dreadful  to  look  at ;  all  the 
moss-men  and  moss-women  were  struck  with  fright  They  were 
going  to  hang  the  thing— one  could  hardly  believe  it — high  up  in 
the  tower  of  the  chapel,  and  beat  it  every  day  with  an  iron  clapper, 
and  worry  all  the  poor  earth-spirits  to  death ! 

"Ho!"  thought  I;  ''I  must  bide  my  time";  so  I  went  to  hide 
behind  the  hedges  and  stones.  Eight  horses,  straining  in  hempen 
ropes,  could  hardly  drag  the  monster  along.  With  heaving  flanks  and 
trembling  knees  they  rested,  in  order  to  get  a  new  start.  I  noticed 
that  the  waggon  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  the  bell.  So,  like 
a  wood-sprite,  just  when  the  cart  came  close  to  the  precipice,  I  saved 
them  the  trouble.  I  seized  the.  wheel,  broke  a  spoke;-  the  bell 
tottered  and  then  slipped ;  another  pull,  and  one  more  shove,  and 
down  went  the  bell  headlong  into  the  depths.  Heigh !  how  it 
jumped  !  how  it  rang  at  each  spring  from  rock  to.  rock,  Uke  an  iron 
ball,  with  clang  and  ring  and  echo.  Deep  down  below,  the  water  took 
it  in  with  a  splash.    May  it  stay  there :  there  it  rests  in  peace. 

[While  tlie  Faun  is  speaking^  it  has  begun  to  get  dark. 
Several  times  during  the  latttr  part  of  his  story  faird 
calls  for  help  have  been  heard  from  below.  Heimiich 
ifppears,  dragging  himself  painfidlg  towards  the  hut.  At 
tmr^  tJie  Faun  disappears  into  the  wood^  and  Nickelmann 
into  the  well,  Heinrich  is  a  man  of  thirty,  a  bell-^ 
fouTtder,  with  a  pale,  sorrowful  face.'] 

H.  Good  people,  listen !  Open  the  door !  I  have  lost  my  way. 
Help  me  !     I  have  had  a  fall.     Help,  help !     I  can — no— more. 

[He  sinks  near  the  door^  fainting  on  the  grass.  A  streak  of 
purple  doud  over  the  mountains.  Tlie  sun  has  set.  A 
cool  night 'Wind  blon's^ 

The  old  Witch,  with  a  basket  on  her  back,  comes  shuffling  out  of  the 
wood.  Her  head  is  bare  and  her  hair  snow-white ;  her  vis«ge  more  like  a 
man's  than  a  woman's,  and  bearded.  She  calls  for  Kautendelein  to  come 
and  help  her,  stumbles  against  Heixrich,  and  sends  Kaijtendelein  to  fetch 
hay  for  him  to  lie  on.  Hautendelein  brings  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  IIeinrich 
opens  liis  eyes. 
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IT,  Where  am  I ;  kind  maiden,  tell  me  ? 

JL  Where  are  yoa  ?     Why,  in  the  mountains, 

J£,   Ves,  in  the  mountains.     But  how  did  I  get  here? 

Ii\  That,  dear  stranger,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  never  mind  how  it 
came  about.  Her©  is  hay  and  moBs>  lean  your  head  on  it ;  you  most 
need  rest, 

jy.  Truly  I  need  rest,  you  are  right.  But  rest  is  far  away,  my 
child.      (/iW/e^///.J  And  I  must  know  what  has  happened  to  me. 

IL  It  1  only  knew  myself. 

IL  It  a^em^  to  me — I  think — I  think — -it  ia  all  like  a  dream ; — 
surely  I  am  dreaming  still. 

/u  Take  some  milk ;  you  are  very  weak ;  drink  some. 

H.   [^wrrte/Z/y.]   YeF,  I  will  drink ;  give  me  what  yon  have. 

HEiNRjftt  is  cLarmed  to  erstasy  with  Kautendelein.  She  wishes  to  fetch 
liim  fi-esh  water  ;  he  begH  her  to  stay,  and  tells  her  how  he  slipj^ed  down  tbe 
pi-ocipice,  how  he  caught  holtt  of  a  cherry -tree^  which  hroke  aw^y  with  hira 
iind  he  fell  into  an  abyKs  -and  died.  He  tells  her  he  has  seen  her  before, 
that  he  tried  to  put  her  voice  into  the  bronze  of  the  liell,  that  w^heQ 
he  failed  he  wept.  He  faints  away ;  she  calln  AViTTlCHEy,  who  says 
Heinrich  will  die.  The  Faun  comes  and  telk  WirncnEX  to  look  out 
for  gua^ts ;  slie  wants  RAiTBNDELEihf  to  go  into  the  hut  with  her,  they 
would  then  put  out  the  light  and  preteud  to  hleep  ;  but  the  girl  sa)'s, 
^o !  I  hey  are  coming  to  fetch  Heinrk  n.  lL\irTENiJETXiN  makes  a  magic 
cinle  round  Heimiilh,  The  Parson^  the  St*hoolmit8ler,  and  the  Barber 
t/ouie  in,  searching  for  JlEixaicH;  they  see  him.  but  cannot  touch  him. 
They  aiU  tlie  Witch,  and  slie  telln  them  to  take  the  ytmng  man  away ; 
8  he  kin  dies  woinis  with  the  Parson.  They  carr\'  Heiniuch  off.  Elves 
c'ome  in.  dance  and  sing,  and  RAirrfiNDELEiN  joins  lliem.  The  Faix 
inti-vrupta  them.  Nickelmaxx  appears  from  the  well,  and  Raittenoeleix 
telU  him  she  ia  sad,  and  wants  to  know  what  the  hot  little  dixvp  in  her 
eye  means.  He  «yiyg  he  will  take  it  and  put  it  into  a  shell — it  im  a 
diamond,  called  a  tear;  he  telU  her  her  tears  witl  fall,  and  warns  her  not 
to  go  among  men  ;  but  sJie  laughs  at  iiim,  and  tells  him  Aie  is  oiJ'to  the  land 
of  men.    Nickelmaxx,  shaking  his  head — *'  JJi^kekekex.'* 


Act  II, 

The  Second  Act  opens  at  daybreak  in  HEiNRTrns  cottage,  ^[aoda,  his 
wife,  is  preparing  to  go  up  to  the  opening  of  the  church  with  her  two  boys, 
live  and  nine  years  old,  thei^  to  heur  the  new  bell.  A  neighbour  conies,  and 
by  degrees  dincloses  to  her  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  bell. 
JshestJirti  hastily  to  gonp  the  mountain  to  see  whether  her  husband  is  safe, 
and  meets  ontjside  the  beai'ers  bringing  him  down.  He  is  brought  in  and 
laid  on  his  bed.  The  Parson  bidsj  her  still  hope  und  trast  in  God.  All 
retii"e  i»nil  leave  her  with  Heinrich,  who  feebly  asks  for  water.  He  exhorts 
her  to  be  pjitient,  as  he  19  going  to  die  ;  and  to  Hve  for  the  children,  lie 
begs  her  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrong  he  has  done  to  her.  She  answers 
that  it  WMH  he  who  rescued  her  from  n  gloomy  life  and  gave  her  all  she  has. 
He  t^ays  it  in  better  for  both  that  he  should  die. 
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H.  See,  I  was  old  and  worn — a  failnre.  I  do  not  lament  tiiat  the 
great  bell-founder,  who  made  me  not  better  than  I  am,  saddenly  cast 
me  aside ;  and  when  he  threw  me  down  so  mightily  after  my  own  bad 
handiwork  into  the  abyss,  it  was  welcome.  Yes,  my  work  was  bad  ; 
the  bell  tiiat  fell  down  was  not  fit  for  the  heights,  not  made  to  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  peaks. 

Magda.  I  do  not  understand  your  words ;  a  work  so  highly  praised, 
flawless,  no  babble  in  the  metal,  so  dear  in  its  ring — "  The  master's 
bell  sings  like  the  angel  choir,"  they  said  with  one  mind,  when  it  was 
hnng  up  out  there  between  two  trees,  and  lifted  its  solemn  voicei 

H,  [Faintly!]  In  the  valley  it  rings ;  not  in  the  mountains. 

She  tries  to  encourage  and  console  him ;  but  he  insists  that  for  him  all  is 
over ;  life  would  be  but  full  of  failure  and  r^ret. 

H.  The  service  of  the  vales  draws  me  no  more ;  their  peace  no 
longer  soothes,  as  once  it  did,  my  poising  blood.  Since  I  was  up 
there  in  the  mountain,  I  have  felt  that  in  me  which  must  soar  up- 
wards, move  in  the  clear  light  above  the  sea  of  doud,  and  wcnrk  its 
work  in  the  strength  of  the  heights.  And  because,  sick  as  I  am,  I 
cannot  do  this — ^because  if  I  pamf  nlly  forced  myself  to  rise  I  should 
only  fall  agam — I  would  rather  die.  If  I  am  to  Uve,  I  must  turn 
young,  must  feel  sound  strength  in  my  heart,  marrow  in  my  bones, 
iron  in  my  sinews,  and  the  proud  conquering  eagerness  for  new  and 
unknown  tasks. 

Magda.  0  Heinrich,  Heinrich !  if  I  but  knew  where  to  find  what 
thou  longest  for,  the  well  whose  action  brings  youth,  how  gladly  would  I 
run  my  feet  sore  for  it ;  yes,  even  if  I  found  it  in  the  spring  of  Death ; 
if  it  only  brought  back  youth  to  thy  lips. 

H,  [In  yain,  delirioiis.']  Dearest  love!  No,  I  will  not.  Keep 
the  draught :  in  the  spring  there  is  blood,  only  blood.  I  will  not : 
let  me — go — and — let — me  die. 

Hein'ricji  faintrt  away.  The  Parson  comes  in  and  bays  he  knows  a  pious 
woman  who  has  a  recipe  by  wliich  she  can  work  wonders.  Rautendelein 
enters,  dressed  as  a  luaid,  and  carrying  berries.  The  Parson  mistakes  her 
for  a  dumb  giil  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  Magda  leaves  her  in  charge 
of  the  sick  man  for  a  while,  while  she  runs  out  to  get  some  one  to 
fetch  the  wise  woman.  The  Parson  goes  away,  and  RAUTEXDtoiEiN  is  left 
alone  with  IIeixrich  ;  throwing  aside  her  ehy  and  humble  demeanour,  she 
becomes  active,  and  busies  herself  with  kindling  the  fire,  over  which  a  copper 
soup-kettle  is  hanging.  ^leanwhile  she  sings  to  herself  a  little  song  about 
the  fire  and  the  kettle.  Heinrich  at  last  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  fixedly 
at  her. 

R.  Now  I  shred  the  turnips  and  then  I  fetch  water.  Now  that 
I  am  a  little  servant  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Stay,  little  flame,  for 
my  work. 

H.  [In  prtt/ovnd  astonUhvuTit!]  Who— say — who  are  you? 
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7k   [QmuJ:^  tthrt^  fmd  ttfumidnihioL^  I  ?     Why,  Raut^ndelein. 

H.  RaateQdelem  ?  I  never  heard  the  name.  Bat  I  have  seen 
yoQ  aomewherey  sorae  time.     Where  was  it  ? 

R.   High  Qp  in  the  moon  tains. 

IL  Right.  Yee,  when  T  lay  in  a  fever.  Then  I  dreamed  of  you 
— and  now — now  1  am  dreaming  again*  We  often  dream  strange 
things,  don't  we  ?  This  is  my  house  ;  there  barns  the  fire  on  my  own 
hearth.  I  am  lying  in  my  bed,  sick  tin  to  death.  I  perceive  the 
window :  outside  the  swallows  are  flying  ;  in  the  garden  the  nightin* 
gales  are  singing;  a  scent  steals  in  of  lilac  and  jessamine.  All 
this  I  feel  and  see  down  to  the  smallest  things,  I  can  see  every 
I  thread  in  the  web  of  the  coverlet  over  me,  and  even  the  little  knots 
in  it — and  yet  I  am  dreaming. 

}i.  Dreaming  ?     Why  ? 

//.  \EfinTp( lived.']  Well-  -because  I  am  dreaming. 

R,  Are  yop  eo  sure? 

U.  Yes — and  no ;  yes — and  no.  What  am  I  saying  ?  Not  awake ! 
Am  1  so  sure — is  that  what  you  ask  ?  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  a 
(dream  or  life  ;  it  is  here.     I  feel  it ;  I  see  it.      You  are  ;  you  live  ! 


Be  it  within  me  or  beyond  me,  sweet  spirit, 


bom  of  my  own  soul, 
Only  stay,  stay ! 


for  ray  own  sake ;  none  the  less,  I  love  you  ! 

R,  As  long  as  you  will 

i/.  And  yet  I  am  dreaming. 

R,  Look  here.  I  lift  my  little  foot  Do  you  see  its  ruddy  heel  ? 
Yes  ?  Well,  here  is  a  hazel-nut  •  see,  1  take  it  so,  between  my 
thumb  and  forefinger ;  now  I  put  it  under  my  heel.  Crack  !  it  is  in 
two.      Is  that  a  dream  ? 

//.   God  only  knows. 

R,  Now,  attend ;  now  I  am  coming  to  you  to  sit  on  your  bed*  I 
am  there  already ;  and  munch  the  kernel.  It  is  very  nice.  Is  it  too 
close  for  you  ? 

//.  No.  But  tell  me,  now,  where  do  you  spring  from,  and  who 
sends  you  ?  What  do  you  want  with  me — me,  a  broken  man,  a 
bundle  of  pains,  who  measure  my  span  of  life  by  momenta  ? 

y*'.  1  like  you  !  From  what  stock  I  came,  I  know  not  how  to  tell ; 
nor  whither  I  go.  Bush-grannie  picked  me  up  out  of  the  moss 
and  lichen,  and  a  doe  suckled  me.  I  live  in  the  wood,  the  moor,  the 
mountain.  In  the  wind,  when  it  whistles  and  blows  and  howls  and 
mews  like  a  wild  cat,  I  turn  and  twirl  about  in  the  air,  laugh  and 
ahout^  till  it  echoes  again,  and  sprite  and  pixie,  moss  and  water- 
spirit  split  with  laughter.  I  am  naughty,  and  scratch  and  bite  when 
I  am  in  a  rai^e  ;  and  whoever  vexes  me,  let  him  look  out !  If  they 
leave  me  in  peace  it  is  not  much  better,  for  after  my  mood  I  am  bad 
and  good,  now  this,  now  that,  as  the  fit  takes  me.  But  I  like  you. 
You  I  will  not  scratch.     If  you  wish,  I   will  stay  here  \  but   it  is 


lift 
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better  that  yoa  should  come  with  me  up  into  my  mountains.  There 
you  shall  see  how  bravely  I  will  serve  you.  I  will  show  you  diamonds 
and  carbuncles,  as  they  sleep  in  their  ancient  secret  veins ;  the  topaz 
and  the  emerald  and  the  amethyst ;  and  whatever  you  bid  me  I  will 
do.  Though  I  am  unruly,  contrary,  idle,  disobedient,  spiteful — what 
you  will — I  will  always  have  my  eye  on  yours,  and  before  you  can 
wish  I  will  nod  **  Yes,"  truly.     Bush-grannie  thinks 

H.  Dear  child,  who  is  the  Bush-grannie  ?  tell  n^e  ! 

R,  Bush-grannie  ? 

H.  Yes. 

it.  Do  you  not  know  her  ? 

IT.  I  am  a  man,  and  blind. 

R.  You  will  soon  see.  I  have  the  gift  that,  when  I  kiss  any  one's 
eyes,  I  open  them  to  all  the  spaces  of  heaven. 

H.  Do  it  to  mine. 

R.  Will  you  keep  stUl  ? 

H.  Only  try! 

R.  [Kisses  him  on  the  eyes."]  Eyes^  open  ! 

H.  Sweet  child,  sent  down  to  me  in  my  last  hours :  a  spray  of 
blossom,  by  God's  father-hand  broken  off  for  me  from  ^some  far-away 
spring-time.  Free-born  creature !  Oh,  were  I  as  I  once  long  since 
arose,  in  my  early  day,  how  joyfully  woold  I  press  you  to  my  heart. 
I  was  blind,  but  now  am  filled  with  light,  and  with  the  sense  of 
promise.  I  begin  to  see  your  world.  Yes,  more  and  more,  as  I 
drink  in  your  being,  mysterious  one,  I  feel  that  I  can  see  ! 

R.  Ah !  look  at  me,  then,  as  much  as  you  will. 

II.  How  lovely  is  your  golden  hair ;  what  splendour  !  with  you, 
loveliest  of  all  my  dreams,  old  Charon's  boat  becomes  a  royal  barge, 
with  purple  sails,  taking  its  solemn  way  to  the  East,  to  the  morning 
sun.  Do  you  feel  the  western  breeze — its  firdt  noiseless  bre&th — how 
it  skims  the  white  foam  from  the  azure  billows  of  the  southern  sea, 
and  blows  it  over  our  heads  with  its  diamond  freshness.  Do  you  feel 
it  ?  And  we,  resting  on  gold  and  silks,  we  measure  in  blissful  anti- 
cipation the  space  which  still  divides  us — you  know  from  what ; 
for  you  know  the  green  island  shore,  the  deep  hanging  birches 
that  bend  to  bathe  in  the  blue  floods  of  light ;  you  can  hear  the 
carol  of  all  the  songsters  of  spring  which  await  us. 

R.  Yes.     I  hear  it. 

JI,  \_Sinking.']  It  is  well,  then.  I  am  ready.  When  I  awake,  one 
will  say  to  me,  "  Come  with  me."  Then  the  light  fades.  Here  within 
it  is  turning  cool.  The  seer  dies  as  does  the  blind.  But  I  paw  you — 
and 

Ji.  [IVcaruKj  (I  qicll.']  Master,  fall  asleep.  [He  faints  ai'-ay!]  When 
thou  wakest,  thou  art  mine.  .  .  .  [^\Uh  gcMurcs  towards  HEnJRicii.] 
One,  two,  three !  now  thou  art  new,  and  in  the  new  life  thou  art  fre^  ! 
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IT,  What  has  come  over  me?  From  what  sleep  do  I  awake? 
What  inomiDg  sunshine  streams  through  the  open  window,  gilding 
my  hand  ?  O  morning  air !  Heaven,  is  it  Thy  will,  this  power 
%vhich  works  and  stirs  within  me ;  this  fresh  and  glowing  impulse 
in  my  heart  ?  Is  this  a  mark,  a  sign  of  Thy  will  ?  Wonld  I,  if 
ever  I  arose,  once  more  turn  my  steps  towards  life ;  once  more  desire, 
I  and  strive,  and  hope,  and  dare,  and  work — and  work ! 

[Magda  covies  m,] 

JL  Magda,  is  it  yon  ? 

M*  Is  he  awake  ? 

ff.  Magda,  are  yon  there  ? 

,1/.  [Full  o/jiji/oKS  hopt\^  How  do  you  feel  ? 

J5r.  [Omrco7/it',2  Well ;  yes,  well,    I  shall  live.     I  feel   it.     I  shall 
live.     Yes :  I  feel  it. 

M,  [/n   transport.^   He  lives!  he  lives!     Oh,  dearest    Heinrich, 
Ileinrich ! 

[Raitexdelein  sfanfh  f^^^ifk  vnih  ^hitihtg  cyes^] 


Acr  III. 

LA  forsaken  ylas^'bloivcr^A  hut  i/i  the  muutitaim,  TU^ar  the  mioir.  On 
the  HffMt  tmitr  from  a  naivnd  wall  of  rock  runs  through  a 
plpt*  into  fi  Btone  troUffh,  Behind  is  a  forge.  On  the  left,  fknutgh 
the  open  door^  is  seen  th€  mimntaiff  landscnp: — pcaJcs^  mo*>r%  pinC' 
mHHini — and  vhse  by  a  dcftp  precipice,  Tht^  mnolct  escapes  th  rough 
the  roof  On  the  rights  a  hreak  in  the  trail  of  rorh  The  PaL'5 
eomes  In  atnl  eomplains  to  NiCKELMAyx  <•/'  the  intrff'ii'u/  >>f  tJiiji 
mtfti  Heinrjch  into  their  my  rid,] 

Ikun,  A  cursed  creature !  He  forces  his  way  into  onr  mountains 
and  roots  about  and  builds ;  digs  up  the  metals,  and  heats  and  smelts 
and  melts  them  down  ;  harnesses  the  earth  and  water  spirits,  willy 
niUy,  to  his  cart ;  he  must  have  the  prettiest  of  the  elves  for  his 
sweetheart,  and  we  have  to  look  on  afar  off.  She  carries  oflE  my 
flowers  and  red  brown  ore,  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  amber  gum. 
She  serves  him  with  all  her  might,  day  and  night ;  she  kisses  him 
and  flouts  us*  Nothing  resists  him  ;  the  oldest  trees  fall  and  the 
earth  is  shaken.  The  rocks  ring  day  and  night  with  the  stroke  of  his 
hammer.  The  red  glow  of  his  forge  strikes  the  farthest  depths  of  my 
caverns.     The  devil  only  knows  what  he  is  at. 

A^.  Brekekekex  1  If  you  had  only  struck  him  before !  He  wonld 
be  Ijing  to  rot  down  in  the  lake,  belUmaker  and  his  beast  of  a  bell 
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together.     If  the  bell  were  my  dice-box,  bis  bones  wonld  make  fine 
dice. 

[Uactendelein  enteTH,  singing,  mocks  at  the  tvo  spriteSy  and  sends  them 
away.  The  Parson  appears,  oat  of  breath  with  his  clhnb,  and  upbraids 
RAUTE2n)ELEix  for  keeping  Heixbkh  up  in  the  moontain  by  her 
heathen  spells,  away  from  his  wife  and  children  and  his  duty. 
ILeinric  H  comes,  and  the  Parson  is  amazed  to  see  him  so  lithe,  strong, 
and  active.  HEiXRirii  dismisEes  Rautendelein  and  sends  her  for  wine, 
and  they  sit  down  and  talk.] 

//.  I  am  healed,  renewed ;  I  feel  it  all  over ;  in  my  breast,  which 
draws  breath  with  so  strong  and  joyfol  a  stroke,  as  if  the  fire  of  spring 
penetrated  to  my  very  heart.  I  feel  it  in  the  iron  mnscles  of  my  arm^ 
in  my  hand,  which,  like  a  falcon's  claw,  clutches  at  the  air  and  shnts 
again,  fhll  of  impatience  and  the  Inst  of  creative  work.  Do  yon  see 
the  sanctnary  in  my  garden  ? 

/'.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

//.  There,  that  other  miracle  !     Look  ! 

P.  I  see  nothing. 

//.  I  mean  yonder  tree,  which  is  like  a  glowing  evening  dood, 
because  the  god  Freyr  has  descended  upon  it  From  its  boughs  a 
deep  murmur  falls  deliciously,  if  yon  stand  by  its  trunk;  and 
innumerable  bees  riot,  humming,  in  the  luscious  splendour  of  its 
blossoms.  I  feel  like  that  tree.  Freyr,  the  divine,  has  oome  down 
into  my  soul  as  into  the  tree,  and  at  one  stroke  it  has  burst  into 
flower.     The  thirsty  bees  may  come 

I\  Go  on,  go  on.  I  like  to  listen.  You  and  the  tree  may  well 
boast.     But  whether  your  fruit  will  ripen — that  is  with  God. 

H.  Good,  friend ;  is  not  everything  with  Him  ?  Twas  He  who 
flung  me  twenty  fathoms  deep.  He  raised  me  up,  so  that  now  I 
stand  in  bloom.  From  Him  is  flower  and  fruit  and  all — yes,  all. 
Yet  pray  that  He  may  bless  this  summer-time.  What  grows  in  me 
is  worthy  to  prosper,  worthy  to  ripen.  Truly,  I  say  it  to  you.  It  is 
such  work  as  I  had  never  thought  of  yet :  a  peal  of  bells  of  noUest 
metal,  which  shall  move  and  ring  of  itself.  When  I  put  my  hand, 
like  a  sea-shell,  to  my  ear  and  hearken,  I  can  catch  its  tone ;  if  I 
close  my  eyes,  curve  upon  curve  rises  in  pure  shape,  clear  to  my 
thought.  What  I  used  to  search  for  with  indescribable  pangs — all  the 
while  you  praised  me  for  a  ^'  Master  " — that  now  comes  to  me  as  a 
gracious  gift.  No  Master  was  I,  nor  was  I  happy ;  now  I  am  both 
happy  and  a  Master  too. 

P.  I  like  to  hear  them  call  you  Master ;  but  I  wonder  that  you  so 
call  yourself.     For  what  church  are  you  doing  this  work  ? 

H.  For  none. 

P.   Who,  then,  gave  you  the  commission  ? 
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IT.  He  who  commanded  yonder  pine  to  stand  upright  on  the  steep 
of  yon  precipice !  The  little  church  which  you  founded  down  there 
IB  partly  fallen  and  partly  bnnit.  Therefore  will  I  lay  a  new  founda- 
tion high  above  it ;  a  new  foundation  for  a  new  temple ! 

P.  0  Master,  Master — but  I  will  not  dispute.  First  of  all,  I  think 
we  do  not  understand  each  other.  For^  what  I  think,  in  plain  words, 
is  that  as  your  work  is  so  very  precioos 

//.  Yes,  it  is  precious. 

P.  Such  a  ring  of  bells 

//.  Call  it  what  you  like. 

P,  I  think  you  called  it  so. 

H.  I  did  ;  and  so  It  must  name  itself;  as  it  will  and  shall — ^as  it 
only  can. 

P.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  who  is  paying  for  the  work  ? 

H.  Who  pays  for  it  ?  0  Parson,  Parson,  would  you  bless  blessing 
and  reward  reward  ?  Call  my  work  a  ring  of  bells,  if  so  I  called  it. 
But  it  is  such  B  peal  as  yet  no  minsters  belfry  ever  held;  its 
mighty  voice  is  as  the  elemental  roll  of  the  spring  thunder,  that, 
fiercely  roaring,  trembles  over  the  fields ;  so  with  its  stormy  trumpet- 
clang  will  it  strike  dumb  the  bells  of  all  the  churches,  and  with  even 
higher  strokes  of  triumph,  proclaim  the  new  birth  of  light  into  the 
world ! 

O  mother  Sun !  Thy  children  and  mine,  brought  up  on  the  milk  of 
thy  breast — and  aU  this,  that  is  drawn  from  the  brown  mould  by  the 
eternal  stream  of  the  warm,  nourishing  rain  ;  they  all  shall  one  day 
raise  their  pieans  of  joy  to  heaven  towards  thy  dear  path.  Me  too^ — 
like  the  grey-stretching  earth  which  now  unfolds  itself,  green  and 
tender,  before  thee — me  hast  thou  now  kindled  t-o  the  joy  of  oHering. 
I  sacrifice  to  thee,  with  all  I  am*  0  day  of  light,  when  first  shall 
thunder  from  the  marble  halls  of  my  flower-temple  the  call  of  morning ; 
fhen  from  the  threatening  cloud  which  all  the  winter  has  hung 
beavily  over  us  shall  fall  the  jewel  shower ; — then  shall  the  million 
stiffened  hands,  as  if  glowing  by  the  magic  power  of  the  precious 
stones,  seize  all  these  riches,  and  bring  them  to  their  homes.  Then 
will  the  pilgrims  of  the  San  grasp  the  silken  banner,  for  which  they 
have  pined — oh  !  how  long  ! — and  march  to  the  festival. 

Oh,  Parson,  Parson — that  festival  !  And  now  rings  out  my  magic 
peal  of  bells,  in  sweety  passion-sweet,  charm  of  sound,  till  every  breast 
heaves  with  sobs  of  joy.  It  rings  a  8ong»  long  lost  and  forgotten — ^a 
song  of  home,  a  lovely  children's  song,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  fairy 
wells  and  known  to  all,  though  never  fulfilled.  And  as  it  rises, 
homelike,  yearning,  now  sad  as  the  nightingale,  now  mirthful  as 
the  dove,  sudden  the  ice  breaks  in  every  heart  of  man,  and  hate  and 
fgrudge  and  rage  and  sorrow  and  pain,  all  melt  away  in  burning 
tears. 
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[Qeixrich,  vnih  rinng  enthusiasm^  has  spoltn  in  an  ecstasy. 
BAUT£5DEL£iXy  in  a  tumult  of  rapture  and  hve^  kntel^ 
to  him  and  kis^s  his  luinds.  The  Fanon  has  foUowed 
the  speech  with  signs  of  growing  horror.  At  its  close  he 
restrains  himself,  <tnd^  after  a  pause^  hegins  with  fojreed 
calm  which  J  huicevrr,  soon  gives  way  to  violent  anger,"] 

The  Parson  bids  Heixricii  wake  up  fnom  his  mad  dreams ;  tells  him  he 
no  longer  knows  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil ;  recalls  to  him  his  wife's 
tears,  hi>  children,  and  his  church.  Heixbich  says  he  cannot  dry  those  tears^ 
'*  For  I  am  all  love,  renewed  in  love ;  I  cannot  from  the  riches  of  my  king- 
dom fill  the  empty  cup ;  my  wine  would  be  vinegar  to  her,  bitter  gall  and 
poison.  Shall  he  who  has  the  falcon  s-daw  for  finger  stroke  the  moist  cheek 
of  the  sick  child  ?  May  God  help  them."  The  Fabsox  denounces  him  and 
his  Haal-temple,  exhints  him  to  remain  a  Crhristian,  and  drive  away  the 
elf;  threatens  him  that  the  people  wUl  rise  in  anger  and  destroy  his 
work,  and  rage  without  pity.  Heixrich  ^icoms  him  and  his  threats.  The 
Parson  finally  warns  him  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  *^  remorse " ;  and 
one  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  dreams,  an  arrow  will  strike  him  right  under 
the  heart ;  then  will  he  neither  live  nor  die,  but  curse  the  world  and  God, 
himself,  his  work,  and  all. 

Heinrich,  I  am  proof  against  your  arrow ;  as  little'  will  it  even 
graze  my  skin  as  will  that  bell — ^yon  know,  the  old  one  in  the  abyss, 
which  fell  and  lies  down  in  the  lake — ever  ring  again. 

Parson,  It  will  ring  again,  Master.     Remember  me. 


Act  IV. 

[The  f urge  as  hifirrc.  Heixrich,  with  the  tongs^  holds  a  piece  of  gloicing 
iron  on  tin  anvil :  irith  him  arc  six  little  Dwarfs — mountain 
foil.  The  first  holds  the  tongSy  with  Heixrich  ;  the  second  swings 
the  great  luimmcr^  ami  lets  it  fall  on  the  hot  iron  ;  the  third  is  at 
the  bdloics :  the  fourth  watches  the  work  with  keen  attention;  the 
fifth  atands  aside  waiting  ;  he  holds  a  cluh,  and  seems  ready  to 
strike;  the  sixth  sits  on  a  high  scat  unth  a  shining  crown  07i 
his  hct'd,  Pckccs  of  ironwork  lie  alout,  some  cast  and  some 
wrought,  loth  architectural  and  figure  sJiapes.'] 

ffiinrich.  Strike  on,   strike   on    till  your  arm  falls  lame.     Your 
wldning  moves  me  not,  thief  of  the  daylight.    If  you  don't  finish  yonr 
m  singe  your  beard  at  the  forge-fire. 

[2nd  Bv:arf  throws  down  the  hammer^ 
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I   thought   so  ;    only   wait ;  dear  boy»   wait  a  bit.     When  I 
threaten  I  don't  Jo  it  in  jest. 

[77o   dnje  Invtirj  ^Inn/^/n  ^  nnil  crt'  <    trui/t'   Hi:iT«RICH   holtfs 
him   mrr   (he  ^fij^e.      The    dwarf   xd    the    bvlloirs    icorJca 

J«/  IhiYfrf,   1  can't  bold  on  any  more,  Muster.     My  hand  is  stiff. 
J(.  I  am  ooming.     [fa  the  2nd  Dtrarf.]     Are  yon  all  right  again 
now  ? 

[T/k"  2nd  Dtrarf  hods  cheerfully^  seizes  the  hammer  nyaiit, 
attd  hammers  as  hard  as  he  cc!«.] 

IL  By  cock  and  swan  I  One  has  to  keep  yon  well  in  hand.  ,  ,  . 
Strike  an.  It  is  hot  iron  that  bends,  not  cold.  What  are  yon  doing 
there  ? 

Is/  I}tt\  [_Li  his  zt'*l  frirs  to  hend  the  inm  with  hu  hand,']  I  am 
shaping  it  with  my  hand. 

//.  Bash  fellow !  Do  yon  want  to  burn  your  hand  to  a  cinder  ? 
What  shall  I  do  when  you  serve  me  no  longer  ?  IIovv,  without  your 
strength,  can  I  succeed  in  making  the  lofty  towering  mass  of  my 
great  building  stand  firm  and  stay  itself »  lifliog  its  pinnacles  into  the 
high  and  lonely  ether  near  the  son  ? 

1^^  I}w.  Successful  is  the  form,  and  whole  my  hand  ;  a  little  weary 
land  dead,  that  is  all. 

J[,  Quick  to  the  water- trough  ;  Nickelmann  shall  cool  your  finger, 

[Heixru  H  ^i/,(W  if/t€  niew  forffcd  irvn  taid  sifs  doivii   to  r<?»- 
mlcr  t/.] 

ISplendid,  truly  :  some  favouring  power  ha^  crowned  thg  work  of 
this  hour.  I  am  content,  and  well  I  may  be,  ^ince  form  has  been 
torn  out  of  BhapelesBneas,  and  out  of  confusion  the  very  jewel  has 
.been  released  which  t*t  this  moment  we  needed — right  above  and  right 
below,  to  fit  into  the  yet  imperfect  whole.  What  are  yon  whispering  ? 
[The  Uh  Dwarf  has  mounted  t/n  a  seat  aiid  whispered  in  Heinrich's 
flan]  Leave  me  in  peace,  fool !  or  I  will  tie  your  hands  and  feet  together, 
and  stop  your  mouth  with  a  gag*  \^21te  Dwarf  ^twb.'i  njf]]  What  can 
there  be  in  this  piece  that  does  not  fit  the  whole  ?  What  offends 
yon  ?  Answer  when  you  are  asked.  Never  was  I  so  fortunate  as 
just  now  ;  never  were  heart  and  baud  so  much  at  one.  What  do  yon 
find  fault  with  V  Am  not  I  the  master  ?  Will  you,  the  journeyman, 
presume  to  be  more  ?  Come  and  say  plainly  what  you  mean,  [The 
Dif'arf  comes  hack  and  whispers.  HEmmcn  iurnH  pale,  sif/hs,  gets  up 
in  a  fury  and  puts  the  iron  back  on  Hie  anriV.]     Then  let  Satan 
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finifih  this  work !  For  me,  I  will  plant  potatoee,  raise  torDips,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  then  die !  [Tlu  hth  Dwarf  moves  iowai-ds  Uie 
anvil,]  Touch  it  if  you  dare  !  What  care  I  if  your  visage  is  purple, 
your  hair  stiffens,  and  your  eye  flashes  destruction !  He  who 
submits  to  you  and  does  not  hold  you  down  with  a  firm  grasp, 
murderer,  to  him  but  one  thing  remains — to  bend  his  head,  and  await 
his  last  stroke  from  your  dub.  [^The  5th  Dwarfs  in  a  fury^  strikes 
iiUo  pieces  the  rrundded  iron  on  tlve  anvU.  Heinbich  grinds  his  teethJ] 
There  is  an  end  of  it !  What  matters  ?  It  is  resting  time.  Put  away 
all  the  tasks.  Go,  dwarfs,  go.  If  the  mom  should  bring  me  new 
strength — I  hope  it  may — then  I  will  call  you.  Go !  It  does  not 
profit  to  toil  unasked.  You  at  the  bellows,  there,  you  can  hardly 
heat  another  iron  to-day — be  ofi.  [The  Dwarfs^  except  the  one  with 
a  crownj  disappear  through  the  door  in  the  rock."]  And  you  with  the 
cro?m,  who  speak  but  once,  why  do  you  stay  and  wait  ?  Go  yoa 
likeinse.  You  will  not  speak  your  word  to-day — ^nor  to-morrow. 
Heaven  only  knows  if  you  will  speak  it  ever !  Complete !  When  is 
it  complete  ?  Weary  I  am,  weary.  I  love  you  not,  evening  hour, 
which  is  wedged  between  day  and  night,  belonging  to  neither.  Yoa 
wrest  the  hammer  from  my  hand,  yet  give  me  not  sleep,  the  only 
sense  of  rest.  The  heart,  full  of  impatience,  knows  it  must  wait,  and 
wait  powerless  and  in  pain,  for  the  new  day.  The  sun,  wrapping 
round  him  all  that  is  glorious,  descends  into  the  depths — and  leavea 
us  here  alone — us  who,  used  to  the  light,  now  shudder  in  helplessness, 
and  in  our  poverty  must  submit  to  the  night ;  kings  in  the  mom,  we 
beggars  are  at  eve ;  rags  are  our  covering  when  we  lie  asleep. 

[He  has  stretched  hlwseff  on  the  led  and  is  dreami/ig,  with 
his  eyes  ojkii,  A  white  wist  rolls  in  at  the  door*  Wlu^n 
it  is  pasij  NiCKELMANN  is  descried  over  the  edge  of  the 

^      water'troK^h.] 

N.  Qnorax !  Brekekekex  !  Now  he  sleeps  in  his  rush-cabin,  this 
monster  worm  of  earth,  and  sees  and  hears  nothing.  Hunchback 
spirits,  grey  and  cloudy,  are  creeping  up  the  mountain ;  noW  silently 
threatening  with  their  fists,  now  mournfully  wringing  their  hands. 
He  perceives  nothing.  Hm  does  not  hear  the  sighing  of  the  fir- 
tree,  or  the  light,  impish  whistling  at  which  the  needles  of  the  oldest 
pine  are  trembling  as  she  beats  herself  with  her  own  branches  in  tenor, 
as  a  hen  does  with  her  wiugs.  Already  he  shivers,  already  feels  the 
winter  horror  in  his  limbs  ;  yet  restleesly  he  works  on  at  his  task,  even 
in  sleep.  Stop  !  In  vain  thou  strivest — strivest  against  God !  God 
called  thee  to  Him  to  wrestle  with  Him,  and  now  He  throws  thee, 
for  thou  art  weak.  [Heinrich  turns  over,  groaning,']  Vain  are  thy 
offerings.     Guilt  is  still  guilt.     Thou  hast  not  wruug  from  God  the 
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leesiog  that    shoold    tarn    gailt  into  merit,    penalty  into  reward. 

Choa  art  foil  o£  stains*     The  giants  of  the  mist  are  building  in  the 

clear  air  spaces  dark  cloud  fortresses,   with  threatening  towers  and 

kmonfitrous  walls,  which  slowly  draw  on  against  thy  mountains  to  crash 

rthee  and  thy  work  and  all  thoa  hast, 

Jf,  Some  nightmare  torments  me.  Help,  Rautendelein  ! 
>V.  She  hears  thee  ;  she  comes,  but  cannot  help  thee.  Were  she 
'ms  Freya,  wert  thoa  Balder  himself,  had'st  thoa  thy  qoiver  full  of 
arrows  of  the  san,  and  could  eaoh  one  which  thoa  sped'^t  find  ita 
rk,  still  must  thou  yield.  Hark  to  me !  There  sleeps  a  bell  in  the 
ep  lake,  under  the  stones  and  rack.  It  longs  to  reach  the  height 
rhere  the  lights  of  Heaven  shine.  The  fishes  are  swimming  out  and 
1,  but  ray  youngest  daughter,  with  hair  all  green,  enrings  it  so  fear- 
folly,  far  in  the  vault ;  and  often  she  weeps  for  sorrow  and  grief.  For 
the  ancient  bell  so  strangely  rings,  stammers  as  one  with  bis  mouth 
fall  of  blood  ;  tosses  and  shakes  and  rises  from  the  ground.  Woe  to 
thee  if  thou  hear*st  it  again  !  Bim,  bom,  Ood  help  thee  to  awake  from 
thy  dream ! 

[NiCKELMAjiN  vanulits  into  the  well, 

H,  Help  me !  help !     The  nightmare  oppresBes  me,     [  Wahs  up^ 

Where  am  I  ?     Am  I  then ?  [_Ruh8  hu  eyes  and  looks  round,^ 

Ib  any  one  here  ? 

jR,  l^Appearinj  at  the  door,']  I.      Did  you  call  ? 

H.  Yes ;  come,  come  here  to  me.  Lay  your  hand  on  my  brow,  so* 
1  must  feel  your  hair,  yoar  heart,  yourself.  Come  close.  You  bring 
the  freshness  of  the  woods,  the  scent  of  rosemary*      Kiss  me. 

K,  What  is  wrong  with  yoa,  love  ? 

JT.  Nothing ;  I  know  not.  I  lay  here,  and  was  cold.  Give  me  a 
coverlet.  Weak  and  empty  of  strength,  weary  at  the  heart ;  then  the 
dark  powers  pressed  upon  me  ;  I  was  their  victim  and  they  tortured 
me,  strangled  me.  Now  it  is  all  right  again*  It  is  well^  child  :  now 
again  I  stand  firm.      Let  them  come  ! 

i?.  Whom? 

H,  The  f  oemen  ! 

J2.  What  f oemen  ? 

ff.  The  nameless  foemea,  all  together.  Yet  I  stand  firm  as  ever 
on  my  feet,  and  fear  not  their  terror,  though  it  stole  upon  me,  cowardly, 
while  I  slept. 

i?.  You  are  feverish,  Heinrich  ! 

If.  It  is  somewhat  cold  ;  but  that  matters  not.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
child.     Do  you  believe  in  me? 

B,  Balder  !  Hero  of  the  sun  !  Pale  one,  I  kiss  your  pallid  brow, 
which  arches  o'er  the  clear  blue  of  your  eyes,  [^Pauie. 

if.  Yes?  Am  I  so?  Am  I  as  Balder?  Make  me  believe  it; 
roL.  Lxxni.  8 
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make  me  know  it^  child ;  give  to  my  soul  that  sablime  impnlse  which 
it  Deeds  for  the  work.  For,  as  the  hand  with  tongs  and  hammer  mast 
toil  painfally,  cleave  the  marble  andjgnide  the  chisel,  and  industry  mast 
penetrate  into  the  smallest  crevice,  impulse  and  confidence  are  often  lost, 
the  heart  constrained  and  the  quick  eyesight  dulled;  the  clear  image  ia 
the  soul  vanishes  in  all  this  day-labourer's  petty  toil,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  heavenly  gift  which,  impalpable  as  sunlight,  novice  can  hold; 
— and  if  it  flee,  faith,  too,  is  gone.  Then  art  thou  as  one  betrayed,  art 
tempted  to  shake  off  the  pangs  of  perfection,  those  pangs  which  thei 
bright  divine  day  of  triumphant  conception  had  hid  from  thine  eyes* 
Enough  of  this !  Still  the  smoke  of  my  offering  rises  straight  to 
heaven :  if  the  Hand  from  above  is  minded  to  beat  it  dovm,  it  can  da 
it.  Then  the  priest's  vestment  would  fall  from  my  shoulders — not  I 
should  cast  it  off — and  I  who  stood  in  loftier  place  than  any,  struck 
dumb,  must  come  down  from  my  Horeb. 

He  calls  for  lights  and  wine,  to  meet  his  misfortune  boldly.  RAUTENDEusnf 
explains  that  she  has  taken  a  pledge  from  all  the  plants  not  to  injure  him^ 
Ko  that  an  enemy  could  find  no  arrow.  She  reassures  him,  promises 
him  magic  protection  and  proposes  a  feast.  Heinrich,  however,  is  for  going 
out  to  his  building.  The  Faun  comes  and  mocks  him,  saying  his  great 
Baal-temple  is  to  be  burnt  down,  and  there  is  an  altercation,  in  the  midst  of 
which  RAUTExnELEiN  hears  men's  voices,  and  a  stone  is  flung  in.  Heinrich 
Kays  this  uprising  of  the  crowd  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  worth  of  his 
work,  and  goes  off"  to  attack  them.  Rautendelein,  left  alone,  calls  for 
NicKELMANN,  who  appears,  and  she  begs  him  to  disperse  the  crowd  with 
water  floods,  promising  him  any  reward  he  asks.  He  says  he  wants  herself^ 
but  she  scorns  him.  Heinrich  returns,  excited  with  his  battle,  and  tells  in 
triumph  how  he  has  slain  and  dispersed  them  with  firebrands  and  blocks  of 
gninite.  Rautendelein  calls  for  her  little  people  to  bring  music  and  make 
a  feast.     Music  sounds. 

//.  Be  still :— I  hear 

R.  What? 

H,  Do  you  hear  nothing  ? 

R,  What  is  there  to  hear  ? 

H,  It  is  nothing. 

R.  What  is  the  matter,  love  ? 

H.  I  know  not.  Under  all  the  noise  of  your  music  I  catch  a  tone 
— a  note 

R.  What  kind  of  note  ? 

H.  A  note  of  lament — a  tone  long  buried.  Let  it  be ;  doubtless 
it  is  nothing.  Come  near  to  me,  reach  me  the  purple  cup  of  your 
lips.  \They  j^cts^  out  at  (he  door,  and  stand,  charmed  hy  the  sight  of  the 
mighty  mountain  vjorld.']  See  how  deep  and  vast  and  cool  spreads  the 
space  down  to  the  depth  where  dwell  mankind.  I,  too,  am  a  Man. 
Can  you  grasp  that,  child  ?  A  stranger,  and  yet  at  home,  down 
there  ;  a  stranger,  yet  at  home,  up  here.     Can  you  take  it  in  ? 
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i?.  [^With  faint  vom.*]  Yes, 

JST.  You  look  BO  Btrangelj,  child,  as  you  say  it* 

if.  I  am  frightened, 

//.  Of  what? 

It  Of  what  ?     I  know  not, 

H,  It  is  nothing.  Let  us  rest.  \_As  he  leads  lur  hack  to  the  door^ 
smfihnli/  he  stops  and  turns  btuk,']  If  only  the  moon  which  hangs 
above  us,  with  its  chalk-white  face,  would  not  pour  the  still  light 
of  its  fixed  eye  on  every thiog ;  would  not  spread  cleai^neaa  over  Hie 
lower  depth  from  which  I  climbed.  For  I  may  not  aee  what  the 
grey  mist  is  covering.  Hark !  Nothing,  Child,  do  you  hear 
nothing  ? 

Ji.  No,  nothing — and  I  do  not  understand  what  you  say, 

Jf.  Do  you  still  hear  nothing  ? 

Ji.  What  Bhould  I  hear  ?  I  hear  the  autumn  wind  rustle  through 
the  he&th,  I  hear  the  falcon  cry  *^  Cayak ! ''  And  I  hear  you  speak 
strange  words  in  a  strange,  far-off  voice. 

if,  There,  there  below,  the  blood-red  moonshine !     Do  you  see  it^ 
eflected  in  the  water  ? 

JR.  I  see  nothing— nothing, 

//.  With  your  falcon's  eye  !  and  see  nothing  ?  are  you  so  blind  ?' 
What  is  it  that  drags  its  slow  and  painful  way  hither  ? 

Ji.  Illusion — nothing  but  illusion  ! 

H*  No  illusion  !  Be  still,  quite  still.  It  is  no  deceit,  as  I  hope 
for  God's  forgiveness !  Now  it  climbs  over  the  rock,  the  broad  rock 
that  lies  over  the  footpath 

Ji,  Look  not  down.  I  will  shut  the  door,  and  deliver  you  hy 
force  ! 

Jf,  Let  me  alone,  I  say ;  I  must  and  will  see  it. 

E,  See  how  the  blossom  of  the  white  cloud  whirls  in  the  rock- 
cauldron  as  in  a  whirlpool.  Weak  as  you  are,  venture  not  within  its 
circle. 

//.  I  am  not  weak.     It  is  nothing.     Now  it  is  gone. 

A',  That  is  good.  Be  again  our  Lord  and  Master.  Let  your 
power  destroy  the  miserable  ghost.  Seize  your  hammer  and  strike 
hard. 

Ji.  Do  you  not  see  how  it  climbs  higher  and  higher  ? 

i?.  Where? 

ff.  There,  on  the  narrow  steep  of  rock — in  white  shirts 

Ji.  Who? 

JJ.  Boys,  with  bare  feet.  They  are  dragging  a  pitcher,  and  it  is 
heavy.  First  one  bare  knee  and  then  the  other  has  to  push  it 
on 

JI.  Oh,  dear  mother,  protect  this  poor  man ! 

M,  Around  their  heads  there  streams  a  halo  of  light. 
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R,  Some  will-o'-the-wisp  mocka  yon  ! 

H.  No.  Fold  your  hands :  now  do  you  see — do  you  see  ?  they 
are  there. 

[He  kneels^  while  two   Children^  in    their  shirts^  spirit-like^ 
dragging  a  pitcher ^  make  their  way  up^ 

First  Child.  [With  faint  voice,']  Father! 
H.  Yes,  child. 

1^^  Child.  Dear  mother  sends  you  greeting. 
H.  Thanks,  my  dear  child  ;   is  she  well  ? 

\st  Child,  [In  a  slow  and  mournful  way^  marking  each  word^  She  is 
well. 

[Tlu  tone  of  a  bell,  scarcely  avdible^from  the  depths. 

H.  What  is  it  you  are  dragging  with  you  ? 

2nd  Child.  A  pitcher. 

H.  Is  it  for  me  ? 

2nd  Child.  Yes,  dear  father. 

H.  What  have  you  in  the  pitcher,  dear  children  ? 
:2nd  Child.  Something  salt. 

^st  Child,  Something  bitter. 
''2nd  Child.  Mother's  tears. 
.  H.  God  in  Heaven ! 

B.  What  are  yon  gazing  at  ? 
^H.  At  them — at  them. 

jB.  At  whom  ? 

H.  Have  you  no  eyes  ?  At  them !  Where  is  your  mother- 
speak  ? 

Is^  Child.  Mother? 

H.  Yes — where? 

2nd  Child.  Among  the  water-lilies. 

[Lovd  clang  of  a  bell  from  tite  depth. 

H.  The  bell !     The  bell ! 

J2.  What  bell  ? 

H.  The  old  one ;  the  buried  bell.  It  rings  !  Who  has  done  this 
to  me  ?     I  will  not !     I  will  not  listen  !     Help  me  !     Help  me ! 

J?,  Come  to  yourself,  Heinrich.     Heinrich  ! 

H.  It  rings  !  God  help  me  !  Who  has  done  me  this  deed  ?  Hark, 
how  it  drones,  how  the  long-buried  sound,  the  thundering  clang,  swells 
upward,  now  ebbing  awhile,  then  flowing  with  doable  power.  [Turning 
to  Eautendelein.]  I  hate  thee !  I  spit  at  thee !  Back  !  I  strike 
thee,  elfish  baggage !     Away  !     Cursed  spirit !     A  curse  on  thee  and 
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me,  my  work  and  everything  I     Here  !     Here  I  am— -bere !     I  come, 
I  oome !     Ood  have  meroy  on  me  ! 

[He  starts  up^  l/rmJcs  down  again;  starts  up  again  ami  drag$ 
hifnsdf  away  J] 

iJ,  Come  to  yourself,  Hemrich  !     Stay  !     It  is  over — all  over. 


ACT   V. 

l^Scm^  as  in  the  first  Jid,  tlu  Alp  uUh  Witticden's  hul.  It  is  past 
midnight,  Thnc  elves  are  sitting  round  the  well.  They  se^  the 
fireflctriTig  up  in  the  mountain^  and  tell  of  a  vwnmful  report  that 
Balder  is  dead,  A  vvht  passes  our  ;  wh^n  it  is  clear  again^  t/t4 
elves  are  gone,  Bautendslejn  eonies  doimifrom  the.  momUain^ 
faint  and  %oom  with  grief.  Sitting  down  xmarily  and  rising  again^ 
she  draws  near  to  tJte  vxll.  In  a  thin  and  breathless  voice  *she 
sings  a  lament  over  her  sad  marriage  to  the  water-sprite.  Then 
she  stq^s  into  the  well^  and  dimppears. 

The  Faitk   enters,  and    calls    down   to    KiCKELSfAjra',  telling   him  that 
KiNKfCti  hnn  deserted  Raltenbeleik,  and  lie  has  searched  for  her  every- 
where.    He  has  been  up  to  the  deserted    forge,  where  the  work  wsis  still 
I  flames,  timben^  burning  aDd  cracking,  and  smoke  rising  into  the  night,  and 
Pull  over  for  ever  with  man'^i  dominion. 


K,  I  know,  I  know  all  that.  Do  yon  fetch  me  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  to  tell  me  that  ?  I  know  more  ;  how  the  bell  rang  and  it* 
dead  clapper  swang.  Ifyoa  had  only  seen  what  I  saw  down  there — 
a  thing  that  never  was  before ;  how  the  stiffened  hand  of  a  dead 
woman  sought  and  found  the  bell ;  how  the  bell,  scarcely  Btirred,, 
began  a  noise  like  thunder,  and,  roaring  like   a  lioness,  cried  for  her 

ster  through  the  mountain  regions* 

The  Faun  tells  him  ho  can  go  after  the  elf  now,  if  he  is  quick.  ISTiCKKtMAKy 

pretends  not  to  care  for  her.  The  Witch  comes  out  of  her  hut  and  takes  down 

the  shutters.  The  cock  crows,  Htins'Ricn's  voice  is  he^ird  calling  Rautendelkin. 

^Presently  he  appears  on  the  rocks  above  the  hut,  poising  a  large  piece  of 

in  his  hand. 

ff.  Only  dare  to  try  [  Be  it  parson  or  barber,  schoolmaster 
or  sexton,  or  grocer,  the  first  who  ventures  one  step  np  above  there 
shall  roll  down  again  like  a  sack  of  sand.  You  threw  my  wife  down, 
not  I.     Mob  !  Empty  nuts  !  Beggars  !  Ragamuffins!  who  will  whine 
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._       -*:   %  ..sc  farthing,  while  they  are  not 

-- — »  cheat  God's  everlasting  love  by 

a:.-  ..  .--?     -\jid  ap  like  a  wall  of  solid  stones,  to 

z-rtr  suaken  hollow  the  sea  of  God,  the 

Tsferu  waves.     When  will  the   sapper 

.-_    -;^^?     I  am  not  he — no,  truly,  it  ia 


.r  •/  starts  in  go   up  the  viountain. 

...-».    rarther.      Stop  !    slowly  ! 
_*^  -r-^ixz  is  burning  above  there? 

.-..  m  ?    There  was  a  man  who  built  it — half 
.^^-     ...*  hr?  has  deserted  it,  it  is  burning  down. 

:.>:^X':-i.  in  thapair,  tries  to  male  his  way  vp, 

i^  ^ay  U  a  steep  wall  of  rock.     He  who  would 
.  >    ^-.csN  and  thy  wings,  man,  are  broken. 
.,  .  'i!:i5t  get  up  there.     That  thing  in  flames  up 
-v.*       Do  you  understand  ?     It  is  I  who  built  it, 
w  :z^  I  attained  I  threw  into  it. 

.  ».  ^   Mu  Xsy  stay  iin<l  rest.     He  wiys  he  cannot,  l)iit  goes 
^    ■  Neater,    A  faint,  sweet  voice  sings  mournfully  from 


,.    .'.-er  dear,  thou  art  sitting  upon  my  well;  rise  up 
^.  >*J  :   farewell !  farewell ! 

..a.'.,  -^a^t  was  that  ?     Answer!  speak!     What  called 
,. :,  \   .w  my  name?     It  sounded  like   "  Heinrich  "; — it 
,v'  -:c^»c>.*.    And  then  it  faintly  said,  Farewell !  farewell  I 
.X  ii-^  you  ;  and  where  am  I  ?     I  seem  to  be  awaken- 
je  hut,  yourself;  all  is  so  familiar  to  me,  and  yet 
jeu,  all  that  I  have  lived  through  nothing  but  the 
*    ^"'^j.^.t'  .*  .i  sv>utid.  which  is  and  is  no  more,  and  scarcely  has 

^      ,,  ,..Mi.4-.i.  who  are  you? 
^^'"  ^w*  Art  thou? 

,,  .«  «^  that?  Yes,  who  am  I,  old  woman?  How  often 
^^  tici3  question  of  Heaven — who  I  was  ?  But  the  answer 
i.s  only  is  clear:  be  1  who  I  may,  demigod  or  beast, 
3^^»^\1  ohild  of  the  sun,  who  seeks  his  home  ;  and  stark 
^  •*^'  .  v^i.>  ^^^  woes,  1  cry  after  my  mother,  who,  yearning, 
*''*'r'        ^  v  ino  her  colden  arm,  but  cannot  reach  me.     What  are 

r'\^^^^^  *Km  see. 


If 
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H.  [i?wtiwf/,]  Now  then,  with  the  red  light  of  your  lamp,  point  m© 
the  way  which  leads  to  the  height.  Once  I  am  there,  where  one© 
I  stood  in  mastery,  1  will  henceforth  dwell  alone,  a  hermit,  who  neither 
rules  nor  serves. 

JK,  That  I  do  not  believe.  What  thou  seekest  there  is  soniething  else. 

II.  How  do  yon  know  ? 

ir.  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  They  were  in  thy  heels,  Well,  when  it  is 
Vk  matter  of  leading  a  l\appy  life,  tnen  are  wolves.  When  it  comes  to 
encountering  death  they  are  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  thon  art  like  the  rest. 

H.  Old  woman,  hear !  I  know  not  how  it  came  that  I  thrnst 
from  me  the  joy  of  life,  and,  master  as  I  was;  ran  from  my  work  like 
\  imy  'prentice,  and  gave  in  to  my  own  bell,  to  the  very  voice  I  myself 
kad  given  it.  True,  it  rang  with  power  out  of  its  bronze  throat 
op  to  the  hills,  and  so  woke  up  the  echoes  of  the  peakp,  that  from  all 
eidea  the  threatening  din  arose  and  drove  upon  me.  Yet  I  was  still 
the  master!  And,  with  the  very  hand  which  cast  it,  I  had  to  strike 
my  bell  to  atoms^  rather  than  break  before  it. 

fr.  What  is  past  is  past ;  what  is  done  is  done.  Thou  wilt  never 
reach  thy  height.  Thou  wast  a  proper  youth :  strong,  but  not  strong 
enough  ;  called,  but  not  chosen.      Come  and  Bit  down. 

H.  Farewell  ! 

W,  Come  and  seat  thyself.  What  thou  goest  to  eeek  is  not  yonder 
heap  of  ashes.  Who  lives,  seeks  life ;  and  I  say  to  tbee,  up  there 
thon  wilt  find  it  no  more. 

//.  Then  let  me  die  here  in  this  place, 

JV.  That  also  shalt  thou  do.  When  one  has  soared,  like  the©, 
iato  the  light,  and  falls,  he  must  break  in  pieces. 

II,  I  feel  it ;  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  course.  Let  it  be  don© 
with! 

W.  Thou  art  come  to  the  end  !  • 

77.  Now,  then,  tell  me — you  who  speak  to  me  with  so  strange  a 

wisdom— that  which  I  seek  with  bleeding  feet,  is  it  allowed  me  yet  to 

'look  npon  before  I   die  ?     Do  you  not  answer  ?     Must  I  pass  over, 

oat  of  deep  night  into  the  deepest  night,  without  one  parting  glance 

at  the  lost  light  ?      Her  shall  I  never 

}l\   Whom,  then,  wouldst  thou  see? 

H,  Her !     Her  !     Do  you  not  know  ?     Whom  else  but  her  ? 

fP.   Thou  canst  have  on©  wish :  take  it ;  it  is  thy  last. 
M,   [^Indantly,^  It  is  done  ! 

W,  Thou  shalt  see  her  again. 

IF,  Ah  !  mother,  can  you  do  it  ?  Are  you  then  so  potent  ?  Why 
I  call  you  mother,  I  know  not.  Once  before,  as  now,  I  was  ready 
for  th©  end  ;  at  every  breath  longing  almost  with  impatience  that  it 
light  be  the  last.  Then  she  came^  and,  like  the  breeze  of  spring, 
breathed  healing  into  my  stricken  limbs ;  I  was  restored.     And  now 
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— ^I  feel  so  light  all  at  once  that  I  conld  almost  mount  again  to  the 
heights.  .  .  . 

W.  That  is  all  over !  The  hardens  are  too  heavy  which  weigh 
thee  down,  thy  tasks  too  mighty  for  thee  ;  thon  canst  never  overcome 
them.  Gome  I  Three  caps  I  place :  into  the  first  I  ponr  white  wine ; 
into  the  second,  red;  yellow  into  the  last.  Drink  thon  the  firsts 
and  thy  old  strength  will  retam  to  thee ;  drink  the  second,  and  tiion 
wilt  find,  for  the  last  time,  that  bright  Spirit  whom  thon  hast  lost. 
Bat  he  who  has  drank  the  two  caps,  mast  then  take  the  last.  [^» 
sHie  is  ahoiU  to  go  into  the  hutj  slie  stands,  and  says  %oUh  deep  meaniTigJ^ 
He  mast !     I  have  said  it !     Understand  me  aright ! 

[Bunng  this  speech,  Heinrich  had  leaped  up  ecstatically. 
At  the  Witch's  words  "  That  is  all  over  /*'  he  had  turned 
pale,  noiv  he  rotises  himself  again^  and  sits  upon  the 
bench.'] 

Heinrich.  That  is  past.  '^  All  over/'  she  said.  0  heart,  that  now 
knowest  all,  as  ne'er  before  ;  why  dost  thoa  ask  ?  Prophetess !  witib 
thy  word,  which  falls  like  the  stroke  of  fate,  severing  the  thread  of  life, 
it  is  over !  It  blows  cold  from  the  gorge.  Yonder  dawn,  whose  first 
gleams  strike  pale  throagh  the  dark  streaks  of  cload,  is  no  more 
mine.  Many  days  I  have  lived ;  this  is  the  first  that  is  not  for  me  I 
[He  takes  the  first  cupj]  Come  then,  cap,  before  my  dread  comes.  A 
dark  drop  glows  at  the  bottom — the  last  drop ; — old  witch,  had  yoo 
no  more  ?  It  is  done.  [Drinks.']  And  now  for  thee,  the  second ;. 
come !  [Takes  the  second  cup.]  For  thy  sake  I  took  the  first,  and 
wert  thou  not  there,  a  priceless  draught,  with  thy  scent  and  flavoar, 
the  wine  feast,  to  which  Gk>d  has  snmmoned  as  in  this  world,  woald  be 
all  too  wretched,  and  methinks — thoa  awfal  Host — scarcely  worthy 
Thee  !  Bat  now  I  thank  Thee.  [Drinks.  The  sound  of  an  ^olian- 
harp  breathes  through  the  air.]     This  draaght  is  good ! 

[Rautendelein,  %veary  and  grave,  comes  out  of  the  well,  sits  on- 
the  edge,  and  combs  her  long  golden  hair.  Moonlight.. 
She  is  pale  and  sings  to  Jierself.] 

B.  In  the  deep  night,  and  all  alone,  I  comb  my  golden  hair,  the 
beaatifal  Baatendelein !  The  birds  flit,  the  mists  go,  the  heather-fires 
glow  deserted. 

Nickclmann  [out  of  sight  in  the  %veU\  Baatendelein ! 

E.  I  am  coming  ! 

N.  Come  qaick ! 

E.  I  am  grown  so  sad,  poor,  fate-stricken  water-maid. 

N.  Baatendelein ! 
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/*.  I  am  coming ! 

N.  Come  quick. 

a.  In  the  clear  moonlight  I  comb  out  my  hair,  and  I  think  of  him 
who  once  was  my  love.  And  the  harebells  ring.  Bing  they  bliss  ? 
Bing  they  pain  ?  Both  at  a  time,  methinks  they  mast  mean.  Away^ 
away,  the  time  is  gone.  To  the  well  and  the  pool.  Too  long  have  1 
stayed.     Down,  down  !     [About  to  step  m.]  Who  calls  so  softly  ? 

ff.  I. 

It.  Who  are  you  ? 

n.  'Tis  I.     Come  near,  and  you  will  know  me. 

E.  I  cannot,  and  I  know  you  not.  Gk> !  go !  I  kill  those  who 
speak  to  me. 

H.  Yon  torture  me !  Come,  feel  my  hand.  Then  will  yoi> 
know  me. 

B.  I  have  never  known  you. 

H.  You  know  me  not  ?  .    , 

B.  No. 

H.  Have  never  seen  me  ? 

B.  I  know  not. 

H.  Then,  may  God  let  me  perish.  Have  I  never  kissed  your  lip9 
sore? 

B.  Never. 

jff".  Did  you  never  offer  me  your  mouth  ? 

N.  [Out  of  sight  in  the  well.']  Bautendelein  ! 

B.  I  am  coming. 

JV.  Come  down ! 

ff.  Who  called  you  ? 

B.  My  husband,  down  in  the  stones  of  the  well. 

ff.  You  see  me  in  pain,  in  a  struggle  fearful,  as  never  was  the 
battle  of  life.     Oh,  torture  not  a  poor  lost  man !     Deliver  me  ! 

B.  But  how  shall  I  begin  ? 

ff.  Come  hither  to  me. 

B.  That  can  I  not. 

jff".  Cannot  ? 

B.  No. 

ff.  For  why  ? 

B.  Down  below  we  dance  the  fairy  rings.  A  jolly  dance  ;  and  if 
my  foot  is  in  pain,  soon,  when  I  dance,  it  ceases  to  burn.  Farewell  f 
Farewell ! 

JT.  Where  are  you  ?  Go  not  away. 

B.   [She  has  gone  behind  the  v>all  of  the  well.']     In  eternal  distance, 

JET.  The  cup — the  cup  there  !  Magda,  the  cup ;  thou — Oh,  how 
pale  thou  art — give  thou  me  the  cup.  Whoever  gives  it  me,  I  will 
bless. 

B.  [Quite  dose  to  him.]  I  will ! 
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IL   Von  would  doit? 

//.  I  will  do  it.     And  let  the  dead  rest ! 

//.  I  feel  yoar  heavenly  preaenoe ! 

R,  [^Receding,']  Farewcdl,  farewell !  I  am  not  yoor  love.  Oooe 
was  I  your  dear  one ;  in  the  May,  in  the  May  !    Bat  now  it  ia  ended. 

//.  Ended? 

H.  Ended.  Who  sang  yon  to  sleep  in  the  evening  ?  Who  waked 
yon  again  with  enchanted  melodies  ? 

/r.  Whobntyoa? 

R.  Farewell ! 

ZT.  Lead  me  down  gently.  Now  comes  the  night,  which  all  things 
wonld  fain  escape ! 

S.  [Running  hack  to  him  and  embracing  his  knees  vriih  a  cry  of  joy.'\ 
The  snn  is  coming  I 

H.  The  snn ! 

R.  [Between  sobbing  and  sliouting.']  Heinrich  ! 

ff.  I  thank  yon ! 

R,  [Embraces  him,  and  presses  his  lips  to  her  own — then  laying  the 
dying  man  softly  dovjnJ]  Heinrich  ! 

JI.  Hark  from  above !  The  sonnd  of  the  snn-bells  rin^ng.  The 
enn !     The  snn  is  coming !     The  night  is  long  ! 

[The  flush  of  dawn  is  seen  in  the  skyJ\ 
The  Editor. 
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mach  haa  lately  been  written  ia  the  Press  dealiDg  with  thd 
coDdition  of  the  Army,  and  no  many  speeches  haye  appeared, 
that  it  is  not  scirprising  if  considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  interested  in  this  important  and  much  debated  subject.  To 
the  general  public  there  appear  to  be  two  schools  in  the  field, 
one  ably  ^ led  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P.,  attacking  onr  present 
military  system,  and  another  equally  ably  led  by  Sir  Arthur 
Halliburton  defendiug  it  Both  these  champions  have  expressed 
their  views  with  considerable  forensic  skill  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tlmes^  and  it  is  here  proposed  to  place  their  chief  statements,  on  the 
more  important  points,  side  by  side,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  hia 
own  conclusions. 

The  Linked-Battalion  System. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  November  16  last  Mr, 
Arnold  Forster  boldly  opeos  the  attack  by  saying 

**our  present  Army  system  was  invented  and  is  maintained  to  give  the 
country  an  Army.  The  system,  tx&  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  produced,  and 
cannot  prcxluce,  an  Army.  In  theory,  und  according  to  the  system,  our  Army 
in  peace  time  is  supposed  to  be  equally  distributed  between  home  and 
foreign  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Army  is  not  so  distributed.  Of  the 
Artillery  2(>,42iL5  men  out  of  a  total  of  Hfj^iUC  are  shown  in  the  last  i*eturn  as 
being  abroad.  Of  the  Infantry  of  the  line  7*»i  battalions  were  abroad  and 
G4J  battalions  at  home.  As  the  batteries  and  battalions  abroad  are  supposed 
to  be  supphed  from  the  corresponding  units  at  homo,  which  act  as  their 
depots,  it  ift  obvious  that  a  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  the  number  of  uniU 
which,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  have  no  *  opposite  numbers*  to  draw  upon. 
So  senoufi,  indeed,  has  the  situation  become  that  the  War  Office  now  finds 
itself  competled  to  take  heroic  measures^  and  to  ask  for  ^ore  men,  more 
money y  and  greater  inducements  for  the  soldier." 

Lord    Laosdowne,  speaking  on    December  9    last  at    the  annual 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Primrose  League^ 
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referred  to  these  poists  raised  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  stated  clearly 
enough  that  the  military  machine  had  nndoabtedly  been  pnt  out  of 
gear  by  extraordinary  demands  for  troops  conseqnent  on  onr  increasing 
empire.     He  says : 

**  You  have  been  told  there  is  a  breakdown.  What  has  been  the  extent 
of  it  ?  Our  .system  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  proportion 
between  tiie  Army  abroad  and  the  Army  at  home,  upon  which  the  Army 
abroad  depends.  For  some  years  pact  you  have  been  adding  steadily  to  that 
portion  of  the  Army  which  has  to  serve  abroad,  with  the  result  of  diminishing 
not  less  steadily  that  portion  of  it  which  is  left  at  home,  and  we  have  con- 
stantly worked  with  an  account  the  home  side  of  which  has  been  more  or 
less  overdrawn,  and  the  overdraft  has  lately  become  heavier  than  ever. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  home  Army  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
a  dangerous  extent.  It  has  been  much  weakened  in  strength,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  been  called  upon  to  support  an  abnormally  large  force  abroad. 
We  have  been  obliged)  to  dll  up  battalions  which  ought  to  be  at  home 
with  young  soldiers,  and  send  them  to  the  Meditenanean,  thus  filling  our 
garrisons  there  with  troops  unfit  to  take  the  field,  while,  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  had  battalions  serving  in  India  and  elsewhere  without  the  proper 
machinery  for  supporting  them  with  their  annual  drafts.  It  will  be  onr 
business  to  take  stock  carefully  of  the  total  force  which  we  require  for  per- 
manent employment  in  India  and  the  colonies,  and,  having  determined  what 
that  force  should  be,  to  see  that  we  have  it,  and  also  that  our  home  Army  is 
numerous  enough  to  maintain  it  in  a  proper  condition  of  efficiency,  and 
sufficient  in  strength  to  safeguard  our  shores/' 

On  this  vital  question  the  rival  views,  if  they  may  really  be  called 
so,  are  in  accord. '  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  by  ventilating  the  subject  in 
his  lucid  and  incisive  style,  has  materially  helped  to  enlighten  and 
educate  the  public  as  to  the  real  necessity  for  sometliing  being  done 
to  re-adjnst  the  military  equilibrium,  upset  by  increased  calls  for  trdopa 
from  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  I>'fa>'try. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster  next  tarns  to  the  Infantry,  as  being  the  largest 
and  most  important  arm  of  the  service,  and  in  discussing  the  cauaea 
that  are  at  work  undermining  the  efficiency  of  Infantry  battalions^ 
points  out  that  the  present  linked-battalion  system  has  resulted  in  th» 
home  battalions  being  condemned  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  dep6t^ 
and  not  those  of  a  regiment,  with  the  result  that  these  battalions  may 
be  compared  to  squeezed  lemons  and  are  absolutely  useless  for  fighting 
purposes.  He  selects  five  battalions  at  random,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  shows  by  bis  figures  that  each  of  these  battalions  would  require 
on  an  average  700  men  from  the  Reserve  to  complete  it  for  war. 
He  concludes  by  saying : 

"  In  the  time  of  trial  we  shall  find  that  we  are  without  an  Army,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  shall  be  confronted  by  a  state  of  confusion 
and  unprepared ness  which  may  end  in  disaster." 

In  reply  to  this  serious  indictment.  Sir  Arthur  Halliburton  regrets 
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that  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  did  not  specify  the  battalians  he  selected  by 
name,  as  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  criticise  his  figures  in  consequence ; 
he  goes  oo,  however^  to  explain  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that 
car  home  battalions  ahoold  be  maintained  at  fighting  efHciency  any 
more  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  In  case  of  war,  the 
men  now  serving  in  France  and  Germany  only  amount  to  one-third 
of  those  that  would  actually  take  the  field ;  the  remainder  coming 
from  the  Reserve.  The  same  system  obtains  in  Eogland,  except  that 
our  soldiers  are  trained  for  seven  years  with  the  colours,  and  while 
serving  have  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  active  service »  whereas  those  of 
France  and  Germany  are  only  trained  for  three  and  two  years  respec- 
tively and  seldom  see  any  real  fighting. 

Sir  Arthur  draws  up  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  British, 
French,  and  German  battalions  mobilised  for  war,  excluding  all  men 
under  twenty  from  the  British  battalions,  so  as  to  bring  the  minimum 
age  into  harmony  with  that  in  foreign  battalions : 


6er\  ice  with  the  Coloara. 

British. 

French. 

German* 

Men  over  1  year  aad  under  2  years*  service      . 

112 

140 

268 

.,    over  2    „               „      3      „           „            .        . 

96 

140 

t     ^ 

k         „    overs    „               ».    21 

268 

23 

\     67 

1         AvailAble  on  MobUisation 

476 

3(J3 

335 

Eeqaired  from  the  Reserve— 

L         Moa  ol  7  to  8  years  with  the  Colours     . 

591 

... 

..< 

■             t,        3  years  with  the  Colours     .        .        .        • 

... 

698 

♦  ,♦ 

1              ,.        2            » 

.., 

696 

fitnogtb  of  Battalion  (exclusive  of  officers)  mobilised 

for  war       •.••.... 

1067 

1001 

1031 

N^. — The  mimmuiD  standard  of  height  for  lofantrj  in  the  French  and  German 
Armies  is  under  5ft,  lin,,  in  the  British  5ft.  3Jin.,  while  the  average  height  of  our 
Infantry  in  189G  was  just  under  5ft.  7 in. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  sesn  that  the  British  home  battalioDS 
(peace)  are  stronger  in  older  soldiers  than  either  the  French  or  Ger- 
man battaliona  by  173  and  141  respectively,  while  the  mobilised 
battalions,  in  their  compoeition^  are  snperior  to  those  in  either  the 
French  or  German  Armies, 


The  Abtilleky. 

In  criticiaing  the  Artillery,  Mr*  Arnold  For^tar  does  not  meet  with 
Bfich  formidable  opposition,  and  comparing  his  statemeots  with  those 
of  Lord  Lansdowxio  it  will  hi  seen  that  their  Tiews  do  not  materially 
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^J^if^  T»rxe£m  'iof:  9»L  aiseeaBCT  ist  wl  imnaimT  si  ibaB  sea.  Mr. 
Arw^  S'jr^js  'a  i£  louxica  ^uic  i^  jope  aoc  «a.  aJBEiuaee  gnwi her  of 
foM^j^  'i\^  ^noixsusa  if  A^sIIarj  n  "^nilHiBrg  sx  '^be  Sesah  Army 
'r^^g^  r.w<>r  ?2uii  is  is  3L  1117  5sEnaa  ir.-uy,  VntTF  s  &  flnaCer  Bomber 
''^  r%3ii  3Ar  iiarjiaaBd  nan,  vsi  jx  urmTainr.  axr  a»  tqcy  lorse  fbsce 

V«»n   2:'.''>  JlC  3I0L  ttr.TjgPigr  »  vi»  ypm  ase&j  one  iieid  faotfcefj. 
lr,ri  l*iiiificv3«  i3.  ^  cdmcs.  jrmaiiBLj  .fffifi'ai  ss«  vbsa  men* 

■^  ^2  >  u*%  i^Wivaiziirl  toju:  j=i  rnsmtr;  zl  "Jiiji  irnL  mr  ouZ.  Arsij  ksaH  zkot 
vt  i«*nr.u*n.t:-  '*'■*  31:17  aa-r*  -.-.  auu»  jo.  zjia  iMit  jitsr-  Qi»ae»  -:£  ^"■*^"*'7 
w.c^  v'ju'^wi  *£i!iezxi;7  ^j-Ld  ^x  :>i  k  2?%is  id  "^iiiac  if  loje  Brds-zdorsw  and  in 
'viir  'Xinii'.tL.  :::  a  i3i7xiiL.:*aj:  ':iiiLS  liie-ae  T^aogB  ioinxui  a»  jancrscd  br  an 
taiTSu*^  £v^j&  '.f  ArzulHf7.  "^4  ftr»  ie&srsiiniiii  ihuc  ims  fmscrsizic  &esl  shall, 
VxA  .r*  ^rgin'twmnn   ami  icr^n^^  ':tt  3iii2i=iiiieL  in  &  ai^  £t:x:e  of  pre- 

Jjiyt^    SP-TxS   TZ2SC5   SbIKT    ^2a.T3Ct 

ICr,  Arzcid  Jonter,  A&er  Itttvisg  (Sane  yecmaa  xrrioe   for  tlie 

moi  i0iTt  ^  Tecs  icc&evaas  -ics  of  xLa  ^eptfc.  ai  s  TJinwrnMiTj  I 
bj  LLi  fti!T>73S7T.  Hecpecia  lL59fSCickfa7<EBSiB^tiKa2 
ti:.^TV»rTicft  *7ffi«r>,  tfae  recrifr^d  recrsfts  mse  ntic  irmfnffnmrsg,  tliaae 
wb>  ftr«  cGCaced  m  act  cf  Ae  ristr  icsiiip  cr  qvaliltT.  amd  t&e  BcBerfe, 
t>  ft(X.*ire  f^ilck  the  wikor-e  acLetae  wsa  f^cmutecL  is  of  doobtfiBlTmlDe 
ih^  is  decreflfiZLg  in  siucber.  He  fsrtber  jitefies  Aa£  the  mmjoBtj  of 
CfiScen  in  Lxgii  eocizzazu!  (xtsde  xhe  Wat  f jSoe  do  not  Imilih  to 
cr.rA^zLn  it.  tod  tLeref  :t*,  iLe  cniu  cf  prxf  lis  with  the  frioids  of 

hLr  Arth:ir  H&IIilxirtca  takes  sp  toe  codg^  in  defaaoe  of  tlie 
ftb:»?t-^77ic«  STStes:  with  €q::a!  Tigocr.  prodiscxcg  an  anaj  of  figam 
wkich  in  at  scc«  the  adminskm  az:^  despair  of  his  crrcics.  He  dioiira 
&jiLclzRT^W  that  the  Icsie-senioe  srses  psorcd  a  failcre*  not  only  in 
Kngland,  bet  on  the  C<:xitineBt ;  acd  was  oooseqnentlT  fnaiSj  abandoned 
bj  tu  in  1 570. 

lO^rdiDg  the  scpplj  of  recruits,  the  nnmbers  annnaDj  obtained 
pTu>r  tfj  H70  arersged  afaont  15,0«»,  while  firom  1S70  to  1889  it 
areraged  25,1'00,  acd  since  then  So,72o  annnaHr.  In  the  yean 
between  HOI  and  H70,  thon|?fa  the  Army  was  ledooed  by  40,000 
men,  its  strength  in  spite  of  a  demoralising  system  of  bounties  was  on 
an  a7#rr8ig^  VjI'Z  below  establishment,  and  taking  the  period  of  18o4 
to  1^70  the  average  annnal  deficiency  amounted  to  74 SS.  Under  the 
shortrienrice  system  the  peace  establishmentB,  with  temporaiy 
ezo^pti/ins,  have  always  been  folly  maintained. 

lo  regard  to  the  recmits  themselves,  Sir  Arthur  points  out  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now  enlist  more  than  twice  as  many  lecniits 
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aa  we  did  under  the  long-service  sjbtem,  we  still  get  them  about  the 
same  age,  and  many  doubt  whether  any  amoont  of  pay  that  th» 
Government  is  likely  to  offer  woald  procure  any  appreciable  number 
of  older  recruits.  In  1 870  we  were  at  our  wits'  end  to  maintain  an 
Infantry  force  of  108,2GG,  without  any  Reaerve,  to-day  we  maintain 
137,612,  and  have  an  Infantry  Reserve  of  51,948  men, 

f  OREION    BaTTaUONS. 

Turning  first  to  our  foreign  Army  and  comparing  the  result  of  the 
two  ayateznS)  it  will  be  interesting  to  consult  the  following  table» 
showing  the  average  strength  and  composition  of  battalions  in  our 
foreign  garrisons  in  187U  and  in  18Q7  : 


Age. 
Under  20  years  of  nge 
From  50  to  25  Tears^  * 

„      25  to  30* 

.»     30  to  35 

»»     35  to  40 
Over  40     . 


Average  streogth 


1970. 

21M 

153 
56 


Wl 


1031 


Foreign  battalions  prior  to  1870,  besides  being  considerably  weaker 
than  they  are  now,  were  on  an  average  50  below  their  establish* 
ments,  while  now  they  are  kept  up  to  their  fall  establishment. 
Farther,  they  had  only  4G1  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  (the  beat  fighting  age),  against  940  snch  men  now,  while  they 
conld  only  be  expanded  to  war  strength  by  diluting  battalions  with, 
raw  recruits,  or  by  reinforcing  them  from  other  regiments.  The  balance 
is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  present  system  as  far  as  our  foreign 
Army  is  concerned. 

Home  Battalions. 

The  average  composition  of  a  battalion  at  home  under  the  two 
systems  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that,  deducting  all  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  as  being  unsuited 
for  war,  who  would  be  relegated  to  depots  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, the  fighting  force  available  is  almost  identical  in  both  cases. 

Age. 

I  *nder  2t>  years  of  age 
From  20  to  25  ytars  of  ag« 

,*      25  to  30 
.  ^     30  to  35 

„      85  to  40 
Orer  40  yeiurs  of  age 

Dedaot  mea  ander  20  jears  of  age 

Force  available  ,        .  474  476 

Under  the  long-service  system  no  means  existed  for  raising  battaliona 


1S70, 

1897. 

114 

260 

134 

344 

142 

85 

141 

32 

50 

12 

7 

3 

688 

742 

«ige  , 

114 

36e 
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from  474  to  1067  (their  war  gtrength),  except  by  poaring  into  theiv 
ranke  newly  raised  recroite,  or  by  denuding  the  militia.  Had  the 
latter  expedient  been  resorted  to,  battalions  woold  not  only  have  had 
to  take  Uie  field  264  bebw  their  fall  estabUshment,  bat  the  militia 
would  have  been  paralysed  by  the  loss  of  one-third|  jost  at  the  time  it 
would  itself  have  been  embodied  for  service. 

The  gloomy  state  of  affidrs  in  1870,  after  long  service  had  had  a 
iengthy  trial,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  old  system  being 
finally  superseded  by  the  present  short  service.  If  the  following 
table,  showing  a  short-service  battalion  mobilised  for  war,  be  studied, 
it  will  surely  be  conceded  that,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  a 
home  battalion  without  its  reservists,  the  same  battalion  mobilised  iot 
war  is  a  really  formidable  fighting  machine. 

4 

Men  nnder  20  years  ...  Relegated  to  depdt. 

,,      from  20  to25  jeara  ...  344 

„      25  to  30    616 

„      30  to  35    192 

„      35  to  40    1« 

over  40    „       ...  8 

Total  mobilljed  battAlion  1067 

The  Reserve. 

Under  the  existing  system,  in  addition  to  the  Beservists  who  woold 
join  their  battalions  on  mobilisation,  there  would  still  remain  a  reserve 
of  52,006  men  ready  to  make  good  casualties  in  the  field,  obtained 
from  the  following  sources : 

From  the  Army  Reserve,  over  and  above  battalion  requirements  .  8,499 
Soldiers  nnder  twenty,  relegated  from  battalions  to  their  depots  •  18,886 
The  MiUtia  Reserve 24,628 


52,006 

Under  the  long-service  system,  the  only  reserve  left  in  the  country 
<xmBisted  of  about  9363  men,  mostly  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  War  Office. 

In  regard  to  the  War  Office  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  is  remarkali>l7 
outspoken,  and  says : 

**  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  re-organiBation  of  the  War  Office  itself 
is  desirable.  The  civilian  officials,  who  have  done  so  much  mischief  in  the 
past,  should  be  compelled  to  come  into  the  open  and  take  the  proper 
f^eponsibility  of  their  acts.  The  militar}'  officials  should  refuse  any  longer 
to  submit,  as  they  have  submitted  over  and  over  again,  to  the  pigeon- 
lioling  of  their  remonstrances,  and  if  they  do  not  they  should  cease  to 
expect  that  the  country  will  hold  them  harmless.  Parliament  and  the  public 
see  not  the  least  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  best  soldiers  upon 
'  matters ;  but  both  Pai-liament  and  the  public  would  like  to  know 
Lthst  advice  is.  When  solemn  pronouncements  are  made  expressing 
;  of  the  War  Office,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  how  much  of 
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the  pronouncement  expresses  the  real  belief  of  the  men  who  have  got  to 
do  the  fighting,  and  how  much  is  the  gloss  put  upon  it  by  a  collection  of 
blamelefis  and  well-intentioned  politicians,  actuaries,  and  talloi*s.*' 

Mr*  Arnold  Forater  here  attacks  a  body  of  men  who,  by  their  own 
regulations,  are  debarred  from  replying  to  his  strictures  in  the  public 
press*  Parliament  and  the  public  receive  information  regarding  the 
rmy  through  the  channel  the  electorate  appoints ;  that  ia,  through 
he  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
Bisted  by  a  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  an 
Biatant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  both  of  whom  are  members  of 
bd  House  of  Commons, 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
I  War  OflSce,  both  civilian  and  military,  at  his  diBposal,  and  can  conse* 
qnently  command  the  advice  of  what  are  presumably  our  best  soldier 
on  any  subject  he  may  require. 

Small  Wars, 

Although  the  ahort-aervice  system  has  undoubtedly  provided  us  for 
a  big  war  with  a  better  Army  than  we  have  ever  hod,  yet  for  small 
wars,  such  as  England  frequently  engages  in,  it  has  not  proved  so 
satisfactory.  The  military  authorities,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  unable  to  stiffen  their  home  battalions  (which  are  adnuttedly 
unfitted  for  fighting  purposes)  with  a  single  man  from  the  Reserve ; 
the  result  is  they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  raising  5000  men  to 
go  anywhere  without  splitting  up  battalions.  They  are  much  abused 
in  consequence,  and  the  system  itself  is  brought  into  disrepute. 

Ten  thousand    men,  trained  for  seven  years  in   the    ranks,    who 

p  in  many  instances  have  seen  actual  fighting,  are  passed  to  the  Heserve 

I  annually.     Were  the  military  authorities  authorised  by  Parliament  to 

call  up  these  men,  during  the  first  year  of  their  service  with  the 

Reserve,   the   whole   difficulty  in    regard  to  our  small    wars  would 

1  Tanifih.     We  should  be  able  to  send  abroad  battalions  of  which  any 

nation  could  be  proud,  and  that  at  short  notice,  and  without  causing 

any  real  hardship  to  the  Eeserviats  concerned. 

Whenever  there  is  any  real  fighting  to  be  done  there  is  no  lack 
of  volunteers.  The  Reserve,  under  such  circumstances,  would  unques- 
tionably **  roll  up  "  to  a  man,  and  that  willingly,  and  nothing  would 
probably  be  heard  regarding  the  much  abused  short-service  system 
but  unqualified  praise. 

A  Membeb  of  the  Headquarters  Statf, 
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WISH  again  to  bring  before  the  public  the  subject  of  Becbaana- 
laed,  concerning  which  80  much  has  already  been  written.  I 
would  ppeak  of  the  country  as  a  native  territory  under  its  chiefs ;  also 
as  under  the  British  Governinent  as  a  Crown  colony  and  Protectorate  ; 
and  during  the  last  months  as  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  I  have 
long  been  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  this  country  to 
Britain »  not  so  much  as  a  possession,  but  as  a  commaudiug  positioti 
from  which,  as  the  central  or  supreme  Power,  Great  Britain  could 
aecure  the  peaceful  progress  of  South  Africa.  It  is  more  than  twenty 
years  since  I  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to 
this  country  and  its  peculiar  claims,  and  I  have  been  unremitting 
since  in  keeping  before  our  rulers  a  matter  of  so  great  importance* 
I  must  say  that  often  there  has  been  reason  for  didcoursgement.  In 
the  case  of  statesmen  whose  dispositions  were  good  and  views 
enlightened,  the  very  geography  of  the  question  was  sometimes  at 
fault.  I  am  thankful  to  think  that  we  can  complain  of  this  ignorance 
no  longer. 

Early  travellers  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  did  not  tell  us  about 
Bechuanaland  or  the  Bechuanas.  They  wrote  about  the  Batlaping,  or 
the  Batlaros,  or  the  Bangwaketsi,  as  did  MoGFat ;  or  the  Bakweua,  the 
Bttkhatla^  or  the  Bamangwato,  as  did  Livingstone.  These  were  clan* 
names;  but  the  people  had  not  then  in  use  any  name  to  include 
them  all.  Speaking  the  same  language  from  the  Vaal  River  to  the 
Zambeel,  and  practising  the  same  customs  at  every  ''  Khotla  *'  or 
chiefs  oooncil-yardi  the  people  were  so  much  divided  politically  that 
ao  gioefal  nacM  seemed  to  be  necessary.  But  when  the  broad 
vagigoo*road  was  opened  up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
eChsr  ;  when  the  preaeber  and  the  trader  visited  them  all»  and  built 
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btonses  or  hnte  in  all  tlieir  towns,  the  oame  Eechnanas  crept  in  as  a 
common  name.  It  was  probably  in  1883  that  the  word  came  into 
Q8e  in  England^  at  the  same  time  that  a  map  of  South  Africa 
began  to  be  reckoned  nnsatififactory  if  it  did  not  reach  the  Zambe^L 

The  missionary  occnpation  of  Becbaanaland  commenced  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  witnessed  the  various  Euctaations  of  British 
policy  on  South  African  questions.  For  instance,  in  1816  there  was 
the  step  forward,  when  a  British  Resident  was  appointed  to  Bloem- 
fontein,  the  capital  of  what  was  first  called  the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty ;  and  there  was  the  step  backward,  some  ten  yeara 
afterwards^  when  the  people  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  those  of  the 
Transvaal  as  well,  received  their  independence.  Living  in  native  terri- 
tories, the  missionaries  busied  themselves  with  their  own  spiritual 
work,  teaching  the  arts  of  civilised  life  as  well  as  the  divine  precepts 
of  religion ;  and  before  long  the  Becbuanas  had  learned  net  only  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  but  also  how  to  irrigate  their  own 
lands,  to  plongh  and  to  reap  as  did  their  white  instructors.  I 
remember  that  on  entering  Bechuan aland,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  and  gratified  with  the  indications  which  met  the 
traveller  that  the  habits  of  the  people  were  gradually  changing^  and 
that  their  type  of  Christianity  was  to  be  a  practical  every-day  type. 
We  passed  lands  and  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuruman 
belonging  to  natives,  who  had  sown  the  crops  and  had  also  planted 
the  fruit-trees. 

Some  twenty  years  after  that — in  1878 — the  country  was  distarbed, 
and  a  party  of  British  volunteers  from  Kimberley  appeared  to  pre- 
Berve  order  and  to  assist*  in  the  apprehension  of  evil-doers  from  the 
colony.  It  was  likely  that  the  government  of  the  country  woold  pass 
into  our  hands,  as  that  of  the  native  chieftaius  had  become  eflote* 
**  What  about  tboee  native  farms  and  orchards  ?  "  I  was  asked  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  field  force  ;  "  my  officers  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  them,  and  would  like  to  claim  them/'  I  remember 
that  my  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  have  no  practical  difficulty 
as  a  British  officer  who  waged  war  against  chiefs  and  governments, 
bat  not  against  farmers  and  peasants.  **  If  there  is  one  thing/'  I 
remember  adding,  **  which  the  average  Englishman  will  cheerfully 
respect,  it  is  what  he  terms  *  another  man's  sweat/  Your  otEcera 
will  never  be  insensible  to  that  argument :  the  lands  and  gardens  of 
the  Bechnanas  will  remain  in  their  own  possession  nnder  the  Queen/' 
And  so  they  did. 

In  1885  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  Land  Settlement  of 
Bechuanaland.  Besides  ''  private  lauds''  in  the  possession  of  Euro- 
peans, and  '*  Government  lands  "  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  the  High  Commissioner  recogntaed  what  were  called  *'  tribal 
lands/*  as  being  the  inalienable  posseeaion  of  a  tribe  or  part  of  a 
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■'irrttiitr.    rscfajxcr  raid   itSTK^  x  i     ja  aiy  : 

I.  rrm.  :.-:  ::-.iuv«;t  tijit  t^  ^i[v\*\  r'.vn  TJxac  'grflri^^gy  sia  BOi  Golaiir, 
,t*.-..--  '•  :-T':i  4*1  .nniaii  rg^hr*  -^>r*  -ii**  ji^r  Tier  die  xuitive 
MKi  ::^'-«i  ^jp'Oiatxcn  ''.;ui  -.rut  «v^ji«  •SD^rsnorse  iman^  dmmriveB^ 
^ti  ::-r   ■J.ir'-r3»r»na  :an  ^-.nr.r*;H»  w  't;«i:;russ  icii  H^araca  »  ac  pveaent, 

x^v^.    "«:    :»:irjr«*  i-iA   .A*.      V>..^  ,^  ,vA  y**g"^rfr-"'«g  TvadiDc ;  it  is 

ev»;ry   ."Iinscaa.  '-^•7»rr..v.^..*   ',^  .->p/%p^.      Tie   -a^g  itti^  Oie  twiddle 

rat?  ".'.^^s:  £-?.--.r'*.  '/  ^-..*  .'»/>:.  ^r.^jtr,^  ♦?.*£  r^c<*  ia  I'"^^*?:  or  FngtrnK, 
speokiz:^-.  0-.'  p*/;.'./,  ;^-.v  .''r''///'.;?*^  t'cAt  tc*  are  £a  A&icav  and 
tiutf  J^:ni;zi:"7  ^jvi  ;*.*/^/:  r.-  r*-,  rr....;/,T.^  of  h^man  beings  before  oar 
aaj.  W-*  ^aj  ^ov^rri  t.i.^rrr,,  mA  ip%t\  tK#rm,  and  lire  with  them  in 
their  niarv-ilioGj-.iy  ^uU\  f^ouuir/ ;  hat  w«j  msij  not  rob  them  and  dis- 
inheric  thrm,  an/J  nt.ill  n^rhhin  hlhrnf.lf/^n  i^Sorh  our  God. 

This  policy  i»  n^t  /i/ily  th*?  only  rij/ht  one,  but  it  is  also  the 
mly  adriseble  an/1  i\n^  only  naff)  one.  When  rebels  and  treaaon* 
piongcn  can  be  m«ii  >;y  iha  quiet  reply  from  a  native,  "  I  li?e  in  mj 
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own  honse  on  my  own  land,  which  I  cultivate  for  myself,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,"  then  the  employment  of  all 
such  evil  people  mast  come  to  an  end,  and  the  country  enjoy  peace. 
And  these  are  the  terms  on  which  all  enlightened  nationn  will  noiv 
take  part  in  *^  opening  up'^  Africa  to  European  civilisation  and  to 
the  Christian  religion,  whose  dictates  are  always  above  our  own 
selfishness. 

BECnrAKALAKD   DlSTrRBANCE   OF    189 7, 

The  Bechuanalaod  disturbance  of  last  year  had  a  very  mysterious 
commencement.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, which  obtain  among  heathen  natives  as  well  as  Christians, 
were  ignored  at  Pokwannie,  and  that  the  "  strangers  *'  of  the  cbief, 
the  white  traders  in  his  town  living  under  his  protection,  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood  in  broad  daylight,  is  a  question  which  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  answer.  Those  who  know  native  ways  at 
once  put  the  question  to  themselves  and  to  one  another :  Something 
led  up  to  this ;  what  was  it  ?  Force  is  added  to  this  inquiry  when 
we  remember  that  a  minister  of  religion — a  clergyman  and  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  South  Africa — lived  nnmolested  through 
all  the  horrors  in  Pokwannie.  That  favour  was  shown  even  in  that 
dreadful  hour  is  seen  in  the  sending  off  of  one  of  two  European 
brothers  out  of  danger,  and  in  the  sparing  and  protecting  of  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  murdered  men. 

What  actually  happened  ?  Cruel  and  treacherous  murders  took 
place  at  Galishwe's  town,  Pokwannie,  in  which  it  was  known  from 
the  first  that  the  head-men  of  the  town  were  implicated.  Besides  the 
police,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  one  whatever  in 
Bechuanaland  whose  duties  had  special  reference  to  a  population 
only  recently  emerged  from  tribal  rule.  There  were  only  the  magis- 
trate of  the  division  (or  county)  and  the  usual  ofBcers  of  colonial 
police.  There  was  no  civilian  there  who  from  the  fir6t  could  have . 
** sifted"  the  people  by  his  influence  on  the  one  hand^  and  given 
reliable  advice  to  the  Colonial  Government  on  the  other.  By  aid  of 
anch  an  officer,  the  real  evil-doers  would  have  been  known,  and 
nnoffending  people  would  have  been  reassured  and  protected.  Bnt, 
taking  the  matter  as  one  of  police,  and  for  punishment,  do  we  find 
ourselvefi  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
police  affair  at  Pokwannie  would  appear  to  have  been  a  mere  fiasco. 
The  object,  one  would  take  for  granted,  was  to  arrest  the  murderersp 
%ndf  if  they  resisted,  to  fire  on  them,  after  dae  warning.  This  would 
naturally  lead,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  bringing  together  of  a  force 
enfficient  to  surround  the  murderers  and  their  town.  Terms  would 
then  be  offered  to  all  non-belligerents,  who  would  at  once  give 
Uiemaelves  up  and  retire.     Only  those   hopeless  of    pardon  would 
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figbt.  or  them  ^1  who  somT^rd  wodd  get  a  fur  triid.  Had  thi» 
be^fD  done,  it  is  abftolatelj  certain  that  the  Pokwannie  distnrfaszice' 
woold  bare  ended  at  onoe — end€:d  at  Pokwannie.  What  koked  like 
an  insane  attempt  to  act  the  part  of  independent  diieii  would  have 
b^;ffn  at  onoe  cmahed  by  the  police.  Bnt  a  half-moon  is  widel; 
different  from  a  drcle.  If  yon  want  to  catch,  and  to  airest,  yoa 
form  a  circle  and  close  in.  If  yon  want  to  drive  ont  and  *'  pnniah  ** 
the  people^  yon  form  a  half-moon,  drive  them  ont  and  set  fire  to 
the  town.  And,  farther,  if  yon  wi^h  to  make  it  from  the  first 
most  difflcalt  to  make  arrest«,  yon  leave  the  open  part  of  yonr  creecent 
t/jwhrda  the  border  of  another  State  ^in  this  case  the  border  of  the 
Traofivaal,  which  is  not  far  from  Pokwannie),  and  set  fire  to  the  town 
behind  the  fagitives.  They  will  hasten  to  cross  the  border,  and  yoo 
will  not  be  able  to  follow  them.  The  women  and  children  yon  will 
have  rendered  homeless,  and  the  men  yon  will  have  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  war  party ;  and  yon  say  yonr  object  all  the  while  was  to 
arrest  murderers.  Surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  things 
wonld  have  been  managed  differently  at  Pokwannie.  The  colonia} 
police  were  not  sent  to  *'  punish  "  or  drive  ont  people  and  bum  a 
town,  as  they  did.  They  were  sent  to  arrest  murderers,  and  that  they 
did  not  accomplish,  nor  did  they  take  reasonable  steps  towards 
doing  it. 

On  the  native  side  nothing  whatever  can  justify  the  cruel  murders,, 
or  even  palliate  them.  If  we  go  into  tribal  history,  we  find  that  the 
Pokwannie  people  were  the  highest  in  the  land,  as  to  birth ;  but  they 
had  been  passed  over  by  both  the  British  and  the  Transv^l  Grovem- 
mentfl  in  all  negotiation?,  because  they  had  first  been  passed  over 
by  the  suffrages  of  their  own  people.  Molala,  son  of  Mankoroane, 
had  the  bulk  of  the  people  round  him,  although  he  was  inferior  in 
rank  to  Lnka  Jantje,  and  all  were  inferior  to  the  Pokwannie  branch 
of  the  tribe. 

i'ower  and  privilege  had  long  left  the  Pokwannie  people — the  chief 

branch  of  the  Batlaping.     In  recent  years  there  was  always  a  certain 

wild  recklessness  about  their  actions,  which  may  partly  be  traced  to 

their  bitter  thought  that,  although  first  by  birth,  they  were  poor,  had 

no  people,  and  had  nothing  to  lose.     Thus  in  the  general  rising  of 

1878  they  rose  with  the  colonial  insurgents,  attacked  a  trader  on  his 

farm  and  store  in  the  country,  and  killed  him.      For  this  the  leaders 

were  arrested  and  subjected  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  in  the 

Cape  Colony.      After  their  release  they  returned  to  Pokwannie.     It 

iotB  tiot  appear  that  they  were  placed  under  any  special  supervision, 

tlAoogh  all  who  knew  their  character  and  history  would  regard  them 

Si  a  distinct  element  of  danger.     Molala  and  his  head-men  at  Taung 

iant  Ae  merit  of  keeping  themselves  clear   from  the  disturbances, 

the  Pokwannie  chiefs  were  their  near  relatives.     No  one  will 
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aaaert  that  Loka  Jantje  woald  have  risen  had  the  Pokwannie  ciiaiinalB 
^been  arrested.  And  the  rising  of  any  one  liviog  at  Langberg  in 
empathy  witli  the  people  of  Pokw^annie  is  oatrageoaaly  absurd.  The 
nBing  of  these  latter  people*  in  the  estiDiation  of  fair-minded  men, 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Cape  Government  as  much  as — perhaps  more 
than — at  their  own  door. 

It  is  asserted,  and  probably  with  troth,  that   Molata  knew  where 

^jEralishwe  was  for  eereral  days,  and   that  he  kept  his  secret.     Now 

lere   was   no  love    lost  between  the    Taung    people   and  those    of 

Pokwannie  ;  indeed,  they  were  bitter  enemies.     Still  it  would  have 

een  disgraeefal  in   Molala,  as  a  tribesman,  if  he  had  revealed  the 

lading-place  of  his  relative  to  Government,      This  tribal  feeling  woald 

no  doabfc  have  been  overcome^  and  Molala  and  his  people  might  have 

helped   Government  in   their  operations  if  the   colonial  officers  had 

known  how  to  get  such  people  to  commit  themselves  to  a  right  course. 

It  was,  indeed,  through  the  help  of  such  people  that  the  evil-doers 

ought  to  have  been  arrested  before  they  got  to  Langberg.     In   1879, 

>ple  more  dangerous,   and  equally  if  not  moi*e   numerous,  having 

from  the  Langberg,  were  arrested  and  brought  out  of  the  Kalahari 

'  Desert  by  the  skill  and  influence  of  Europeans  and  natives  combined, 

and  without  loss  of  life. 

The  Langberg. 

There  is  one  place  of  defence  in  the  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland — 
that  of  the  Langberg.  Pokwannie  lies  at  the  extreme  east  of 
Bechuanaland,  Langberg  lies  at  the  west ;  the  plains  of  Bechuanaland 
lie  between.  The  whole  country  ha^  been  in  our  hands  since  1885  ; 
it  is  part  of  a  Britieh  colony ;  our  colonial  police  constantly  traverse  it. 

low,  then,  could  this  plain  be  crossed  by  the  Pokwannie  men  and 

be  Langberg  reached  without  observation  from  our  colonial  guardians 
of  the  peace  ?  This  movement,  however,  was  saccessfnlly  accomplished, 
and  not  without  other  outrages  at  farms  and  at  traders'  stores,  so  that 
the  line  of  march  must  have  been  well  known.  Yet  with  little  or 
no  difficulty  Qalishwe  and  his  Pokwannie  ruffians  reached  the 
Langberg. 

It  is  said  that  Galishwe  and  his  people  were  well  received  in  the 
Transvaal  by  a  farmer  there,  who  is  also  the  field-comet  or  local 
representative  of  the  Republican  Government,  and  that  he  sold 
ammunition  to  them.  It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  inquire  too 
deeply  into  what  was  a  very  likely  occurrence  under  the  unwonted 
sircumstances.      It  was  certainly    an    unfriendly  and    unneighbourly 

ction  on  the  part  of  an  obscure  person — for  all  of  whose  actions,  of 
course,   his  Government  may  be  held  responsible.     But  what  is  far 
uinore  worthy  of  inquiry  it — How  comes  it  that  natives  living  under 

be  Queen  are  found  as  fugitives  in  the  TrenEvaal,  negotiating  about 
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tninirinxtion  vitH  which  to  ehoot  the  eoiomal  police?     The  incident  19 

It  nir:3t  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  ooDaderaUe  popnlatiQa 
f^^ddinft  tt  the  Langberg — on  the  wfacde  a  qaiet  and  well-condacfced 
peopU.  Afficng  them  was  Toto,  the  Batlaro  diief.  The  Batlaro 
tribe  had  little  or  no  tribal  sympathy  with  the  Batlaping,  by  whom 
tr.i»7  were  allowed  to  live  peaceably  in  Batlaping  coontiy.  It  is  not 
fc  long  ago  that  the  BahnmtBi  tribe  separated — one  part  to  remain  in 
what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  Transraal,  and  the  other  part  to 
journey  eonthward  and  seek  a  new  ooontry.  They  became  known  as 
Bagamotlware,  or  Batlaros — those  of  the  WHd-Olive — and  were  said 
to  be  so  named  after  a  wild  olive-tree  which  grew  where  tiieir  chiefs 
coartyard  was  for  many  years.  Like  the  Bahnmtei  fsrther  norths  these 
Batlaros  have  been  known  as  an  energetic  and  indostrions  people,  still 
separate,  bat  with  a  tendency  to  mingle  with  the  Batlaping.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  Batlaping  as  friends  living  on  soffarance,  and 
they  themselves  accepted  that  position.  They  made  no  pretensions 
to  the  ownership  of  any  part  of  the  cocntry,  except  with  tiie  consent 
of  the  Hatlaping.  The  Batlaping  themselves— i.«^  those  of  the  Fish — 
have  never  been  regarded  as  excelling  in  any  of  those  matters  in 
which  native  tribes  emulated  one  another  in  the  olden  time.  The 
northern  tribes  at  Kanye,  at  Molepolole,  and  at  Fklapye,  not  to 
mention  the  J^arolong  at  Mafeking,  would  feel  insnlted  if  their  status 
or  ability  were  likened  to  that  of  the  Batlaping,  even  including  the 
people  of  Taang.  None  of  the  above-earned  tribes  would  have  spent 
a  week  in  patting  down  the  people  of  Pokwannie  and  all  their 
sympathisers. 

Now  that,  so  to  speak,  the  small-pox  of  disaffection  and  rebellion 
had  been  allowed  to  spread  from  east  to  west  in  Bechuanaland,  the 
military  question  became  one  of  greater  importance^  and  people  now 
began  to  speak  of  ^*  the  siege  of  Langberg."  I  am  not  aware,  even 
at  this  stage,  of  any  serious  effort  on  our  part  to  isolate  the  Pokwannie 
people,  and  to  assure  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  Langberg  that 
oar  object  was  merely  to  arrest  murderers  and  evil-doers,  and  that 
all  others  were  our  friends.  There  seemed  to  be  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  any  native  man.  What  started  as  a  movement  to  arrest 
murderers  had  now  become  more  or  less,  from  our  side,  a  race  war — 
the  white  man  keeping  aloof  from  all  natives  of  whatever  tribe.  This 
attitude  was  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  the  apparent  doctrine  that 
all  natives  were  like  those  of  Pokwannie  was  not  worthy  of  British 
offi:;ers,  who  are  accustomed  to  rule  and  to  lead  men  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  and  who  believe  that  character  and  faithfulness  go  deeper  than 
one's  skin.  But  the  race-lines  on  which  we  were  now  apparently 
acting  could  only  have  one  result.  Tribes  that  had  no  connection 
with  Pokwannie  and  little  friendship  with  its  people  found  themselves 
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all  distrusted  by  the  police  and  reckoned  as  having  things  in  GOiamoii 
LWith  ooe  another.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  no  western  chief 
iesired  to  fight,  and  that  had  these  men  been  countenanced  and  offered 
lequate  protection  by  our  people  the  disturbance  would  never  have 
saumed  the  importance  which  it  did,  because  men  like  their  leaders 
'would  not  only  not  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  but  would  have  been 
of  great  service  on  the  right  side.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Luka  Jantje  took  great  trouble  to  put  himself 
right  with  our  people.  It  was  stated  that  he  in  effect  made  offer  of 
bimaelf  and  his  allegiance  and  service,  and  that  practically  these  were 
strnsted  and  rejected.  This  was  done  either  through  sheer  incom- 
Btence,  or  from  a  feeling  entirely  unworthy  of  the  British  officer — 
*'  Let  him  go  to  the  devil !  what  is  the  use  of  bothering  about  a 


?" 


Lanuberg  in  1878. 


A  far  more  powerful  enemy  was  dislodged  from  the  Langberg  by 
volunteers  under  British  officers  in  1878,  One  thought  that  surely 
the  experience  thus  gained  would  be  utilised  by  the  force  investing 
Jthe  Langberg  in  1897.  Nothing  of  the  sort  would  seem  to  have 
Bn  in  the  mind  of  the  oflScer  and  men,  who  on  reaching  Langberg 
marched  recklessly  up  to  the  "  poort  **  or  defile,  where  some  of  them 
were  shot  down  by  enemies  who  were  not  seen.  Thus  the&e  lives 
were  thrown  away»  probably  through  sheer  ignorance.  Months  passed 
Iter  this  reverse,  and  reinforcements  were  brought  up  from  various 
parts  of  the  colony  after  great  delay.  It  was  tried,  but  found 
spofiaible,  to  starve  the  people  into  submission,  as  the  cordon  round 
their  fortresses  was  incomplete. 

The  taking  of  the  Langberg  in  1878  was  accomplished  in  a  matter 
of  days.  It  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  daring  set  of  men  who  were 
bold  enough  to  attack  Griqoa  Town  from  Langberg  as  a  base.  Among 
iem  were  well-known  crack  shot*  from  among  the  Griquas  and  half- 
3,  It  took  many  months  in  1897  to  accomplish  the  same  piece 
of  work  when  the  defenders  were  merely  the  men  of  Pokwannie  and 
of  Luka  Jantje,  with  the  Batlaros  of  Toio,  who  were  fighting  only 
R  because  the  disturbance  had  come  to  their  home  in  the  Langberg  and 
they  saw  no  adequate  protection  and  no  way  of  escape. 

At  last,  after  many  months  of  delay,  the  order  was  given  to  storm 
the  mountain,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  Langberg  waa  in  our  hands. 
It  needed  only  that  the  defenders  should  see  that  the  volunteers  were 
in  earnest  for  them  to  retire  almost  without  fighting,  and  next  day 
to  give  themselves  up  unreservedly »  Galishwe  having  now  left  the 
mountain  and  taken  to  the  Kalahari  desert. 

Knowing  Laka  Jantje  as  I  did,  his  good  and  his  bad  qualities,  I 
cannot  but   regret  the   circumstances  connected  with  hia  end.     He 
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evidently  despaired  of  reoeiving  quarter,  and  died  fi^j^tixig  in  lua 
stronghold.  Some  of  his  assailants — ^brave  men  themselTea — as  thej 
approached  him  scaling  the  hill,  tried  to  save  a  farave  man's  life ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be :  Lnka  himself  had  despaired  of  it,  and  made  no 
gesture  to  plead  for  qoarter.  A  fidthf al  attendant  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  and  was  shot  with  him  in  his  Langberg  fastneaa. 
Almost  at  once  the  old  chief  was  propped  np,  and  hia  photo  was 
taken  for  an  enterprising  newspaper  ! 

There  is  a  sickening  story  about  Lnka  Jantje*s  head  which  rsminda 
one  of  a  West  African  story  of  the  bn&t  of  a  murdered  youth,  serered 
and  preserved  in  spirits,  and  sent  to  London  by  a  husband  to  his  wife 
who  resided  there  !  I  decline  to  write  the  details  of  the  Langberg 
story.  Thank  God,  there  cannot  be  many  people  who  would  or  could 
do  such  things,  except  as  a  daty.  This  haughty  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  decencies  towards  poor  humanity  belongs  not  to  healthy- 
minded  or  strong  people,  but  points  rather  to  a  self-indulgent,  new* 
sensation-seeking,  and  therefore  decadent  race. 

It  is  a  relief  to  have  to  chronicle  how  many  actions  of  kindnefis 
were  shown  by  our  volunteers  in  Bechuanaland  towards  the  sick  and 
the  weak  among  the  natives  when  they  had  opportuni^.  The  work 
however,  at  the  outset,  required  not  so  much  young  volunteov  aa  a 
suflScient  number  of  experienced  men,  such  as  the  Cape  Mounted 
Bifles,  for  immediate  action.  The  ''  boy-volunteers  '^  were  not  at  &nlt 
as  to  bravery  or  discipline,  only  the  whole  life  was  new  to  them. 
Another  class  of  volunteers,  who  went  by  the  name  of  ''  Burghers,**  and 
were  highly  paid,  refused  to  storm  a  mountain  fastness :  they  said 
they  were  horsemen,  not  footmen  ;  so  they  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes ;  and  this,  it  seems,  was  one  reason  for  the  long  delay. 
From  cases  which  have  already  come  before  the  colonial  courts,  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  an  impression  abroad  among  some  of  the 
^'  Burgher  *'  leaders  that  no  prisoners  were  to  be  taken.  Fellows  who 
gave  themselves  up  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  away  a  certain  number 
of  yards  and  then  shot.  This  was  established  in  court  to  have  been 
done,  but  the  perpetrators  of  it  were  regarded  by  a  jury  as  not  guilty, 
not  even  of  culpable  homicide,  as  the  judge  remarked  in  surprise  and 
regret.  Then  half  a  dozen  *'  friendlies "  were  shot  down  by  the 
same  stamp  of  "  Burgher  "  volunteers — a  woman  and  child  being 
among  the  killed.  A  native  who  had  long  served  in  the  Border 
Police,  of  which  he  was  still  a  member,  and  who  was  there  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  superior  officer,  was  also  shot  down  on  the  same 
occasion  by  men  who  were  near  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  kept  shout- 
ing, **  Don't  shoot  me  ;  I'm  in  Government  service."  These  cases  of 
horrible,  needless  shooting  down  have  also  been  tried,  but  not  punished. 
I  believe  these  volunteer  Burghers  who  could  thus  shoot  relentlessly 
en  the  plain  were  the  people  who  declined  to  storm  the  hill. 
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It  has  to  be  noted,  then,  that  the  Cape  Colony  spent  many  months 
and  very  mnch  money  in  arresting  a  party  of  reckless  murderers,  and 
in  putting  down  a  trifling  disturbance^  bo  far  as  numbers  or  influence 
are  concerned.  The  Cape  Colony  has  thus  not  taken  up  a  distinguished 
position  in  the  eyes  of  other  South  African  Powers,  of  whatever 
colour. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gire  the  first  oSBcers  of  police  the 
credit  of  sincerity  in  their  movements  against  Pokwannie,  always 
supposing  that  Government  was  willing  to  give  them  the  necessary 
men-  These  men  are  in  this  unpleasant  dilemma :  if  they  were 
sincere  they  were  miserably  thoughtless,  if  not  incompetent.  If  all 
along  they  coald  have  done  better,  then  did  they,  for  reasons  known 
to  themselves,  allow  the  disturbance  to  drag  along.  In  either  case 
they  were  poor  representatives  of  Britain  or  of  our  leading  colony  in 
South  Africa. 


COKFISCATIOX   OF    La^'DS. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  histary  of  this  Pokwannie  affair  it  was 
publicly  stated  in  the  colony  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  that  the  lands  of 
the  Pokwannie  people  would  be  confiscated.*  From  other  public 
speeches  which  have  been  made  in  the  Cape  Colony  one  would  suppose 
that  the  Act  had  bad  a  general  reference  to  the  whole  colony  and  to 
all  its  people.  It  was  triumphantly  demanded  whether  *'  rebels " 
ought  not  to  have  their  lands  confiscated  ?  That  €j[uestion  is  not  yet 
solved  ;  the  Act  in  question  has  reference  only  to  Bechuanaland  and 
to  Bechuanas.  We  do  not  object  to  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
rebels.  But  we  consider  that  with  reference  to  the  natives  in 
Bechuanaland  other  than  Pokwannie  people  it  will  probably  be  very 
difficult  for  any  calm-minded  person  to  find  the  people  guilty  of 
rebellion.  Should  these  people  complain  that  they  looked  in  vain  for 
protection  from  the  colonial  forces,  what  can  the  reply  be  ? 

The  most  degrading  part  of  all  this  business  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
accepted  on  all  hands  in  the  colony  that  this  wholesale  confiscation 
of  land  will  be  specially  gratifying  to  the  Dutch-speaking  colonists. 
The  Ministry  is  taxed  with  confiscatiug  so  much  land  as  a  sop  to  this 

*  Ad  Act  of  ParliameTit  was  necesBarj  for  ttiis  ptirposf .  and  this  was  passed  in  Jane 
last,  Thia  Act  declares  that  it  shall  b*:  lawful  for  the  "Governor*  by  proclamation,  to 
tare  any  portion  of  the  land  forming  the  Native  Beservcj}  mentioned  in  tho  schedule 
thi8  Act,  detined  by  the  said  schedule,  to  be  Crown  land,  and  thereupon  the  land  so 
iclaied  to  be  Crown  land  may  be  dealt  with  in  manner  provided  by  the  laws  relating" 
to  the  leai»ing  and  di^pOHal  of  Crown  landii :  Provided  that  such  Proclamation  f^hall  in- 
clude only  Reserves  which  the  Governor  shall  be  satisfied  have  recently,  before  the 
passing  of  thia  Act,  been  occupied  by  rebellious  Natives.  Upon  the  issue  of  any  anch 
Proclamation  in  respect  of  such  land  all  the  existing  grants  to  such  land^  or  any  portion 
of  it,  siball  be  deemed  to  be  cancelled/'  On  turning  to  the  schedule  we  find  ttiat 
besides  Pokwannie,  we  have  the  Native  Reserves  of  Garaphoane,  DiUaraping,  Budin, 
Doitan,  Ketoekeloe,  Diben,  Kathu,  and  that  portion  of  the  Langberg  Native  Reserve 
occupied  by  Tolo  and  Luka  Jam je  and  their  followers,  and  by  other  natives  in  open 
rebellion. 
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portion  of  the  cotonial  oommaQity  ;  and  the  contention  of  those  who 
flay  BO  18  so  far  borne  out  by  a  resolution  of  the  Afrikander  Bund 
Coogress  held  recently  at  Malmeabury,  in  which  the  Premier  was 
thanked  for  this  condBcating  policy.  It  is,  however,  my  own  view- 
that  the  healthy  opinion  of  colonists,  Dutch  or  Eoglish -speaking, 
would  be  for  the  confiscation  of  the  land  of  actual  rebels,  such  an  tha 
people  of  Pokwannie,  but  not  for  the  loss  of  lands  to  men  who  Lava 
already  lost  so  much,  not  because  they  were  rebels,  but  because 
Government  were  unable  or  unwilliog  to  protect  them  at  their  homes. 

When  the  Bechuanaa  gave  themselveE  up  at  the  Langberg,  it  waa 
at  once  seen  that  they  were  within  measurable  distance  of  starvatioD. 
Their  cattle  had  been  captured  by  the  police,  and  had  died  of  rinder- 
pest. Many  of  the  people  had  been  living  on  the  wild  berries  and 
roots  and  other  produce  of  the  Veldt,  and  were  more  like  ekeletons 
than  anything  else.  It  was  evident  we  should  have  to  make  some 
provision  for  them — what  was  that  to  be  ?  We  had  allowed  the 
Pokwannie  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  Langberg  fastnesses  ;  and  the 
paoiGc  people  of  the  Langberg,  themselves  unprotected,  and  against 
whom  there  was  no  complaint,  bad  become  mixed  up  with  murderers 
and  rebels.  We  have  already  said  that  there  was  no  appEW-ent  effort 
to  sift  out  the  good  from  among  the  bad,  the  loyal  from  the  disloyal  ; 
and  of  course^  when  the  war  was  over,  all  the  people  were  in  equal 
poverty  and  want.  Between  war  and  rinderpest,  a  fairly  well-off 
<3ommuiiity  at  Langberg  were  now  not  only  mixed  up  with  murderers, 
but  without  cattle  and  without  grain — -completely  rained  by  what  had 
<!ome  to  them  from  the  ontside. 

It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  colonial  authorities  to  make 
provision  for  the  starving  Bechuanas.  They  resolved  to  make  a 
remarkable  provision  for  their  wants  :  they  would  '*  give  them  out  ** 
among  the  farmers  of  the  Western  Province,  especially  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Cape  Town,  **  Rough  and  ready/'  one  replies  ;  "  there  in 
Bechuanaland  are  the  starv^ing  people  ;  here,  round  Cape  Town,  are 
farmers  and  others  desiring  above  everything  cheap  labour.  After 
a  season  or  two  of  colonial  work  the  people  will  be  in  a  position  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  What  has  been  done  is  not  in  accord 
ance  with  the  law,  but  it  seems  an  effectual  provision  for  a  pressing 
wanK*'  So  might  one  eay,  on  first  thonghts.  But  what  is  this  we 
hear  about  an  engagement  or  indenture  for  five  f/cars  t  Any  sue 
-engagement  invalidates  the  whole  transaction*  What  might  havd 
appeared  as  a  rough- an d-ready  method  of  helping  the  hungry 
becomes  now  a  qnasi-legal  method  of  depopulating  Bechuanaland  : 
the  people  are  to  be  five  years  away  from  their  country,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  South  Africa  for  Btock-rearing^  and  in  some  places  for 
agriculture  as  well.  Before  the  five  years  are  over,  the  Act  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  will  be  enforced,  and  the  houses  and  lands  of  tlie 
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^echoanas  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  white  men  ;  an  ertensire 
[ftct  of  cooiiscation  will  have  taken  place  in  Bech  nan  aland,  while  th^ 
echnanas  themselves  are  bound  to  their  Western  Province  masters. 
When  these  wretched  people  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  Bechuanaland 
it  will  be  to  find  that  the  place  which  knew  them  shall  know  them 
[no  more  forever.  All  will  be  quite  legal,  however;  the  name  of  their 
[place  of  residence  will  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
Iftnd  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  confiscated  because  the  people  of  Pok* 
jwannie  came  and  sat  down  on  their  place,  and  the  Government  was 
laitber  unable  or  unwilling  to  drive  these  ruffians  out  and  to  protect 
^them  in  their  own  holdings. 

Who  is  to  judge  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Bechuanaland  people^ 
[>ne  and  all,  to  be  termed  rebels  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  have 
'been  tried  at  Kimberley  for  those  offences^ — it  might  seem  disrespect- 
ful to  a  legal  tribunal.  Besides,  we  should  occupy  the  awkward 
position  of  questioning  what  had  already  been  admitted  by  Toto  and 
others  in  court,  acting  under  advice.  Nevertheless,  and  with  all 
respect  to  a  legal  tribunal,  we  wish  to  press  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  colonial  Government  is  not  equally  to  blame  with  all  chiefa 
and  people,  excluding  those  of  Pokwannie  ?  Is  it  fair  to  punish  the 
poor  hungry  rank  and  fil%,  who  had  no  rebellions  thought  whatever, 
but  whose  misfortune  it  was  that  Government  failed  in  its  duty  to 
avert  and  punish  evil-doers  ? 

I  notice  that  the  Act  declares  that  it  is  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 

Colony  who  shall  say  to  whom  this  Act  is  to  apply,      Even  the  energy 

of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  would  probably  fail  to  enable  him  personally  to 

[go  into  the  necessary  detail  on  this  question — so  important  to  a  whole 

Ipopulation.     It  is  no  doubt  meant  by  the  Act    that   the  Governor 

'  fihall  appoint  a  Commission,  by  whose  report  he  may  be  guided  in 

this  very  trying  and  very  important  matter. 

No  more  serious  charge  could  be  brought  against  a  Government 
than  that  they  were  incapable  of  protecting  their  own  well-doin^ 
L  people,  or  of  arresting  and  punishing  evil-doers.  But  this  charge 
fairly  and  undoubtedly  lies  against  the  Colonial  Government  in 
Bechuanaland,  A  single  wrong  is  one  thing ;  the  incapacity  of 
many  months — which  tolerated  the  spread  of  disaffection  by  parties 
who  ought  at  once  to  have  been  arrested — is  another  and  more  seriouB 
thing.  Have  those  native  subjects  of  the  Queen  living  peacefnUy  in 
Bechuanaland  no  right  to  her  protection  ?  I  have  noticed  that  her 
Majesty's  Cape  Colony  Ministers  have  proudly  claimed  to  be  Ministers 
of  the  Queen,  and  rightly.  We  all  gladly  acknowledge  their  claim. 
But  the  more  unreservedly  we  grant  this  claim,  the  more  we  deplore 
I  the  incompetence  revealed  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Government 
through  its  ofUcers  in  Bechuanaland.  What  was  promised  to  these 
natives  in  1884  was  protection.  And  that  protection  was  given  as  long 
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a8  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British, or  centrolj  Govemmetit  j 
bat  has  not  been  given  daring  the  (>aet  year*  If  it  is  said  that  the 
colonial  forces  in  Bechnanaland  were  feWp  then  why  waa  not  the 
assistance  of  her  Majesty's  troops  reqaeated  ? 

I  do  not  press  this  matter  further,  and  inqaire  who  personally  was 
to  blame  in  this  matter.  Incompetence,  or  worse,  is  written  on  the 
whole  transaction  :  at  whose  special  door  this  charge  lies  I  care  not 
to  inquire.  My  strictures  are  not  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  political  opponent  to  the  present  Colonial  Government.  I  hope, 
however,  I  express  a  f^eneral  colonial  feeling  when  I  assert  that  our 
experiences  daring  the  past  year  in  Bechuanaland  have  been  such  aa 
that,  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  willing  to  resume  charge  of 
British  Bechuanaland^  the  Cape  Colony  wOl  willingly  agree  to  the 
retrocession  of  the  country,  and  henceforth  confine  its  eflbrts,  as  a 
Government  over  natives,  to  the  large  and  restless  native  population 
on  our  eastern  borders. 

Cession  of  Becedanalaxd, 

It  was  to  myself,  as  Deputy-Commissioner,  that  the  various  Sout^ 
Bechuanaland  chiefs  ceded  their  country  in  1884.  This  cession  waa 
afterwards  ratified,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  own  South  Bechuanaland. 
But  a  more  important  cession  of  native  territory  was  that  oSered 
by  the  native  chiefs  to  her  Majesty's  Special  Commissioner,  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  in  1885.  They  reserved  for  themselves  a  certain 
portion  of  their  land,  and  for  the  possession  of  this  they  were  to  have 
a  British  title ;  and  the  rest  of  their  immense  territories  they  con- 
sented simply  to  hand  over  to  the  Queen  and  her  people,  as  a 
consideration  for  the  peace  and  protection  which  they  expected  to 
obtain  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  The  greatest 
mistake  which  our  Government  has  made  in  recent  years  in  South 
Africa  was  to  let  this  intelligent  and  friendly  offer  fall  to  the  ground. 

Is  it  possible  to  retrace  our  steps,  so  far  as  Bechuanaland  and 
Khama's  country  and  North- West  Bechuanaland  are  concerned »  and 
to  return  to  something  like  the  arrangement  of  1885  ?  Would  the 
native  chiefs  agree  to  it,  after  the  experience  of  the  intervening 
years?  Would  the  Cape  Government  agree  to  it,  after  the  events  of  the 
past  year — so  unsatisfactory,  and  even  pernicious,  from  every  point  of 
view  ?  Would  the  intelligent  and  open-minded  Cape  colonist  advocate 
the  giving  up  again  of  Bechaanaland  to  the  central,  or  Imperial^ 
Government,  that  it  may  at  a  future  time  become  an  integral  part  o£ 
the  future  South  African  Confederation  ? 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  before  those 
who  would  advocate  this  truly  South  African  policy.  The  claims  of 
the  colony  to  South  Bechuanaland  can  easily  be  given  up.  The 
claims  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  the  northern  and  north*weeteim 
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portions  of  the  Bachaana  conatry  can  be  giren  up  without  difficulty 
or  complication ;  indeed,  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  country  in 
question  has  never  been  ceded,  and  was  never  possessed  by  the 
Company.  That  which  would  appear  to  be  something  like  eolf- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  would  in  reality  be  for  its  highest 
good  from  every  point  of  view.  Even  on  the  lowest  grounds,  it  would 
be  far  more  profitable  for  the  Cape  Colonist  to  have  on  his  northern 
border  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  Crown  colony  than  that  the  country 
should  be  a  distant  and  difficult  and  iU-govemed  part  of  the  colony 
itself. 

With  reference  to  Bechuan aland  and  the  Transvaal^  I  am  not  afraid 
of  being  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  peace  and  good  government  that  the  Crown  colony  of  Bechuanaland 
should  be  there  re-established.  *^  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  ain 
nest,'*  and  this  is  the  bird  that  British  people  have  so  frequently  to 
complain  of  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  a  few  of  our  own  country- 
men, and  not  Dutch-speaking  people,  who  have  said  the  most 
depreciatory  things  of  the  British  Government,  These  people  hide 
themselves  behind  phrases  and  generalities ;  and  that  has  sufficed  in 
the  past.  The  well-disposed  Dntch-Bpeaking  Cape  Colonist  has  said: 
'^  If  Englishmen  can  thus  warn  us  against  the  English  Governmeat, 
and  threaten  the  English  Government  with  our  displeasure,  what  can 
we,  as  colonists,  say  in  its  defence  ?  *'  Now,  however,  the  dullest 
can  see  that  the  colony  was  never  meant  to  be  freed  from  outside 
interference,  nor  the  nati7e  chiefs  from  outside  assistance  in  the 
management  of  their  countries ;  only  the  outside  interference  and 
assistance  were  to  be  solely  those  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Now 
all  that  has  been  exploded.  The  British  Government- — the  central 
Government  of  South  Africa — will  do  its  own  work  for  itself  and  for 
the  general  good.  There  shall  be  no  **  interference  **  with  local  rights^ 
and  there  shall  be  no  lowering  of  our  national  standards. 


ANNEXATION    OF    BeCHUANALAND, 

I  have  to  submit  that  the  annexation  of  Bechoanaland  to  the  Cape 
Colony  was  a  profound  mistake.  It  is  well  known  how  earnestly  thia 
annexation  was  proposed  by  one  or  two  eager  men,  and  with  what 
determination  it  was  opposed,  for  many  years.  It  is  probable  that  all 
South  African  politicians  will  now  see  the  object  which  was  in  view. 
The  then  Premier  of  the  Cape,  during  the  annexation  discussion, 
advised  Parliament  to  make  haste  and  annex ;  there  was  a  large 
party  opposed  to  it,  and  delay  might  be  dangerous !  The  Cape  Par- 
liament was  then  habitually  quite  obedient,  and  annexed  Bechuanaland 
as  recommended.  Just  as  the  Transvaal  reformers  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  acoompliah  any  good  thing  "  off  their  own  bat/'  so  the 
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Imperial  Government  was  to  be  bowed  out  of  BechoaQaland  and 
out  of  South  Africa*  What  was  to  remain  ?  The  power  which  waa 
behiad  Dr.  Jameson,  the  power  which  then  dictated  to  an  obedient 
colonv.  It  was  plainly  meant  that  this  peculiar  amalgamating  power 
was  to  be  sapreme  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  colony  and^ 
indeed,  South  Africa,  can  thankfoUy  see  what  they  escaped  from 
through  the  failure  of  Dr.  Jameson.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
South  Africa  aimed  at  by  the  promoters  of  the  Raid  wae  a  very 
different  one  from  that  confederation  which  has  been  looked  forward 
to  by  good  and  true  men  in  all  the  colonies  and  States. 

Now  that  the  scales  have  fallen  from  many  eyes,  it  is  possible  to  get 
an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  South  A&ica  of 
the  future  for  which  you  are  aiming  ?  I  believe  the  answer  from 
many  an  intelligent  and  sincere  South  African  will  be :  We  aim  at^ 
and  work  for,  a  locally  free  and  Confederated  Sooth  Africa*  W& 
rise  above  names  and  remember  facta.  We  remember  the  poiota  on 
which  we  are  in  deep  harmony  ;  our  essential  oneness  is  unquea* 
tioned^  and  ensures  a  happy  South  Africa  in  the  future.  We  are 
agreed  that  that  confederation  cannot  be  forced  ;  it  must  be  a  growth. 

Almost  every  one  will  concede  that  the  northern  territories  mi^ht 
be  advantageously  divided  into  two :  ^" 

First,  Ehodesia,  consisting  of  Matabeleland  and  Maahonaland. 

Second,  Bechuanaland,  including  the  late  Crown  Colony  on 
the  south,  the  Protectorate  up  to  the  Zambesi  on  the  norths 
and  alao  North-west  Bechuanaland. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  central  or 
Imperial  Government  again  to  leave  Rhodesia  till  self-government  is 
there  established.  In  the  same  way,  the  same  central  (or  Imperial) 
Government  should  be  requested  to  assume  charge  of  all  Bechuana- 
land, the  recent  colony  as  well  as  the  Protectorate,  and  to  retain  the 
same,  in  the  interests  of  the  future  South  Africa^  till  such  time  as 
the  local  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  fitted  for  self-government. 
The  "  amalgamation  "  policy  has  had  a  sufficiently  long  innings,  and 
witli  no  good  result  As  to  railway-making,  the  Company  meiita  ^ 
unstinted  praise  from  every  one.  The  scenes  of  its  operations  are,  or 
rather  were,  distant  from  the  civilised  world.  It  was  a  vital  question 
to  the  Company  that  that  distance  should  be  practically  removed  ; 
but  that  does  not  minimise  the  good  to  the  general  public  which  will 
follow  from  the  Bulawayo  Railway.  Leaving  the  region  of  politica 
and  administration,  and  confining  their  attention  to  the  region  of 
commerce,  the  Chartered  Company  will  meet  with  many  good  wiahea 
as  to  the  future.  I  have  never  doubted  the  value  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland  as  countries  of  the  fnture ;  but  I  have  strongly  oon« 
demned  the  policy  which  would  assume  the  management  on  the  part 
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of  the  Coropany  of  everything  and  everybodj  from  the  Cape  to  the 
^  Zambesi  and  beyond  it. 

Without  ostentation  or  interference  there  ia  mnch  that  Bntaio, 
as  the  snpreTne  or  central  Power,  is  expected  to  do  in  the 
[immediate  fatnre  in  South  Africa.  The 'advantages  of  having  a 
Bympathetic  and  intelligent  central  Power  among  na  in  South  Africa 
are  now — after  the  Jameson  Raid — so  evident  and  undeniable  that 
we  need  not  dilate  npon  them.  Nor  mast  the  caviller  bring  tip  the 
acknowledged  errors  of  the  British  Government  in  the  past.  Tlioae 
errors,  foonded  even  in  gross  mistakes  as  to  geography,  are  henceforth 
quite  impossible ;  and  it  can  be  said  with  trath  that  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  so  qnaliSed  or  so  willing  to  act  impartially  and  helpfully  to 
young  and  growing  European  communities  in  the  midst  of  an  old- 
world  native  population  as  the  Government  of  onr  gracious  Queen, 
Let  our  fellow  subjects,  then,  outside  South  Africa,  and  especially  let 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  accustom  itself  to  the  thought  that 
one  day  there  will  be  an  Austral  Africa  as  there  is  now  an  Austral 
Asia.  What  that  House  of  Commons  might  and  ought  to  do,  without 
a  shadow  or  suspicion  of  going  beyond  its  proper  functions,  is  in  the 
meantime  to  sustain  liberally  the  central  office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa.  At  present  this  official  is  also  Governor 
of  one  of  our  colonies,  and  that  colony  pays  most  of  his  salary,  not 
merely  as  Governor,  but  also  as  representative  of  the  Queen  in  Soiith 
A/rim.  This  is  not  generally  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obta'n 
from  any  quarter  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
practical  part  of  the  unfortunate  policy  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  that  would  strive  to  make  Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa 
synonymous  terms.  This  latter  idea  is  at  length  exploded,  and  prob- 
ably this  fact  will  mean  a  readjustment  as  to  the  office  of  High 
Commi^ioner.  The  position  is  simple  enough.  Great  Britain  itself 
aspires  to  be  supreme  in  Confederated  South  Alrica.  Even  to- day  this 
is  also  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  South  Africn, 
not  only  the  desire  of  our  fellow  subjects  there,  but  also  of  many  of 
those  living  outside  British  territories.  For  the  general  good  of  Soulh 
Africa,  therefore,  Europeans  and  natives,  Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
specially  repreBent€d  in  South  Africa  as  the  central  Government  for 
general  affairs, 

John  MACKEnziE, 


tou  udcilt 
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THE  Liberal  party,  acoording  to  its  enemies,  and  to  some  of  its 
friendsi  is  in  a  parlous  state.  Destitute  alike  of  a  leader  and 
a  policy,  it  is  wallowing  in  tlie  slough  of  despond,  feebly  grasping  at 
any  drifting  spar  of  a  wrecked  programme,  with  no  coherent  scheme 
for  the  future  ai\d  no  solid  hope  of  any  return  of  prosperity.  The 
visions  it  is  indulging  in  prove  their  nnsubstantiality  by  their  very 
wildness.  Its  fall  was  admittedly  caused  by  seeking  too  much, 
alienating  too  many  classes  at  once,  and  losing  force  by  covering  too 
large  a  field.  Yet  it  has  learned  nothing,  and  instead  of  con* 
centrating  its  meagre  energies  on  definite  and  sensible  objects,  it 
is  specQlatiug  wildly  on  immense  changes  in  the  electorate,  and  even 
coquetting  with  the  ridiculous  notion  of  giving  the  sufiErage  to  women — 
and  to  all  women.  No  one  knows  whether  it  still  really  aims  at  Home 
Bule^  or  at  Local  Veto,  or  not ;  on  these  vaunted  plans  it  is  hopelessly 
divided.  So  far  as  its  authorities  may  be  trusted,  not  only  these  schemes 
but  the  whole  of  the  "  Newcastle  Programme'' — a  twenty  years'  business, 
under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances — are  all  in  the  field  together ; 
and  no  human  being  can  tell  which,  if  any,  of  the  multifarious  hotch- 
potch of  proposals  is  to  be  taken  seriously^  or  to  be  brought  before 
the  voters  when  the  next  Parliament  comes  to  be  elected. 

Strangely  enough,  the  party  which  is  in  this  deplorable  state  ot 
decline  is  extremely  cheerful.  There  are  diseases  under  which  the 
hopefulness  of  the  patient  rises  with  the  decay  of  his  frame;  and 
possibly  the  buoyancy  of  the  Liberals  may  be  a  sign  of  a  galloping 
consumption.  But  certain  it  is  that  their  spirits  are  rising  every  day, 
and  the  actual  symptoms  are  hardly  consistent  with  a  rapid  dissolu- 
tion. Appetite  is  improving,  air  and  exercise  are  more  and  more  sought ; 
election  contests,  eagerly  courted  and  won,  are  showing  plenty  of 
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mnscular  strength,  and  there  is  a  general  revival  of  tone.  And  this, 
though  there  ia  no  denying  that  specalation  iB  rife  as  to  the  fatnre 
leadership  and  the  earliest  items  of  the  future  policy* 

The  reason  is  that  the  Liberal  party  sustained  so  severe  a  defeat 
at  the  last  election  that  it  has  at  present  no  responsibility  for 
anything  bat  the  proper  opposition  to  the  reactionary  measures  of  a 
triumphant  Tory  party.  In  face  of  a  majority  of  150,  the  duty  of  an 
Oppoeition  is  reduced  to  criticism  ;  a  general  election  is  a  long  way  off; 
it  18  idle  to  frame  actual  measures  of  reform,  and  premature  even  to 
discuss  them,  except  in  so  far  as  all  reform  is  always  a  matter  for 
discussion.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Liberals  to  warn  the  country 
against  impending  attempts  to  put  back  the  clock  fifty  years  and  to 
intrench  abuses  behind  fresh  legislative  bulwarks;  to  stimulate 
whatever  roots  of  principle  may  remain  in  those  Conservatives  who 
once  were  Liberals ;  to  arrest  the  advances  of  Parliamentary  decay ; 
and  to  await  the  certain  recovery  of  the  forces  of  healthy  progresg. 

For,  whatever  accidental  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  great 
defeat^ — internal  divisions^  the  loss  of  a  great  chieftain,  mismanage* 
ment — there  is  a  deeper  cause  than  all  in  the  oondition  of  tlie 
nation,  which,  to  careful  observers,  has  shown  signs  of  an  exhaustion 
of  moral  energy,  a  depression  of  public  spirit,  a  readiness  to  put  up 
with  any  injustice,  any  loss  of  honour,  rather  than  rouse  itself  from 
an  easy  life  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  money. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  condition  it  would  take  us  too  far  to  inquire  ; 
the  oondition  itself  is  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is  not  a  party  symptom. 
So  far  as  party  goes  Toryism  is  more  nerveless  than  Liberalism,  But 
the  country  at  large  seems  equally  unready  for  reaction  and  progress, 
*^  A  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  *'  is  the  feeling  ; — or  has 
until  very  lately  been  the  feeling.  There  is  strength  to  screw  out  a  few 
pounds  to  try  to  keep  denominational  schools  longer  on  their  legs.  There 
is  force  enough  to  extract  from  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  abso- 
lutely  reckless  as  to  public  expenditure  a  sop  to  the  landlords.  There 
may  be  vigour  enough  to  throw  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  University — 
who  cares  what  happens  in  Ireland  ?— H>n  to  the  public  purse.  There 
is  energy  enough  to  spend  money  like  water — the  pleasantest  and 
easiest  form  of  exertion.  But  there  is  neither  power  to  do  nor  to 
undo  anything  ;  and  the  strongest  Tory  Government  of  modem  times 
results  in  nothing  but  flabbiness,  because  it  proceeds  from  nothing 
but  flabbiness,  and  has  no  mortfJe  behind  it. 

There  are  then  both  cause  and  reason  why  the  Liberal  party  should 
take  a  quiet  and  steady  course,  fighting  for  the  status  quo  against 
reaction,  showing  the  virtues  of  its  principles  by  displaying  the  vices 
of  their  opposites,  preparing  the  temper  of  the  nation  first,  and 
waiting  to  accumulate  force  before  attempting  to  direct  it*  Liberal 
proposals  spring  from  Liberal  principles  ;  and  the  wish  to  reform  lies 
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deeper  tban  the  method  of  reform,  Liberaliam  is  not  merely 
patching  Qp  this  or  that  hole,  the  removal  of  this  or  that  abttse ;  titasa 
are  its  detailB,  its  incidents,  its  regular  tasks  :  LiberaluBm  is  the  ataadj 
and  gradual  caltivation  of  higher  ideals  of  political  and  sodal  life, 
the  growing  intolerance  of  wrongs  which  before  were  not  perceived ; 
the  eagerness  for  new  and  more  widespread  advantages  which  were 
not  Been  or  were  deemed  impossible ;  the  resolution  *'  to  do  good  and 
to  distribute.''  And  while,  at  proper  seasons,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  formulate  its  definite  proposals,  to  marshal  its  forces 
and  direct  the  attack,  its  highest  work  is  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
reform,  to  point  to  nobler  and  more  generous  ideals,  to  lay  bare  the 
meanness  of  Tory  conceptions  of  life.  ''Liberalism/*  as  Lord  Bosebeiy 
has  well  said,  "  is  not  a  formula ;  it  is  not  a  set  creed ;  it  is  not  a 
series  of  6xed  propositions :  it  is  a  living  spirit,  the  spirit  in  which 
great  questions  ar^  approached  and  in  which  they  are  treated;  broad, 
unprejudiced,  and  sympathetic^  as  opposed  to  a  spirit  which  is  narrow 
and  selfish  and  timid." 

But  if  the  Liberal  party  is  not  called  upon  to  be  formulating  a 
policy,  or  designating  its  leaders  of  the  future  while  it  has  adequate 
leaders  in  the  present,  it  is  asked,  Why,  then,  is  it  discussing  actoal 
proposals  for  drastic  change  ?  What  is  its  great  organisation  doing  to 
be  spinning  programmes,  and  calling  meetings  from  all  the  country  i 
over  to  tabulate  legislative  work  for  Parliament  ? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Liberals  are 
always,  in  and  out  of  season,  discussing  reforms.  To  do  so  is  their 
constant  occupation.  The  reform  of  mankind  is  their  bnsinaes 
in  life.  The  world  would  be  intolerable  to  them  but  for  the  hope  of 
progress.  To  ait  still  and  amuse  themselves  is  in  a  moving  world  a 
folly,  and  in  a  naughty  and  selfish  world  a  crime.  But  to  diacnsa 
reforms,  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  movement,  is  not  to  be  for- 
mulating a  programme — at  least  not  if  a  programme  means  a 
list  of  the  measures  to  be  pressed  on  the  electors  at  the  next  great 
struggle  and  passed  in  the  nest  Parliament. 

What  is  it  that  the  National  Liberal  Federation  has  been  doing  ? 
It  is  abused  on  either  side,  for  doing  nothing  and  for  doing  too  much. 
It  is  foolishly  making  imposBible  programmes  on  the  one  hand^  and 
on  the  other  it  is  by  its  machinery,  by  its  very  existence,  keeping 
down  all  Liberal  movement  and  damping  enthusiasm.  What  is  the 
Federation,  and  what  is  it  about  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  Federation,  and  not  a  Convention,  It  is 
an  alliance  of  the  Liberal  organisations  in  the  different  constituencies* 
It  has  the  qualities  of  a  federal  system,  and  especially  this  one,  that 
it  protects  local  rights.  It  represents  conviction,  and  not  mere 
voting,  It  safeguards  minorities.  It  aims  at  collecting  and  unifying 
the  opinion  of  all  the  Liberal  associationsp  and  declines  to  act  cm  t| 
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opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  majority — Btill  more  of  a  majority  of  a 

minority.    It  is  alive  to  this  weakness  of  representative  arrangementa, 

that  they  are  apt  to  represent  only  the  more  ardent  spirits  and  to 

give  power  to  a  pushing  clique  who,    by  power    of   will,  or  com- 

biDation,  or  money,  overbear  the  views  of  the  great  mass.     It  will 

have  as  wide  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible,  and  insists  on 

I  adequate  time   for  consideration.     Then,  when   every  one  who  will 

I  ipeak  has  had  his  opportunity  to  think  and  to  speak,  then  the  result 

^  — the  real   opinion    of  the   party — is  formulated  and  declared^  and 

becomes^  if  you  Uke»  an  item  in  the  general  programme. 

Subject  to  this  general  principle,  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is 
an  open  field.  If  any  views  or  any  groups  are  not  fairly  represented^ 
it  is  because  they  have  oot  taken  any  pains  to  be  there.  The  Liberal 
associations  are  usually  constituted  in  public  meeting :  any  one 
\  calling  himself  a  Liberal,  whether  Whig,  Radical,  SodaUat,  or  what 
not,  may  attend  and  vote.  It  is  not  possible  to  represent  those  who 
do  not  care  to  be  represented ;  and  people  who  will  take  no  trouble 
about  political  matters  until  the  time  comes  to  vote  at  a  general 
election  can  only  have  so  much  influence  as  belongs  to  a  choice  be- 
tween two  or  three  candidates  who  are  selected  behind  their  backs. 
That  is  an  inevitable  necessity.  There  are  many  who  deprecate 
political  associations ;  objecting  that  any  one  should  exercise  a  fore- 
sight which  they  are  too  careless  to  practise.  But  they  cannot  have 
their  wish,  and  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  political  association,  it 
would  only  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  narrower  caucus.  It  is 
,  true  that  the  public  meeting  is  often  a  very  thin  one,  that  the 
number  who  will  act  in  the  intervals  of  elections  is  often  smalL  But 
in  the  end  those  who  act  practically  represent  the  mass,  without 
whose  confirming  vote  all  their  labour  would  be  firuitless. 

The  resolutions  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  are  passed  at 
meetings  of  delegates  from  their  local  associations,  delegates  who  are 
appointed  specially  for  each  meeting.  Now;  both  the  associations 
and  their  members  are  generally  poor,  and  the  expense  of  going  to  a 
csentral  meeting,  say  at  Nottingham,  or  Cardiff,  or  Norwich,  is  con- 
siderable. Delegates,  no  doubt,  usually  pay  their  own  expenses, 
which  gives  a  certain  advantage  to  those  who  are  better  oft  But 
this  weakness  is  counterbalanced  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  prin* 
ciple,  that  delegates  are  supposed  to  represent — and  as  a  nile  do 
represent — not  their  own  private  views,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
opinions  of  their  local  associations,  and  that  resolutions,  before 
becoming  definitive,  are  submitted  to  the  local  associations  themselves. 
There  are  three  stages  in  bringing  to  Parliament  a  Liberal  measure 
I  —discussion,  resolution,  and  action.  Discussion  ia,  of  course,  mainly 
;  carried  on  in  the  public  press ;  but  it  is  focused  in  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Committdd  of  the  Federation,  to  which  each  aaaociatioQ 
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m&7  send  three  delegates.  Notice  Ir  given  to  all  the  associations 
all  the  resolations  to  be  broaght  forward,  and  any  association  may 
bring  forward  any  matter  whatever.  A  few  days'  notice  is  given 
even  of  amendments — a  matter  not  of  much  importaoce*  beea 
local  associations  seldom  meet  oftener  than  once  a  month,  and  so  bav 
not  the  opportnnity  of  confiidering  amendments.  Further,  amend- 
ments which  arise  in  the  coorse  of  discnssion  are  allowed  withont 
notice.  This  Committee  is  therefore  a  fair  field  for  discassion,  and  its 
resolutions  serve  to  show,  perhape  the  trend,  but  not  always  the  balancei 
of  opinion. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Federation  ought  to  be  a  Convention, 
at  which  all  the  active  and  resolute  spirits  of  the  party  might  attend 
and  make  speeches  and  pass  resolutions  which  would  express  the 
views  and  impulses  of  the  more  advanced  Radicals,  and  so  give  a 
forward  lead  to  the  whole  party.  But  this  is  just  what  ia 
accomplished  in  the  General  Committee.  Nothiug  is  easier  than  for 
a  Radical  to  get  delegated  to  this  Committee,  and  when  he — or  she^ —  ^ 
arrives,  the  field  is  open. 

This  is  what  happened  at  the  recent  meetings  at  Derby,  to  which 
so  much  attention  baa  been  given.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  for  which  it  was  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  to  try  to  come  to  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  details  of 
Registration  Reform,  In  the  last  Parliament  the  Liberals  lost  their 
opportunity  of  passing  a  much  needed  Registration  Bill,  because  they 
were  not  agreed  as  to  certain  points ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  settle  once  for  all  precisely  what  to  ask  for  when  next 
an  opportunity  shall  come.  But  the  occasion  was  taken  by  active 
Liberals  to  table  proposals  for  manhood  suffrage  and  for  women*8 
suffrage,  both  of  which  were  carried  at  the  second  meeting. 

Proposals  passed  at  such  a  meeting  as  thi^  do  not  thereby  pass  out 
of  the  stage  of  discussion  or  acquire  authority.     True,  they  have  been 
carried  at  a  Committee  meeting.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  they' 
command  the  general  support  of  the  party.     As  has  been  explained, 
the  National  Liberal   Federation  does  not  act  by  a  mere  majority. 
Associations  do  not  lo£e  their  influeDce  by  not  sending  delegates  to  a 
Committee  meeting — they  may  be  too  poor  to  do  so.     In  this  case 
the  resolution    on  manhood  sufBrage  was   one  of  which  no  effective 
notice — no  notice  which  gave  to  all  the  associations  the  opportunity  of  i 
discussing  the  motion  for  themselves^ — had  been  given.     Even  if  it  had, J 
the  result  would  not  have  been  binding  on  the  Federation,  would  nc 
have  been  added  to  the  programme. 

The  second  stage  of  a  Liberal  measure  is  that  of  Resolution.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  there  is  no  discussion.  The 
meeting  is  far  too  large  for  debate,  and  for  that  reason  no  amend- 
ments are  in   order.     The  resolutions   are   such    as   are   found   to 
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represent  the  general  sense  of  the  party.  The  local  asBociationa 
are  tnvited  to  send  up  proposals  for  the  Agenda,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  would  fail  in  their  daty  if  in  preparing  the  final 
draft  they  omitted  any  subject  which  the  adsociationB  generally 
wished  to  treat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  associations  generally  leave 
it  to  the  Executive  to  sum  up  the  sense  of  the  party,  but  they  are  in 
no  way  bound  to  do  so.  Only  the  accepted  principle  is  that  the 
reBolotions  of  this  meeting  must  be  not  mere  majority  reeolutione,  but 
Buch  as  command  the  support  of  practically  the  whole  party — aoch  as 
can  be  brought  forward  by  the  leaders  in  Parliament  with  the 
confidence  that  they  have  the  fighting  strength  of  the  party  at  their 
back ;  such  as  not  only  can  be  carried  at  a  Liberal  meeting,  but  can 
be  carried  by  the  Liberal  party  at  a  general  election. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Executive  Committee  discharges  very 
important  functions.  In  order  that  it  may  represent  the  views  and 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Liberals  all  over  the  country  it  consista 
mainly  of  leading  and  representative  members  of  powerful  local 
asfociations.  It  consista  of  twenty  members^  who  are  all  annually 
chosen  by  ballot,  after  open  nomination^  by  the  General  Committee, 
^ which  itself  is,  in  fact,  the  most  evenly  representative  meeting  of  the 
Federation.  The  Executive  Committee  contains  no  members  of 
ParUament,  stands  clear  of  the  Whips,  and  includes^  not  the  twenty 
Liberals  best  known  to  the  London  Press  and  pubUc,  but  twenty  who 
represent  the  Liberalism  of  the  different  districts  of  the  country. 

The  resDlt  of  the  resolutions  of  the  annual  meetings  is  a  body  of 
Liberal  doctrine  which  is  practically  settled,  and  awaits  the  period  of 
power  to  be  passed  into  law  ;  though  in  the  interval  it  may,  of 
course,  be  modified  by  change  of  view  in  the  party  itself.  With  this 
body  of  doctrine  the  work  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  in 
this  direction  ends.  It  never  attempts  to  dictate  the  programme  of  a 
general  election  or  the  course  of  business  in  a  Liberal  Parliament 
All  that  is  for  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  are  responsible  for  the  third 
stage  of  measures — their  formulation  in  Bills  and  carriage  through 
Parliament*  The  General  Committee  may  meet  at  a  critical  moment 
to  support  the  Parliamentary  party  ;  but  the  selection  of  a  Liberal 
^programme  at  any  particular  time,  except  so  far  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  resolutfons  of  the  Federation^  ia  a  matter  for  the  Cabinet. 
,  Besolutions  have  sometimes  asserted  that  a  particular  measure  ought 
'  to  have  precedence.  But  these  are,  after  all,  only  pious  opinions,  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  Liberal  Ministers,  but  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  bind  them. 

How,  theoi  was  it  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Newcastle  meeting  of 
1891  became  the  accepted  programme  of  the  Liberal  party?  The 
matter  is  a  curious  one,  and,  though  explained  before,  is  hardly 
understood,     Mr*  Gladstone  came  to  Newcastle  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  annnai  Federation  meetings  of  that  year,  and  cloeed  the  piooeed* 
inga  with  a  great  speech.  He  had  not  been  present  at  the  earliar 
meetings,  bnt  on  his  arriyal  asked  what  had  been  done,  and  was 
shown  a  copy  of  the  resolutions.  In  his  speech  he  referred  to  them, 
went  through  them  one  by  one,  and  deliberately  adopted  them. 
It  was  this  acceptance  by  the  Liberal  leader — ^not  their  acceptance  by 
the  National  Liberal  Federation — which  made  those  resolutions  the 
programme  of  the  party,  and  the  Newcastle  Programme  was  ever  after, 
during  Mr.  Qladstone's  leadership,  the  recognised  authority  on  Liberal 
pcdicy,  though  only  a  small  part  (rf  it  could  be  actually  brought  forward 
in  Parliament. 

Those  Newcastle  resolutions  still  remain  resolutions  of  the  Federa- 
tion, recorded  opinions  of  the  Liberal  party.  No  body  of  doctrine  is 
free  from  the  changes  of  time,  and  these  resolutions  are,  of  course^ 
capable  of  modification ;  but  the  change  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  not  of  principle.  In  principle,  if  not  in  detail,  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  find  their  way  in  course  of  time  on  to  the  Statate- 
Book.  They  have  the  authority  of  decisions  long  accepted,  in  palmy 
days,  as  an  authoritative  statement.  But  they  do  not  in  any  way 
fetter  the  Liberal  leaders  or  members  in  the  next  Parliament  as  to 
the  order  or  tibe  opportunity  of  their  presentment,  still  less  as  to  their 
precise  form  or  details.  The  business  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to 
forward  Liberal  measures,  and  whether  this  or  that  item  of  a  onoe 
formulated  policy  is  the  more  pressing  at  the  moment  or  the  more 
likely  to  survive  the  hazards  of  Parliamentary  struggle,  is  a  question 
which  it  must  always  be  left  for  the  responsible  fighting  chiefs  of  a 
living  and  responsive  party  to  determine.  It  is  by  principle  rather 
than  programme,  by  vital  force  rather  than  dogma,  that  the  liberal 
party  lives  and  moves. 

A  Moderate  Badicau 


THE   DEMORALISATION  OF  FRANCE. 


OF  all  the  ciriliaed    peoples  of    modern   times,  the  French  are 
mtlioat  doubt  the  most  interesting;    of  all  political  bistorieB, 
|that  of  the  greatest  European  Repablic  is  by  far  the  most'in&tnictive. 

Snglaod'a  lively  neighbonrs  live  in  a  glass  house^  throagh  the  trans- 
it walls  of    which  their  every   action,  nay,   almost   their  very 

bonghts^  impulses,  and  velleities,  are  distinctly  and  painfully  visible 
to  the  least  attentive  spectator.  Every  Frenchman  of  note  is  a 
celebrity  throughout  our  entire  planet,  and  in  the  Republic  itself 
•distinction  is  the  inevitable  outcome  alike  of  a  creditable  reputation 
and  of  criminal  notoriety.  Every  step  forwards  or  backwards  taken 
by  the  Repablic  as  a  whole,  or  by  the  meanest  of  her  self -advertising 
citizens,  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  science,  art,  or  religion,  is  chronicled  and 
criticised  by  the  Press  of  the  world  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  ingenuity 

r  commentary,  with  a  lavish  expenditore  of  labour  and  money,  such  as 

be  doings  of  the  first  Napoleon,  were  he  to  return  to  the  earth,  would 
certainly  fail  to  command.  Cultured  people  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  regard  Paris  with  the  reverence,  enthusiasm,  or  curiosity 
with  which  the  name  of  Mecca  inspires  the  devout  Moslem,  and  no 
man's,  or  woman's,  education  is  deemed  to  be  quite  finished  until  he, 
or  she,  has  made  the  prescribed  pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  Light  and 
Life.  In  a  word,  France  has  succeeded  in  hypnotising  the  world  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  impassable  gulf  between  that  which  she  claims 
to  be  and  that  which  she  is  yawns  hidden  from  the  view  of  almost 
every  pilgrim,  whose  loving  glances,  open-mouthed  admiration,  and 
lyric  praises  are  singularly  suggestive  of  the  maudlin  manifestations 
of  momentary  affection  felt  by  Titaoia,  the  Fairy  Queen,  for  Bottom 
'the  weaver^  when  he  had  assumed  the  head  of  the  least  lovely  quadruped 
known  to  mankind, 

VOL.  LXXUI«  X 
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No  doubt  the  factitious  importatioe  thus  attribated  to  everythuig^ 
French  has  its  drawbacka  even  from  our  neigbboars'  point  of  view. 
If  their  good  qualities  are  strongly  emphasised  in  consequence,  their 
delects  are  grotesquely  niagni&ed,  and  petty  peccadilloes  and  national 
idioeyncraaiee  are  liable  to  afisume  the  dimensions  of  heinous  crimen 
or  iniquitous  vices  in  the  process*     The  historian,  therefore^  wbo8» 
mind  is  free  from  bias^  and  who   would   fain   have  his  conclusioas 
exempt  from  error,  must  needs  view  the  people  and  their  institot 
in  correct  perspective.     This  is  all  the  more  difficult  at  the  preset 
moment,  when  the  Dreyfus  agitation  has  divided  the  entire  civilised 
world  into  two  camps,  in  one  of  which  the  French  are  not  merely* 
accused  of  inhuman  injustice,  but  are  condemned  for  refusing  to  try 
their  suspects  according  to  foreign  methods  of  legal  procedure,  while 
in  the  other  one  hears  the  fateful  words :  It  is  expedient  that  on» 
man  should  die  rather  than  the  honour  of  the  army  should  be  tarnished. 
These  are  most  pernicious  extremes  of  which  an  impartial   mind  will 
eednlously  seek  to  keep  clear.     For  the  deplorable  scenes  to  which 
this  painful  case  has  given  rise   are   but  transient  symptoms  of  a 
chronic  condition   which  Frenchmen  themselves  aver  has    its   root» 
much  further  down  in  the  character  of  the  French  people,  aa  modifie 
by  historical  processes,  especially  by  those  which  have  be^n  at  wor^ 
aince  the  Great  Revolution. 

The  French  have  been  aptly  described  as  the  yeast  which  leavei 
the  racial  dough  of  Europe,     Their  sense  for  the  pretty,  as  distin*^ 
gnished    from    the    beautiful,  their   readiness   of  judgment   which 
contents  itself  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  surface  of  things,  theij 
undying  love  of  gaiety  and  novelty,  and,  above  all,  their  worship 
mere  form,  are  among  the  main  characteristics  which  pierce  through 
the  events  of  which  their  entire  history  is  composed.    Their  intellectua 
mechanism  is  remarkably  simple^  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  guided 
the  will  in  the  pursuit  of  those  aims  and  objects  the  attainment  of 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  make  life  worth  living  in  the  mate*^ 
rialists'  estimate.     Their  character,  which  can  readily  adapt  itself 
a  variety  of  conditions,  has  more  of  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant  furxe-fir^ 
than   of  the  equable  force  of  the  latent    vital  heat  which  impar 
warmth    and    life  without    losing   a   single  spark.      They  lack    thifl 
apparent  Ustlessneas  and  lamnees  in  small  matters  which,  in  troth, 
are   the  outcome  of  the  constancy  characteristic  of   all  phlegmatitfJ 
peoples  who  put  substance  before  shadow  and  feel  a  profound  faith 
the  triumph  of  noble  ideas.     Like  children,  they  are  remarkably  free 
from  the  disgusting  vice  of  hypocrisy  and  its  less  repulsive  relative,  . 
modesty,  despite  the  fact  that  they  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  lasft 
of  the  three  symptoms  of  that  moral  disease,   as  enumerated  by  a 
shrewd  Oriental,  who  said  of  the  hypocrite:   '*  When  he  epeak^, 
lies  I  when  he  promises,  he  deceives ;  and  when  he  traate,  he  snpectaJ 
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The  vanity  of  which  they  have  80  often  been  acoosed  is  the  result 
alike  of  their  feminine  qnalitiea  of  mind  and  of  the  estimate  put  npon 
these  by  their  complimentary  neighbonrs.  When  Frenchmen  sleeps 
enthnaiastic  foreigners,  like  well-bred  courtiers,  are  able  to  quote 
mtty  extracts  from  their  snoring,  so  that  no  matter  how  fulsome  the 
lavished  praise,  it  contains  nothing  new  to  those  upon  whom  it  is 
bestowed.  Few  men  consider  that  their  advocates,  however  eloquent, 
are  quite  as  good  as  the  cause  which  they  plead. 

The  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  may,  perhaps^ 
be  quoted  as  a  proof  that  underneath  the  gaiety,  vanity,  and  change- 
fulness  of  the  French  there  are  other  and  nobler  latent  qualities, 
which,  on  occasion,  can  manifest  themselves  in  earth-shaking  convul- 
sions^ inaugurate  new  eras,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  most  plausible 
explanations  of  the  wisest  philosophers.  Those,  however^  are  but  as 
the  sudden  outburst  of  a  bonfire,  not  as  the  even  heat  that  glows  in 
the  depths,  and  at  best  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  more  than  justify 
the  description  given  by  Voltaire  pf  his  countrymen  when  he  called 
them  *'  tigres^ainges,"  The  struggle  for  bread  was  at  the  same  time^ 
a  war  against  injustice  and  lies,  and  mad  resistanoe  to  the  worst  forms 
of  oppression  merged  into  short-lived  enthusiasm  for  the  phrase, 
**  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood/'  which  speedily  again  subsided  < 
into  such  abject  submission  as  is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the 
flock. 

The  worship  of  form,  the  love  of  the  pretty,  the  study  of  the 
surface^  and  the  pursuit  of  the  materially  useful,  contain  the  clue  to 
most  of  the  psychological  mysteries  of  the  French  character.  They 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  that  for  a  whole  century 
the  French  people  have  been  fitfully  struggling  to  obtain  the 
republican  form  of  government,  without  caring  a  jot  whether  it  is  as 
good  as  Ml  enlightened  monarchy ;  that  they  are  satisfied  with  lees 
than  ita  shadow ;  that  in  the  France  of  to-day  education  is  either 
aggressive  atheism  or  gross  superstition  ;  that  ethics  are  selfishness  gilt 
with  fine  phrases  \  religion  a  mixture  of  outward  ritual  and  reactionary 
politics ;  marriage,  a  cold  contract  construed  a  la  Malthus ;  the  drama, 
adultery  combined  with  sparkling  dialogues  and  interesting  situations  ; 
literature,  to  a  great  extent,  obscenity  leavened  by  wit ;  and  journalism, 
elegant  and  polished  fiction. 

Such  is  the  estimate  formed  by  foreigners  of  a  serious,  contem- 
plative,  and  unbiased  turn  of  mind  after  years  of  study  and 
observation.  They  make,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  masses^  as  is  usual  in  these  days  of  psychological 
analysis  The  individual  is  credited  with  nimbleness  of  intellect, 
graceful  elegance,  drawing-room  politeness,  ready  wit,  the  desire  and 
ability  to  please,  and  that  perfect  clearness  of  expression  which  is 
never  obscured  by  depth  of  thought  or  a  multitude  of  details.  His 
taste,  like  his  manners,  is  refined ;  he  varnishes  and  perfumes  every* 
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thing  he  touches,  and  almost  disinfects  senstialttj  with  the  salt  of  wit. 
He  is  cheerful,  sociable,  and  obliging  in  little  things,  moderate  even 
in  his  pleasuieSy  but  at  bottom  egotistic,  and  devoid  alike  of  great 
paaaionfi  and  high  ideals. 

The  massesi  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  jostifyy  by  their 
character  and  conduct »  the  Voltairean  epithet  of  *'  tigres-eiDges,'' 
Suspicion,  cruelty,  servility  are  their  leading  traits.  They  are  capabl 
of  oveminning  their  weak  Sovereign's  palace,  of  compelling  him 
don  the  revolutionary  cap  amid  shouts  of  jubilee  that  shake  his  throe 
to  its  foundations,  and  then  of  beheading  him ;  but  they  creep 
their  garrets  like  lashed  hounds  before  tfie  man  of  iron  will  who  calls^ 
them  canaille  and  treats  them  as  sheep,  \  Their  belief  in  themselves 
is  nnbouoded,  and  deepr  as  the  faith  that  removes  mountains,  while 
their  efforts  to  justify  it  are  marred  by  lack  of  trust  in  their  leaders 
and  of  fidelity  to  their  principles.  They  are  docile  and  pliable  only 
when  the  hand  that  rules  them  is  guided  by  a  will  of  adamant  and 
armed  with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  utterly  lack  that  sense  of  humour 
which  is  the  saving  trait  of  most  European  nations  :  they  contradict 
themselves,  belie  their  own  principles,  thwart  their  own  plans,  and 
blast  their  own  hopes  by  conduct  which  seems  to  lack  any  conceivable 
motive^  Take,  for  instance,  the  period,  if  ever  there  was  one,  when 
the  French  race  was  in  dead  earnest.  During  the  Bevolution  the 
people  was  led  hither  and  thither  by  its  changing  chiefs,  maddened 
by  hollow  phrases  as  a  bull  is  by  a  red  rag,  and  befooled  not  only  by 
every  audacioas  adventurer  who  united  a  powerful  voice  with  the  gifb 
of  re-echoing  commonplaces  or  paradoxes,  but  still  more  by  its  own 
vain  folly.  Is  there  any  other  civilised  country  in  which  a  general 
would,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  report  to  his  Government,  aa  th 
French  general  wrote  to  the  Convention  :  **  A  cannon-ball  fell  yesterday"^ 
within  two  paces  of  where  I  ^tood  ;  the  slave  felt  respect  for  the  free 
man  *'  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  other  enthusiastic  Frenchman 
who  seriously  sketched  out  the  line  of  conduct  which  ha  was  prepared 
to  adopt  should  another  tyrant  succeed  Louis  Capet :  **  Yes,  I  will 
aeise  my  hair  and  lop  off  my  head  without  a  sigh,  and,  approaching 
the  despot,  will  offer  it  to  him,  and  exclaim :  *  Behold,  tyrant^  the 
action  of  a  &ee  man  ! ' " 

Whether  the  above  severe  judgment,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
passed  upon  the  French  nation,  is  correct  or  erroneous  is  a  question 
the  discussion  of  which  might  well  call  for  a  volume,  I  state  it 
merely  as  an  opinion  which,  as  such,  deserves  to  be  recorded  along 
with  the  views  of  enthusiastic  Gallophiles.  The  reader  may  compare 
with  the  two  those  salient  characteristics  which  have  been  brought  iQ\ 
light  by  the  events  that  compose  the  history  of  the  French  people 
during  the  Third  Republic,  which  even  the  general  reader  has  at  hia 
fingera'  ends. 
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Whatever  opinion  one  may  reasonably  hold  as  to  the  l^asie  of 
'French  character,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  even  the  most  highly  gifted 
people  cannot  sustain  such  spiritual  life  as  Is  presupposed  by  a 
civilising  mission  and  the  rOle  of  a  pioneer  of  culture  on  pabulam  like 
materialism,  egotism,  and  the  colt  of  the  external.  Some  irixtore  of 
heavenly  ichor  is  needed  to  impart  fire  to  the  blood  and  force  to  the 
sinews  of  the  race  which  aspires  to  play  the  part  of  Moses  to  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  and  lead  them  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  Yet,  so 
far  as  one  can  ascertwi  by  a  careful  study  of  the  intellectna],  political, 
and  religions  movements  of  the  last  hundred  years»  there  is  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  any  ennobling  principle,  of  any  sublime  ideul,  or  even 
of  any  glorious  aspirations  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  French  by 
origin,  or  even  by  adoption*  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Kevolation^ 
one  might  even  say  since  the  death  of  Malebranchej  the  faith  of  the 
French  nation,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  working  belief  fertile  in 
motives  to  spur  on  the  will  to  activity,  has  been  limited  to  those  aspects 
of  good  and  evil  which  are  distinctly  visible  and  taugible,  immediately 
pleasant  or  hurtful.  The  greedy  public  policy  of  colonising  whole  con- 
tinents abroad^  the  egotistic  private  practice  of  limiting  families  at  home 
to  two  or  three  children,  the  prevalent  politico-ritual  theology,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  army  and  the  infallibility  of  its  chiefs,  the  de^ement 
of  literature,  the  prostitution  of  the  drama  and  of  pictorial  art  to  the 
passions  of  the  human  beast,  the  total  negation  of  science,  the 
universal  conviction  that  the  nation  is  invincible  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  the  concomitant  prodito-mania,*  combined  with  the  cheerful 
certitude  that  France  is  still  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world,  are 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  four  conditions  enumerated  above  and 
unerring  symptoms  of  the  dire  disease  which  has  eaten  into  the  vitals 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Third  Kepublic.  It  may  be  urged  that  higher 
aspirations,  holier  strivings,  nobler  ideals,  frequently  play  a  part  iu 
French  politics  and  literature,  that  they  have  materiaDy  contributed 
to  further  the  cause  of  culture  among  the  people.  The  plea  may  be 
allowed  to  stand,  for  undeniable  facts  invest  it  with  an  air  of  welcome 
plausibility,  which  it  would  take  much  time  and  space  to  dispel ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  growing  conviction  that  most  of  these 
evidences  of  a  true  spiritual  interest  are  devoid  of  substance.  Idealism 
Beems  little  more  than  a  valuable  collection  of  telling  phrases  which 
impart  spice  and  flavour  to  public  speeches  or  literary  work,  the 
massive  gold  having  been  beaten  to  the  thinnest  leaf  for  the  purposes 
of  gilding.  Writers  and  speakers  frequently  give  sententious  or 
eloquent  expression  to  opinions  on  the  spiritual  order  of  things,  and 
reap  a  harvest  of  popular  applause  in  consequence ;  but  the  opinions 
are  too  often  independent  of  the  reasons  by  which  they  could  be 
Tendered  probable,  and  the  ensuing  acta  ai^e,  for  the  most  part,  irrecon- 
*  A  morbid  b  'lief  id  the  ubiquitj^  and  omnipoteoee  of  trailort, 
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dlable  with  the  opinions.  Pablic  personages  poesese  the  knaok  of 
defending  ench  elevating  views  with  eloquence  and  fire,  and  often 
obtain  place  and  renown  as  their  reward  ;  bat  some  of  the  meet 
smcere  or  C3rDical  among  them  frankly  admit  that  they  tc^e  veiy  good 
care  never  to  allow  Bach  opinions  to  degenerate  into  convktioiiB. 
CharacteriBtic  in  this  respect  is  the  story  of  the  French  preacher  who^ 
having  began  his  sermon  before  royalty  with  the  ominous  words: 
""  Nous  moorrons  tons/^  and  observed  the  sadden  frown  on  the  face  of 
his  nervous  monarch,  qnickly  added^  **  on  presqne  tons,"" 

The  Republican  form  of  government  affords  a  typical  instance  of  the 
minona  readiness  of  the  French  people  to  believe  in  the  miracle  of 
transnbfltantiation  in  political  life,  by  means  of  which  a  catchy  phrase 
or  a  witty  conceit  is  supposed  to  crystallise  and  transfer  the  highest 
ideals  to  the  most  pitiful  realities.  For  over  a  century  the  word 
"  B6pabliqae  "  has  been  the  lodo-star  of  the  people.  Most  of  them 
regarded  it  as  the  **  Open  Sesame  *'  of  the  wished-for  millennium,  and 
many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  mad  efforts  to  realise  the  ideal — of 
liberty,  equality ^  fraternity.  They  finally  attained  the  veriest  shadow 
of  the  thing  yearned  for,  and  when  it  was  being  established,  their  zeal 
went  60  far  as  to  suggest  that  church  steeples,  towering  aloft  above 
citizens'  dwelling-houses,  constituted  an  infraction  of  equality,  and 
should  therefore  be  levelled  down.  They  now  possess  a  Republic 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  a  military  oligarchy  tempered  by 
scandals^  and  in  which  there  is  considerably  less  of  genuine  freedom,  i 
equality,  austere  morality,  and  rugged  honesty  tban  in  Germany.  ' 
Austria,  or  even  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar.  Party  struggles 
wildly  with  party  for  power  or  pelf,  each  one  employing  means 
which  degrade  politics,  discredit  the  nation,  and  disgrace  civilisation ; 
and  all  of  them  crying  Hosanua  to  the  Great  Republic,  One  and 
Indivisible* 

They  began  by  abolishing  rank  and  titles,  and  renouncing  all  the 
works  and  pomp  of  odious  royalty,  and  they  ended  in  a  debasing 
system  of  buying  and  selling  ribbons  to  stick  in  their  coats,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  tower  aloft  above  their  meaner  brethren,  like  the  steeples 
above  the  citizens'  chimneys.  This  method  of  purchasing  arbitrarj 
distinction  seemed  to  many  good  Frenchman  to  offer  little  that  was 
objectionable  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  but  to  foreigners  it 
appeared  to  be  a  pathetically  wrong-headeil  way  of  realising  the 
sacred  principle  of  equality.  It  may,  of  oouise,  be  urged  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  took  part  in  this  ribbou^  mongering  was  but  a 
fraction  of  the  population,  to  which  the  reply  is  very  obvious  that  not 
every  citizen  possessed  the  money  necessary  to  buy  the  coveted 
honour,  nor  could  the  Legion  find  room  for  40,000,000  citizens  of  great 
merit,  but  only  for  the  very  cream  of  the  moat  highly  distinguished, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  numerous  class  indeed.     A  couple  of  years 
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ago  a  Radical  Gabinet  waa  in  power  under  M.  Bourgeois,  and  during 
its  short  tenure  of  office  did  more  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the 
nepublic  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  Democratic  membera 
seemed  to  be  in  grim  earnest,  if  ever  Minbters  were,  and  the  Chamber 
^nthusiastioaUy  supported  them  against  the  open  censure  and  andex^ 
hand  opposition  of  the  Senate*  M.  Doumer,  the  Finance  IVUnistefy 
drew  up  an  Income  Tax  Bill,  bated  by  all,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
<»mpel  the  rich  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  State  proportion- 
ately as  much  as  the  poor.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Cabinet  resigned, 
ostensibly  in  couBequenoe  of  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  vote  the 
credit  for  Madagascar,  although  the  Chamber  was  ready  to  repeat  its 
votes  of  implicit  confidence.  The  Ministry  that  suoeeeded  was  strongly 
<.k>nBervative  and  friendly  towards  the  clericals  ;  yet  the  Chamber 
which  had  supported  the  **  Red  Radical  *'  Bourgeois  Cabinet  quietly 
veered  round  and  became  just  as  devoted  to  its  antagonists.  It  may 
be  an  ungenerous  insinuation  which  is  implied  in  the  remark  that 
the  alternative  of  that  sudden  conversion  woDld  have  been  a  new 
general  election  and  its  concomitant  risks  ;  but  the  assertion  will  not 
be  gainsaid  that  even  (Continental  parliamentary  annals  offer  no 
parallel  to  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 

Nor  was  this  alL  One  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Radical  party 
was  M.  Paul  Doumer,  whose  courageous  attitude  as  Finance  Minister 
more  than  warranted  the  belief  that  he  was  the  rising  man  of  the  age, 
the  democratic  Moses  who  would  load  his  fellow  countrymen  to  the 
Promised  Land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood.  Towards  him 
«U  eyes  were  turned  with  hope  or  fear,  until,  a  few  months  later,  he 
eagerly  accepted  from  his  uncompromiBing  antagonists  the  very 
lucrative  post  of  Governor- General  of  Indo-Cbina  and  the  mellifluoua 
title  of  Escellency  which  must  be  music  to  the  ears  of  French  patriots. 
His  Excellency  has  since  been  labouring  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
republican  civilisation  in  the  Far  East,  with  the  assistance  of  Christian 
prelates  and  patriotic  missionaries. 

Now,  his  Excellency  the  Govemor*General  is  a  type,  not  an  isolated 
exception*  His  countrymen  were  no  wise  shocked  at  his  sudden 
transformation,  nor  were  his  colleagues  much  surprised ;  they  all 
i^garded  it  as  one  of  the  commonplace  incidents  of  political  Life, 
Jwdie  mHii  eras  tibu  Foreigners  who  fail  to  understand  these  sudden 
changes  have  occasionally  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  psycho^ 
logical  substratum  of  the  French  character  is  a  combination  of  dramatic 
and  forsenic  talent  with  hysteria,  so  that  the  true  embodiment  of  the  type 
would  be  a  gifted  neurasthenic  actress  turned  special  pleader.  Energy 
displays  itself  by  fits  and  starts,  but  there  is  no  sustaining  form,  no 
stamina.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  idea  entertained  by  the 
Englishman  who,  when  he  was  shown  the  picture  of  the  sun  which 
Louis  XIV.  at  one  time  intended  to   adopt  as  his  emblem^  wrot6 
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under  it  "  Phaeton/*  From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Jalian  it  haa 
ever  been  the  same :  opportunism,  eclecticism,  trimmiDg,  have  always 
possessed  attractions  in  France  with  which  those  of  consistencyi 
principle^  and  conviction  have  been  powerless  to  compete,  Thiers^ 
was  an  nn com  promising  opponent  of  Lonis  Napoleon's  pretensions  to 
Jthe  Presidency  of  the  Repablic,  yet  when  he  went  to  the  Mairie  t^ 
record  his  vote,  he  nnbesitatingly  gave  it  to  the  Pretender,  and  leaa 
than  a  year  later  he  became  his  bitter  antagonist  again.  Gambetta*» 
first  bid  for  public  notice  was  the  poblication  of  a  poem  in  praise  of 
the  Pope  St.  Leo  and  all  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  that  name,  after 
which  he  coined  the  celebrated  phrase  '*  Lc  chrwalisrne^  imlit  Vennemi  !  ** 
Henri  Rochefort  made  his  debilt  with  an  ode  to  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
In  1870  no  fewer  than  150^000  Boldiers  voted  at  the  plebiscite  for 
Napoleon  and  the  Empire,  and  a  few  months  later  were  ready  to  coni- 
sputT  any  citizen  so  far  behind  the  times  as  not  to  have  become  » 
repablican.  As  ladies  are  carried  away  by  fashion,  no  matter  how 
repugnant  to  their  personal  tastes,  so  are  the  French  irresistibly 
moved  by  catching  phrases,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  realities 
they  cover ;  and  whenever  that  vivacious  people  become  momentarily 
mascQline,  they  resemble  George  Eliot's  Mrs.  Poyntz  and  are  masculine 
**  in  a  womanly  way." 

The  Empire  was  a  system  by  which  the  entire  nation  was  exploited 
for  the  behoof  of  one  family  for  the  support  of  which  numerous  act* 
of  injustice  were  cheerfally  and  methodically  committed.  But  it  had 
at  least  a  policy,  it  feared  ridicule,  and  it  seriously  strove  to  accomplifih 
something  for  the  people  and  the  country.  The  Third  Republic,  ob 
the  contrary,  bom  of  the  pinatural  union  of  clerical  demagogy  and 
infallible  militarism,  has  let  loose  not  one  hun^y  family,  but  a  whole 
Jegion  of  place-hunters,  to  satisfy  whose  ravenous  appetite  the  resonrceft 
of  the  country,  the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  the  doctrines  o? 
republicaniem  and  principleSyrof  a  far  more  sacred  character  have  beea 
ruthlessly  sacrificed,  new,  con,  A  few  years  ago  those  ideal  Repub- 
licaoB  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  General  Boulanger,  who^ 
had  he  possessed  but  a  tithe  of  the  spirit  and  grit  with  which  we 
are  asked  to  credit  every  French  officer  of  to-day,  would  have  been 
long  since  crowned  Emperor  before  the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame. 
Yet  the  followers  of  this  the  most  popular  man  in  France  8inc9 
Napoleon  I.  shouted  Vive  la  BiptMiqut^  as  well  as  hosanna  to  the 

The  corruption  in  high  places  revealed  by  the  Panama  disclosure! 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  ^*  Boulange  "  seemed  so  unique 
in  political  history  that  no  existing  word  was  found  capable  of  express- 
ing all  that  the  phenomenon  signified,  and  the  name  Panama  itself 
had  to  be  retained  for  the  purpose*  But  the  revelations  carried  with 
them  only  one  practical  leseon,  that  the  guilty  people  were  foreign 
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traitOTS,  Yet  bribers  and  bribed,  the  dupera  and  the  dopedi  were 
^Qally  eDthasiastic  patriots  who  ahouted  ^*  Vive  la  patrie,''  and  coald 
ie  with  one  of  Charcot's  nervoua  female  patients  in  ahedding  tear» 

or  breathing  sighs.     They  had  grown  too  great 

*•  For  narrow  creeda  of  right  and  wrong,  which  fade 
Before  their  unmeasared  thirst  for  goods  *^ 

Ihat  belonged  to  others*  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  soanda) 
'let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject  and  made  it  clear  to  all  France^ 
that  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  foreigners  ;  French^  o£ 
course,  they  could  not  be*  The  choeen  people  of  to-day,  like  the- 
chosen  people  of  olden  times,  have  donbtless  their  own  sins  and  back- 
slid in  gs,  bnt  heLnons  crimes  and  irreparable  calamities  invariably  came 
from  the  **  nations,"  The  grande  nation,  which  in  war  is  saris  petiT 
and  in  peace  sans  reprochc^  was  deceived  and  betrayed  by  heartleea 
Jews  and  foreigners.       The  army,  which   is  infallible  in    peace,    is 

evincible  in  war :  it  may  be  betrayed,  bat  cannot  be  beaten* 
lEnrope  would  have  become  French  instead  of  Cossack  had  it  not 
ibeen  for  the  nnmerons  traitors  with  whom  France  has  had  t» 
contend.  After  the  Panama  came  the  scandals  of  the  Chew  ins  defer 
dii  Stui,  which  exposed  another  gallery  of  Republican  types  moving  in 
the  higher  planes  of  political  existence,  and  actuated  with  the  pious 
bope  that  the  charity  which  coveretb  a  multitude  of  sins  is  identical 

vith  the  charity  which  beginneth  at  home. 

The  worship  of  Russia  and  the  apotheosis  of  autocracy  should,  one 
would  think,  have  been  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  '*  austere 
Ilepnblicans ''  in  France  to  the  plight  of  the  political  temple  in  which 
libeM,  igcdiU^  fratemit^  had  taken  up  their  earthly  abode*     But  the 

Trench  people  are  merely  witty ;  humour  has  been  inexorably  denied 

tiem.  Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  they  had  welcomed,  protected — 
encouraged  the  Poles,  thousands  of  whom  lived  in  Paris  and  dreamed 
of  their  renovated  kingdom.  But  friendship  with  the  Taar  put  aa 
end  to  this  maudlin  sentimentality,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  speedily 
pulled,  off  while  the  Muscovite  national  anthem  was  reverently  played^ 
and  the  Poles  were  told  to  make  peace  with  the  godlike  Tsar  and  to 
remain  inarticulate  in  the  free  Bepnblic.  There  is  probably  not  one 
rational  human  being  from  Moscow  to  Peru,  from  Tokio  to  Rome,  who 
could  acquiesce  in  the  relations  between  France  and  Russia,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  his  heart  say,  **  And  yet  I  am  a  Republican." 
Bnt  all  France  has  wrought  this  miracle^  and  lustily  shouted,  '*  Vive 
le  Tsar  !  vive  la  Republique." 

And  now  comes  the  Dreyfus  and  anti-Semitic  movement,  which, 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  Continental  politician,  "  produces 
%n  impression    as  if  the  crater  of  a  volcano   of  filth   had  suddenly 

scome  active,  belching  forth  the  deep- lying  deposit  of  a  whole  epoch 
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of  corruption^  overdooding  therewith  the  length  and  breadth  of  tim 
landf  and  smothering  and  burying  everything  with  which  ike  gloriDitt 
traditions  of  the  *  granda  nation  '  were  even  loosely  associated,'' 

It  ifl  needless  Jiere  to  recapitalate  the  argomenta  for  and  agunsfc 
the  ex-Captain.  His  guilt  or  innocence  is  still  an  open  qnestloiip 
concerning  which  very  few  persons  have  the  right  to  expreae  a 
conviction.  One  decisive  fact  is  certain  :  none  of  his  coorsgeoiui 
defenders  has  hitherto  brought  forward  a  single  proof  that  he  is 
innocent.  I  am  now  speaking  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view. 
Many  interesting  statements  have  been  made  which  render  his  guilt  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  most  unbiased  people  are  morally  persuaded  tliait 
tt  is  not  proven.  But  a  trained  judicial  mind  cannot  be  influenced  by 
mere  statements,  and  they  are  as  yet  nothing  more.  No  State  coo  Id 
allow  a  judgment  once  solemnly  prononnced  by  a  legally  ooostituted 
court  to  be  quashed  and  a  new  trial  granted  because  of  mere  doabto 
entertained  by  the  prisoner's  friends*  New  proofs  are  indispensaUe, 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  one  or  other  of  the  series  of  lawsuite  to 
which  the  Dreyfus  cfitae  has  lately  given  rise,  had  the  sacred  authority 
*  of  the  chose  jug^c  been  leas  religiously  upheld,  such  proofe  would  have 
been  evolved.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  if  Dreyfus  was  condemned  for  betraying  hia 
country's  secrets  to  Germany,  he  was  wrongly  condemned ;  for  the 
clear  and  emphatic  denial  of  the  German  Government,  in  the  person  of 
Herr  von  Btilow,  admits  of  no  doubt  or  weakening  oommentaiy. 
The  French  Government  certainly  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that 
that  was  his  crime,  and  for  years  encouraged  the  belief  that  the 
^■eason  was  committed  on  behalf  of  Germany.  Ethically,  this  was — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — wrong  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  if  the  allegation  was  untrue,  but  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prising^ it  was  exactly  what  should  have  been  expected.  Still  it  by 
iio  means  follows  that  Dreyfus  was  really  condemned  on  a  charge  of 
having  revealed  French  military  plans  to  Germany,  Nobody  except 
the  initiated  few  knows  on  what  charge  he  was  condemned.  The  trial 
was  secret.  It  could  not  have  been  public  in  France  or  in  any  other 
State.  This  being  so,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Dreyfus  was  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  betraying  secrets  to  Germanyp  although  it  seems  very 
probable.  Consequently  the  alleged  fact  is  no  legal  ground  for 
quashing  his  condemnation  and  proceeding  with  a  new  trial. 

But  the  secrecy  of  the  trial  was  not  quite  impenetrable.  Comera 
of  the  veil  were  raised  by  the  initiated  for  the  edification  of  their 
friends,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  still  left  in  ignorance.  This  is 
not  ideal  equality,  but  it  is  prosaic  fact.  The  friends,  however,  revealed 
a  little  too  much  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute  with  Dreyfus's  defenders, 
and  it  is  these  disclosures  which  afford  the  one  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  condemnation  of  the  *'  traitor."     In  this  way  leaked   out 
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the  trath  about  the  hordermuy  th©  diyergencf  of  oplmons  among 
the  experts  in  handwritings  the  hesitation  of  the  judges,  the  sndden 
prodnotion  of  a  secret  docnment  which  the  latter  were  allowed  to  read, 
bat  not  the  prisoner  nor  his  oounsel,  and  then  the  nnanimons  verdict, 
on  the  basis  of  this  secret  proof.  If  this  story  of  the  secret  docnment 
be  trae,  and  it  now  seems  indabitable^  then  there  can  no  longer  be 
<ineetion  of  an  error  of  jastice,  but  of  such  a  fiendish  crime  against 
every  form  of  human  justice  and  equity  as  the  majority  of  British 
convicts  would  refuse  to  perpetrate.  Mattre  D^mange,  who  defended 
Drey  fas,  exclaimed,  on  first  hearing  of  this  document :  **  The  act 
would  constitute  snch  a  brutal  infraction  of  the  elementary  prescrip- 
tions of  justice,  that  I  cannot  beliere  it/* 

Yet  the  story  stands  unchallenged.  It  was  first  announced  by  the 
organs  of  the  French  Government,  and  was  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  demand  for  a  new  trial.  Its  effect,  of  course,  was  very 
different,  but  this  is  a  mere  detail.  The  statement  has  never  since 
been  denied,  Depoty  Jauns,  in  his  speech  of  January  21  in  the 
Chamber,  called  on  the  l*rime  Minister  to  say,  yes  or  no»  was  such  a 
document  used  against  the  prisoner.  IL  M6line  replied :  *'  I  will 
not  answer  this  question,  for  that  would  mean  the  revision  of  the 
trial/*  Now,  if  he  could  have  replied  **  No,"  this  would  surely  not 
have  made  a  new  trial  necessary.  And  every  citis^en  has  a  right  to 
receive  an  answer  to  this  rjuestion,  which  turns  not  upon  State  secrets, 
but  upon  the  elements  of  justice.  Secrecy  at  the  trial  was  necessary ; 
but  the  cxmdition  sine  q%td  nan  was  that  the  trial  itself  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  simple  justice,  and  the  prisoner  should  know 
what  were  the  proofs  used  against  hira.  Yet  the  Government  refused 
to  say  that  this  condition  had  been  observed !  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, is  that  it  could  not.  In  like  manner,  during  M.  Zola's  trial,  not  one 
of  the  military  witnesses  denied  the  existence  of  that  secret  documentj 
and  in  one  case — the  examination  of  General  Mercier — ^a  misunder* 
standing  rendered  an  explanation  necessary,  and  the  explanation 
formed  a  very  strong  presmuptlon  in  favour  of  the  statement  that 
Dreyfus  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  a  document  shown  to  his 
hesitating  judges  and  withheld  from  himself  and  his  counsel.  This 
is  the  really  strong  point  in  the  case  for  a  new  trial,  for  the  first 
oourt-martial,  assuming  that  it  condemned  the  prisoner  on  evidence 
which  was  kept  from  him  and  may  not  have  been  evidence  at  all, 
was  guilty  of  an  act  which  cannot  be  adeqaately  qaalified  in  print. 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  of  M.  Zola  is  another  mstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood  are  understood  by  the 
austere  Republicans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Everything 
which  a  witness  cared  to  say  against  the  wretched  ex*-Gaptain  was 
expressed  with  deliberation,  emphasis,  and  dramatic  geetures,  but  the 
moment  a  word  or  hint  waa  about  to  be  dropped  which  might  possibly 
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tell  in  his  favoar,  the  Coart  out  it  short  with  the  reoiark  that  under 
no  circnmstanceB  could  the  qtieetion  of  Dreyfas's  gailt  be  gone  mtx>. 
The  authority  of  the  cho^c  jvg^i  was  above  all  doubt.  And  yet^  when 
one  c»mes  to  think  of  it,  the  chose  jugit  is  not  precisely  a  dogma  of  fiutli. 
Frenchmen  have  been  sentenced  and  even  put  to  death  as  crimindb 
whose  innocence  was  later  on  clearly  eBtablisbed  and  officially  reoog^ 
nised*  To  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  Galas  and  Lally-Tollendal,  with 
whose  tardy  rehabilitation  Voltaire's  name  is  gloriously  associated,  there 
is  the  instance  of  a  schoolmaster  named  Pierre  Vaux^  who,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  fifties,  was  sentenced  to  lifelong  transportation  by  a 
military  court.  The  evidence  against  him  was  French,  frothy,  and 
false.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Cayenne  the  fact  of  his  innocence 
was  fully  established^  but  the  Govemmeut,  acting  in  the  public 
interest^  felt  reluctant  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  diO%c 
jugk,  as  this  might  throw  discredit  on  the  military  men  who  had  tried 
Vaux  and  found  him  guilty*  Therefore  he  was  allowed  to  live  in 
despair  and  die  by  inches  in  Cayenne.  But  perhaps  he  was  really 
guilty  ?  No ;  because  a  few  months  ago  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in 
Paris  quashed  the  sentence  and  formally  recognised  his  innocence.  It 
was  a  political  enemy  who  had  perjured  himself  to  ruin  the  man,  and 
the  proofs  of  his  innocence  which  the  highest  conrt  of  appeal  lately 
admitted  were  offered  during  Vanx's  lifetime,  but  refused  in  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  vhose  jttgic  was  duly  reelected.  Again^ 
in  the  year  1852  a  law-abiding  citizen  named  Cirasse  waa  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  for  having  shot  a  laud- 
owner  named  Bonneau.  He  protested  that  he  was  innocent,  and  h& 
was*  It  was  a  court-martial,  however,  that  tried  him,  and  he  was 
duly  put  to  death*  Later  on-^after  the  ten  years  had  elapsed  which, 
according  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations^  relieve  a  criminal  from  the 
penalty  attaching  to  his  crime — the  real  murderer  turned  up  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  first  killed  Bonneau,  and  then  allowed  Cirasse  to 
be  executed.  Was  the  mistake  admitted  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
authority  of  the  chose  jvgic  was  manfully  upheld,  and  Cirasse's  memory 
was  not  rehabilitated  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  three  daughters^  despite 
their  petitions  and  prayers,  were  compelled  to  go  on  living  as  the 
children  of  a  rile  murderer.  In  1882  strenuous  efforts  were  made  fe> 
have  the  trial  quashed  ;  but  the  chose  jvg^t  remained  chose  jugii.  La 
the  year  of  grace  1898  the  question  is  being  raised  again,  tills  time 
with  some  hopes  that  at  least  Cirasee's  grandchildren  may  have  the 
stain  washed  off.  And  yet  a  mere  novelist  presumes  to  demand  that 
the  authority  of  the  chose  jugSc  in  the  case  of  Dreyfus  should  be 
undermined  by  a  new  trial  held  during  the  lifetime  of  the  prisoner  1 
No  wonder  the  French  people  should  regard  M,  Zola  as  a  madman. 
And,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  he  undoubtedly  is  a  hopeless, 
dangerous  maoiaCt  and  neither  a  patriot,  a  Republican^  nor  a 
Frenchman. 
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To  foreigners  the  Dreyfus  cast^  as  each^  lias  no  intriusLC  importanoe. 
The  man  may  be  guilty,  even  though  be  had  been  oondemned  without 
a  hearing,  as  the  victima  of  Lynch  justice  often  are,  and  the  oiroum'- 
stance  that  there  was  a  traitor  in  the  French  army  would  leave  the 
teat  of  Europe  calmly  indifferent.  But  the  case  is  highly  interesting 
in  another  way :  it  has  brought  out  into  clear  relief  certain  of  the 
essential  characteristicB  of  the  French  nation,  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  prove  serviceable  to  the  world.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the 
repulsive  spectacle  of  an  entire  people,  with  its  army,  press,  poli- 
fcicians,  andjlgjjjyj  rising  up  against  a  defenceless  and  wretched  man, 
and  threatening  to  demolish  the  fabric  of  the  State' if  simple  justice 
were  done  to  him ;  a  Government  which  invokes  the  interests  of  the 
national  defence  to  screen  indefensible  breaches  of  ecjuity,  and  whose 
press  organs  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  jury  before  they 
have  given  a  verdict ;  an  army  whose  select  representatives  threaten 
the  jury  with  their  resignation  if  the  verdict  be  different  from  what 
they  expect,  and  a  legislative  assembly  whose  enlightened  members 
refuse  to  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  victim  of  injustice,  lest  at 
the  coming  elections  they  should  lose  their  seats.  M.  Jaur^s  affirmed 
on  oath  that  when  he  spoke  in  the  Chamber  on  behalf  of  Dreyfus  he 
was  supported  by  about  twenty  colleagues.  All  the  others  were  dead_ 
agaiggt^  lym  "  But  later  od,"  he  continued,  '*  in  the  lobbies,  where 
parliamentarbns  recover  their  elasticity  and  freedom,  numberless 
deputies  of  all  groups  and  parties  said  to  me :  ^  You  are  right ;  but 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  this  question  should  have  cropped  up  now,  just 
%  few  months  before  the  elections  * " !  And  yet  a  few  days  ^o  an 
eminent  parliamentary  orator^ — in  a  debate  on  foreign  policy — 
exclaimed :  "  In  France  public  opinion  is  always  active  on  behalf  of 
justice  and  in  favour  of  the  weak  " !  The  three  phenomena  which 
have  grouped  themselves  around  the  Dreyfas  agitation  are  a  firm 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  army ;  the  union  of  clericalism,  mili^ 
tarism,  and  anti-Semitism ;  and  the  uttei^  demoralisation  of  the 
'*  healthy  kernel "  of  the  nation. 

The  French  army  is  the  embodiment  of  the  noble  longing  for 
temTi^Jic  at  home,  as  the  Franco-Bnsaian  Alliance  is  its  expression 
abroad.  Prom  the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  signed 
every  Frenchman  felt  that  the  reorganised  army  was  bound  to  become 
tiie  one  infallible  and  omnipotent  power  in  the  State.  Hence  the 
Olericals,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  to  content  themselves  at  first 
with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  the  Republic,  advised  their 
aristocratic  friends  to  send  their  sons  into  the  army.  And  the  advice 
was  extensively  followed  with  signal  success.  A  French  official  who 
is  at  home  in  the  Ministry  of  War  states  that  at  present  the  entire 
War  Ministry,  the  General  Staff,  two-thirds  of  the  cavalry  of&oers 
and  about  one-half  of  all  the  other  officers  are  pupils  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  and  devout  children  of  the  Church.     Senator  Banc  af&rma 
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and  cigars  and  obtain  letter  paper  and  fitampe  free.  Moat  of  the 
offioeca'  wt7«e  are  patrcmeaaee  of  the  dob,  and  no  aoldier  who  ta  not 
on  good  tenaa  with  the  preeidiiig  abb6  has  a  chaaee  of  getting  oo 
well  All  the  rich  officers  manage  to  be  aent  to  P&ria»  the  poorer 
brethren  fenainiog  in  the  Alps  or  on  the  Eaafcem  frontier.  The 
Pope  protecta  the  Bepublic,  and  the  French  workmen  who  made  s 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  tAtj  last  year  receiTed  a  oommemoratave  medal, 
on  ooe  aide  of  which  was  the  image  of  hLs  Hotineee,  and  on  the  other 
the  fignre  of  La  B^publique,  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  croea  in  Ihe 
other.  In  a  word,  the  sword  and  the  croea  are  allies,  jost  aa  the 
French  and  the  Bnssians  are,  and  the  croea  is  determined  to  play 
Bnasian  to  the  sword.  This,  at  leaat,  ia  what  the  Catholics  thetDaelTea 
maintwii  and  they  are  the  beet  judges.  Last  November,  at  the 
National  Catholic  Congreee  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  warmly 
applauded  motions  was  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  French  Standard : 
inatead  of  the  Tricolore  the  nation  is  to  take  the  banner  of  the 
aacred  heart  of  JesosI  The  electoral  programme  pat  fisrwan] 
recently  by  the  B^'tte  du  Clerfft  Franfois  is  Tery  frank  and 
intelligible  :  ^'  The  Chorch/'  says  this  anthoritative  organ,  ^'  pos* 
seaaea  the  right  to  govern  not  only  individaala  and  familteSi  bnt  also 
peoples.  In  other  words,  the  State  is  not  independent  of  the  Chnreh ; 
the  S^te  is  obliged  to  accept  the  Catholic  religioni  to  profess  azid  to 
defend  it.  .  ,  .  By  divine  right  the  Pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Chnrch,  has  power  to  enact  mandates  with  obligatory  force  for 
princes*''  This  means,  among  other  things,  the  reinstatement  of  the 
civil  puniflhmant  of  heretics  and  nnbelievers ;  and  this  is  as  it  shonld 
be,  if  it  be  a  fact  in  France  as  in  Germany  that  only  true  and  devout 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  can  butcher  their  neighbours  with  worldly 
success  and  heavenly  approbation. 

Thi3«  union  of  cleri(^Iiam  and  militarism  explains  the  religious  aspect 
which  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  assumed.  The  Jews  and  the  Protestants 
are  to  be  driven  away,  annihilated,  as  were  the  aristocrata  and 
clericals  daring  the  Great  Revolution  in  the  name  of  liberty,  eqnalily^ 
and  brotherhood.  For  the  last  few  years  the  agitation  against  theee 
two  sects  hfis  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  of  the  moat 
influential  members  of  the  late  "^  Boulange/'  M.  Thiebaud,  wrote  lately 
in  the  ]5dair  : 

*'  The  Dreyfus  agitation  is  but  a  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  the  [ 
manent  rule  of  the  Anglo-German  Jewish  and  Protestant  group  in  FranoeT 
The  Protestants  play  a  far  too  influeiitial  part  in  the  Republic.  ,  ,  •  The 
Ptotestants  are  uneaay  that  the  Government  hhould  have  abandoned  the- 
war  s^inst  the  Catholics,  and  should  support  the  latter  at  the  elections^ 
It  also  goes  against  their  grain  that  the  allianoe  with  Russia  should  hav» 
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taken  the  "place  of  a  FrnDco-Bnglish  and  Fi^B(x>-Gonnan  ^^oe^  ii^u^fm^ 
towards  which  they  felt  attraoted  hj  the  common  bonds  of  extraction  an} 
religion.** 

To  thia  charge  clear-sighted  Frenchmen  reply  that  if  the  army  weir^ 
a  military  organisation  only,  and  not  a  clerical  agency  as  well,  the 
qaestioQ  of  race  and  religion  would  never  have  been  mixed  np  in  aa 
iBsne  which  has  to  do  eolely  with  the  adEninistration  of  jostice.  Ae 
for  the  reproach  made  against  the  Jewish  capitalists,  it  is  equally' 
applicable  to  all  exploiters,  whatever  their  religious  oreed,  Thia  par- 
ticalar  moment,  too,  when  Christian  and  Aryan  Europe  is  clamorously 
urging  upon  its  Governments  the  desirability  of  appropriating  by 
brute  force  the  remaining  riches  of  the  Mongolian  races,  is  not  very 
happily  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  the  Jews  of  being  the  only 
possessors  of  easily  gotten  gold. 

The  worship  of  the  army  and  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
its  leaders  are  therefore  clever  moves  made  by  Clericalism  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  1a  R6p oblique.  If  Frenchmen  approve  Clericalism, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  gratify  their  taste:  the 
Clericals  could  mot  possibly  bring  any  disgrace  on  the  Third  Republic, 
and  they  might  introduce  many  serious  reforms.  But  the  comic 
element  of  the  spectacle  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  priest-eaters 
like  M.  Rochefort  are  unconsciously  doing  the  work  of  their  bitterest 
enemies  with  energy  and  joy.  That  the  Clericals  should  proclaim 
their  friends  and  pQpils,  the  generals^  above  the  law  of  the  land  is 
quite  natural^  the  moment  that  the  doctrine  baa  a  reasonable  chance 
of  being  accepted.  But  that  a  *'  Red  Radical  "  should  undertake  to 
carry  ont  their  will  is  part  of  the  farce  which  is  never  absent  from 
the  most  earnest  movements  of  the  French  people. 

The  defective  ideas  of  judicial  procedure  entertained  by  Dreyfns's 
military  judges  led  to  the  Dreyfus  gdchis  which  we  now  behold  in 
France,  and  the  desire  to  justify  the  results  of  the  court-martial, 
rather  than  compromise  the  judgment  of  the  officers,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity longed  for  and  utilised  by  the  clerico-military  party  to  set 
themselves  above  the  State.  There  may  have  been  personal  motives 
of  an  innocent  but  irrelevant  kind  as  well,  as  there  are  in  every 
movement  originated  by  men.  General  Mercier,  who  was  the  War 
Minister  at  the  time^  had  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in  consequence  of 
the  Madagascar  campaign,  and  would  have  welcomed  as  a  godsend 
any  opportunity  which  might  enable  him  to  become  his  country's 
saviour.  This  opportunity  came  in  the  form  of  the  secret  docnment. 
General  Mercier  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  General  Boisdeffre,  made 
the  most  of  it,  and  caused  Dreyfus  to  be  buried  alive  on  its  evidence. 
They  could  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  document — ^in  so  far  as  it 
represented  that  the  treason  was  oonunitted  in  ^vour  of  Germany-*- 
must  be  a  forgery.     And  to  make  euch  a  oonfeasion  after  Hexr  von 
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Billow's  declaration  would,  in  the  judgment  of  most  Frencbmen7 
have  been  to  damage  the  prestige  of  the  officers  1  The  document 
was  said  to  hare  been  stolen  from  the  waste-paper  basket  of  the  German 
ambassador,  a  statement  which  was  a  priori  wildly  improbable  and, 
since  the  declaration  of  the  German  Goremment,  utterly  untenable. 
*'  Who/  asks  M.  Cl^menceau  in  his  Aurore,  **  who  is  the  agent  who 
for  a  large  reward  handed  oyer  to  the  War  Ministry  the  papers  attri- 
buted to  Dreyfus  ?  He  evidently  made  himself  guilty  of  a  terrible 
deception."  The  opinion  whicb  now  seems  most  probable  is  that  the 
documents  were  forged,  not  stolen.  But  on  all  these  matters  the 
authorities  are  silent,  lest  by  making  public  even  a  particle  of  truth 
they  should  hopelessly  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  army,  whose  leaders 
have  the  whip-hand  of  the  civil  authority.  The  evidence  adduced  at 
the  Zola  trial  has  enabled  the  main  issues  of  the  Dreyfus  case  to  be 
put  in  a  very  small  compass.  Either  the  ex-Captain  was  condemned 
on  the  evidence  of  the  bordereau  or  on  that  of  some  document  Now 
the  hordcreau  would  not,  according  to  the  experts  themselves,  be  enough 
to  convict  any  man.  Aud  if  there  was  another  document,  it  was  not 
shown  to  the  prisoner  nor  to  bis  counsel,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
trial  whatever,  but  a  disguised  lettre  de  cachet  which  outdoes  the  most 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  These  are  the  two 
alternatives  ;  there  is  no  third  issue. 

On  December  4  the  Prime  Minister,  M,  M^line,  said  in  the 
Chamber,  "At  present  there  is  no  Dreyfus  question/'  From  this 
formula  it  was  clear  that  the  Minister  allowed  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  question  might  be  yet  evolved.  But  an  hour  later  the 
War  Minister,  General  Billoti  rose  up  and  declared  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  Dreyfus  question  at  all^  and  that  he  pledged  his 
honour  and  his  conscience  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty^  In  other  words, 
the  civil  government  implied — and  doubtless  not  without  grounds — 
that  circumstances  might  make  a  revision  of  the  trial  neoasaaiy^ 
whereas  the  representative  of  the  army  maintained  that  the  cJiose  jugie 
was  closed  and  done  with  and  the  military  judges  infallible.  M«  Zola*s 
honest  but  sweeping  accusations  caused  M.  M^line  to  rise  once  more, 
and  to  explain  that  only  one  of  the  novelist's  many  accusations — that 
against  the  court-martial — would  be  traversed  in  a  court  of  justioe^ 
the  reason  being  that  the  other  parties  insulted  were  hfgh  above  all 
attacks^  and  that  the  Government  could  not  think  of  submitting  the 
honour  of  generals  to  the  verdict  of  a  civil  court.  This  is  regarded 
as  M.  Meline's  act  oi  submission  to  the  clerico-military  party.  The 
Figaro,  which  represents  this  party  in  the  Press,  soon  afterwards 
called  upon  the  Government  to  enact  special  laws  to  protect  the  army 
and  its  leaders  from  being  insulted.  And  a  Bill  may  yet  be  brought 
in  by  the  Clerical  leader  and  parliamentary  chief  of  the  military  party, 
Comte  de  Mun,  after  which  it  will  be  a  penal  o&ence  even  to  hint 
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aajtliiiig  against  such  modern  French  Bayartk  as  the  clever  Colonel 
du  Patj  de  Clam  and  the  honourable  and  gallant  Major  Esterhazy, 

Yet  the  French  army^  however  glorioua  its  traditions,  is  not  above 
criticism,  whether  we  consider  the  leaders  or  the  rank  and  file. 
General  Mercier  himself,  who  organised  the  Madagascar  expedition, 
made  grave  mistakes  and  aerions  miscalculations  which  caused  the 
hearts  of  France's  enemies  to  beat  with  delight.  The  generals  of 
Metz  and  Sedan  fame  were*  perhaps,  infallible  and  above  criticism ; 
bnt  simple  erring  men,  such  as  the  Germans  had^  would  have  served 
their  country  better.  Boulanger  was  another  of  the  generals  who, 
according  to  M*  Meline's  theory,  dwell  above  the  law ;  and  if  he  and 
bis  doings  had  not  been  criticised  in  time,  where  would  the  Republic 
bo  to-day  ?  The  great  army  of  the  First  Republic  was  led  by  many 
generals  who,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  and  his  heirs, 
fought  like  tigers  against  the  King  and  his  heira  for  the  Republic  One 
and  Indivisible.  All  through  the  present  century  the  same  spectacle 
has  been  witnessed  :  Orleanist,  Bourbon,  Imperial^  and  Republican 
officers  fighting  for  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  monarch  or  the  Republic 
to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance.  Yet  nobody  ever  dreamed  of 
calling  them  apostates,  renegades,  perjurers,  or  anything  but  **  men  of 
spotless  honour/'  But  infallible  they  certainly  were  not — even  in 
their  own  estimation.  The  curious  and  farcical  side  of  this  apotheosis 
of  the  military  party  lies  in  the  public  statements  made  by  Deputies 
and  military  men,  that  the  Bayards  of  the  French  army  are  subjected 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  their  letters  intercepted,  read,  and  copied, 
and  their  secrets,  when  they  have  any,  registered  and  classified. 
Colonel  Picf|uart  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  Major 
Eiterhazy'd  private  letters,  and  even  a  patriot  like  Lockroy  had  to 
employ  a  rose  to  prevent  his  private  correspondence  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  curious  authorities.  Picquart  himself  was  shadowed 
and  spied  by  his  own  militar}^  colleagues  and  subordinates.  The 
TcmpSf  which  is  one  of  ihfl_iew_seriou8  jiewspfipetaan  France^  regrets 
that  the  general  demoralisation  has  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the 
people  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  disease,  which  is  now  almost 
incurable.  A  more  severe  judgment  than  this  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  French  people  have  never  dared  to  pronounce. 

And  this  is  the  BVance  which,  protected  by  God  and  the  I*ope  and 
periodically  visited  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  eager  to  spread  the  boons 
of  civilisation  and  culture  among  the  unsophisticated  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  the  exclusion  of  Teutonic  peoples  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  few  indi- 
viduals, or  even  a  powerful  party  which  is  divorced  from  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  people.  The  people  are  as  blind,  clamorous, 
and  rabid  as  their  leaders.  They  glory  in  '*  spitting  "  upon  the  few 
man  who  would  heal  their  wounds  and  illumine  their  intelligence,  and 
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who  are  possessed  of  ciyic  courage  and  backbone.  The  very  youth 
of  France,  the  "young  idea"  at  univeraities  and  public  schools,  which 
in  all  other  countries  throws  in  its  lot  with  Quixotic  chivalry  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  forms  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  reactionary  and 
fanatical  obscurantism.  The  flower  of  France's  youth  waxes  enthusi- 
astic at  the  mention  of  the  magic  name  of  the  chivalrous  Esterbazy, 
and  would,  if  it  had  its  way^  crucify  Zola^  Jaurt^s  and  Gl6menceau. 

Nor  is  there  anything  very  surprising  in  this.  The  leaders  of 
French  thought  are,  with  few  exceptions,  mere  stylists  and  word* 
mongers,  who  deal  in  gush-coloured  phrases  and  courageously  condemn 
science  and  light.  Intellectual  France  is  split  up  into  two  camps, 
the  clerical  and  the  secular,  between  whom  in  essentials  there  is  but 
a  distinction  devoid  of  difference.  The  Clericals  have  succeeded  in 
materialising  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  and  have  for  years  past  been 
living  on  the  intellectual  pabulum  supplied  by  impostors  like  Leo 
Taxil.  This  clever  gentleman  fabricated  stories  which  a  German 
schoolgirl  woald  reject  as  lying  monstrosities  and  which  all  clerical 
France  received  as  gospel  truth.  He  described  the  frequent  and 
periodic  visits  of  the  devO  in  proprid  persona  to  the  lodges  of  Free- 
masons, and  he  announced  the  birth  of  Antichrist's  grandmother^ — 
a  Jewish  maiden — in  an  hotel  in  Egypt,  A  lady  named  Diana  Yaughan^ 
who  never  had  any  existence,  was  described  as  a  witness  to  the 
palavers  of  the  devil  with  the  Freemasons,  and  as  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  true  Church*  And  not  only  was  this  invisible  lady  believed  in 
and  encouraged  by  the  French  prelates,  but  she  was  formally  blessed 
by  Pope  Leo  XIIL  And  when  some  eighteen  months  ago  Leo 
Taxil  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  had  for  years  been  befooling  all 
Catholic  France,  and  that  no  Diana  Vaughan  existed,  Catholic  France 
declined  to  accept  his  word  and  still  to  a  large  extent  firmly  believes 
in  the  devil's  visits  to  the  Freemasons,  and  in  the  birth  of  Antichrist  s 
mother  in  an  Egyptian  hotel.  Such  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  intel- 
lectual France. 

The  non-clerical  moulders  of  French  thought  are  mostly  men  of  a 
similar  cast  of  mind.  They  are  admirably  represented  by  M.  Ferdiuanc 
Brunetit^re,  the  present  editor  of  the  licvue  de^  Dciuo  Mondes^  who 
said  to  have  at  his  finger's  ends  every  little  anecdote  that  was  ever 
narrated  or  invented  about  Moliure,  Racine,  Comeille  and  Alexandre 
Dumas.  This  accomplished  gentleman  is  an  unbeliever,  from 
clerical  point  of  view;  but  he  is  also  a  persona  g^raiissima  at  the 
^^aticanJ  and  his  Ileviic  is  patronised  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  army. , 
This  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  which  puzzle  the  unsophisticated 
foreigner  in  France,  until  he  has  obtained  the  clue ;  then  everything  is 
clear.  M.  Brnneti^re,  it  appears*  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery  with 
which  all  the  infiuential  circles  of  French  society  are  positively  enchan ted, 
and  which,  if  true>  will  do  more  harm  in  Germany  than  the  most 
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Bncceasfnl  war  of  revanche.  He  has  discoTered  that  science  is  bank- 
rupt aod  hopelesslj  insolveDt,  and  France  feels  that  he,  as  a  rhetari- 
ctaQ|  mast  knov^^  and  has,  therefore,  accepted  his  word  for  it  He 
wanted  science  to  tell  him,  in  daur  rfwis^  what  the  root  of  all  things 
was,  and  scieoce  ignored  the  question  and  the  questioner.  Her 
silence,  when  thus  intelligently  interrogated^  clearly  proves  that  her 
pretensions  are  ridiculous.  The  Clericals/ so  to  say,  clapped  the  dis- 
tinguished discoverer  on  the  back,  delighted  to  be  told  that  if  they 
knew  nothing  it  was  because  there  was  nothing  to  know ;  female  fashion- 
able France,  charmed  to  learn  that  its  ignorance  had  suddenly  become 
the  acme  of  knowledge,  smiled  on  the  intellectual  Titan  who  had 
gained  this  remarkable  victory,  and  the  young  generation  flocked  to 
hear  the  new  prophet  who  has  now  numerous  disciples  and  promising 
adepts.  Prominent  among  these  are  MM«  L^on  Daudet  and  Brieux. 
The  former,  applying  in  his  **  Morticoles  '*  the  new  doctrine  to  facts  of 
everyday  life*  depicts  the  moat  eminent  French  doctors  as  stupid 
quacks  or  brigands,  while  the  latter,  in  his  drama  **  L^fivasion,"  which 
was  represented  at  the  Th^Atre  Franpaise,  proves  that  science  is  not 
merely  impotent  bat  positively  baneful,  inasmuch  as  it  demoralises 
and  ruins  young  lives  that  might  have  been  happy  and  useful  had 
it  never  existed.  And  it  is  question  in  all  these  things,  not  of  an 
abuse  or  a  false  show  of  knowledge,  but  of  real  genuine  science  at 
its  best.  It  will  take  the  stolid,  stubborn  Germans  whole  genera- 
tions before  they  can  fathom,  adopt  and  assimilate  this  marvellona 
discovery,  and  meanwhile  the  French  will  have  had  ample  time  to 
gamer  in  all  the  fruits. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  without  a  certain  show  of  reason, 
that  the  real  France  is  inarticulate,  and  that  her  characteristics  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  her  noisy  spokesmen.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
those  who  know  the  country  best  affirm  that  she  ia  not  only  inarti- 
culate like  Acta3on,  but  also,  like  him,  wholly  transmuted,  so  that  her 
own  friends  no  longer  recognise  her.  The  population  of  the  provinces, 
especially  of  the  rural  districts,  is  said  to  be  sound  at  heart.  And 
it  is  so,  to  the  extent  to  which  soundness  is  Bynonymous  with  thrift, 
industry,  and  an  overpowering  thirst  for  gold.  They  toil  and  spin 
and  keep  the  finances  of  the  Republic  on  a  basis  which  seems  fairly 
sound  ;  bat  material  prosperity  is  their  aim,  their  mission,  their 
ideal,  and  to  it,  as  to  a  modem  Moloch,  they  sacrifice  the  future  of 
that  pairie  whose  name  is  so  often  on  their  Ups.  In  the  year  1841 
Germany  and  France  had  the  same  population*  To-day  the  Germans 
outnumber  the  French  by  14,000,000  souls,  and  yet  in  1891  above 
67^000  foreigners  had  become  French  by  naturalisation.  During  the 
past  seven  years  the  number  of  births  in  Germany  has  been  double 
that  of  France.  But  then  the  French  family  of  two  or  three  children 
ia  better  off  than  the  German  household  of  five  or  six,  can  enjoy  more 
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comforts,  and  more  easily  caltivate  the  charity  that  b^ina  at  home. 
The  parsuit  of  material  well-being,  althongh  it  nndonbtedly  poBBesses 
its  own  peculiar  advantages,  woold  seem  to  saffer  by  being  carried 
too  far.  Tet  this  is  the  main  characteristic  trait  of  the  French 
population  which  is  described  as  inarticulate. 

As  for  higher  ideals,  it  is  difficult  to  name  one  in  which  France  can 
be  said  to  believe,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  politicfd 
or  ethical    monstrosity  incapable  of  exciting  her  wildest  enthusiasm. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  French  vives  and  ii  has  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
which  contain  the  concentrated  history  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
The  lesson  they  embody  is  instructive  and  self-evident.     In  T788  the 
people  cried^  '*  LoQg  live  the  King !  Long  live  the  nobility !  Long  live 
the  clergy!"     In  1789,    ''Down  with  the  nobility!  Down  with  the 
Bastille  I  Long  live  Necker  and  Mirabeau  !  Long  live  Orleans  and  the 
clergy  !  "     In  1791,  "  Down  with  the  nobles  I  Down  with  the  priests ! 
No  Qoi  any  more  !  Down  with  Necker  !  Long  live  Bailly  and  Lafay- 
ette !  Down  with  Bailly ! "    In  1793,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
<<  Down  with  Louis  Capet !  Down  with  the  Monarchy  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  '92 !  Long  live  the  B6pnblique !  Long  live  freedom,  equality, 
fraternity  !  Long  live  the  Girondists !  "     During  the  second  half  of 
the  same  year :  ^'  Down  with  the  nobles,  the  rich  and  the  priests ! 
Long  live  the  Jacobins !  Long  live  Robespierre !  Long  live  Marat,  the 
people's  friend !  Long  live  the  Terror !  "     In  1794  :  **  Down  with  the 
Girondists !  Long  live  the  guillotine  ! ''     In  1794-95  :  *'  Down  with 
the  Terror  and    the  executioners !  Down  with  Robespierre ! "     In 
1795-1799  :  "  Long  live  the  Directory  !  Long  live  Bonaparte  !  Down 
with  the  Directory !  Long  live  the  First  Consul !  "     In  1799-1808  : 
^  Down  with  the  Consul !  Down  with  the  R6publique !  Long  live  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  !  Hurrah  for  the  War  and  the  Legion  d'Honneur ! 
Long  live  the  Court !  Long  live  the  Empress  Josephine  !  "     In  1809- 
1813  :  **  Down  with  the  Pope  !  Down  with  Josephine !  Long  live  Marie 
Louise  !  Down  with  Napoleon,  the  Oppressor,  the  Tyrant !  Down  with 
the  Eagles  !  Long  live  the  legitimate  King  !  Long  live  the  Allies  !  ** 
In  1815  (March  1)  :  **  Down  with  the  Allies !  Down  with  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Legitinuste!  Long  live  Napoleon!"  In  the  same  year  on  June  1 : 
*'  Down  with  the  Corsican  adventurer !  Down  with  the  Army  !  Down 
with  the  traitors  Ney  and    Lavalette!  Long  live  King  Louis  the 
desired !  "    In  1816-1830  ;   **  Long  live  Charles  X.  the  much  beloved ! 
Do^n  with  Charles  X.  and  the  Bourbons !  Long  live  Louis  Philippe, 
the  Citizen  King !  "    In  1848  :  "  Down  with  Louis  Philippe  !  Long  live 
Lamartine  !  "    In  1849  :  **  Down  with  Lamartine  !  Long  live  the  Presi- 
dent !   Down  with    liberty  of  the  Press  and   the  Clubs ! "     1850 : 
**Long  live  Napoleon!"     In   1851:  **Down   with  the  Assembl6e ! 
Long  live  the   Emperor  !  ''     In  1852  ;  **  Down  with  the  R6publique! 
Long  live  the  Empire ! "    In  1855 :  '*  Down  with  Russia  ! "    In  1859  : 
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"Down  with  Austria!  Viva  I'ltalia !  Viva  Garibaldi!"  In  1869: 
"  Down  with  the  authoritative  Empire  !  Long  live  the  Parliamentary 
Empire!  Long  live  Ollivier  ! '*  In  1870,  in  May:  "  LoDg  live  the 
Constitution!  Long  live  the  Imperial  Dj  nasty  !  **  In  July:  "To 
Berlin,  to  Berlin  !  "  In  September  :  **  Down  with  the  Empire  !  Long 
live  the  R6pablique  !  LoDg  live  Trochu  !  **    In  October  :  **  Down  with 

iTrochu  !  Long  live  the  Commune  !  Long  live  Gambetta  !  '*  In  1871 : 
Long  live  Thiers  !  Down  with  Gambetta  !  **  In  March  :  **  Long  live 
the  Commune  !  Down  with  Thiers  !  "  In  May  :  '*  Long  live  Thiers  \ 
Long  live  MacMahon  !  Down  with  the  Commune  !  **  In  1872  :  "  Long 
live  Thiers!  Vive  la  Kupublique !  "  In  1873:  **  Vive  MacMahon  !*' 
In  1874:  "Vive  rAmnestie !  Down  with  MacMahon!"  In  1879: 
'^Vive  Grevy!  Down  with  Gambetta!"  In  1881:  "Vive  Gam- 
betta  !  Down  with  Gr^vy  !  Vivo  Lesseps I ''    In  1887  :  "Vive Camot ! 

'Vive  Boulanger  !  **  In  1889  :  "  Down  with  the  Panamists  !  Down 
with  Boulanger!"  In  1895:  "Long  live  the  Tsar!'*  In  1898: 
"  Vive  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Brotherhood !  Down  with  the  Jews ! 
Vive  TArm^e  !  Conspuez  Zola  !  **  * 

Thi3  changeful  people,  which  has  thus  substituted  ritual  for  religion, 
and  a  belief  in  the  visits  of  devils,  angels,  and  Antichrist's  grand- 
mother for  the  simple  and  sublime  teachings  of  Jesus  ;  which  has  made 
the  nam^  of  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood  synonymons  with  a 
system  of  oppression,  corrupt  favouritism,  racial  hatred,  and  ignoble 
espionage  to  which  Turkey  alone  offers  a  suitable  parallel ;  whidi 
solemnly  raises  the  negation  of  all  science  to  an  article  of  salutary 
belief  ;  which  delights  to  drag  in  the  mire  to-day  the  idols  to  which  it 
oHered  debasing  fetish  worship  yesterday  ;  which  systematically  con- 
tributes to  end  the  French  race  and  ruin  the  ch^c  patrk^  lest  it 
should  forfeit  some  of  the  petty  comforts  of  life — it  is  this  same  people 
which  proudly  claims  to  have  been  entrusted  by  heaven  with  the  missioa 
of  spreading  light  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  colonising 
territories  ten  times  more  extensive  than  the  Prance  which  it  cannot 
populate !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gambetta's  friends  in  the 
Radiw^l  should  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things  and  say :  "  At  present 
there  is  nothing  more  to  lose,  not  even  honour  !  .  ,  ,  There  is  no 
Eepublic  any  more,  neither  are  there  Republicans,  There  are  neither 
men  nor  women,  but  only  Jesuits  !  "  Voltaire  knew  his  countrymen 
well,  although  it  was  not  given  him  to  see  the  afltonishing  things 
which  this  generation  has  seen.  And  this  is  how  he  expressed^  him- 
self in  a  letter  written  to  D'Alembert  in  1766,  and  which  has  just 
been  published  for  the  first  time  by  the  Froiule  :  *'  I  shall  soon  die. 
I  despise  this  land  of  monkeys  and  tigers  in  which  my  mother  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  bringing  me  into  the  world." 


•  CL  FSrankfurter  Zeitttng,  Kebruftry  12,  18^ 
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GREECE  is  to  be  pnt  nnder  foreign  tutelage  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  creditors.  This  is  the  net  product  of  her  inconBiderate 
attempt  to  wrestle  with  and  prevail  over  the  Turk,  whose  one  govern- 
ing attribute  is  an  immeasurable  capacity  to  slay.  A  majority  of 
people  will  probably  say  that  the  decision  of  the  Powers  serves  Greece 
right,  and  even  the  friends  of  Hellenic  emancipation  may  be  ready  to 
admit  that  this  solution  of  the  present  acute  phase  of  the  eternal 
Eastern  Question  is  better  than  another  war — a  war  in  which  all 
Europe  might  have  been  involved.  It  is  not  my  object  to  axgue  these 
points.  Something  of  greater  importance  to  the  progress  of  mankind 
than  even  the  staving  off  of  wars  appears  to  me  to  be  suggested  by 
this  patch  up  of  the  Greek  crisis,  which  is  one  more  example  of  the 
control  which  the  silent,  all-pervading  army  of  the  international 
usurers  has  come  to  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Had 
there  been  no  Greek  bonds  on  the  Bourses  of  Europe,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Greece  would  have  been  left  to  her  fate.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  fight  out  her  destiny,  or  to 
die  in  the  hands  of  her  conquerors.  I  am  not  studious  to  inquire. 
What  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  civilisation  'at  large  is  the  fact 
itself  that  here,  once  again,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  about  to 
constitute  themselves  the  bailiffii  in  charge  of  an  insolvent  State  for 
behoof  of  its  creditors.  Whence  arises  this  creditor  influence  ?  What 
is  it  going  to  lead  to  ?  Is  it,  in  sum,  making  for  good  or  for  evil  in 
the  destinies  of  men  ? 

I  am  not  able  fully  to  answer  these  questions ;  no  man  can,  at  least 
not  yet.  The  conditions  are  too  new,  the  data  too  indefinite  and 
scanty;  and,  moreover,  good  so  often  comes  out  of  evil,  or  what 
appears  evil  to  us,  that  dogmatism  on  such  questions  is  inadmissible. 
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All  that  can  be  done  with  safety  is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  salient 
features  of  modem  international  finance*  with  the  object  of  revealing 
ite  drift,  and,  if  possible,  of  discovering  some  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  its  power  in  shaping  the  developments  of  modem  civilisation. 
It  must  be  plain  to  the  meanest  comprehension  that  a  new  basis  of 
international  comity  is  rapidly  being  established  in  every  conntry. 
Nations  are  not  only  getting  divided  into  debtor  and  creditor  nations, 
but  each  one  of  them  which  lays  claim  to  be  in  any  manner  civilised 
has  within  it  a  subdivision  of  classes,  becoming  more  and  more  marked, 
whose  interests  are  principally  those  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It  may 
not  always  be  that  the  rich  are  growing  more  rich  and  the  poor  more 

I  poor,  bat  snch  mnst  be  the  general  tendency.  Taxation  itself  deter- 
mines the  fortunes  of  the  multitude  of  the  people  now  in  eveiy 
country,  and  the  heavier  taxation  becomes  the  sharper  tends  to  become 
the  dividing*line  between  the  *'  Haves  '*  and  the  **  Have-nots," 

Debt,  too,  is  a  great  determining  factor  everywhere  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxation.  Of  late  years  the  passion  for  warlike  display  has 
entered  into  competition  with  it,  but  this  passion  could  not,  in  most 

^caaefli  be  gratified,  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  given  for  creating  freeh 
debts.  This  is  true  of  every  European  nation,  even,  in  a  modified 
extent,  of  Great  Britain  itself.  The  more,  therefore,  the  passion  for 
enlarged  and  always  enlar^ng  military  expenditure  becomes  dominant 
in  the  sentiment  of  a  people,  the  greater  tends  to  become  the  power 
of  the  usurer  over  its  fortunes*  Looking  abroad,  we  see  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  ay,  Switzerland  the  Happy 
itself,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Serbonian  Bog  of  debt. 
Across  the  Atlantic  the  same  spectacle  meets  the  eye.  Debts  are,  no 
doubt,  created  for  other  purposes.  Civilisation  demands  so  much,  and 
the  masses  of  men  are  so  poor,  or  so  mean,  that  every  description  of 
work  calculated  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  people  is 
accomplished  by  the  help  of  the  usurer*  And  in  the  United  States 
-debt  is  often  the  mere  corollary  of  administrative  turpitude.  Supreme 
over  all,  however,  is  the  debt  born  of  wars  and  of  the  love  of  warlike 
display.  The  more  this  folly  is  indulged  in,  the  deeper  is  the  hold 
the  great  masters  of  usury  secure  over  the  springs  of  a  nation's  life. 
Not  only  do  the  obligations  they  create  for  future  generations  to  bear 
draw  more  and  more  of  the  substance  of  the  people  into  the  pockets 
of  money-lenders,  but  they  frequently  necessitate,  by  their  intolerable 
pressure,  a  leaning  on  the  help  of  great  finance-houses  to  a  degree 
which  places  the  political  institutions  of  a  conntry  more  and  more 
under  their  thumb. 

It  does  not  seem  good^  or  bodeful  of  good,  that  mankind  should 
be  thus  enslaved.  I  have  never  been  able  to  differentiate  the  fate  of 
the  individual  from  that  of  men  in  the  mass  in  estimating  the  conse- 
quences, intellectual  and  moral,  arising  from  living  under  a  condition 
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of  permanent  mortgage.  The  effects  are  merely  longer  in  revealing 
tbemselves  in  the  nation  than  in  the  individual.  Debt  tends  to 
enslavement  always  and  onder  all  circumstances.  I  do  not  mean 
such  debt  as  a  merchant  has  continually  to  contract  in  the  course  of 
his  business.  The  fluctuating  obligations  of  such  to  his  banker  are 
but  as  the  waggons  that  convey  merchandise  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  is  of  permanent  and  immovable  debts  I  speak.  These,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  burdensomeness — and  a  time  comes  when  all  permanent 
debts  are  burdensome — ^tend  to  degrade  the  debtor.  The  individual 
in  debt  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  the  slave  of  the  creditor ;  the  com- 
munity, equally  a  slave  it  may  be,  knowing  not  what  ails  it,  turns  in 
upon  itself,  and  evolves  out  of  its  griefs  and  discontent  the  elements 
which  one  day  combine  to  burst  social  order  asunder. 

The  great  "  Golden  International " — composed  not  of  Jews  exdn- 
sively,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  of  all  men,  of  whatsoever 
nationality,  who  invest  their  money  in  the  public  debts  of  civilised 
communities — at  the  head  of  which  the  powerful  banks  and  bankers 
of  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe  mostly  stand,  seems  to  me  to  give 
no  sort  of  attention  to  the  dangers  lying  ahead  for  its  system  of 
binding  all  nations  together  in  the  meshes  of  their  public  debts  net, 
a  system  now  so  perfect  and  invulnerable-locking.  It  probably  thinks 
itself  much  safer  with  only  blind  democracies  to  handle  and  begnile 
than  the  money-lenders  of  the  Middle  Ages  felt  when  in  contact  with 
needy  and  unscrupulous  monarchs.  A  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  oonld 
destroy  the  Knights  Templars,  as  the  easiest  way  to  squar^  his  heavy 
debt  to  the  Order ;  a  Charles  the  Dissolute  of  England  could  shut  up 
the  Exchequer  and  suffer  the  goldsmiths  who  had  trusted  him  to  go 
bankrupt,  and  none  dared  to  cry  ''  Pay  up,  thou  monster."  But  the 
roots  of  modem  money-lending  on  a  national  or  corporate  scale  strike 
far  down  into  the  depths  of  national  interests  and  bind  by  invisible 
cords.  Every  parsimonious  rentier  in  France  who  has  scraped 
together  enoagh  to  purchase  an  income  of  five  or  ten  francs  a  year  in 
the  Great  Book  of  the  National  Debt  is  an  ally  of  the  potentates  of 
finance,  who  can  say  to  the  political  puppets  to  whom  power  is  given 
by  the  ''  votes "  of  the  enfranchised,  ''  This  tax  shall  you  impose,'* 
**  This  bribe  must  you  distribute."  Only  when  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  begotten  of  the  waste  which  always  attends  the  free  creation 
of  debt,  rises  to  a  height  which  submerges  the  said  reiUier,  or  when 
the  burdens  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  people  as  a  whole  reach  a 
height  that  threatens  to  cause  the  entire  fabric  of  State  credit  to 
founder  in  bankruptcy,  is  there  a  coalescence  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
nation  to  be  feared  by  the  men  who  hold  them  as  pawns  in  the  inter- 
national game  of  ^'  high  "  finance.  A  combined  revolt  against  the 
masters  in  usury  is  a  possibility  of  the  future  these  leaders  and 
pawnees  of  republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires  should  not  wholly  leave 
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out  of  view.  It  might  destroy  thenij  and  with  them  much  of  what  is 
moat  valuable  and  precious  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind. 

This  brings  me  to  what  is,  ader  all,  the  true  subject  of  this  paper. 
I  put  the  statement  crudely  in  a  sentence.  The  ways  of  *'  high 
fiuance  *'  are  not  exactly  immoral,  but  completely  non-moraL  The 
great  loan  dealers  never  ask  whether  it  would  be  good  for  an 
applicant  for  money  to  have  it.  They  merely  look  to  see  if  they  can 
make  the  operation  of  lending  pay  themselves.  In  ordinary  afTaira 
this  might  seem  check  sufficient  against  over* borrowings  bat  it  is  in 
actual  fact  nothing  of  the  sort  when  nations  are  played  with.  A 
process  of  borrowiug  has  once  been  started,  by  countries  like  Spain, 
say,  or  Pgrtugalj  or  this  unhappy  Greece.  Gradually  more  and  more 
money  is  required  by  the  borrowing  Governments  to  pay  for  further 
€ixtravaganceSj  and  to  meet  the  charges  on  loans  already  emitted. 
The  finance  house  is  applied  to,  and  it  merely  increases  the  severity  of 
its  terms  in  proportion  to  the  risk.  Uenally,  if  not  invariably,  the 
borrower  who  has  become  enmeshed  in  the  net  is  nourished  with  a 
series  of  temporary  advances  at  sufficiently  onerous  rates  to  insure 
humility ;  and  these  go  on  until  the  total  has  become  too  large  for 
convenient  handling,  or  until  the  moment  seems  op  porta  ne  to  throw 
the  risk  on  to  the  **  investing  classes/'  Then  a  **  new  loan"  is 
launched,  and  the  old  process  begins  anew.  Never  by  any  chance  is 
the  needy  borrower  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 

At  the  present  moment  the  '*  credit "  of  such  countries  as  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  civilised  community  more  or  less,  is  being  sustained  by  this 
means.  The  lords  of  **  high  "  finance  have,  indeed,  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  in  many  countries  that  they  themselves  are  the  slaves  of 
the  debtor.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  with  them  whether  a  profit  is 
to  be  made  by  lending.  They  must  lend  because  the  one  essential 
element  necessary  to  success  in  selling  fresh  loans  to  the  public  is  that 
the  borrowing  country  should  **  always  be  able  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments." Appearances  must,  therefore,  be  kept  up  at  all  risks.  Once 
default  occurs,  the  emission  of  fresh  loans  becomes,  for  a  time  at  least, 
impossible.  And  then  a  moat  wearisome  process  of  **  nursing  credit  ** 
to  life  again  may  have  to  be  gone  through.  Keliance,  in  such  nursing, 
IB  placed  on  the  fact  that  men's  memories  are  short.  A  nation's 
*'  credit"  may  have  been  damaged  by  a  default  upon  its  engagements, 
but,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  merely  places  it  more  than  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wholesale  usurer.  He  does  not  abandon  it,  because 
that  would  mean  loss  of  money  to  him  ;  he  only  lends  in  smaller 
amounts  and  on  more  onerous  terms,  coaxing  and  coddling  the  delicate 
plant  of  public  confidence  the  while,  until  the  past  has  been  suffi- 
ciently forgotten  to  enable  him  once  more  to  throw  his  risks  on  the 
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shonlders  of  the  cxowd  of  small  lenders  who  follow  him.  The  *'  float- 
ing  debt  ^  is  then  once  more  '*  consolidated,"  the  unhappy  ?ictim  takes 
still  another,  and  a  deeper,  plange  into  misery,  and  all  goes  on  as 
before,  with  only  the  prospect  darker  for  the  debt-oonsomed  victim. 

Judiciously  conducted  speculations  on  the  Bourses  frequmtly  aid  in 
the  sale  of  a  new  loan,  whose  raisan  d!itrt  is  the  desire  of  financiiWB 
to  get  back  their  own  with  usury.  If  the  nominal  borrower's  affiurs, 
the  debtor  State's  finances,  are  made  to  look  hopeless  enough,  and  if 
ostentatious  sales  of  its  old  securities  are  effected  from  '^  influential 
quarters,"  a  rush  of  gamblers  generally  takes  place.  They  sell  and 
sell  what  they  do  not  possess,  and  have  not  the  power  to  deliver. 
All  the  time  the  houses  charged  with  the  borrower's  affiurs,  and 
intent  on  '<  making  money  "  out  of  them,  may  be  gathering  in  what- 
ever bonds  come  to  market  so  as  to  aggravate  the  scarcity  and  create, 
as  it  were,  a  vacuum  into  which  the  bonds  of  a  new  loan  may  to  some 
extent  be  flung.  When  the  markets  have  been  thus  prepared,  the 
price  of  the  old  debt  i^ay  be  run  up  I7  a  little  "  bidding  against  the 
bears,"  and  a  new  slice  of  debt  thrown  out  to  release  the  strain  of  an 
**  over-sold "  market,  and  enable  the  men  who  have  nourished  the 
insolvent  State,  with  secret  advances,  to  draw  in  its  money  advanced, 
plus  10,  it  may  be,  to  20  or  30  per  cent,  usury  and  profit.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  debt  of  Spain  has  been  handled  for  a  long 
time  past  with  the  view  to  the  sale  of  a  new  '^  funding  "  loan,  a  feat 
Cuba  has,  so  far,  rendered  unmanageable.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Bourses  short  of  Spanish  bonds  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  itself 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  play,  and  its  advances  have  been  increased 
against  deposits  of  bonds  taken  ofi*  the  market  until  its  position — 
what  between  these  and  direct  advances  to  the  Government — ^has 
become  one  of  great  weakness. 

But  what  does  the  great  financier  care  ?  So  long  as  he  sees  a 
chance  of  "  getting  out " — i.e.,  of  drawing  back  from  the  moneyed 
multitude  what  he  has  advanced  to  the  needy  State — at  a  profit  he 
never  gives  a  moment's  thought  to  the  efiects  his  policy  may  have  on 
a  nation's  future,  to  the  miseries  and  discontents  the  exactions  cansed 
by  his  demands  may  generate.  Moral  or  humanitarian  considerations 
are  wholly  outside  the  range  of  his  vision.  Should  any  good  come  of 
the  lavish  expenditure  he  either  encourages,  or  does  nothing  to  stop, 
it  comes  incidentally  and  not  of  his  good  intent.  He  is  like  the 
Erd  Gcist  in  ^'  Faust,"  "  working  and  weaving  in  endless  motion,"  to 
gather  and  keep  the  whole  world  in  bondage  to  himself.  The  smaller 
moneyed  people  who  follow  him  and  stake  their  means  in  the  adven- 
tures he  places  before  them  become  his  accomplices  in  the  business, 
the  speculators  who  essay  to  contend  against  him  are  bent  to  be  his 
tools,  and  he  plays  to  win  always. 

Beheld  without  glamour,  such  is  the  essentially  unmoral,  unhuman 
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cbarocter  of ''  high  financd/'  In  its  broadest  aspect  it  is  nothing 
better  than  a  ceaseless^  flesh-and-bloodless  effort  to  **  make  a  profit  *^ 
oat  o{  the  follies,  the  ambitions,  the  diseased  or  legitimate  aspirations, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  misfortunes  of  nations*  All  motives  are  alike  for 
borrowing  to  the  world  banker.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  this  sbonld 
be  so,  for  in  the  ultimate  result  this  system  seems  bound  to  collapse  of 
its  own  unwieldiness  and  ruthless  greed.  Expedients  like  that  to  be 
tried  in  Greece,  like  the  one  in  operation  now  in  Egypt,  cannot  always 
be  avaUabte.  Neither  Spain  nor  lesser  Portugal,  to  take  handy 
instances,  can  be  pot  in  the  possession  of  foreign  bailiffs,  and  if  all 
oountries  could  be  so  as  they  fell  into  bankruptcy  the  day  must  still 
arrive  when  their  '*  credit ''  would  be  unmarketable.  The  snowball  of 
public  debts  cannot  be  rolled  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Its  weight  must 
in  time  break  the  back  of  the  strongest  nations,  and  the  longer  the 
effective  check  of  total  bankruptcy  is  in  coming  the  faster  grows  the 
speed  at  which  Nemesis  advances. 

Look  at  ourselves,  Happy  England,  men  are  wont  to  think,  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  such  operations*  But  does  it  quite  ?  Are  not 
ar  local  debts  increasing  faster  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
luch  faster  than  our  National  Debt  is  being  redeemed  ?  Is  not 
extravagant  expenditure  the  fashion  now  in  national  finance  as  well  as 
in  private  ?  I  will  not  enlarge  on  these  questions,  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  to  drive  home  the  lessons  the  answers  to  them  may  convey. 
But  the  day  does  not  seem  very  far  off  when  the  magnates  of  finance 
may  be  dictating  to  us,  if  not  directly  then  through  one  or  other  of 
our  dependencies^  the  terms  on  which  they  are  willing  to  lift  us  out 
of  the  quagmire  into  which  we  have  deliberately  plunged.  In  India 
now  the  loan- dealer  is  our  master,  in  all  our  Colonial  dependencies, 
without  exception,  he  is  more  or  less  so.  The  one  thing  to  save  our 
West  Indian  possessions,  the  Royal  Commission,  which  has  just 
investigated  their  affairs,  tells  us,  is  money  out  of  the  Imperial 
resources,  given  or  lent.  How  long  may  it  be  before  we  have  to  go 
to  the  lenders  in  humble  mein  and  beseech  their  aid  ? 

Students  of  moral  tendencies  might  well  investigate  yet  another 
aspect  of  the  Bymptoma  underlying  this  modern  fashion  of  putting 
nations  in  pawn.  Often  the  pledging  is  done  withont  the  people's 
consent,  nay,  it  may  be  said  always  without  a  proper  statement  of  the 
case  being  laid  before  them.  A  Government  does  as  the  usurers  do, 
draws  upon  the  future  and  then  asks  for  a  Bill  of  indemnity,  on  the 
ground  that  tie  necessity  for  spending  this  money  arose  unforeseen, 
that  it  had  to  be  done  without  licence,  and  with  the  BUI  gets  power 
to  add  another  withe  to  the  bonds  already  shackling  a  nation's  freedom, 
it  may  be  to  the  very  stifling  of  its  independence.  At  the  very  best, 
must  not  this  system  of  throwing  the  load  of  the  present  on  to  future 
generations  tend    to  sap  the    moral  fibre  of  all  classes  within  it? 
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There  is  cowardice  id  the  prooeeding,  and  meanness  aa  well.  Of  tbe 
danger  to  the  stability  of  a  nation's  institntions  that  larks  in  it,  it  is, 
perhaps,  prematnre  to  speak.  It  msj  not  be  long  before  the  modem 
world  gives  ns  better  examples  to  moralise  npon  than  any  we  have 
now. 

But  one  thing  appears  to  be  plain  enough.  If  what  has  been  said 
abont  the  absence  of  all  moral  element  from  the  devices  and  combina^ 
tions  of  the  loan-dealing  fraternity  is  trne,  it  can  in  no  sense  be  for 
the  good  of  any  commnnity  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  men.  The 
more  they  caose  nations  and  settlements  to  feel  their  power,  the 
deeper  most  go  the  roots  of  social  misery,  the  stronger  within  them 
grow  the  forces  of  disintegration*  Other  elements  of  danger  may 
combine  to  hasten  the  explosion  of  these  forces,  such  as  militarism, 
especially  the  militarism  of  the  Continentj  or  the  criminal  pensions 
frauds  of  the  United  States,  but  the  exactions  of  the  loan-dealer, 
who  plays  with  a  nation^s  fate  and  fortunes  as  he  might  at  a  faro-table, 
are  by  far  the  most  potent  agents  in  bringing  the  world  face  to  face 
with  a  new  revolt  of  the  masses.  Expedients  for  staving  off  tbe 
evil  day  will  not  always  serve,  nor  can  the  developments  of  modem 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  always  keep  pace,  in  providing 
mankind  with  new  leBOurces,  with  the  mounting  demands  of  the 
ever  Lucreasing  pressure  of  national  promises  to  pay,  promises  lightly 
or  corruptly  entered  upon  and  never  really  intended  to  be  met,  bo  far 
at  least  as  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  concerned. 

Another  aspect  of  this  many-sided  question  deserves  a  word*  The 
whole  blame  must  not  be  laid  on  the  usurer.  In  conntries  like 
Egypt,  despotically  governed,  it  is  the  truth  that  the  inhabitants  have 
incurred  no  moral  responsibility  for  the  debts  laid  upon  their  shoulders 
by  their  rulera  In  England  the  responsibility  is  almost  wholly  that 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Between  these  two  extremes,  at  the  one  end 
of  which  stand  Great  Britain  (without  Ireland),  the  United  States, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and,  perhaps*  Germany  and  Austria,  and  at 
the  other*  besides  Egypt,  India,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  China,  are 
marshalled  many  degrees  of  moral  obligation,  from  the  hazy  one  of 
Central  and  some  South  American  I te publics  to  the  more  or  lesa 
defined  one  of  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  Consequently, 
before  we  can  condemn  any  country  for  **  cheating "  its  public 
creditors  by  default  upon  its  Eo-called  National  Debt,  it  is  advisable 
to  weigh  the  moral  responsibility  of  its  inhabitants  for  incurring  the 
burden  they  seek  tx>  throw  off.  Take  Greece  again  as  an  illustration, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  join  with  any  zeal  in  the  condemnations 
hurled  against  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  the  holders  of  their 
bonds,  because  debt  was  thrust  upon  Greece  from  without.  Its  rulers 
were  coaxed  and  cajoled  into  borrowing,  at  first  under  pretence  of 
delivering  the  country  and  enabling  it  to  make  progress,  and  then  in 


Jer  to  allow  the  holders  of  its  obligations,  fancied  and  floating,  to 
transfer  their  rbks  from  the  Bourses  to  the  '"  fool  public/'  In 
beoomingj  therefore,  the  men  in  possession  for  the  holders  of  Greek 
bonds,  the  Great  Powers  of  £nrop6  are  merely  associating  themselves 
with  the  more  pronouncedly  blood-socker  element  in  international 
finaace.  Were  the  pnblic  debts  of  this  small  and  incompletely 
developed  State  to  be  cnt  rigidly  down  to  the  net  valae  of  the  benefits 
and  pablic  works  its  people  at  large  now  possess,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
various  loans,  the  total  would  be  light  indeed. 

Where  debts  are  manufactured  merely  because  preceding  debts 
demand  feeding  with  moneys  a  nation's  actual  income  cannot  supply, 
as  is  the  position  with  at  least  three*fonrths  of  modern  borrowing 
countries ;  and  where  representative  institutions  exist  but  in  name,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  affix  much  of  a  moral  stigma  upon  debt  defaults  in 
the  future.  And  even  in  caaee  like  those  of  our  own  Australian 
poGsessionB,  the  moral  responsibility  will  have  to  be  divided  between 
the  people  who  inhabit  them,  and  have  votes,  and  the  money-leuders 
in  London  by  whom  they  are  beguiled.  The  truth  is  that  the  entire 
modern  custom  in  relation  to  the  contracting  of  public  debts  requires 
revi^on  in  the  interests  of  public  morals.  Future  generations  are,  for 
the  most  part,  left  completely  ont  of  the  reckoning  in  these  afTairs. 
and  very  rarely  is  the  effect  upon  the  present  generation  given  much 
greater  thought.  A  light-heartedness  prevails  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  Irishman  who,  when  he  had  accepted  a  bill,  thanked  God  that 
his  **  trouble  **  was  over.  It  is  almost  comic  to  read  the  language 
habitually  used  in  the  most  enlightened  quarters  about  the  "  funding  " 
of  *' floating  debts,"  for  example.  These  debts  are  converted  into 
bonds  and  sold  upon  the  public  market  with  the  observation  that  *^  all 
the  obligations  of  the  company,'*  or,  '^  of  the  State,  have  been  pro- 
vided for/'  A  future  generation  is  in  this  fashion  coolly  drawn  upon, 
and  never  a  thought  given  as  t^  whether  it  can  pay,  or  whether  it 
may  be  disposed  to  pay  if  it  could*  Surely  this  mental  attitude  is 
both  cowardly  and  immoral.  It  is  certainly  the  most  foolish  which 
could  be  adopted,  since  it  lures  States  and  municipalities  and  corporate 
industrial  uudertakmgs  into  positions  which  must  one  day  prove 
fertile  of  loss  and  disappointment  to  most  of  them.  Always  in  the 
long  run,  the  burden  of  obligatory  interest  tends  to  become  intolerable. 
The  productive  life  of  capital  expended,  upon  which  '*  life "  alone 
interest  can  be  genuinely  secured,  is  never  eternal^  is  of  fluctuating 
energy  always,  and  uncertain  at  the  best.  Yet  the  modern  habit  is 
to  treat  it  as  the  one  thing  sure  to  be  perennial  and  unchanging.  If 
democracies  learned  to  adopt  a  higher  view  of  these  flnancial  opera- 
tions which  now  look  so  easy  and  satisfactory,  the  "  progress  **  of 
civilisation  might  in  some  respects  be  slower,  but  unquestionably  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  enduring.     Civilisation,  built  up  on  debt,  is 
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being  ondermined  by  the  agent  which  reared  it,  and  because  it  is  sa 
it  has  a  f ntnre  far  from  assured. 

These  are  only  a  few  detached  reflections.  They  might  be  filled  in 
at  many  points,  and  some  readers  may  care  to  follow  oat  the  snggea- 
tions  these  pages  may  give  them.  To  myself  the  snlgect  is  so  old  and 
worn,  and  I  am  so  weary  at  times  of  reiterating  oonmionplaoes,  or 
what  should  be  commonplaces,  that  I  am  haunted  by  a  dread  of 
boring  the  reader  if  I  pnrsne  it  into  all  its  crannies.  Great  is  the 
development  of  man's  power  over  the  forces  of  nature,  great  his  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  and  sciences,  mightier  and  mightier  become  the 
agents  he  wields  to  conquer  and  subdue ;  and  as  &8t  as  a  new  element 
of  strength  is  acquired  it  is  put  in  pawn.  So  comes  it  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  utilised  to  multiply 
the  fetters  in  which  men  work.  In  some  countries  the  weight  of 
these  fetters  is  even  now  so  great  that  a  rage  to  throw  them  off  ha» 
entered  the  hearts  of  the  people,  a  rage  from  whence  come  aDardbiBt% 
social  revolutionists,  class  jealousies,  and  all  those  fermenting  discon- 
tents whose  energies  have  only  to  unite,  and  the  civilisation  they 
now  sullenly  sustain,  plotting  against^  would  disappear  like  a  mid- 
summer night's  dream. 

A.  J.  Wilson. 
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THERE  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of 
joxxug  atatestnen  looking  out  for  promotion.  It  is  this  ;  W©  in 
the  House  have  no  great  liking  for  being  dictated  to  by  a  clique  oi 
profeeskmal  members  of  any  persuasion.  We  don't  care  too  much  for 
having  the  law  laid  down  for  ua,  beyond,  at  all  events,  certain  well- 
defined  limits^  by  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  We  have  banished, 
perhaps  not  altogether  fairly,  the  clergy  from  our  benches.  We  may 
have  to  admit  them  if  we  ever  diae^tablish  the  Church ;  but,  if  they 
come,  we  certainly  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dictated  to  on 
ecclesiastical  8ubject«%  by  them.  The  doctors  scarcely  trouble  UB, 
having  more  profitable  employment  elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  apparently  our  young  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr*  Brodrick,  who,  when  he  was  well  coachedj  made  up  his  case 
capitally  last  year,  is  trembling  in  his  shoes  before  a  set  of  soldiers  in 
the  House  whom  he  takes  to  represent  its  voting  power  on  military 
questions.  If  I  know  anything  of  this  House,  he  is  making  a  huge 
mistake,  and  he  will  find  it  out  before  the  Session  is  over.  The 
lawyers,  at  least,  represent  in  point  of  ability  and  experience  the  very 
cream  of  the  Bar,  the  men  who  are  destined  to  be  the  heads  of 
the  profession.  If  we  listen  to  them  with  some  impatience,  why 
should  we  be  likely  to  accept  the  authority  of  these  soldiers  with- 
out inquiring  a  little  into  their  antecedents  ?  We  all  know  that  there 
is  a  long^stablished  fashion  for  the  future  heirs  of  princely  positions 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  Army,  so  as  to  sow  their  wild  oata  and 
grow  enough  hairs  on  their  chins  to  shave,  before  they  can  be  put  up 

Lfor  docile  constituencies.  Frankly,  we  know  enough  of  the  Army  to 
be  aware  that  these  are  not  the  men  who,  even  during  the  short  time 
they  are  making  a  pastime  of  the  service,  devote  themselves  with  great 
energy  to  the  study  of  their  profession.     I  give  them  full  credit  for 
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being  manly  English  gentlemen,  who,  if  a  campaign  comes  in  their 
way   whilst  they  happen   to    be  doing   their  regimental  daty,  are 
delighted  to  get  their  chance,  and  serve  with  great  pinck,  and  very 
likely  for  their  rank  with  some  distinction — the  distinction  of  manly 
courage  and  endurance.     But  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  ask  ns  to  take 
them  as  great  authorities  on  Army  organisation*     For  tiie  most  part 
they  are  capital  fellows  at  a  cover-side,  in  the  cricket-field,  or  in  a 
hunt.     Of  capacity  for  study  of  any  subject  such  as  is  neceeeary  for 
the  examination  of  the  very  complicated  questions  involved  in  the 
defence  of  our  Empire,  or  of  the  accumulated  evidence  about  it,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  altogether  innocent.     Then  again,  one  is  familiar 
in  clerical  circles  with  those  excellent  laymen  who  are  more  sacerdotal 
than  the  greatest  priest  of  them  all.     We  have  a  similar  type  figuring 
in  a  military  garb  closely  associated  with  our  soldiers,  impregnated 
with  all  their  ideas,  and  posing  as  great  military  authorities.    We  quite 
lately  had  a  fair  specimen  of  them  in  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  letters  to 
the  Times.     I  fancy  that  any  one  in  the  least  interested  in  the  matter, 
who  has  followed  out  that  controversy,  will  have  come  to  the  same  oondn- 
sion  that  I  have  done  about  it.     The  Times,  having  at  first  committed 
itself  to  sympathy  with  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  has  done  its  best  to  help 
its  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  but  nothing  can  disguise  the  utter  feeble- 
ness of  bis  final  letter.     He  began  the  discussion  by  expressions  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  for  the  capacity  of  the  civil  servants  in  the 
War' Office,   and  he  chose    as    his  representative   fool    Sir  Arthur 
Haliburton.     Whether  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  be  right  or  wrong  in  all 
his  views  may  be  a  matter   of   opinion.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
among  fair-minded  men  as  to  the  masterly  ability  and  knowledge  shown 
in  his  treatment  of  a  subject  as  to  which  all  prejudice  was  against 
him.     Mr.  Forster  has  put  himself  into  a  hopelessly  false  position  by 
the  extent  to  which  he  staked  his  case  on  proving  the  incapacity  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  engaged  in  controversy.    We  can  all  judge  of  that. 
In  the  one  matter  in  which  we  are  able  certainly  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Forster  can  be  trusted  on  his  mere  ipse  dixi  he  has  proved 
entirely  wrong ;    and  now,  confronted  with  proof  after  proof,  with 
argument  after  argument  as  to  the  incorrectness  of  much  that  be  has 
said,  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  statement  that  lu  is  quite  sure 
that  he  is  right,  and  that  he  never  would  have  entered  on  the  contro- 
versy if  he  had  not  been  quite  sure.     Heavens  above  us !     Of  all  the 
litigation  that  takes  place  in  our  law  courts,  how  much  would  there 
be  if  each  side  was  not  *'  quite  sure  "  that  they  were  right  ?     Was 
ever  such  a  feeble  ending  to  a  battle  marshalled  with  such  a  sound  of 
trumpets  ?    I  spare  Mr.  Forster  the  detailed  exposure  of  the  innumer- 
able points  in  which  he  has  been  palpably  worsted,  of   his   numerous 
mere  flippancies  and  unfair  retorts,  because  this  last  letter  is,  in  fact,  a 
surrender  at  discretion ! 
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The  point  that  makes  the  defeat  serious  is  that  this  gentl^mazi 
IB  the  spokesman,  the  practically  chosen  spokesman  of  the  military 
experts  of  the  Hoase.  fie  represented  them  last  year  in  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  most  be  admitted  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  that  instance,  not  having  his  case  well  prepared,  had  a 
good  deal  the  worst  of  the  discnssion,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
Bill,  one  for  a  partial  calling  out  of  the  reserves,  against  which  Mr« 
Arnold  Forster,  Sir  Charles  DLlke,  and  the  service  members  protested. 
Thia»  no  doabt,  gave  him  a  certain  amonnt  of  prestige,  and  appa- 
rently frightened  Mr.  Brodrick,  who,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  War 
Office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  necessarily  much  influence  with 
his  chief.  That  sncceea  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  a  is,  none  the  less, 
hardly  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  hand  over  the 
government  of  the  Army  permanently  to  a  committee  of  the  military 
members  of  the  House*  It  looks  painfully  like  such  being  the  opera- 
tion which  Mr,  Brodrick  at  present  contemplates* 

Undoubtedly,  during  debates  on  the  Army  Estimates,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  discussion  pretty  much  to  these  officers.  That 
is  because  we  have  a  complete  confidence  in  their  impotence  to  do 
any  seriouB  mischief.  We  assume  that  Minister^^  having  taken  the 
advice  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Army,  will  only  make  such  minor 
concessions  as  will  do  no  harm,  and  they  know  that,  if  they  have 
occasion  to  call  for  our  support,  we  shall  obey  the  bell  and  outvote 
these  gentlemen  ;  both  sides  of  the  House  rather  enjoying  the  opera- 
tion, despite  the  nuisance  of  being  called  in.  These  *' professionals  ** 
cannot  seriously  take  up  a  petition  of  independence.  They  will  not 
venture,  if  they  are  Unionists,  to  endanger  the  Government  The 
one  point  of  rtal  importance  to  Ministers  is  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  House  that  they  are  dealing  earnestly  with  a  question  in  which 
we  are  all  now  interested. 

There  is  a  suspicion  abroad  among  us  that.  Mr,  Brodrick  is  not 
treating  us  fairly;  that,  instead  of  caring  at  all  about  this  great  ques- 
tion of  national  security,  he  is  counting  up  votes,  making  a  fuss  about, 
trifles  in  order  to  show  what  a  great  person  he  is,  and  generally 
cadging  round  for  support  wherever  he  can  get  it.  He  raised  him* 
self  very  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  House  by  the  capacity  for 
making  a  speech  which  he  showed  when  he  kid  before  us  the  case  for 
the  increase  of  the  Guards  and  for  the  despatch  of  a  battalion  or  more 
of  them  to  Gibraltar.  It  was,  however,  a  severe  shock  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  running  round  privately  to  the,  newspaper  offices  to  get 
support  for  the  measure  by  talking  in  each  office  what  he  thought 
would  specially  go  down  in  each.  It  was  scarcely  dignilied  for 
a  Tory  Under  Secretary  with  a  huge  majority  behind  him  to  be  sug- 
gesting to  Radical  newspaper  editors  that  the  opposition  to  the  Guarda 
move  was  a  Court  and  Society  intrigue.     It  may  have  been  so,  but 
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that  was  not  the  way  to  meet  it.  Frankly,  we  did  not  like  it,  and  if 
Mr.  Brodrick  thought  that  he  ooold  do  it  sub  rosdy  without  being  cangbfe, 
he  was  mightily  mistaken. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  examine  this  bogey  which  so  frigbtens 
him,  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  nowadays  to  trace  the  career  of  cS&oesn 
in  the  Army,  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  whose  sig^natnres 
were  appended  to  the  recent  letter  about  '^  the  linked  battalion  sys- 
tem " ;  I  have  added  thereto  certain  notes  showing  the  nature  of  the 
experience  they  have  had  in  the  practical  workiug  of  line  battalions. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Guards  have  never,  up  to  this  time, 
had  any  experience  whatever  of  the  system,  and  that  even  now  the 
condition  of  their  detachment  at  Gibndtar  is  so  wholly  different  from 
that  of  any  line  regiment  as  to  afford  no  analogy.  I  propose  to 
make  certain  further  comments  on  the  list  when  I  have  laid  it  before 
the  readers  of  the  Contempobary,  but  to  a  large  extent  it  will 
for  itself. 

LIST  OF  THE  '* SERVICE  MEMBERS  COMMITTEE'' 
Wlio  signed  the  letter  of  Jan.  20.  1898,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the 

"  Linked  Battalion  System/' 
The  names  of  those  who  have  had  regimental  experience  of  line  battalions  are 

marked  with  an  *. 


Name. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Ferguson,  Bt., 
K.C.M.G.,  G.C.S.I. 


*J.  F.  Bagot.        , 


■  Service  in 

'   Regular 

Army. 

1851-65 


1873-80 


Rank  on 
Retirement. 


Captain. 


Lieutenant. 


J.  G.  A.  Baird 

1876-82 

Lieutenant. 

A.  Griffith  Boscawen      • 

A.  IJrassey      •      .  •        • 

1867-71 

Lieutenant. 

Capt.  Sir  C.  J.  Colomb  . 

1854-e9 

Captain. 

E.  F.  D.  Cotton  Jodrell. 

1868-81 

Captain. 

•  P.  H.  Dalbiac      . 

1875-90 

Captain,  from 

June  4,  1885, 

Adj  Aux.Forces. 

Nature  of  Service 

before  they   left   the 

Army. 

Gren.  Gds.  Served  in 
Crimea,  wounded  at 
Inkcrman,  has  been 
Under-Secretary  F.O., 
Governor  of  Bombay, 
Postmaster  -  General, 
&c.  &c. 

96th  Ft.  &  Gren.  Gds., 
now  Capt.  and  Hony. 
Major  Westmorland  & 
Cumberland  Yeomry. 

16th  Lancers,now  MaJ. 
Ayrshire  Yeomanry. 

Capt.  Militia  Battalion 
>   West  KentR^^ 

14th  Hussars,  subse- 
quently Col.  Oxd.  Ymy, 

Royal  Marine  Artilly. 

Rl.  Artillery,  now  Lt.- 
Colonel  2nd  Cheshire 
Engineer  Volunteers. 

Derby  Regt.,  nowLt.- 
Col.  commanding  18tli 
Middlx.  R.  V.  C.  (Hon. 

Col.:. 
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N<ime. 


Earl  of  Dalkeith 


J.  M.  Denuv 


Kt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Bart.  . 

Sir     J.    Be  van-Ed  wards, 
K.C.M.G.,C.B. 

•  Sir  Honrv  Fletcher,  Bart.    . 


H.  O.  Arnold  Forstcr 
K.  Ganter 

T.  L.  Hare      . 


Service  in 
Regular 
Army. 


Rank  on 
Retirement. 


Nature  of  Service 

before  they  lelt  the 

Army. 

L:»te  K.  Navy.  Served 
1S77  8»).  lietired  as 
Lieutenant. 

Lt.-Col.  commanding 
Ut  Dumbarton  KV.C. 


1852-9.')      Lieut. -General.      Royal  Engineers. 


1853  59 


1851-62 


1879-85 


8irA.  F.  Aclandllood,  Bart.  ,  1875-92 
H.  M.  Jessel  .  •  .  .  '  188C-90 
•  J.  W.  Laurie       .        .        .       1853-87 


Lieutenant. 


Captain. 


Lieutenant. 


Captain. 


Captain. 


Major-General 
with  hon.rankof 
Lieut. -General. 


<59th  Fr.  &  Gren.  GdP., 
was  afterwards  inYmy, 
&  Voltrs.,  now  cmmd);. 
Su>scx  Vol.  Inf.  iirgde. 


I  4tli  Dgn.  Gd<.  Served 
■  through  Crimf  an  War, 
i  now  H:;n.  Col.  Militia 
'  Bait.  Yorkshire  Rdgt. 
I 

i  Scots  Gds.  Ser>'ed  in 
Zulu  War  ;  also  Egypt 
1882  and  Suakin  1884. 
Now  Captain  Norfolk 
Artillery  Militia. 

'  Gren.  Gd?.    Served  in 

.  hgypt  1882. 

I  17th  Lancers,  now 
i  Capt.  Berks  Yeomanry. 

,  Served  in  Crimea,  Ind. 
Mutiny,  Transvaal  and 
Canadian  N.W.P.rbln. 
Was  for  many  years  in 
Canada,  from  1801. 


A.  U.  M.  Lock  wood 
C  W.  Long   .        • 

•  Lord  E.  Manners. 


II.    McCalmont.   C.B.,  Major- 
Geneial  .         .         .         . 


J.  M.  McCalmont 


1S66-83       Lieut -Colonel.    I  Coldstream  Guards. 

I860  8C    '  Mfjor  with  hon.     Royal  Artillery, 
rank  of  Lieut.-  • 
Colonel.  I 


1885- 05 


18«>5  — 


186G-74 


Capt.  Aprir9l,  .  Kilie  Brijradc.    Is  now 
retd  May  1(>, '94.  ,  Major  Militia  Battaln. 
Leicester  Regiment. 


Hon.  E.  S.  Douglas  Pennant  .       1835-91 


Still  serving. 
Captain. 

Lieutenant. 


9thLncrs,  7th  Hussr.«, 
and  4th  Drgn.  Grds. 

8th  Hussars.  Was  after- 
wards in  Ymry.,  and  is 
now  Hon.  Col.  of  the 
Antrim  Artily.  Militia. 

1st  Life  Guards. 
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LIST  OF  THK  "SERVICE  MEMBERS  COMMITTEE  "—eoxtiitMrf. 


Naxne. 

Service  in 
Regolar 
Army. 

Rank  on 

Nature  of  Serrice 

before  they  left  the 

Army. 

W.  H.  Wyndham-Qoiii  . 

1878-94 

Major. 

16thLncr8.  Serredin 
Boer  War  1881.  Now 
CapL  Ic  Honry.  Major 
Gloocester  Yeomanrj. 

F.  C.  Rasch   .... 

1867-76 

Lieutenant. 

5th  Dgn.Gds.  and  late 
Capt.  &  Honry.  Major 
Volonteer  Battalion 
Essex  Regt. 

Sir  A.  K.  RoUit      . 

— 

Lt.-Col,  (hny.  )Humber 
Sub.  Miners,  R.E. 

C.  M.  Royd 

— 

Hon.  Colonel  DuVe  of 
Lancaster*!!  Own  Ymj. 
&2nd  V.B.  LancFalrs. 

F.  S.  Kussell,  C.M.G.,  Major- 
General  .... 

1863  — 

Still  aerring. 

14th  Hrs.  &  Ist  Dgns. 

•T.M.Sandys       . 

1867-75 

Captain. 

8ervedinH.E.LC.8. 
through  Indian  Mtny. , 
exchngd  to  7th  Foot 
late  Lt..Co].  Militia 
Batt.  N.  Lane.  Kegt.  ' 

W.  S.  Kenyon-Slaney    . 

1867-92 

Colonel. 

Gren.  Gd».  Served  in 
Egypt  1882. 

Lord  Edmnnd  Talbot    . 

1875  — 

Still  serving. 

nth  Hniwars.  Private 
Sec.  to  Mr.  Brodriok. 

Viscount  Valentia . 

1864-72 

Lien  tenant.     . 

10th  Hsrs.,  now  Lt.- 
Col.  Oxford  Yeomry., 
(Hon.  Col.). 

C.  £.  Warde  .... 

1869-91 

Major.' 

4th  Hussars. 

A.  C.  E.  Welby      , 

1867-96 

Lieut. -Colonel. 

Scots  Greyi<. 

•  W.  H.  Wilson-Todd    . 

1846-55 

Captain. 

39th  Foot.  Served  in 
Crimea. 

G.  Wyndham 

1883-87 

Lieutenant.    . 

Cold.  Gds.  Served  at 
Suakin  1885.  Now 
Capt.  Cheshire  Ymry. 

A.  M.  Brookfield    . 

1873-80 

Lieutenant.    . 

13th  Hsrjs..  now  Lt.- 
Col.  1st  Cinque  Porto 
Volntn^.  (Hon.CoL). 

Of  these  thirty-nine  unanimous  gentlemen  there  are,  therefore,  seven 
only  who  have  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the  infantry  of  the 
line.  Of  these  seven.  Captain  Bagot,  after  serving  in  the  96th  for  a 
very  short  time,  was  transferred  to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  after 
seven  years*  service  in  all  left  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant,  receiving 
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%6  honorary  rank  of  captain  seventeen  years  ago.  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher  pursued  an  identical  career,  except  that  his  service  was  one 
year  shorter,  and  that  be  left  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  before  the  linked  battalion  system  came  into  existence. 
Captain  Dalbiac  lefb  the  Army  as  a  captain  seven  years  ago,  having 
spent  bis  last  five  years  with  the  auxiliary  forces*  Lord  E.  Manners 
was  ten  years  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  leaving  a  month  after  he  became 
captain  in  1S95.  None  of  these  gentlemen  ever  mw  a  shot  fired  in 
anger.  Captain  Wilson  Todd  left  the  Army  forty -two  years  ago  as  a 
captain,  after  serving  in  part  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  Captain 
SandjB  left  the  Army  twenty-three  years  ago. 

Of  course,  a  general  officer,  if  he  is  employed  in  command  of  a 
mixed  body  of  men,  acquires  experience  of  alt  arms  of  the  service  in 
a  measure,  and  is  in  some  respects  better  able  to  judge  of  the  general 
working  of  a  system  than  those  involved  in  its  details;  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  consider  how  far  any  of  the  Major-Generals  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Qenerals  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  letter  represent 
experience  of  that  kind  on  which  we  are  able  to  rely.  Major -General 
McCalmont  has  seen  more  war  service  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  thirty -nine  put  together,  if  Major-General  Laurie  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan -Edwards  be  excluded  ;  bat  there  are  sundry 
objections  to  be  taken  to  the  value  of  his  signature.  It  is  rumoured 
that  it  was  appended  by  some  mistake  ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Major-General  McCalmont  in 
the  Hoope,  I  have  my  donbts  whether  he  ever  very  clearly  knows  his 
own  mind.  I  fancy  that  under  one  set  of  influences  he  is  very  firmly 
persuaded  3ne  way,  and  under  other  infiaences  qaite  changes  his  opinion. 
In  any  case,  he  never  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  infantry, 
never  studied  it,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  he  had  ten  times  over 
signed  this  letter,  he  would  not  incline  me  to  vote  with  him.  He 
has  never  exercised  any  higher  command  than  that  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment His  dash  and  activity  as  a  man  in  the  hunting- field,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  has  spent  his  ample  means  in  rushing  out  to  see  any 
fighting  that  was  going  on  anywhere,  have  given  him  exceptional 
opportunities  of  advancement,  but  as  an  authority  on  Army  organisa- 
tion I  am  afraid  that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  signed  the 
letter  or  did  not. 

Next  we  have  Major-General  Francis  Eussell.  If  Major-General 
McCalmont  represents  more  war  service  than  nearly  all  the  rest  put 
together,  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  think  that,  apart  from  those 
signatories,  whose  capacity  has  shown  itaelf  in  other  directions  than 
soldiering,  Major-General  Russell  carries  more  braba  in  his  head  than 
pretty  nearly  all  the  rest  put  together.  Unfortunately,  whether 
because  he  was  at  an  early  stage  corrupted  by  the  fascinating 
in&uenoe  of  duchesses^  or  because  he  has  never  taken  life  veiy  serionaly^ 
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he  has  never  brought  his  powers  f ally  to  bear  on  the  mastery  of 
his  profession.  He  was,  to  jndge  from  a  speech  he  made  shortly  before 
setting  oat,  a  not  very  zealous  volunteer  for  the  Ashantee  oampaign. 
In  any  case,  his  experience  of  infantry  battalions,  whether  linked  or 
unlinked,  has  been  nil.  He  never  commanded  anything  bat  a  cavalry 
regiment.     He  won't  command  my  vote. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  Bevan^Edwards,  who  saw  service  in  the 
Crimea  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  served  as  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer  at  Suakim  in  1885,  had  a  purely  professional  eng^eer's 
career  until  1890,  when,  as  a  Major-General,  he  was  for  one  year  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Hong  Eong.  He  had  there  one  infantry 
battalion  under  his  orders.  He  represents  none  of  that  regimental 
experience  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  but  among  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  and  I  fancy  that  he  has  had  better  means 
of  testing  the  value  of  the  present  system  in  his  one  year  at  Hong 
Kong  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  not  much  to  go  upon,  and  it  wonld 
be  interesting  to  know  how  far  his  signature  was  given,  because  of 
any  defects  he  found  in  the  quality  of  the  drafts  supplied  to  hi& 
in&ntry  at  Hong  Kong,  or  because  of  the  general  impression  of  loose 
gossip  brought  to  bear  on  him  from  outside.  Unfortunately,  the 
method  of  decision  by  newspaper  correspondence  deprives  us  of  the 
means  of  thus  distinguishing  between  useful  and  useless  evidence. 

I  have  lefb  to  the  last  of  the  Generals  my  seventh  infantryman* 
The  authority  of  Lieutenant-General  Laurie,  raised  in  the  infantry, 
and  having  seen  service  in  the  Crimea,  India,  the  TransvaiJ, 
and  the  North-west  of  Canada,  looks  considerable.  Unfortunately^ 
he  was  separated  from  all  connection  with  the  infantry  in  1861, 
nine  years  before  the  linked  battalion  system  was  introduced,  and  ever 
since  then  be  has  beeu  serving  with  the  Canadian  Militia  and  Volnn- 
teers.  That  represents  the  whole  experience  of  the  present  system 
which  exists  amoug  all  the  members  who  sign  this  document — a  little, 
very  little  ^subaltern  service  years  ago  of  one  or  two — one  year  of  m 
General's  command  over  one  battalion  at  Hong  Kong — and  that  is  alL 
The  rest  consist  of  two  civilians  pure  and  simple,  seven  guardsmen, 
thirteen  cavalrymen,  one  marine  artilleryman  of  very  short  service, 
two  royal  artillerymen,  one  royal  navy  man,  and  four  officers  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

Beloved  Under  Secretary^  I  fear  me  that  bogies  have  much 
tendency  to  scare  you.  For,  consider.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
lately  about  the  fact  that,  among  the  real  military  authorities  behind 
you,  if  you  will  honestly  consult  them  and  take  their  advice,  there  ia 
no  one  who  has  cojnmanded  an  infantry  battalion.  It  does  not  happen 
to  be  true,  for  the  Adjutant-General  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  command 
the  90th  Regiment  both  in  peace  and  war.  I  shall  refer  to  that  sub* 
j^  presently.     But  it  is  true  that,  just  as  Napoleon  could  not  have 
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nined  his  vast  experience  of  war  and  his  skill  in  organisatioii  for  war 
'if  he  had  gone  with  methodic  slowness  through  aU  the  steps  of  the 
military  hierarchy,  so  in  oar  Army  it  \&  scarcely  possible  for  men  to 
J  attain  great  experience  of  war,  and  the  higher  and  more  valuable 
[experience  which  comes  from  large  command  in  war,  If  they  spend 
toany  years  in  regimental  positions.  That  has  been  the  fate  of  nearly 
laU  the  great  organisers  of  the  armies  of  the  world — of  Alexander,  of 
iCsesar,  of  Frederick,  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  of  Crom- 
Iwell,  Exceptionally  it  is  true  that  Wellington  was  by  aristocratic 
[interest  pashed  on  at  so  early  an  age  to  the  command  of  a  battalion 
lihat  he  was  able  to  acquire  some  experience  in  that  rank.  Under  onr 
l^yBtem  it  can  hardly  ever  happen  again  that  a  man  shall  plod  up  to 
I  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  an  age  sufficiently  young  to  enable 
fhim  to  have  many  years  in  command  of  a  regiment  and  yet  acquire 
the  all-necessary  experience  of  war  in  command  of  armies. 

The  fallacy  that  underlies  this  specious  language  is  that  Mr, 
Brodrick,  or  ilr.  Arnold  Forsler,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  is  more 
competent  than  those  who  have  repeatedly  commanded  armies  in  the 
field  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value  the  evidence  of  regimental 
[officers.  No  army  that  ever  was  since  this  world  began  was  ever  yet 
[.effectively  organised  on  such  a  principle.  The  great  and  euccessfol 
armies  of  the  past  have  been  organised  by  war-tried  commanders,  or 
by  those  who  gTiiduuUy,  after  many  mistakes^  gained  their  experience 
by  war — by  Henry  V.,  by  Edward  lU.,  by  Cromwell,  by  Monk,  by 
^Edward  IV.,  by  Marlborough,  by  Wellington.  Never  yet  was  it  heard 
bat  a  congress  of  ex-subalterns,  because  they  were  elected  for  other 
porpoaes  by  a  popular  vote,  which  on  such  a  subject  was  quite  igno- 
rant, should  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  an  equally  ignorant  Under 
Secretary,  and  evolve  anything  but  chaos  out  of  such  a  confusion. 
That  men  like  Lieutenants  Jeneral  Laurie,  Sir  J.  Be  van-Ed  wards,  and 
Major-Generals  Russell  and  McCalmont  should  lend  their  hands  to 
snch  a  result  is,  in  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  members  of  Parliament 
and  of  students  of  history,  sufficient  to  disqualify  them  from  posing  as 
serioas  soldiers  at  all. 

We  have  had  in  ample  profusion  the  evidence  of  regimental  officera 

fully  taken  and  gravely  weighed  by  one  Commission  after  another. 

All  of  them,  though  composed  of  men  entirely  unconnected  with  the 

officers  at  present  at  the  War  Office,  have  reported  in  favour  of  the 

linked  battalion  system.     We  have  amongst  ns  a  great  soldier  against 

whom,  under  his  pretended   attacks  upon  the  civil  side  of  the  War 

^  Office,  Mr,  Arnold  Forster  has  really  all  the  time  been  directing  his 

Iguns.     At  last,  flattered  to  the  top  of  his  bent  by  those  soldiers  who 

[were  only  too  anxious  at  any  cost  to  get  the  real  necessities  of  the 

Army  examined,  and  by  not  a  few  of  those  who,  employed  in  the  daily 

routine  of  duty>  feel  keenly  enough  the  evils  which  undoubtedly  exist 
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but  have  no  means  of  jad^og  of  their  c&tise,  Mr.  Forster  has  bad  the 
courage,  before  an  after-dinner  audience,  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Gommander-in-Cbief,  knowing  well  that  it  was  a  safe  game  againat  a 
man  who  conld  not  publicly  defend  himself  He  has  chosen  a 
dangerous  ground  for  attack*  His  friend,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  will 
hardly  thank  him  for  complaining  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  ia 
guilty  of  such  long  and  distinguished  war  service  from  eo  early  an  ago 
that  he  shares  not  only  with  the  great  and  successful  commanders  and 
organisers  of  the  past,  but  with  Lord  Roberts,  the  characteristic  that 
from  the  time  that  he  was  a  major  he  was  employed  almost  con t inn- 
ooBly  in  more  important  positions  than  his  regintental  rank  would  have 
conferred  on  him,  had  it  not  been  for  those  splendid  war  services. 
Lord  Roberts,  beginning  his  first  campaign,  that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
on  June  28,  1857,  when  he  had  been  six  years  in  the  service,  waa 
from  that  date  continuously  employed  on  the  stafiT  till  be  became  a 
major-generaK  Before  that  time  Lord  Wolseley  had  been  for  two 
campaigns — those  of  Burma  and  the  Crimea — engaged  as  a  regi- 
mental officer,  and  though  he  was  selected  during  the  Crimean  War 
to  work  in  the  trenches  as  an  assistant-engineer,  he  returned  to 
regimental  duty  for  the  Mutiny,  and  commanded  his  company  as  a 
captain  and  brevet- major  in  the  attack  on  Lucknow  at  a  time  when 
Lord  Roberts  was  already  on  the  staff.  There  is  no  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  members  who  saw  so  much  regimental  service  in  war  as 
Lord  Wolseley,  The  principlei  which  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  utterly 
ignoring  all  military  experience,  would  establish^  would  deprive  ns  of 
the  authority  of  all  those  who  have  been  successful  organisers  and 
administrators  of  armies  in  war.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster^s  defence  ot 
himself  sgainet  General  Bulwer  is  extraordinarily  ansatisfactory. 
He  certainly  left  on  all  who  heard  him  the  impression  that  he 
meant  to  assert  that  no  officers  who  had  commanded  regiments 
were  within  the  walls  against  which  hiB  assault  ia  directed.  So 
casual  is  modern  reporting  that  he  was  made  to  say  in  most  newe- 
papers^  "  I  have  shown  that  none  of  them  has  done  a  day's  regimental 
duty/'  Yet  he  never  wrote  to  correct  this  mistaken  report,  leaving  it 
to  produce  its  effect  on  a  thoroughly  unioforroed  auditory*  One 
wonders  how  the  reporters  and  editors  supposed  that  the  officers  now 
at  the  head  of  our  Army  had  attained  their  positions  at  all*  It  seem? 
to  me  unpleasantly  near  to  mala  fidis  on  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  part 
that,  when  unable  to  select  within  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office 
more  than  five  suitable  names  to  cite,  he  should  have  chosen  for  attack, 
among  the  generals  outside  the  War  Office,  Sir  William  Butler  and 
not  Lord  Roberts.  He  manifestly  made  the  selection  because  he  dared 
not  show  the  fatuity  of  his  contention.  Mr.  Forster's  notion  that  the 
twelve  officers  named  by  General  Bulwer  as  now  in  the  War  OflSce* 
ttud  having  commanded  battalions^  would  be  better  left  to  govern  the 
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Army  by  themselves,  without  the  war  experience  of  Lord  WoUeley, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  or  ae  foUowB  Lord  Roberts,  ia 
GO  ridicaloQS  that  no  ooe  would  repudiate  it  more  eagerly  than  them- 
eelvee,  and  that  it  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  the.  very  men  whom 
Mr.  FoTBter  trusts. 

For  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr.  Brodrick  to  claim  that  they,  and  they  only,  are 

[the people  who  can  weigh  the  evidence  of  regimental  officers  is  a  simple 

f  impertinence.    What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  or  no  the  proposals 

^that  are  to  be  laid  before  us  are  based  on  the  ablest  advice  the 
Government  can  get,  or  whether  they  have  been  hunting  round  for  the 
support  of  the  feeble  Aolic  Council  of  thirty-nine  whose  qnalificationB 

f  for  such  authority  I  have  here  examined.  Just  now  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  will  determine  more    votes   both  in  this  question  and 

rothers  to  come  than  perhaps  her  Majesty's  Government  quite  realise. 

^We  want  the  Empire  made  safe,  and  we  do  not  trust  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  and  his  party  to  make  it  ao.    I  know  from  actual  conversation 

^that  several  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  think  as  I  do,  though 
have  set  up  no  cabal,  and  therefore  can  only  judge  of  their  numbers 
by  knowing  that  those  to  whom  I  have  spoken  are  very  representative 
men.     Whilst  this  paper  has  been   passing  through   the   press,  Sir 

■William   Harcourt's  speech    on    the    subject    may   have  given   Mr. 
Brodrick  a  hint  of  the  feeling  on  one  side  of  the  House.     He  will 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  that  side  alone.     As  Sir  J.  Ferguson 

Fkas  been  chosen  as  the  leader  of  this  little  party,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  he  looks  back  across  a  long  Parliamentary  career, 
including  various  offices,  such  as  the  Postmaster-Generalship  and  the 
Governorship  of  Bombay,  to  his  service  in  the  Guards  forty-three 
years  ago,  fifteen  year?  before  the  introduction  of  the  linked  battalion 
aystem,  at  which  the  motion  which  he  is  to  father  is  aimed. 


Tearem,  M.P. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 


KINGDOMS  rise  and  fall ;  Btatesmen  come  and  go ;  parties  wax 
and  wane ;  bat  the  one  familiar  figure  who  is  ever  with  ns  is 
the  distressed  British  agricnltarist.  From  the  days  of  old  JSsop,  it 
is  the  farmer  who  rends  the  heavens  with  his  cries  to  some  higher 
power  to  rescue  him  when  the  wheel  of  his  cart  sticks  in  the  rut. 
And  the  epitaph  of  each  disastrous  agricultural  nostrum  that  has  been 
tried  re-writes  the  same  epitaph — ''  In  the  rut  thou  art,  and  unto  the 
rut  shalt  thou  return." 

The  Final  Report  of  the  last  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  is 
quite  as  formidable-looking  and  inconclusive  a  blue-book  as  any  that « 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  recent  y6ars.     It  is  the  quarry 
from  which  various  authorities  are  digging  out  material  to  build  up 
their  various  theories. 

The  Land  Law  Reform  Society  has  just  issued  two  pamphlets  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  conclusions  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Report 
and  Evirlence.  These  conclusions  will  not  meet  with  universal  accept- 
ance ;  they  can  be  at  best  but  generalisations,  and  one  generalisation 
can  always  be  met  by  another.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  bring  forward 
definite  instances  on  both  sides. 

The  conclusion  most  strongly  urged  is  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  agricultural  depression  is  over-renting ;  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  landlords  are  able  to  get,  and  often  do  get,  rents  which  are 
destructive  of  good  and  sound  farming.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  this  really  is  so. 

In  every  part  of  England,  even  where  agriculture  is  most  depressed, 
isolated  instances  may  be  found  of  farmers  who  are  holding  their 
own    or    even    prospering    and    making  money.     This    fact    alone 
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seems  a  concluBive  reply  to  the  assertion  that  over-renting  is  a  chief 
cause  of  depression.  If  here  and  there  farmers  are  to  be  found  paying 
aa  mnch  rent  as  their  neigh  bo  are,  and  at  the  same  time  thriving, 
the  general  depression  must  sni'ely  be  doe  to  some  cause  other  than 
rent. 

Again,  there  are  considerable  districts,  notably  In  Essex,  where  no 
rent  at  all  is  being  paid.  Major  Rasch,  ^LP.,  lately  quoted  an 
arrangement  made  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  which  the  landlord 
was  practically  paying  his  tenant  5a.  an  acre  to  cultivate  the  soil.  If 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  depression  is  most  severe  no 
rent  at  all  is  being  paid,  but  we  even  hear  of  a  salary  being  paid  to  a 
tenant  to  cultivate  hia  land,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  cause  besides 
over- renting  must  be  at  work.  The  recent  sale  of  the  Blundeston 
Lodge  Estate  in  Suflfolk,  for  £12,500,  to  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  after 
keen  competition  among  the  neighbouring  landowners,  looks  as  if 
there  were  still  some  who  beUeve  there  is  a  future  for  British  agri- 
culture. The  co-operative  farmers  in  Essex  have  for  eight  years 
maintained  year  by  year  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  their  milk, 
by  supplying  the  milk -retail  era  direct.  There  may  be  parts  of 
England  where  agricultural  depression  is  due  to  over*reuting,  but  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  over-renting  may  not  be  a  cause  of  depression  at 
all  anywhere,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  wholly  unfounded. 

It  is  further  conceivable  that  in  some  districts  agricultural  depres- 
sion may  be  due  to  under-renting*  There  hav^  been  great  landowners, 
there  are  now,  who  regard  their  tenants  as  part  of  their  own  private 
political  machio^ry  ;  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  landowner  candi- 
date would  ride  into  the  connty  town  on  the  polling-day  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  his  tenantry,  decorated  with  his  party  colours.  ^lany 
of  these  men  had  for  generations  occupied  under  one  lord  ;  they  always 
voted  straight ;  but  the  price  of  their  votes  was  that  they  must  never 
be  disturbed  in  their  holdings  or  have  their  rents  raised.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  special  interest  in  improved  methods  of  production;  they 
were  nnder-rented ;  they  knew  it^  and  it  served  thoir  day ;  but  it 
killed  agricultural  zeal  and  enterprise,  and  when  foreigners  began  to 
compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets  they  could  only  cry  out  for 
Protection*  This  being  impossible,  their  poor,  stagnant  industry 
naturally  became  '*  depressed."  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  instances 
in  which  this  cause  may  have  operated  are  so  few  that  they  cannot 
seriously  have  affected  agriculture ;  on  the  contrary,  these  were  the 
instances  which  would  most  readily  strike  the  imagination,  and  whose 
example  would  be  the  most  pernicious.  The  tenants  of  humbler 
owners  would  take  their  tone  from  the  under-rented  tenants  of  the 
great  man  ;  if  these  decried  science,  the  smaller  tenants  naturally 
nnderrated  its  value,  for  the  courage  to  stand  alone  is  a  virtue  singn- 
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larly  absent   from  all   grades   of  raral  society.     The  manificeDce 
wealthy  manufacturers  has  established  technical  oollegea,  art  galleries^l 
and  libraries  in  oar  towns,  but  in  no  single  instance  has  a  great  land- 
owner shown  his  appreciation  of  science  by  establishing  an  agricnltnral 
college  in  a  rural  district^  like  the  Lyngby  College,  near  Copenhagen  ; 
he  may  have  given  large  sums  to  his  party  to  buy  a  title  or  a  step  in 
the  peerage,  bat  to  promote  agricultural  education  not  a  penny  piece  J 
has  been  forthcoming.     The  great  strides  in  every  business  have  beenl 
due  to  the  stress  of  severe  competition ;  it  was  when  the  rain  of  the 
shipping  interest  was  seen  to  be  imminent  that  the  engineer  inventedJ 
compound  engines :  agricultural  science  can  best  hope  for  appreciationi 
from  the  over-rented  farmer.     It  may  be,  therefore,  that  under-rentiiig 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression. 

The   remedy  advocated   for  over-renting   is  some  son   of  ontsidal 
interference.     There   are  those  who  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Land  Court  as  in  Ireland,     Others  desire  to  see  state  valuers  act  aaJ 
arbitrators  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  in  one  form  or  another' 
the  dominant  idea  is  that  some  one  from  outside  shall  inflnence  the 
qaestion  of  rent. 

This  experiment  has  only  been  tried  once  of  late  years— viz.^  in 
Ireland,  and  with  the  utterly  disastrous  consequences  that  many 
people  foretold.  By  general  consent  Ireland  has  been  handed  overJ 
as  the  happy  playground  wherein  politicians  may  try  their  little  social' 
experiments,  jost  as  the  unclaimed  bodies  of  dead  paupers,  and  in 
some  cases  of  live  paupers,  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  doctors 
for  purposes  of  research. 

How  intelligent  men  with  the  experience  of  Ireland  before  their 
eyes  can  be  found  who  think  that  what  has  so  signally  failed  ther 
will  succeed  in  England  or  Wales  ia  passing  strange.  What  is  suo*^ 
ceeding  in  Ireland  to-day  before  our  eyes,  and  succeeding  brilliantly, 
is  the  effort  of  one  man,  the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  who,  in 
spite  of  unsound  legislation,  is  steadily  restoring  the  industries  of  his 
country  by  promoting  combination  and  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. By  these  alone  Irish  farmers  have  already  realised  con- 
siderably  greater  pecuniary  advantages  than  any  they  have  derived 
from  the  Land  Courts, 

The  argument  generally  is  this — that  the  State  interferes,  and 
rightly  interferes,  in  some  industries,  on  behalf  of  the  weak,  as  in 
Factory  Acts,  and  Mining  Regulation  Acts ;  and  it  is  urged  that  one  of 
the  industries  in  which  the  State  ought,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
to  interfere  is  the  agricultural  industry — that  the  tenant  and  landlord 
cannot  be  trusted  to  make  their  own  bargain.  The  landlord  is  too 
strong,  and  the  tenant  is  too  weak.  In  other  industries  the  weak 
combine,  and  are  thus  able  to  deal  on  an  equality  with  the  strong. 
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Farmers  do  not  combine*  They  call  upon  the  State  to  come  and 
save  them. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  State  has  interfered  in  the  regala- 
tion  of  private  indostries,  interference  has  alvvays  taken  the  shape  of 
protecting  the  humblest  and  the  weakest.  The  State  protects  miners, 
and  forbids  the  employment  of  females  and  children  onderground,  but 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  prevent  his  exact- 
ing too  large  a  royalty  from  the  company  that  works  the  mine.  The 
State  lays  down  conditions  for  the  protection  of  seamen,  but  not  as 
to  their  wages^  nor  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  merchant  and 
shipowner*  The  State  interferes  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
over-work  in  factories,  but  it  does  not  protect  the  owner  of  the  factory 
from  being  made  to  pay  too  high  a  rent  for  the  land  on  which  the 
factory  stands*  In  no  case  does  it  meddle  with  questions  of  wages 
or  rent* 

If  it  be  maintained  that  the  farmer  i?,  for  any  reason,  unable  to 
protect  himself  against  the  grasping  landlord,  and  that  agriculture  ia 
an  industry  in  which,  therefore,  the  State  is  bound  to  interfere,  let  the 
State  at  least  protect  the  weakest  and  the  humblest.  The  farmer 
asks  from  the  State  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  farm ;  then  surely  the 
labourer  ought  also  to  have  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  cottage.  In  the 
two  adjoining  Bucks  parishes  of  Chamdon  and  Poundou,  the  property 
r  of  a  single  owner,  the  labourerSj  through  their  parish  councils,  have 
ecently  demanded  an  improved  water  supply.  Now,  in  modern  farming 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  is  essential  to  success.  The  responst^ 
>f  the  landowner  has  been  to  give  notice  to  quit  to  every  single  labourer 

both  parishes  ;  and  who  can  gaiusay  him  ?    If  the  farmer  in  his  farm 

to  have  fixity  of  tenure,  surely  the  labourer  in  his  cottage  ought  to 
bave  fixity  of  tenure.  The  labourers  have  been  ruled  out  of  the 
Employers  Liability  Act ;  must  they  also  be  excluded  from  the  expected 
blessings  of  land  legislation  ? 

The  farmer  complains  that  the  landlord  exacts  too  high  a  rent,  but 
what  wages  does  the  farmer  pay  his  labourer  ?  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  ask  that  the  court  which  fixes  the  farmer"s  rent  shall  also  fix  the 
labourer's  wage.  Those  of  ns  who  have  done  business  with  farmers 
will  generally  agree  that  farmers^  as  a  class,  are  shrewd  enough.  They 
do  not  appeal  to  us  as  do  helpless  women  and  children  employed  in 
mines  and  factories,  or,  indeed,  as  labourers  and  labourerB*  chOdren  on 
starvation  wages  do  appeal  to  us  to-day ;  if  the  farmer  wishes  the 
State  to  legislate  in  grandmotherly  fashion  for  his  industry,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  allow  every  class  to  share*  If  the  farmer  needs  pro- 
tection from  the  greedy  landlord,  surely  the  labourer  needs  protection 
from  the  grinding  farmer. 
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.    ,/',-*•».!  ^  . -"      A  -.ii*  ■•    *'-.»'—  -cr-   ::  r^i-   nzrniiiaEBd  'amirie  of 

v     ■   ^   ""      0*  '■''   '/       .".'*  r  >:r    i;iT*    lasseo.  Ji  a&am.  s  2uc  he 

'  %'   /■     >* '^«'  f.^i    **<->     •;4;-7*  ■-  "•*.»*  *-^ii/t  nani,  i"  jczaaon  reaoire : 

...    v.r,' *>'i-**-^    -,•'   *   -■'■.-,  r/ir.-.n^i:   'z^.  ▼irB*r     j»*   nose  Jiave  some 

'..    ;■•  ♦o'/  ^■"    '-^  '^'  -4'.vn»r«i-.'-.       I"  J  T*-^  -.aTia*  :.:  ixii  him  also  a 

/»  ..♦    -.-4     *  •  j^    *.-  1  v:i,-  V    »r.»-.-.r*  ?^:ia-.  T^iienndc  iminments: 

.,;  '■*  J  ..■  .'.•'.••  -,-   .*•*..  ---.^  -.f  *--*r7  :»»a  :fi:i*r  ▼ietier  ie  '~e  in  the 

1',,*   '^'4''    .^    V"     *!-;   v-.AJ-  i.-;v-.-.?  ^ry^-g.-:-  "r  -■:    "^^^^-^    kind   of 

''*."/./:,   A^y,   */•  .  .i*  /^    *r**.'...'.;f    ^-   '.:'i*i  t.:    it*  ^ec  wish  in  anj 

.*.^''/.  '/  Vr..     ."/  ■j./.r.  '/  *y"..v. .:■-:*  ?     Tii*  a  wilk  wish  a  fanna* 

/'     */.*  **•.'/.  ',f    r.-.yr.  r.*:  *>*.*.  r/-..-,-.  *;.fi  b.7*ii.    'ia^er  a  blade  in  the 

.'i    .»f,/;  H'/  I ,':    'f  .**/.*■.-  ,\  ,'<  %'.  a-.r.^A.    a  b.l*i.:iiil.  ;r  a  perennial: 

/  .-.  f.tiff.-' ,  *'v;   "irr.^-^f.fr  jr.*:  '.4r.  .'^o'/jfr.L-.^  iia  £:x*raz-i  its  seed  :  or 

;,,/,r  .;,  ;.  'I'.']  '.'   'f.'-.  ■■•/,..  ar.'i  fc^ic  xriA?'.  :.^  c^n  tell  ycr  of  ita  geology. 

I*,  jff'.jf' fti<f^  /i-.'j  t(.ht.'»uh.  r*''jrii.-«;rrj#;rit«*.     Go  with  him  to  his  dairy, 

•  fi'I   i/»'('i»r'v    //h«it    j;-.   }ji:t   ^f\ft^\*AiiH  of    bactcm   &a  adecting  milk. 

'  f  *  *,if,^,titr/  \nii'  t'f  >ii-".  ^'r//-}iOfi'-'.4-,  and  UarD  his  views  on  the  breed- 

ifi|/  'iT  »'/#'  k  til  if  \  t.f»    t,r«'/if /ri«'!fif,   'if  Ui'?  varioDs  diseases  common  in  a 

h'lrr.f  •  iffid  ,  flo<  •■  li*^  lirf-'d   for  rnilk  or  for  beef,  and  what  steps  does 

hf>  ImI«"  I'#  fifrnl   ifjf  li<-:ft  of  t3iih*'T  kind?     Does  he  cross-breed  his 
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steep  to  compete  with  tbe  wool  imported  from  abroad  ?  It  Is  rare  to 
find  a  farmer  with  a  competent  knowledge  upon  such  points,  who 
takes  any  interest  in  them,  or  cares  either  to  learn  them  himself  or  to 
toach  any  one  elae.  Mr.  J»  L.  Green,  the  editor  of  the  liural  World, 
who  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  estimates  that  one  farmer  in 
fifteen  or  sixteen  will  be  found  enthnsiastic  for  technical  education, 
while  ten  will  be  apathetic,  and  four  or  five  actively  hostile. 

The  Final  Heport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  dwells 
on  the  deficient  education  of  young  farmers  (5D1).  The  quality  of 
much  of  our  middre-claas  education,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
admittedly  inferior.  The  young  farmer  possesses  no  grasp  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  tbe  sciences  bearing  on  agriculture,  and  no 
comprehension  of  the  terms  employed  therein ;  hence  he  is  debarred 
from  availing  himself  of  the  store  of  other  men*a  experience  accumu- 
lated in  books,  periodicals,  and  reports,  and  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
the  new  and  increasingly  difficult  conditions  of  his  business.  From 
his  ignorance  of  chemical  terms  (says  Professor  Wright),  when  useful 
experiments  are  published^  he  is  quito  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  them*  Much  of  the  middle-class  education,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  is  confessedly  incomplete  or  inappropriate,  and  its  standard 
urgently  requires  raising. 

The  average  British  farmer  is  content  to  farm  as  his  forbears 
farmed,  and  is  surprised  when  he  finds  that  other  nations,  farther 
advanced  in  scientific  agricultural  training,  undersell  him  in  his  own 
markets.  Yet  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Rayal  Agricultural 
Society  (when  distressed  agriculturists  foregather  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  applaud  the  exploded  theories  of  tbe  ancients) 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  gravely  congratulates  the  late  I'resident  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  **  Nothing  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as  the  science  of  agriculture  '*  ; 
and  the  jaaval  chairman,  bland  aud  bored,  with  infinite  self-command, 
does  not  suggest  that  his  Grace  should  carry  that  tale  to  the  marines. 

Few  farmers,  if  they  keep  any  books  at  all,  do  so  in  a  business- 
like form  ;  in  any  other  industry,  accurate  book-keeping  would  be 
deemed  essential.  Inquire  in  a  country  town,  and  you  will  find  that- 
a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  are  in  the  tradesmen's  debt ;  some 
have  accounts  one  or  two  years  old.  Attend  the  market  ordinaries, 
and  you  will  see  the  same  farmers  week  by  week  giving  up  one  day, 
in  many  cases  two,  and  in  some  instances  even  three  days  in  the  week, 
to  the  distractions  of  a  market  day.  What  other  business  could  be 
expected  to  succeed  where  the  head  of  the  business  absented  himself 
at  least  one  day  in  every  week,  and  whose  accounts  were  not  punc- 
tually either  paid  or  collected  ? 

Eater  farmhouses,  and  you  may  look  around  in  vain  for  a  modern 
work  or  periodical  on  any  branch  of  agriculture.     No  such  thing  as 
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a  public  agricaltnral  library  is  to  be  found  in  a  single  agricultural 
district  in  England.  No  provision  is  anywhere  made  for  keeping  the 
farmer  up  to  date  in  the  latest  advances  of  his  profession.  In  very 
few  farms  will  you  find  a  barometer,  or  any  comprehension  of  its 
importanca  Farming  is  seldom  conducted  on  sound  business  princi- 
ples^ either  with  landlord  or  with  tradesmen.  ComparatiTely  few 
farmers  are  specialists  in  any  department  of  agricultural  science. 
Ignorance  and  suspicion  invariably  go  together,  and  so  &rmerB,  as  a 
class,  are  suepicious  of  each  other  and  can  rarely  be  got  to  combine 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  no  county  in  England  is  there  a 
public  analyst  whose  fees  are  mainly  paid  by  the  rates  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  have  his  seeds,  his  manures^  his  feeding  stufEdj  or  his  pro- 
duce analysed  at  a  nominal  charge^  as  is  the  case  in  many  places  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  farmer  who  can  read  in  any 
foreign  tongue  the  story  of  the  agricultural  progress  other  nations 
are  making.  Farming  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  business  in  the 
same  sense  as  mining,  commerce,  or  manufacture.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered to  demand  business  capacity,  unfailing  industryi  early  train- 
ing, and  scientific  skill. 

These  statements  cannot  be  seriously  controverted,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  this  deplorable  ignorance  shoi^ld  be  omitted  from  any 
summary  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  agriculturt^ 
depression. 

It  is  not  on  the  Continent  alone  that  the  aid  of  scientific  agri- 
cultural education  is  being  invoked  to  undersell  our  uneducated 
farmers.  Canada  is  on  the  point  of  invading  our  markets  and 
winning  her  way,  not  by  protective  legislation,  but  solely  by 
education. 

'*  Her  Govornmcnt  has  for  some  time  past  been  working  on  a  well-defined 
plan  of  campa]<?n.  In  each  section  of  the  Dominion  there  are  agricultural 
collegeR,  experimental  fahns,  dairy  schools,  farmers*  institutes,  fruit  and 
dairy  associations,  all  making  especially  for  one  end — the  gradual  education 
of  the  agriculturist  up  to  a  successful  catering  for  the  needs  of  the  British 
consumer.  ...  A  thorough  cold-storage  system  on  rail  and  steamer,  prac- 
tically from  the  farmer's  door  to  the  British  market,  for  food  products,  such 
as  poultry,  egga,  creamery  butter,  meats,  and  fruit,  is  being  provided. 
Seventeen  steamers  are  already  engaged  in  this  enterprise." — Dait^ 
Chronicle,  November  25,  1897. 


III. 

But  if  the  education  of  the  farmers  is  so  lamentably  deficient,  that 
of  the  labourer  is  almost  (not  quite)  as  bad.  In  most  rural  districts 
the  education  of  the  labourer  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  good  for  the  labourer  to  know  what 
he  does  not  know  himself,  and  does  not  wish  to  know  ;  yet  the  farmer 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  labourer.     In 
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flome  of  onr  country  districts  it  is  becoming  impossible  to  find  yoimg 
men  qualiiied  for  cutting  and  laying  hedges,  to  execute  good  thatch- 
ing, or  to  plough  such  a  farrow  as  would  have  been  considered  credit- 
able fifty  years  ago.  The  young  labourers  cannot  do  these  things,  and 
the  farmers  cannot  teach  them.  The  farmer  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  labourer  for  attention  to  young  stock,  for  careful  watching  of  the 
lambs  in  the  lambing  season,  for  noticing  the  first  signs  of  disease  in 
cattle,  and  that  they  drink  pure  water;  but  such  things  are  not 
taaght  in  the  elementary  schools*  Often  a  young  labourer  cannot 
distingnish  between  weeds  and  produce-  Fences  are  damaged,  gates 
are  destroyed,  ditches  are  stopped  up,  and  drains  are  lost  sight  of, 
when  a  timely  word  from  an  intelligent  labourer  might  have  saved 
them.  Hardly  a  village  in  England  can  show  an  agricultural  example 
plot  in  connection  with  the  school ;  in  France  there  are  some  4000  of 
them. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  labourer  of 
to-day  is  as  eflScient  as  formerly ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  there  is 

serious  falling  off.  The  most  eflScient  find  no  openings  in  the 
country  for  themselves,  and  no  educational  advantages  available  for 
their  childrenj  so  they  go  off  to  the  towns.  Those  who  remain  are,  in 
many  cases,  either  incapable,  or  lacking  in  the  highest  honesty ;  so 
there  are  complaints  of  pUfering^  of  shirking  work ;  that  men  set  to 
weed  will  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  weeds  and  leave  the  roots  in  the 
ground  ;  that  they  are  careless  in  the  preservation  of  fences  and  gates ; 
that  milkers  cannot  be  trusted  to  strip  the  cows  ;  and  that,  unless  the 
farmer  is  always  on  the  spot,  suitable  and  ample  food  is  not  given  to 
the  stock*  The  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  the  uninstructed  labourer 
takes  no  interest  in  the  work  he  has  to  do,  and  neglects  it  rather  from 
nnintelligence  than  from  intentional  dishonesty. 

A  low  standard  of  intelligence  means  low  wages ;  low  wages  mean 
inadequate  food,  such  as  stewed  tea,  cold  bacon,  and  bread  ;  while 
unsuitable  food  means  half-hearted  work  in  the  adult,  and  in  the 
child  it  means  diminished  brain-power,  and  so  completes  the  vicious 
circle. 


I 

There  seem  to  be  three  reasons  why  there  is  a  competition  for  farms 
which  some  hold  to  be  undue*  First,  because  many  farmers  bring  up 
their  sons  at  home  on  their  own  farms  to  the  life  they  have  themselves 
been  accustomed  to.  These  young  men  are  fitted  for  nothing  but  to 
become  in  their  turn  old-time  farmers.  Their  fathers  have  not  sent 
them  out  to  agricultural  colleges,  or  enconraged  them  in  any  way  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  They  are  too  proud  to  work,  too  unenter- 
prising to  seek  other  fields  of  labour,  and  too  ignorant  to  succeed 
anywhere  ;  so  there  is  nothing  before  them  but  to  join  the  ranks  of 
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those  competiDg  for  farms,  with  or  without  sufficient  capital,  either  of 
head  or  of  pocket,  to  make  farming  a  success.  If  there  be  one  mocia 
ambitious  or  more  intelligent,  he  probably  seeks  a  colony,  bnt,  at  aily 
rate,  he  does  not  remain  in  the  rural  districts. 

Secondly,  competition  is  promoted  by  the  desire  of  those  who  hare 
made  a  competency  in  trade  to  embark  upon  country  life  for  the  sake 
of  its  amenities.  One  such  man  recently  paid  his  rent,  witii  the 
remark  that  none  of  it  had  come  out  of  his  land.  Asked  why  he  did 
not  then  give  up  the  farm,  and  let  fiome  one  else  take  it  who  oonld 
make  it  pay,  he  replied  that  he  must  live  somewhere,  that  it  wonld 
cost  him  as  much  to  find  a  roomy  residence  in  a  town  for  his  family, 
that  he  preferred  country  life,  the  interest  of  farming  operations,, 
and  the  social  advantages  of  being  a  member  6f  the  local  connci) 
and  of  the  board  of  guardians.  Whether  his  farm  could,  under  a 
more  enlightened  system,  be  made  to  pay  or  not,  did  not  greatly 
concern  him. 

The  third  element  in  competition  is  due  to  those  who  are  appfo* 
priately  called  "  land  suckers  " — men  who  merely  take  good  land  for 
a  short  time  to  exhaust  it,  and  to  throw  it  back  seriously  impoverished 
on  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 


v. 

The  salvation  of  British  agriculture  will  not  be  found  in  protective 
legislation^  but  in  that  scientific  agricultural  education  which  we  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  get  at  present.  Rural  England  abhora 
education  of  all  kinds,  but  land  legislation  involves  no  dipping  into 
the  public  purse ;  it  afibrds  better  sport  to  legislators.  You  have  not 
before  your  eyes  the  fear  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  keepe 
most  people  in  order  (except  the  Foreign  Secretary).  The  party  in 
power  will  at  the  next  election  point  triumphantly  to  their  loving  care 
for  the  farmers,  while  their  opponents  will,  with  equal  glee,  point  out 
how  much  has  been  left  undone ;  candidates  on  both  sides  will  quarry 
their  election  speeches  from  the  mountainous  reports  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates.  But  no  class  and  no  party  seriously  wishes  for 
advanced  education.  The  labourer  loudly  protests  (with  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read)  if  his  boy  is  kept  at  school  a  single  day  when  he  might 
be  earning  wages.  The  farmer  dreads  the  educated  labourer,  who  is 
already  treading  too  closely  on  his  heels.  The  squire  and  the  parson 
hold  in  holy  hon'or  the  growing  independence  of  the  more  educated 
labourer,  who  is  beginning  to  make  himself  felt  on  the  school  board, 
the  parish  council,  and  even  on  the  district  council.  So  when 
education  is  mentioned  they  all,  with  one  accord,  begin  to  make 
excuse,  and  say,  ^^  Come  and  let  us  tiddle  with  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act." ' 
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The  facts  adduced  in  this  paper  seem  to  show — 

1.  That  over-renting  can  aoconnt  for  bnt  a  small  part^  if  any^  of 
the  present  agricnltoral  depression. 

2.  That  farmers,  like  other  employers,  would  farther  their  interests 
more  effectually  1)y  intelligent  combination  and  improved  methods  of 
conducting  their  business  than  by  invoking  outside  interference 
between  themselves  and  their  landlords  or  labourers. 

3.  That  if  agricultural  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  farmers  and  labourers  alike,  we  may  expect  to  reap 
the  same  remunerative  results  that  our  Continental  competitors  are 
now  deriving  from  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

EDMU5D  VeRNEY* 


THE  SECRET  OF  BALDNESS. 


TO  a  man  the  moment  that  he  first  realises  that  his  head  is  begin- 
ning to  get  a  trifle  bald  on  the  top  is  a  moment  of  sadness ; 
to  a  woman  it  is  a  moment  of  positive  dismay.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  this  discovery  is  also  a  discovery  that  the  years  are  passing 
and  one  is  not  so  yoang  as  one  has  been ;  perhaps,  also,  it  is  becanse 
there  is  an  inevitable,  bat  quite  incomprehensible,  tendency  to  jeer  at 
'bald  heads  even  from  the  days  of  Elijah  and  the  wicked  boys  to  the 
present  year  of  grace,  and  ridicule  is  the  very  last  thing  a  man  can 
stand,  particularly  ridicule  at  his  personal  appearance  ;  or  perhaps  it 
is  chiefly  because  the  loss  of  hair  is  an  irretrievable  loss  to  one's  looke^ 
and  no  man  or  woman,  however  good-looking  or  however  plain  he  or 
she  may  be,  lacks  that  spice  of  vanity  which  prevents  them  viewing 
with  equanimity  a  degenerating  tendency  in  the  appearance. 

However  this  may  be,  approaching  baldness  is  always  haUed  with 
sadness.  But  underlying  the  sadness  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
baldness  is  one  of  the  inevitable  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  in  the 
.  course  of  nature  as  much  as  age  and  death  are.  And  so,  although 
recourse  may  be  had  to  pomades  and  ^^  restorers  **  of  every  description 
and  the  destroyer  staved  off  for  a  time,  yet  there  is  always  the  uncom- 
fortable belief,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  man,  that  the  relief  is  but 
temporary,  and  that,  slowly  but  surely,  the  area  of  thinness  will  go  on 
extending  in  larger  and  larger  circles,  the  thinness  becoming  intensi- 
fied from  the  centre  outwards,  until  at  length  actual,  permanent,  and 
hopeless  baldness  is  attained  to. 

But  though  baldness  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  looked  upon 
as  a  seasonable  bodily  change  and  an  ordinary  incident  in  the  course 
of  nature,  we  now  learn  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
•course  that  we  have  so  glibly  ascribed  to  nature  is,  after  all,  not  the 
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course  sbe  herself  has  laid  dof^n,  and  that  our  assumption  of  it  was 
founded  in  pare  ignorance.  For  the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  laid 
bare,  and  behold  it  Is  the  almighty  microbe  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  iti 
all ! 

In  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  seem  to  be 
running  all  phenomena  back  to  one  chief  cause:  all  the  ills  that 
plague  the  flesh,  all  the  remedies  that  cure  those  ills,  all  the  spoiling 
Df  our  food,  all  its  savouring,  all  putrificatiouj  all  purification — all 
ilike  apparently  owe  their  existence  to  the  ubiquitous  microbe. 

It  is  to  a  Frenchman — a  M.  Sebouraud,  an  ex^papil  of  M.  Pasteur Vi 
school,  and  well  known  for  his  researches  on  the  nature  and  cause  of 
ringworm — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  light  on  the 
familiar  fact  of  baldness.  Common  baldness,  he  asserts,  is  a  perfectly 
definite  malady  of  microbial  origin^  ^'one  of  the  most  purely  microbial 
I  have  ever  seen/'  This  discovery  was  not  made  in  a  moment,  nor 
lighted  upon  by  accident,  but  was  the  result  of  several  years'  arduous^ 
and  incessant  study  of  various  skin  diseases.  When  M.  Sebouraud 
began  his  researches  he  did  not,  by  any  means,  anticipate  whither  he 
would  be  led,  but  step  by  step  as  he  progressed  one  disease  after 
another  fell  into  line  and  showed  a  common  origin— diseases  whidi 
had  not  hitherto  been  suspected  to  have  the  least  connection  with  onoi 
another.  But  each  as  it  was  studied  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a 
destroying  bacterium,  and  a  comparison  of  the  bacteria  showed  the 
surprising  fact  that  they  were  all  identical  in  kind,  and  the  divergence 
in  the  effect  resulted  as  the  bacterial  influence  was  weak,  or  strong,  or 
modified  by  external  conditions.  And  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  chain, 
when  the  evil  infioence  is  slight  and  insinuating  rather  than  fiercely 
attacking,  comes  common  baldness,  no  less  a  result  of  this  microbe's^ 
work  than  the  other  skin  diseases  which  are  daily  under  the  treatment- 
of  physicians.  This  discovery,  so  unexpected  and  unthought  of,  caused 
naturally  the  greatest  surprise  to  M.  Sebouraud  and  those  to  whom  he 
mentioned  it,  and  in  fact  it  is  still  received  with  incredulity  in  certain 
quarters,  but  M.  KSebouraud  is  confident  of  his  conclusLons,  and  only 
appeals  to  time  and  further  experiment  to  prove  his  statements. 

He  describes  this  particular  microbe  as  a  minute  colourless  body, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  increasing  in  numbers  by  constant  division 
into  two,  and  since  the  divisions  do  not  always  immediately  break  off 
long  chains  frequently  form,  each  link  in  the  chain  being  a  distinct 
microbe*  It  congregates^  in  colonies  of  enormous  numbers,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hair  follicle  below  the  epidermis,  and  just  where  the 
sweat-gland  joins  the  follicle.  At  this  point  there  is  somewhat  of  an 
enlargement^  and  in  this  little  cavity  it  finds  a  convenient  habitat. 
But  further,  each  colony  ia  wrapped  up  into  a  kind  of  cocoon  by  fatty 
matter  from  the  sebaceous  gland  ;  the  cocoons  vary  in  size,  and  are 
eaay  to  obtain  by  squeezing  the  skin  at  the  mouth  of  a  gland.     For 
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instaQce^  the  coil  of  fatty  matter  which  is  ejected  when  a  *^  blackhead 
is  forced  out  of  the  akin  by  pressure  is  simply  an  enormous  coooon 
holding  within  it  myriads  of  this   bacterium ;    indeed,  it  is  simply 
appalling  to  think  of  the  bacteriological  flora  for  which  our  skins 
the  happy  hanting-groond.      Sometimes  the  cocoons  have  an  openin^^ 
— a  kind  of  road — to  their  interior,  at  other  times  they  are  completely 
closed,  but  always  do  they  contain  a  vast  collection  of  this  particularJ 
microbe.     Acne  is,  according  to  M.  Sebonrand,  a  disease  induced  by' 
these  same  coooons   becoming  very   large   and   degenerating.     This 
microbe  of  baldness  has  been  isolated  and  grown  as  a  culture  on  a 
suitable  medium,  when  it  appears  as  a  colourless  form  changing  later  ^ 
into  one  of  brick-red  hue* 

The    question    which   now   remains  to    be    answered    is   why  thdl 
presence  of  this  microbe  should  bring  about  such  disastrous  results,! 
and  in  what  manner  it  causes  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  seeing  thati 
it  does  not  dwell  at  the  root  of  the  hair^  but  at  some  distance  in  the 
follicle  above  it,     A  hair  cut  o£[  or  destroyed  above  the  root  is  at 
once  replaced  by  growth  from  below^  just  as  a  plant  pushes  up  new 
stems  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  may  be  loat^  so  it  follows  that  iti 
can  only  be  by  acting  on  the  root  that  absolute  and  permanent  bald- 
ness  can  be  produced.      It  is  now  shown  that  its  method  of  attack  is 
as  follows :  The  development  and  growth  of  the  microbe  causes  certain  i 
changes  iu  its  environment — the  breaking-up.  for  instance,  of  snb-  | 
stances  around  from  which  it  obtains  necessary  food  and  energy — and 
the  cycle  of  results  thus  brought  about  gives  the  production  of 
substance  poisonous  to  the  root  of  a  hair.     This  toxin  passes  down  to 
the  root  and  acts  as  a  slow  poison,  not  killing  all  at  once,  but  inducing 
certain  characteristic  symptoms;  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  colour 
until  its  pigment  has  practically  disappeared,  its  diameter  gradually 
lessens,  it  becomes  brittle  and  dried-up,  and  eventually  dies  and  falls 
out.    The  root,  though  weakened  by  the  poison,  sends  up  another  hair 
to  replace  the  fallen  one,  but  the  new  outgrowth  begins  life  feebler 
and  poorer  than  its  predecessor^  so  it  too,  only  with  gi'eater  speed, 
becomes  a  victim »     So  it  goes  on  ;  each  successive  outgrowth  starts  i 
more  weakly  its  fight  against  the  insinuating  poison  and  more  quickly 
succumbs,  until  a  point  is  reached  when  the  root  can  no  longer  make 
a  fresh   eifort,  for  it  has  also  fallen  completely  under  the  noxiona 
influence  and  is  killed.     This  course  of  events  occurring,  as  it  does, 
simultaneously  in  hundreds  of  adjacent  hair  follicles,  naturally  results 
in  complete  baldness. 

The  development  of  these  microbes  also  causes  other  noticeable 
changes  nearer  the  surface*  The  sebaceous  glands  enlarge,  even 
becoming,  it  may  be,  ten  times  their  natural  size,  and  the  flow  of 
fatty  matter  increases  proportionately.  This  phase  of  baldness — the 
phase  when  the  skin  is  oily  owing  to  the  constant  and  excessive  fatty 
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p«xtidation-^is  well  known  to  all  who  have  beea  unfortunate  enough 
to  go  through  the  prooeEs  of  becoming  bald.  The  hard  and  polished 
snrfaca  of  the  head  of  a  thoroughly  bald  old  man  shows  this  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  fatty  glands  in  a  wonderful  manner,  for  beneath  the 
.  ehining  transparent  epidermis  the  glands  He  like  hundreds  of  small 
,  jeliowiah  red  grains,  having  become  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
oaked  eye. 

The  manner  of  the  spread  of  baldness  becomes  carious  and  interesting 
in  the  new  light  that  is  »hed  upon  it.  Jufet  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a 
pond  gives  rise  to  an  ever- widening  series  of  rippling  circles  as  the 
influence  of  its  impact  extends  through  the  water,  a  series  which  is 
oltimately  only  checked  when  the  limits  of  the  pond  are  reached,  so 
pthe  infection  of  the  microbe  extends  in  ever-enlarging  rings,  beginning 
b^t  the  vertex  and  slowly  increasing  the  area  of  infection  until  the 
whole  of  the  head  has  become  involved,  and  only  a  fringe  of  hair 
remains  of  the  once  luxurious  growth*  Why  it  should  first  attack  the 
vertex  is  not  quite  clear,  for  baldness  caused  by  an  acute  attack  of 
disease  may  be  localised  in  any  epot,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  all 
cases  of  gradual  chronic  baldness  it  invariably  begins  at  the  vertex 
•(usually  slightly,  also,  over  the  temples),  though  the  vertex  is  the 
chief  centre  of  infection.  In  the  early  days  of  an  attack  microscopic 
-examination  shows 'that  the  small  patch  adected  has  the  microbes 
spread  pretty  equally  all  over  it ;  but  gradually  they  accumulate 
chiefly  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  patch,  and  thus  always  pushing 
I  oatwards  they  extend  the  area  indefinitely  in  circular  .  fashion.  In 
any  attempt  at  the  alleviation  of  baldness,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  make  at  once  a  clearing  round  the  infected 
spot,  as  is  done  round  the  scene  of  a  prairie  fire,  and  thus,  by  shaving 
.  oif  a  wide  margin  of  the  hair  where  the  microbes  are  shown  to  be 
"located,  hope  to  arrest  the  farther  enlargement  of  its  area.  Whether 
or  no  the  attacking  microbe  ring  would  find  it  possible  to  pass  over 
the  clearing  is  a  matter  of  further  experiment ;  probably,  however,  it 
would  be  greatly  arrefited. 

For  some  time  after  M  Sebouraud  was  fully  confirmed  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  had  discovered  and  isolated  the  cause  of  baldness,  he 
jet  found  himself  unable  to  actually  prove  the  fact.  It  was  true  that 
he  could  demonstrate  that  this  particular  microbe  was  present  in  every 
case  of  baldness,  but  that  was  no  proof^ — as  every  logician  knows,  the 
invariable  concomitant  by  no  means  implies  a  causal  relation ;  the 
microbe,  as  well  as  the  baldness,  might  be  the  effect  of  some  remoter 
cause.  To  constitute  proof  he  must  reverse  his  work,  and,  beginning 
with  the  microbe,  produce,  at  will,  baldness  by  introducing  it  into  a 
iiead  of  hair.  >iow  this  eeems  simple  enough  in  theory,  but  in 
{practice  it  is  not  eo  easy-  A  human  subject  will  not  readily  lend 
timself  to  the  experiment^  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  excusing 
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Mmself,  and  with  animaU,  the  usual  subjects  of  investigation,  aa 
unexpected  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  examination  of  the  hairj 
skin  of  an  animal «  such  a8»  for  instance,  a  rabbit  or  a  gninea-pi^j 
shows  that  the  bacteria  indigenous  to  it  are  altogether  different  ia 
species  to  those  indigenous  to  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  and  thai 
those  which  thrive  on  the  one  will  not,  however  carefully  transplanted, 
thrive  on  the  other*  Hence  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  the  microbe 
suspected  as  the  cause  of  baldness  from  a  man  to  an  animal  and 
produce  the  characteristic  bald  patches  therefrom.  Quite  lately,  how- 
ever, since  the  first  publication  of  his  researches,  he  has  been  able  to 
practically  prove  his  point,  though  the  above  difficulty  necessarily 
remains  insurmountable.  He  isolated  the  microbes^  and  cultivated 
them  in  a  suitable  nutritive  liquid ;  after  they  had  well  developed  he 
filtered  the  liquid  through  porcelain^  and  believing  that,  if  his  theories 
were  true,  the  filtered  liquid  would  contain  the  substance  they  produced 
poisonous  to  hair,  he  took  a  rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply  under  the 
akin  with  the  fluid*  As  he  hoped  and  anticipated,  the  rabbit  speedily 
began  to  lose  its  fur,  and  in  between  five  and  six  weeks  it  was  com- 
pletely denuded — in  fact,  it  had  become  entirely  bald*  The  same 
experiment  has  also  been  performed  on  a  sheep  and  a  guinea-pig,  io 
each  case  entirely  successfully,  the  patches  of  baldness  promptly 
appearing.  The  experiment  is  farther  interesting  as  showing  sotDG- 
thing  beyond  the  mere  causal  relation  between  this  microbe  and  loss 
of  hair,  for  it  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  poison  is  so  acute  and 
individual  that,  even  when  inoculated  into  the  general  system  of  an 
animaK  it  flies  at  once  to  the  hairs,  and  acts  solely  upon  them. 

But,  though  the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  thus  laid  bare,  and  ite 
cause  actually  brought  out,  isolated,  and  examined  in  the  searching 
light  of  day,  yet  M*  Sebouraud  does  not  hold  out  golden  hopes  of  it& 
prevention  and  cure  in  the  future.  And  thus  the  discovery  will  bring 
scant  comfort  to  those  who  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  their  enemy.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  much  joy  in  the  accu- 
rate scientific  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  an  evil  afflicting  us  whe 
that  knowledge  brings  no  alleviation  to  our  distress.  Even  for  the' 
prevention  of  a  threatened  attack  M.  Sebouraud  can  suggest  nothing 
better  than  the  old  pharmaceutical  remedies  already  employed  by  the- 
medical  profession^  and  later  on,  when  the  trouble  has  become  per- 
manent, he  is  still  more  of  a  Job's  comforter,  tor  then  he  holds  out 
not  the  slightest  hope  of  improvement.  And  for  this  reason.  During 
the  time  of  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  hair  the  skin  round  th« 
follicles  becomes  hardened  ;  the  adjacent  follicles  extend  and  meetj 
fknd  the  margins  of  their  orifices  fuse  into  a  sort  of  yestibnle  or  funneL 
This  has  the  effect  of  adding  to  their  height — or,  rather,  since  it  ia 
the  surface  which  is  raised,  of  makiug  them  seem  more  deeply  sunk 
in  the  skin.     The  microbial  cocoons,  still  resting  in  their  old  quarters 
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— ^the  dilatation  at  the  janction  of  the  sebaceoos  gland  and  the  follicle — 
necessarily  appear  to  be  also  more  deeply  embedded.  By  degrees  the 
upper  surface  becomes  so  greatly  encrusted  and  hardened  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  external  treatment  to  force  a  way  through  and 
reach  the  microbe  colonies.  Hence,  he  believes,  all  idea  of  further 
medical  treatment  must  be  at  an  end.  Even  a  scraping  of  the  surface, 
which,  in  the  stage  of  incipient  baldness^  always  reveals,  abundant 
evidence  of  their  presence,  now  brings  to  light  nothing.  Indeed, 
when  once  the  skin  has  begun  to  harden,  increasing  harshness  in  the 
scraping  is  needed  to  obtain  them,  even  though  they  may  be  present 
in  myriads. 

Therefore,  if  the  mischief- making  microbes  are  so  far  beyond  reach 
that  submission  to  their  evil  influence  is  the  only  course  to  take,  the 
man  with  the  maturely  bald  head  may  well  feel  little  interest  in  the 
new  revelation  ;  but  for  those  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malady,  before 
it  has  become  ingrained,  hope  must  surely  spring  up  in  their  hearts. 
The  recognition  of  a  cause  is  certainly  a  step  on  the  way  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  prevention  of  that  cause,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  minor  worries  of  life,  as  baldness  undoubtedly  is,  must 
be  a  help  to  its  cure.  And  if  it  has  been  possible  for  M.  Sebouraud 
to  learn  so  unexpectedly  the  reason  of  baldness,  may  not  a  new 
investigation  reveal  an  anti- toxin  —  an  ideal  hair  restorer  for  the 
million  ?     Anyway,  we  still  may  hope. 

G.  Clarke  Ncttall. 


AHIKAR  THE  WISE. 

AN  ANCIENT  HEBREW  FOLK  STOKY. 


FEW  branches  of  research  are  so  iatrinsically  fasoinatiog  as  fchose 
which  deal  with  the  loog-forgotten  past  of  oar  globe,  or  the 
toiliog  and  moiling,  the  living  and  working  of  ita^earliest  inhabitants. 
To  raise  even  a  comer  of  the  heavy  cnrtain  which  shnts  oat  prehistoric 
times  from  our  gaze,  to  light  it  np  even  for  a  brief  moment  with 
electric-like  flash,  to  breathe  life  and  soal  into  the  dried  bones  and 
mouldy  dast  of  dead  peoples  and  races,  is  -an  achievement  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  pleasure  almost  as  keen  as  that  of  the  creative  act 
itself.  This  is  especially  trae  of  those  studies  which  deal  with  the 
nps  and  downs  of  mankind,  with  the  story  of  man  s  living  and  loving 
when  the  human  race  was  youug.  It  is  interesting  to  unearth  from  the 
chaotic  ruins  of  old-world  cities  and  the  wrecks  of  once  mighty  empires 
evidences  of  those  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  tokens  of  those 
tender  touches  of  nature,  which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  Hence 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  conning  the  pages  of  the  Egyptian  ''  Bomanoe 
of  the  Two  Brothers,"  composed  3400  years  ago,  in  glancing  throogh 
the  recipes  for  cosmetics  in  vogue  among  Court  ladies  when  Barneses 
the  Great  was  king,  or  in  reading  the  original  Sanskrit  form  of  one  of 
our  nursery  tales.  Individual  psychological  experience  is  a  brief  epitome 
of  all  the  essential  factors  of  universal  history,  as  the  latter  is  but  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  former.  The  products  of  human  activity,  Protean 
in  form,  are  one  in  essence ;  cloud-like,  they  are  ever  the  same  and 
always  different.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  these  truths,  the  recog- 
nition of  our  own  soul's  reflection  in  the  thinking,  striving,  and 
achieving  of  all  men  of  all  times  and  places,  that  invests  their  story 
with  such  thrilling  interest. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  the  many  modem   branches  of  historic 
research  deals  with  what  may  be  aptly  termed  the  story  of  stories. 
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tracing  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  eariiest  forms  of  popular 
SctioD,    and    the   varying    shapes    they  assumed    at   different  times 

ad  in  diflerent  countries,  until,  supplanted  by  the  modern  novel, 
they  were  banished  to  the  nursery.  To  discover  the  actual  versions 
in  which  the  artless  tales  which  delighted  our  childhood  were  familiar 
to  *Slavs  and  Germans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  narrated  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  were  implicitly  credited  by 
the  subjects  of  King  Chandragupta,  is  like  meeting  a  familiar  and 

riendiy  face  in  a  far-off  foreign  land. 

Of  all  the  numerous  specimens  of  primitive  folklore  unearthed  by 
modern  scholars,  the  story  of  the  Wise  Ahikar  had  probably  the  most 
chequered  fate.  It  may  aptly  be  termed  the  Wandering  Jew  among 
international  folk  tales.  It  is  found  with  its  quaint,  old-world,  Oriental 
physiognomy  among  the  narratives  of  the  Slavs,  Roumanians,  and 
^Georgians  ;  it  worked  its  way  Loto  the  **  Arabian  Nights";  long  before 
tihis  the  marvellous  feats  accomplished  by  Ahikar  the  Jew  had  been^ 
attributed  to  ^Esop  the  Greek  ;  traces  of  the  romance  are  found  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature,  and  the  Hebrews  of  the  second  century  tj.c. 
read  it  as  a  history,  such  as  they  considered  the  books  of  Esther  and 
Cobit.  Indeed,  seeing  that  it  is  taken  so  seriously  in  the  latter  book, 
^the  wonder  is  that  it  escaped  being  incorporated  in  the  Canon.  Some 
scholars,  acquainted  with  recent  and  imperfect  versions,  fancied  that 
it  was  originally  a  Greek  tale:  others  held  that  it  was  composed  by  a 
Christian  monk  in  Syriac  ;  others,  again,  conjectured  that  it  was  com- 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  by  a  Jew  who  wrote  in  Aramaic.  My 
own  view,  based  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on  philological  grounds, 
is  that  it  was  a  Jewish  tale,  composed  in  Hebrew  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  and  shortly  afterwards  done  into  Aramaic.  It  exists  in  most 
ancient  languages  of  the  world,  but  the  typical  versions  are  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Slavonic.  None  of  the  Oriental  texts  has  as  yet  been 
published,  except  one  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  is  relatively 
recent  and  obviously  corrupt.  In  the  following  pages  I  present  the 
first  translation  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  which  may  shortly  be 
followed  by  the  publication  of  the  text  itself.  It  may  prove  useful  to 
give  in  the  first  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  story  which,  over  and 
ibove  the  action  of  the  chief  characters,  contains  a  splendid  Vadt* 

fecutn  of  Jewish  practical  wisdom  in  the  generation  preceding  that  of 
Tobit — a  sort  of  **  hand  oracle  of  world  wisdom,*'  a  compendium  of 
rules  of  conduct  such  as  was  published  in  Spain  by  the  Jesuit  Balthssar 
Gracian  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 

Sanherib,  king  of  Assyria,  had  an  uncommonly  clever  minister  in 
the  person  of  Ahikar  *  the  Wise,  who  was  intellectually  a  giant  among 


•  Such  i«  the  Vizier's  njime  in  the  mcwt  ftncient  Syriac  version  extant  a&d  in  the 
book  of  Tobit,    Arabic  vemon*  cali  him   Hikar  or  Haikar;  thu  Slavonic  trantlation 
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pigmies.  Healthy^  wealthy  and  wise,  there  was  nothing  left  for  hioi 
to  desire  except  a  son  and  heir.  But  a  son  was  denied  him  by 
Heaven.  This  calamity — to  a  Hebrew  it  was  nothing  lees— bad  beea 
foretold  him  from  his  yonth.  Since  then  he  had  left  nothing  undone 
to  belie  the  prophecy.  Thus,  he  had  married  sixty  wives  and  bad 
offered  np  fervent  prayers  to  the  deity,  bat  the  cnrse  of  child* 
lessness  still  clong  to  him.  In  answer  to  one  of  his  orisons,  h» 
heard  a  voice  telling  him  to  adopt  his  nephew  Nadan^  and  seeing 
no  better  way  out  of  the  difficolty,  he  followed  the  advica  Whea 
the  child  became  a  youth,  Ahikar  taught  him  ae  well  as  he  knew 
how,  and  a  series  of  maxims  in  vogue  in  those  days  embodying  his 
views  of  savoir  fairc  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  training  of  Oriental 
courtiers. 

Having  completed  the  education  of  his  nephew,  Ahikar  handed 
over  to  him  his  vast  poaseasiona  and  apparently  some  of  his  imperiaP 
offices.  But  the  hopes  he  had  rested  on  Nadan  were  blasted  in  the 
bud.  This  youth  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  whose  character 
Schopenhauer  has  labelled  ^'  malignant.'*  He  neither  felt  nor  feigned 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  whose  substance  he  began  to  squander^ 
and  he  took  a  positive  delight  in  wantonly  inflicting  pain  on  others. 
Thus,  he  beat  his  uncles  slaves  most  mercilessly,  and,  to  crown  all, 
he  sought  to  ruin  Ahikar  himself.  The  wise  minister,  despairing  of 
his  nephew,  complained  of  his  conduct  to  the  king,  who,  sympathising 
with  his  trusty  counsellor,  empowered  him  to  dispossess  Nadan  of 
the  estates  and  to  adopt  his  younger  brother.  These  measures  drew 
upon  the  old  man  the  concentrated  hate  of  his  vindictive  nephew, 
who  at  once  devised  a  plan  for  his  benefactor's  ruin. 

Nadan  forged  two  letters  from  Ahikar  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  the  Eagles'  Valley,  where  he 
would  betray  his  master's  kingdom  into  their  bands.  These  letters 
he  duly  played  into  Sanherib's  hands.  Nadan  next  forged  a  third  letter 
in  his  royal  master's  name,  and  addressed  it  to  Ahikar,  ordering  the  latter 
to  repair  on  a  certain  day  to  the  Eagles'  Valley  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  and  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking  the  king.  The  reason 
alleged  for  this  strange  order  was  to  show  certain  Egyptian  ambaa^ 
sadors,  who  were  come  to  spy  the  Assyrian  army,  that  it  was  composed 
of  very  formidable  troops.  On  the  day  fixed,  Ahikar  appeared  in  tha 
Valley  of  the  Eagles,  and  drew  up  his  army  as  if  he  meditated  an 
attack  on  the  king  himself.  The  latter,  having  upbraided  him  with 
his  treason,  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  without  delay,  but  a^ 
Ahikar's  earnest  request  allowed  him  to  be  executed  within  the 
precincts  of  the  minister's  private  house,  and  to  have  his  body 
interred  by  his  family. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  executioners  at  Ahikar's  dwelling,  his  wife 
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EahpagDi,  haviog  previously  received  instructioDS  from  her  husband, 
went  OQt  to  meet  the  unwelcome  guests,  entertained  them  most  hoa- 
pttably,  and  plied  them  with  liquor  till  they  fell  asleep.  Then  Ahikar, 
taking  aside  the  chief  executioner — a  sort  of  minister  of  jastice,  and 
an  old  friend  of  his — protested  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  a  statement  which  fonnd  all  the  more  credence  that  the 
chief  executioner  himself  had  formerly  been  in  a  very  similar  position, 
from  which  he  was  saved  by  Ahikar,  who  disobeyed  the  express  orders  of 
the  king,  and  afterwards  received  the  monarch's  thanks  for  so  doing. 
Ahikar  reminded  his  friend  of  this  act  of  heroic  kindness,  and  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  To  remove  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way, 
he  suggests  that  a  certain  prisoner,  who  is  really  worthy  of  death, 
shall  be  beheaded  in  his  stead.  To  this  the  chief  executioner  agrees ; 
thereupon  the  other  prisoner,  dressed  in  Ahikar's  robes,  is  duly  put  to 
death  by  the  intoxicated  headsmen,  who  fail  to  notice  the  substitution, 
and  the  body  is  forthwith  buried.  Ahikar,  meanwhile,  is  immured  in 
a  hole  dug  within  his  own  house,  where  he  supports  life  en  bread  and 
water. 

The  news  o£  the  wise  minister's  death,  quickly  bruited  abroad, 
emboldens  foreign  nations  to  carry  out  their  secret  plans  against 
Assyria,  from  the  execution  of  which  a  wholesome  fear  of  Ahikar 
had  hitherto  held  them  back.  Thus  King  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  sends 
an  embassy  to  Sanherib  with  a  letter  which  is  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  this  missive  the  Egyptian  monarch  calls  upon  his 
royal  cousin  to  choose  a  wise  man  capable  of  solving  any  riddles, 
conundrums,  and  other  problems  which  may  be  put  to  him,  and 
among  other  things  able  to  baild  him  a  palace  in  mid-air ;  in  case 
of  success,  Pharaoh  undertakes  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  three  years' 
revenue  of  Egypt  to  Sanherib,  and  ahonld  any  of  the  problems  be  left 
nnsolved,  demands  that  Sanherib  deliver  over  to  him  the  income  of 
Assyria  for  three  years. 

The  monarch  at  once  summons  his  wise  men  and  reads  them  the 
letter.  But  none  of  them  offers  to  go  to  Egypt,  while  all  agree  that 
the  only  person  capable  of  successfully  undertaking  the  task  would  have 
been  Ahikar,  They  add,  however,  that  his  nephew,  whom  he  had 
carefully  trained  to  succeed  him,  is  now  the  fittest  person  to  take 
Ahikar's  place.  But  Nadan  backs  out,  and  declares  that  the  gods 
themselves  could  not  accomplish  the  task  imposed.  Thereupon  the 
king  repents  him  of  having  slain  his  trusty  servant,  for  whose  return 
to  life,  were  it  possible,  he  would  begrudge  no  honours  or  money. 
Having  heard  this,  the  chief  executioner  falls  upon  bis  knees,  con- 
fesses his  disobedience  to  the  king,  and  craves  pardon.  The  monarch, 
delighted  beyond  measure,  requests  his  servant  to  repeat  the  glad 
tidings  once  more,  and  promises  him  a  princely  recompense.     But  the 
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crafty  official  asks  only  for  a  free  pardon,  and  receires  it  then  and 
there.  Ahikar,  in  a  piteons  plight,  is  brought  before  the  king,  wbo, 
touched  at  the  sight  of  the  wreck  of  his  venerable  old  connsellor, 
orders  him  to  go  home  and  recmit  for  forty  days. 

The   minister,   on  his   recovery,  is   informed  of  the  contents  of 
Pharaoh's   letter,   and   delights   his   royal    master   by  nndertaking' 
to  set  oat   for   Egypt  and   bring  back   the   three  years'   revenues 
of  that   empire.     In  dne  time   he   starts  for  Egypt  with  a  Iaig» 
military  escort,   conceals   his  name   from   Pharaoh,   and    addresses 
himself  to   the    task    of  answering    riddles.     His   replies   are   bo 
clever  that  the  Egyptian  monarch,  oonsdons  that  he  is  dealing  with 
some  uncommonly  wise  man,  calls  upon  him  to  reveal  his  true  name, 
which  he  does.     Then  he  is  asked  to  build  a  palace  in  mid-air» 
and  to  perform  other  equally  impossible  feats,  and  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  he  eludes  rather  than  accomplishes  each  task  com- 
mands and  obtains  the  approval  of  the  king,  who  entertains  him  at  a 
banquet,  gives  him  the  three  years'  revenues  of  Egypt,  and  sends  him 
home  in  triumph. 

On  his  return  Ahikar  was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  gratified 
sovereign,  who  offered  him  anything  he  might  wish  to  ask  for. 
The  grateful  dignitary,  however,  requested  the  king  to  give  the 
presents  destined  for  him  to  his  saviour,  the  chief  executioner,  and 
added  that  all  he  wished  was  to  have  his  ungrateful  nephew  handed 
over  to  him.  This  request  being  granted,  Nadan's  trials  began.  He 
was  fettered,  flogged,  chained  up  in  a  very  unpleasant  part  of  the 
house,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  There  he  received  abundant 
spiritual  nourishmeut  of  a  very  irritating  nature,  Ahikar  positively 
torturing  him  with  proverbs  aad  similes  of  the  most  galling  character. 
But  Xadan,  who  vainly  besought  his  uncle  to  pardon  him,  did  not  live 
very  long.  His  body  swelled,  he  died  suddenly,  and  poetic  justice 
was  thus  promptly  done. 

The  circumstance  that  the  story  is  not  merely  alluded  to  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  but  is  mentioned  there  as  something  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
numerous  Hebrew  writings  which,  having  no  direct  bearing  upon 
religion,  were  passed  over  when  the  Canon  was  formed,  and  nearly 
all  of  which  were  thus  lost  for  ever.  The  style  too,  is  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  sayings  have  often  much  in  common  and  are 
sometimes  identical  with  those  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Eoheleth, 
Sirach,  or  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  Even  in  the  translations  into  , 
other  Semitic  languages  some  of  the  grammatical  forms  are  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  original  text  was  written  in  Hebrew. 
The  passages  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  in  which  it  is  question  of  the 
Wise  Ahikar  are  the  following : 

Chap.  i.  V.  21,  22  [where  Tobit  speaks  in  the  first  person].     21. 
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^And  he  [i.e.,  King  Asarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son]  set  Ahikar  the 
BOD  of  AnaeU  my  brother's  son,  over  all  the  treasury  of  his  kingdom. 
And  be  had  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  administration. 
22.  Then  Ahikar  interceded  for  me,  'and  I  came  to  Ninive,  for  Ahikar 
was  the  head  cupbearer,  and  was  over  the  signet  ring,  and  was  chief 
governor  and  treasurer  under  Sennacherib,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians. 
And  Saherdon  appointed  him  to  be  the  second,  Now  be  was  my 
nephew  and  of  my  kin/'  * 

The  second  passage  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  v.  10  [afcer  Tobit  had  lost 
his  eyesight].  I0,t  "  *  •  .  and  all  my  brethren  were  grieved  for  me 
and  Ahikar  nourished  me  for  two  years,  until  he  J  set  out  for 
Elymais'*  [better :  *'  until  he  went  to  a  hiding  place  "]. 

The  third  mention  of  Ahikar  is  found  in  chap.  xL  v.  17,  [On  the 
return  of  young  Tobias  and  his  wife  Sarah  to  Ninive  the  Jews 
rejoiced.]  17,  '*  And  his  nephew  §  Ahikar,  and  Nasbas,  came  to 
Tobit  rejoicing.** 

This  is  the  only  allusion  to  Ahikar  which  Jerome  left  standing  in 
the  Vnlgate. 

The  last  and  most  important  passage  of  all  forms  part  of  the  dying 
Tobit's  discourse  to  his  son  Tobias,  and  occurs  in  chap.  xiv.  v,  10,  11. 
V.  10,  '*  Behold,  child,  all  that  Nadab  did  to  Ahikar,  who  had  brought 
him  up.  Was  he  not  liuried  alive  in  the  earth  ?  But  God  made 
good  his  dishonour  in  His  sight,  and  Ahikar  returned  to  the  light,  but 
Nadab  entered  into  darkness  everlasting.  Ahikar,  whom  he  sought 
to  fllay,  escaped  by  giving  alms  from  the  death-snare  which  Nadab 
had  laid  for  him.  But  Nadab  fell  into  the  snare  of  death  and 
destroyed  himself.  V.  11,  And  now,  children,  behold  what  alms 
accomplish  and  what  injustice  doeth — it  killeth.'*  |i 

In  the  Greek  version  of  the  story,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  Maximus  Planndes'  **  Life  of  ^sop,"  the  role  played 
by  Ahikar  is  aacribeJ  to  the  wise  Greek  who,  during  his  stay  in 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  seems  to  have  lost  his  own  personality  and 
assumed  that  of  an  Eastern  magician.  This  circumstance,  even  if 
taken  by  itself,  is  an  argument  against  the  Greek  origin  of  the  tale. 

♦  **  Codex  Sinaiticug," 

t  Itii*  i«  not  the  begiiming  of  the  verse* 

J;  Trp6  ToO  at'thif  fiaitirat  tU  -rrif  ^hXtrfiaiia*  The  woril  'KXt/ftai5a  is  probably  the  out* 
come  of  A  misutttlersUndingr.     The  original  Hebrew  word  meant  *'  hiding  place,'*  and 

^  r       *' nf  the  root  ^alaui.     If  Ahikar  had  gone  to  Eljmais  this  waji  no  reason  why 

li  itj  should  be  withdrawn  from  Tobit.    But  if  he  had  to  conceal  himself  in 

a  i  ^  .  jce.  of  course  the  explanation  is  suflicient.  The  ordinary  SeptQagint  text 
has  erronenimly,  instead  of  the  pafisaj^e  given  according  to  the  *•  Codex  Sinai ticos,"  the 
following ;  *•  Now  Ahiakhara^  noarisbed  me  until  I  went  to  Kljmais." 

§  So  the  authorlficd  Greek  text  and  the  ancient  Latin  antl  Sjriac  versions.  "  Codex 
Sinaiticua"  has:  "and  hi;;  nephewa  Ahikar  and  Nabad/'  Na.sbaa  (for  which  the 
Itala  offers  "  Nabol/'  the  STriac  **  Laban."  and  Jerome  **  Nabath  ")  is  not,  of  course, 
Nadan^  but  the  younger  and  better  of  Ahikar's  nephews,  whom  he  adopted  after  he 
liad  dispossesaed  Naoan.  It  in  probably  a  corruption  of  Kabuzaradan.  The  Sjriac 
version  rightly  renders  the  word  ^^d^fX^of  by  *'  the  son  of  hit  aster." 

il  '*  Codex  Sinaiticus.** 
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Moreover,  the  statement  which  we  find  there,  as  well  as  in  JoBephnfl,* 
that  it  was  a  caatom  among  the  kings  to  propose  oonundmms  and 
riddles,  and  to  pay  large  snms  of  money  or  even  whole  provinces  in 
case  the  answers  were  correctly  guessed,  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
In  all  probability  this  was  no  more  than  a  justification  invented  apHs 
coup  to  explain  the  act  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  and  the  laurels  won 
by  Ahikar,  and  similar  ad  ventures  of  the  dramatis  persaruB  of  older 
stories.  It  is  clear  from  the  contents  that,  in  this  case,  at  all  events, 
the  demand  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  Pharaoh  was  but  a  dis- 
guised attempt  to  assert  his  suzerainty  over  his  Assyrian  rival,  whose 
force  lay  in  Uie  wise  counsels  of  the  minister  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  executed.! 

iEsop  resided  at  the  court  of  Lykeros,  king  of  Babylon,  to  whose 
revenue  he  added  large  sums  which  he  won  by  solving  the  riddlee 
proposed  by  foreign  monarchs.  He  then  adopted  his  kinsman  Ennos, 
whose  conduct  is  in  most  respects  identical  with  that  of  Ahikar's  nephew 
Nadan.  JEoo^p  is  condemned  to  die,  but  is  saved  by  the  executioner 
Hermippos,  who,  however,  has  no  such  strong  motive  for  this  act 
of  dangerous  disobedience  as  Ahikar's  friend  possessed.  Then  comes 
the  letter  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  containing  the  proposal  that  an 
architect  should  be  sent  to  his  country  to  build  him  a  palace  in 
mid-air,  and  to  solve  a  number  of  riddles,  the  recompense  of  success 
to  be  three  years'  tribute.  Lykeros,  finding  none  of  his  courtiers 
equal  to  the  task,  deplores  the  death  of  ^sop,  whereupon  Hermippos 
confesses  that  the  Greek  is  still  living,  and  so  the  stoiy  runs  on, 
following  in  the  main  the  lines  of  the  Syriac  version. 

The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Greek  garb,  is  obviously  Oriental,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek  versions  with- 
out feeling  that  it  origiiially  was  composed  by  a  Semitic  author 
writing  for  his  own  countrymen.  If,  as  I  believe,  it  was  first  written 
in  Hebrew,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  speedily  translated  into 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  was  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  ^aop 
romance.  The  Book  of  Tobit  speaks  of  Ahikar  and  his  nephew  as 
if  their  adventures  were  widely  known  to  the  Jews  of  their  day.  A 
very  ancient  Arabic  poet  [in  the  Haniasa]  mentions  Haikar,  who  was 
put  in  fetters  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Talmud,  too,  contains 
reminiscences  of  it.  Thus,  it  is  related  in  the  latter  work  that  Rabbi 
JoBua  ben  Chanania,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  had  an 
intellectual  contest  with  representatives  of  Greek  culture,  was  asked 
by  them  to  build  a  house  in  mid-air.  He  at  once  pronounced  the 
sacred  name,  ascended  in  the  air,  and  then  called  out,  as  in  the  story 

*  "  Antiqq.,"  viii.  2,  5.  Solomon  and  Hiram  are  the  kings  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Abdemonos  is  the  name  of  Hiram's  riddle-solver.    Cf.  Josephnu,  contra  Apionem  i.  17. 

t  Meissner.  Cf.  "Zeitschr.  deutschen  Morg.  Geseil.,"  Bd.  xlviii.  p.  182  foil.  Quellen- 
untersuchungen  zur  Haikargeschichte.  Of  course,  nobody  would  dream  of  seeking 
in  the  story  of  Haikar  even  a  kernel  of  truth. 
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tof  Ahikar,  *■  Bring  me  bricks  and  mortar,"*     Storied  of  the  making 
Tof  sand-ropes,  the  sewing  of  the  broken  mill-etone,  and  the  promissory 
note  are  also  fonnd  there  in  a  somewhat  modified  format 

The  oldest  extant  form  of  the  Ahikar  romance  is  found  in  the 
unpublished  Syriac  manuscripts  to  which  Professor  Bickellj  of  Vienna^ 
{drew  attention  some  eight  years  ago^  and  the  true  significance  of 
vhich  he  was  the  first  to  discern.  The  following  translation  is 
upon  these,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  Arabic  and 
Neo-Syriac  versions.t  The  oldest  text  of  all  is  foand  in  the  British 
Museum.  [Addititius  7200  fol.  114,]  Unfortunately  the  manuscript 
is  but  a  fragment.  The  next  best  is  that  of  the  U Diversity  of  Cam- 
bridge. §  Other  Codices,  Arabic  and  Neo-Syriac,  have  also  been  con- 
suited,  but  the  numerous  philological  notes  containing  the  various 
readings  could  not  find  a  place  here. 
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CHAPTEH  I. 

ABIKAR  ADOPTS   HIS   NEPHEW. 

In  the  days  of  Sanherib,  kiug  of  Assyria,  T,  Ahik.'tr,  was  the  kiog^s  scribe. 

And  whije  I  was  yet  young  it  was   aanomioed   unto   m© :    "  A  son  thou 

8halt  not  receive."    And  I  possessed  great  riches.     I  took  unto  myi*elf  sixty 

L. wives,  and  built  me  sixty  castles,  but  from   none  of  thos^  (my  wives)  did  I 

eive  a  sou.    Then  I  raised  a  great  altar  of  incense,  and,  making  a  vow, 

Haid  :  **  O  Lord  God  !  bestow  a  son  upon  me,  that  when  I  cx>me  to  die  he  may 

^scatter  dust  upon   my  eyes/     Thereupon  1  heard  this  voice:  "OjVhikar! 

not  worried  overmuch*     A  son  thou  sbalt  not  receive.     But  see,  atlopt 

?adan,  thy  sister's  son ;  him  thou  caujit  instruct  in  everything  during  the 

"course  of  his  training/'     And  having  liertid  this,   I   adopte<i   ray  nephew 

Nadan,  and  he  became  a  son  unto  me. 

And  aa  he  was  yet  young  I  gave  him  nvnr  to  eigiit  nutse?^.  And  1  fed 
my  aon  with  honey  and  let  him  lie  upon  himUs'  wool,  and  clothed  him  in 
tine  linen  and  purple.  And  my  son  wajted  gt*eater  and  grew  up  like  a 
cedar. 

And  when  my  son  grew  up,  I  instructed  him  in  letters  and  in  wisdom. 
And  the  king,  on  his  I'etum  from  whence  he  haJ  gone,  bade  me  to  liis 
presence,  and  spake  to  me  :  **  O  Ahikar,  my  w^isc  scribe  and  advitsor,  when 
fthou  art  grown  old  and  diest,  who,  after  thee,  w  ill  f>erve  like  unto  thee  ?  " 
bereupon  I  answei'ed  and  said  unto  hina :  *•  Mayest  thou  live  for  ever,  my 

•  ty\  Metsmner,  ihUUui^  p,  194. 

t  Meissner,  however,  holds  that  these  stories  were  taken  from  the  J£sop  romance^ 
muOifieti  and  ioserted  in  the  Talmad, 

I  The  only  Syriac  codex  not  consulted  is  thut  of  the  Uuivcfgity  o(  Berlin. 

§  *'  Coflex  Caotabrigienflis  Svriacus,"  N.  32. 

I  This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  name.  In  the  Arabic  and  the  Neo*Syr'ac  lextl 
it  is  Hikar  or  Haikar. 

YOU  ucxni.  2  B 
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Lord  King.  I  have  a  son  who  is  wise  even  as  I  am  wise,  and  in  sdenoe  he 
is  skilled  and  learned  like  unto  me."  And  the  king  said  to  me :  **  Bring 
him  here  that  I  may  see  him ;  if  indeed  he  can  stand  before  me,  then  will  I 
let  thee  withdraw  in  peace,  and  thou  shalt  spend  thy  old  age  in  honour 
until  thou  hast  accomplished  the  fulness  of  thy  days."  On  this  I  fetched 
my  son  Nadan  and  brought  him  into  the  king's  presence.  And  as  soon  as 
the  king,  my  master,  had  cast  eyes  upon  him,  he  cried :  **  Blessed  be  this 
day  in  the  sight  of  God!  According  to  Ahikar's  services  to  my  father 
Sahardom  *  and  to  me,  even  so  hath  he  received  his  recompense,  and  he  will 
depart  from  life  having  first  set  his  son  in  my  gate." 

Thereupon  I,  Ahikar,  fell  at  the  king's  feet  and  spake :  '^  Mayest  thou 
live  for  ever,  my  Lord  King ;  for  that  I  served  thy  father  and  thee  until 
now,  have  thou,  my  Lord,  patience  with  the  youth  of  this  my  son,  that  so 
thy  favour  towards  me  may  be  found  double."  Having  heard  which  the 
king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  me,  and  I,  Ahikar,  cast  myself  down 
before  him. 

And  I  ceased  not  from  teaching  my  son  until  I  had  satiated  him  with 
learning,  as  with  bread  and  water.    Thus  I  spake  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ahikar's    sayings. 

Hkakkkw,  my  son  Nadan,  to  my  doctrine,  and  come  to  my  teaching  and 
be  mindful  of ^my  words  as  of  the  words  of  gods. 

My  son  Nadan,  when  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  let  it  die  in  thy  heart; 
reveal  it  to  no  man,  lest  it  become  a  glowing  coal  in  thy  mouth  uid  bum 
thee,  and  a  stain  cleave  to  thy  soul  and  thou  be  hated  of  men,  and  thou 
murmur  against  Qod. 

My  son,  utter  not  all  that  thou  hearest,  neither  make  known  everything 
that  thou  seest. 

My  son,  a  sealed  packet  open  not  and  an  open  packet  seal  not. 

My  son,  make  thy  tongue  sweet  and  the  opening  of  thy  mouth  agreeable, 
for  the  tail  of  the  dog  wins  him  bread,  but  his  mouth  gets  him  stripes. 

My  son,  a  man's  eye  is  a  well,  and  it  will  never  be  satiated  with  riches 
imtil  it  is  filled  with  dust.t 

My  son,  lift  no>i  up  thine  eyes  to  look  upon  an  elegant  and  painted 
woman ;  lust  not  after  her  in  thy  heart,  for  though  thou  shouldst  give  her 
all  that  thou  hast  in  hand,  yet  couldst  thou  gain  no  advantage  from  her, 
and  wouldst  be  guilty  of  a  transgression  against  Qod  over  and  above. 

My  son,  abide  not  in  the  house  of  those  that  quarrel,  for  a  word  engenders 
wrangling,  wrangling  begets  strife,  strife  causes  suffering,  and  sufiS^ring 
provokes  murder. 

*  Of  this  strange  historical  error  no  trace  is  found  in  the  oldest  Sjriac  manuscript. 

t  Heretofore  tMs  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Mohammed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  current  in  the  Bast  at  least  eight  hundred  jaars  before  ha  was 
bom.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  were  taken  from  the  common 
store  of  Oriental  proverbs  with  which  everyday  conversation  was  plentifully  em- 
broidered. 
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My  800,  be  not  hautj  like  the  almoiid-tree,  which  bloesometh  soonest,  but 
whofie  fruit  Ih  eaten  latest ;  but  be  Htaid  and  wise -hearted  like  the  mulberry- 
tree,  which  bloaaometh  latest  end  whose  fruit  is  eaten  soonest. 

My  soQ  [sink  thy  head  and  look  fix)!!!  beneath  thine  eyes,  make  thy 
voice  soft  and  be  good-manuei'edp  and  be  not  so  foolish  as  to  raise  thy  voice 
in  aiTOgauce ;  for]  *  if  a  house  could  be  built  by  means  of  a  loud  voice,  the 
ass  would  build  two  houses  every  day.  And  if  the  plough  could  bo  worked 
by  dint  of  sheer  force,  the  ploughsliare  would  not  be  worn  away  under  the 
shoulder  cavities  of  the  cameL 

My  Hon,  it  is  better  to  roll  stones  with  a  wise  man  than  to  quaff  wine 
with  a  fool. 

My  son,  with  a  wise  man  act  not  foolishly,  and  with  a  fool  play  not  the 
wise  man. 

My  son,  pour  out  thy  wine  on  the  graves  of  the  upright,  and  drink  it 
not  with  eviIdoers*t 

My  sent  fretjuent  the  company  of  h  wise  man»  in  order  that  tliou  mayest 
be  wise  ereu  as  he  i^ ;  frequent  not  the  company  of  a  foolish  mau^  lest  thou 
be  token  for  his  like. 

My  son,  as  long  ai*  thou  bant  shoo^  on  thy  feet,  tread  down  the  thorns 
&nd  make  a  road  for  thy  sons  and  thy  grandsons. 

My  son,  if  a  rich  man  eat  a  serpent,  people  say  that  he  partook  of  it  as 
a  medicine,  but  tf  he  be  poor  who  etiteth  it,  they  say  that  he  devoured  it 
fix>m  hunger. 

My  son,  eat  thy  portion  and  stretch  not  forth  thy  hand  for  that  of  thy 
neighbour.  * 

My  son,  with  a  shameless  man  do  not  eat  even  bread. 

My  son,  when  thou  seest  that  thine  enemy  is  fallen,  mock  him  not, 
lest  he  arise  again  and  pay  thee  back. 

My  SOD,  envy  not  the  happiness  of  thine  enemy  and  make  not  merry  at 
bis  misfortune. 

My  soQf  draw  not  near  a  tattling  and  impudent  woman,  or  one  who  raises^ 
her  Toioe  aloud*  My  son,  do  not  run  after  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  neither 
lust  after  her  in  thy  heart.  For  the  betiuty  of  a  woman  is  her  fine  feeling, 
and  her  ornament  i»  the  word  of  her  mouth. 

My  son,  when  thy  enemy  meets  thee  with  evil  intent,  do  thou  meet  him 
with  good. 

My  son^  when  thou  seest  a  man  who  is  older  than  thou,  stand  up  in  his 
pMBOPce.  X 

^y  son,  commit  not  adultery  with  thy  neighbour's  wife,  lest  others  should 
do  like^-ise  with  thine. 

My  son,  the  evil  doer  falleth  and  riseth  no  more,  but  the  upright  is  not 
shattered,  because  God  is  with  him. 

Wanting  In  the  oldest  Sjriac  maauiicrlpt. 
[^  C/.  Tobit»  iv.  17.     Afl  the  Book  of  Tobit  presuppofits  the  Bomance  of  Ahikar.  the 
AyiDlj^  must  hj&ve  been  taken  from  the  latter  book  or  from  a  sonrce  commoo  lo  both. 

J  Here,  anfortunately,  end^  the  old  Syriac  text  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Briii&h 
Miueum  (Addititius  7200,  fol  114)  which  uodoubtedlj  contaioed  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  Sjriac  version  of  the  6torj.  In  the  foUowing  pages  I  translate  from  the 
d&mbridge  manuscript*  except  where  some  other  codex  offers  a  better  reading,  in 
which  caae  the  lioarcc  I  draw  from  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  notes. 
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My  son,  withhold  not  stripes  from  thy  son ;  for  stripes  are  to  the  boy 
what  dung  is  to  the  garden  and  the  bridle  and  stirrup  to  the  ass. 

My  son,  tame  thy  son  while  he  is  still  young,  lest  he  get  the  upper  hand 
of  thee  and  rebel  against  thee,  and  all  his  misdeeds  put  thee  to  shame. 

My  son,  get  thee  an  ox  that  is  brawny  and  an  ass  that  is  stronghoofed  ; 
but  buy  not  a  runaway  slave  nor  a  thievish  maidservant,  lest  they  carry  off 
all  that  which  thou  hast  amassed. 

My  son,  the  words  of  liars  are  as  fat  sparrows,  and  he  that  lacketb 
understanding  eateth  them. 

My  son,  bring  not  down  upon  thee  the  curses  of  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  lest  perchance  thou  shouldst  have  to  bewail  the  misfortunes  of  thy 
children. 

My  son,  venture  not  without  weapons  on  the  road,  for  thou  knowest  not 
when  thine  enemy  will  encounter  thee. 

My  son,  as  the  tree  is  stately  with  its  boughs  and  its  fruit  and  a  hill  that. 
is  forest  clad,  even  so  is  a  man  stately  with  his  wife  and  his  children  ;*  but 
the  man  who  has  no  brethren,  nor  wife,  nor  children  is  scorned  and  mad^ 
light  of  in  the  sight  of  his  enemies,  and  is  like  unto  a  tree  by  the  roadside 
from  which  every  passer-by  plucks,  and  whose  leafage  every  beast  of  the 
field  tears  away. 

My  son,  say  not,  "  My  master  is  foolish  and  I  am  wise  "  ;  but  take  him 
with  all  his  failings  ;  so  shalt  thou  win  affection. 

My  son,  deem  not  that  thou  art  wise  if  others  account  thee  unwise.  Li^ 
not  in  thy  speech  to  thy  master  lest  thou  be  spurned,  and  he  say  to  thee^ 
**  Begone  f roA  before  my  eyes  ! " 

My  son,  let  thy  words  be  true,  that  thy  master  may  say  to  thee  :  '^  Draw 
near  to  me,"  and  that  thou  mayest  live. 

My  son,  in  the  day  of  thy  misfortune  upbraid  not  God,  lest  when  H& 
hear  thee  He  wax  wroth  with  thee. 

My  son,  treat  not  one  of  thy  slaves  better  than  the  other,  for  thou  \ 
wettest  not  which  of  them  thou  shalt  stand  in  need  of  in  the  end. 

My  son,  a  dog  that  forsakes  his  master  and  follows  thee,  him  smite  with 
stones. 

My  son,  a  flock  whose  paths  are  many  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolves. 

My  son,  judge  with  righteous  judgment  in  thy  youth  that  thou  mayesi 
be  had  in  honour  in  thine  old  age. 

My  son,  whosoever  judges  unrighteously  kindles  the  wrath  of  Crod. 
My  son,  suffer  not  thy  neighbour  to  step  upon  thy  foot,  lest  perchance 
he  tread  upon  thy  neck. 

My  son,  smite  the  (wise)  man  with  a  word  of  wisdom  which  will  be  in  hi» 
ear  like  a  fever  in  summer,  for  if  thou  beat  a  fool  with  many  blows  he 
giveth  no  heed  thereto. 

My  son,  if  thou  despatch  a  wise  man  on  thy  business,  thou  needest  not 
give  him  charge  concerning  the  matter ;  but  if  thou  art  minded  to  send  a 
fool,  go  rather  thyself,  and  send  him  not. 

*  The  Talmud  says,  "He  who  is  not  married  is  no  man."  The  Roman  censors- 
refused  in  the  old  days  to  allow  those  words  to  be  inserted,  inasmuch  as  they  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  the  monks,  whose  theories  were  diametrically  opposed  to  thiB  view 
of  man's  duty.  A  compromise  was  therefore  arranged  and  the  passage  changed  into 
*'The  Jew  who  is  not  married  is  no  Jew." 
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^y  son,  try  iby  n>ii  with  bread  and  water,  and  then  put  thy  pOBseaionB 
4Lnd  treastires  into  his  hand. 

My  son,  t»6  thou  the  first  to  depart  from  the  feast,  and  tany  not  for 
the  sweet  smelling  ointments  lest  they  become  wounds  on  thy  head,^ 

My  8on^  the  open-handed  nmn  m  called  wise  and  honoured,  and  the  cloBd- 
€sted  is  called  footL<th  nnd  contemptible. 

My  8on,  I  have  carried  salt  and  rolled  lead,  but  I  have  found  nothing  bo 
lieavy  as  a  debt  which  a  man  must  pay  even  though  lie  have  not  borrowed 
(the  money). 

My  son,  I  hare  carrieil  iron  and  rolled  stones,  Imt  tliey  were  not 
ao  burdensome  tt>  me  as  a  man  who  lives  in  the  house  of  Km  wife's 
|jarent8»t 

My  son,  teach  thy  *>on  to  hunger  and  to  thirst,  that  bo  he  may  order  liia 
hoo^e  fuscordiDg  to  his  insight. 

(My  son,  teach  not  the  word  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  fools,  for  to 
them  the  word  of  wimdom  is  as  if  a  man  were  t^  rub  his  body  with  potter's 
<jlay  in  order  to  bec<>me  fat.) 

My  8on/better  is  a  man  blind  of  hi^  eyes  than  one  blind  of  vinderstanding ; 
lor  he  that  is  blind  of  his  sight  soon  learns  the  way  and  walks  therein,  but 
the  blind  in  heart  forsaken  the  straight  i-oad  and  goes  a- wandering. 

My  800,  better  is  a  friend  that  is  near  than  a  brother  far  00",^  and  better 
Is  a  good  name  than  great  beauty ;  for  a  good  name  abide th  for  ever^  but 
beauty  fadeth  and  vanisheth. 

My  son,  better  is  death  than  life  for  the  man  bereft  of  quiet,  and  better 
ts  the  voice  of  wailing  in  the  ears  of  the  fool  than  singing  or  joy. 

My  son,  better  is  a  bone  in  thy  hand  than  fat  in  the  pot  of  other  people, 
And  better  is  a  slteep  that  is  near  than  a  cow  far  oQ\  and  better  is  a  sparrow 
in  thy  hand  than  a  thousand  on  the  wing,  and  better  Is  poverty  that 
^thereth  in  than  riehe<s  that  scatter  abroad,  and  better  ai*e  the  woollen 
garments  that  thou  art  wearing  than  the  fine  hnen  and  silk  attire  which 
others  have  on. 

My  son,  keep  back  the  word  in  thine  heart,  so  wilt  it  be  well  with  thee ; 
for  if  thou  hast  uttered  thy  word  thou  hast  lost  thy  friend.  § 

My  son,  see  that  no  word  issue  forth  from  thy  lips  i>efore  thou  hast  taken 
counsel  in  thy  heart ;  for  it  is  better  for  a  man  that  he  should  stumble  in  his 
beait  than  that  he  should  stumble  with  his  tongue. 

My  son,  when  thou  hetirest  an  evil  word  bury  it  seven  ells  in  the 
earth. 

My  son,  remain  far  from  thy  father's  friend,  k^t  thy  own  friend  stand 
Aloof  from  thee. 

My  son,  go  not  into  the  garden  of  the  great,  neither  draw  near  to  the 
daughters  of  the  lofty  ones. 

*  **  Lefit  the  guests  quarrel  and  thou  be  struck  Id  the  course  of  the  strife." 

t  The  Talmud  quoted  this  Ha  a  sajing  of  Jeaus  Siracb.  {Cf,  Talmud,  Baba  bathra, 
tol.  98). 

X  This  paying  occare  in  Prov.  jutviL  10,  where,  however,  metrical  conBiderationa 
warraat  ua  in  striking  it  Qttt,  It  waa  taken  from  the  Hebrew  of  Abikar  or  his  source 
and  inserted. 

g  7.^.,  1(  tboo  reveal  bis  secret.  This  saying  is  not  fouad  in  the  Syriac  manQScrlpts, 
I  ha?e  taken  it  from  the  Arabic  oo dices. 
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My  son,  help  thy  friend  before  the  powerful,  that  thou  mayeet  aave  him 
from  the  lion. 

My  son,  be  not  glad  in  heart  when  thy  enemy  dies  (but  remembeir  that 
in  a  day  thou  shalt  be  his  neighbour  in  the  grave).* 

My  son,  when  the  water  can  endure  without  earth,  and  the  sparrowfi  can 
fly  without  wings,  and  the  raven  waxes  white  like  snow,  and  gall  tastes  sweet 
as  honey,  then  will  the  fool  grow  wise. 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  be  a  priest  of  God  be  mindful  of  Him  and  walk  in 
cleanness  before  £Um  and  wander  not  away  from  Him. 

My  son,  to  whomsoever  God  hath  shown  favour  him  have  thou  also  in 
honour. 

My  son,  quarrel  not  with  a  man  in  his  day  (of  prosperity)  and  stem  not 
the  river  water  in  the  time  of  its  overflowing. 

My  son,  if  thou  wouldst  be  wise,  withhold  thy  mouth  from  lying  and  thy 
hand  from  stealing ;  then  shalt  thou  be  wise. 

My  son,  busy  not  thyself  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  for 
if  it  fare  ill  with  her  she  will  curse  thee,  and  if  it  fall  out  well  she  will  not 
remember  thee. 

My  son,  whosoever  is  comely  in  his  garments  is  likewise  comely  in  his 
speech,  but  he  who  is  careless  in  his  garments  is  also  careless  in  his  speech. 

My  son,  if  thou  discover  a  find  before  an  idol  allow  the  idol  its  share. 

My  son,  take  as  comrade  him  who  having  been  filled  began  to  hunger^ 
and  not  him  who  having  been  hungry  became  satiated. 

My  son,  cast  not  thine  eyes  upon  a  beautiful  woman,  nor  gaze  upon  a  beauty 
that  belongs  not  to  thee ;  for  many  have  come  to  naught  because  of  the 
beauty  of  a  woman,  and  love  of  her  is  as  a  consuming  fire. 

My  son,  let  the  wise  man  strike  thee  many  blows  with  a  stick,  but  suffer 
not  that  the  fool  anoint  thee  with  sweet-smelling  ungaents.t 

My  son,  let  not  thy  foot  hasten  to  thy  friend,  lest  he  grow  weary  of  thee 
and  hate  thee.t 

My  son,  when  thou  makest  a  friend  (first)  test  him,  and  then  acquire 
(his  friendship).     But  praise  not  a  man  whom  thou  hast  not  tried. 

My  son,  part  not  from  thy  first  friend,  lest  thy  later  friend  prove  incon- 
stant to  thee. 

My  son,  put  not  a  gold  ring  on  thy  hand  if  thou  possess  nothing,  lest 
fools  scoff  at  thee. 

My  son,  there  are  four  things  together  with  which  no  king  can  stand  : 
the  lack  of  a  counsellor,  a  bad  government,  evil  intention,  and  the  oppression 
of  his  subjects. 

My  son,  there  are  four  who  cannot  remain  hidden :  the  wise  man,  the 
fool,  the  rich  man,  and  the  poor  man. 

That  is  the  doctrine  which  Ahikar  taught  to  his  sister  s  son. 

*  The  latter  half  of  this  saying  beginning  ''but  remember  "  is  not  found  in  Sjriac* 
I  have  supplied  it  from  the  Arabic. 

t  This  is  virtually  identical  with  Psalms  cxli.  5. 
X  Verbally  taken  from  Proverbs  xxv,  17, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KAI>AK'3    DfQRATlTUBE, 

TAkd  I,  Ahikar,  imagined  that  Nadan  was  taking  to  heart  all  that  I  taught 
him,  and  that  he  would  stand  in  my  stead  in  the  king's  gate.     I  knew  notti 
that  mj  son  Nadan  was  giving  no  heed  to  my  words,  but  had  cast  them  to 
the  wind. 

And  he  turned  to  aay  of  me :  *^  My  father  Ahikar  is  growing  old  andl 
standeth  at  the  portals  of  the  gnwe,  and  his  wits  are  deranged  and  his 
intellect  is  become  weak."  And  my  son  Nadan  began  to  beat  my  sei-vants, 
and  to  slaughter  (my  cattle)^  and  to  dissipate  my  substance.  And  he  sparedJ 
not  my  man  servants,  nor  my  maids,  who  wei^e  industrious,  beloved,  and] 
excellent ;  and  he  killed  my  horses  and  cut  the  foot  sinew^H  of  my  good^ 
mules  in  sunder. 

And  when  I  was  awai-e  that  my  son  Kadan  was  behaving  badly,  I  said  to 
him  :  *' Nadan,  my  son,  thou  shalt  not  touch  my  substance.  My  son,  it  is 
said  in  the  Proverbs,  *  What  the  hand  hath  not  earned,  the  eye  sparer  not.' ' 

And  I  made  known  all  these  things  to  my  master,  Sanherib.  And  there- 1 
upon  my  master  spake  to  me :  "Bo  long  as  Ahikar  liveth^  no  man  shall 
tjreoeive  power  over  his  possessions/'  When  after  that  my  son  Nadan  saw 
Itliat  his  brother  Nabusaradan  abode  in  my  hou^  be  waxed  very  wroth,  and 
spake  :  ^*  My  lather  Ahikar  is  become  an  old  man  ;  his  wisdom  has  waned, 
and  his  *  wise '  payings  are  become  contemptible.  Peradventure  he  will 
make  over  his  ti-easures  to  my  brother  Kabusaradan,  and  will  turn  me  out 
of  his  house." 

Having  heard  these  words,  I,  Ahikar,  spake :  **  Alas  for  thee,  my 
wisdom !  for  my  son  Nadan  hath  found  thee  insipid,  and  my  wise  sayings 
he  hath  despised/' 

And  when  Nadan  my  son  heard  this  he  was  angry,  and  went  to  the  gate^ 
of  the  king,  and  devised  evil  in  his  heart,  and  sat  him  down  to  write  two 
letters  [in  my  name]  to  two  kings  who  were  enemies  of  my  master  Sanherilj. 
One  (was)  to  Akhee,  son  of  Khamselim,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Elam^^l 
[And  he  wrote  thus  therein  r]  ^^  From  Ahikar,  the  scribe  and  seal-bearer  of 
Sanherib,  king  of  ^Vssyria  and  Ninive,  greeting.  When  this  letter  reaches 
thee,  rise  up  and  go  forth  to  meet  me  in  Assyrui,  and  1  will  let  thee  into 
Assyria,  and  thou  shalt  have  dominion  ovei^  it  without  doing  battle/' 
And  he  wrote  another  letter :  *•  To  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt :  From 
AMkar,  the  scribe  and  seal-bearer  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  Nini\e, 
greeting.  When  this  letter  comes  to  thee,  rise  up  and  go  forth  to  meet  mo 
in  the  Plain  of  Neslirin,  which  is  situated  in  the  south,  on  the  26th  of 
the  month  Ab,  and  I  will  bring  thee  to  Ninive,  and  thou  shalt  prevail 
therein  without  battle."  And  he  shaped  his  letters  like  unto  my  writing, 
and  he  sealed  them  in  the  king*s  palace,  and  went  his  way.  And  he  wrote 
then  another  letter,  to  me,  as  if  fi-om  my  lord  King  Sanherib.  And 
he  wrote  it  thus:  '^  From  Banberib  the  king  to  my  scribe  and  seal-beartr 
Ahikar,  greeting.   When  this  letter  comes  to  thee,  gather  together  the  whole 
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army  by  the  mountain  called  Sis,  and  go  forth  from  thence  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  month  Ab  and  meet  me  in  the  Plain  of  Neehrin,  which  lies 
southwards.  And  wlien  thou  seest  that  I  am  drawing  near  to  thee,  array 
the  army  against  me  as  if  thou  wouldst  give  me  battle,  for  the  Ambaf sadors 
of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  are  come  to  me  to  spy  what  manner  of  army  I 
possess.^  And  Nadan  my  son  sent  me  this  letter  by  two  of  the  king's 
soldiers. 

Then  Nadan  my  son  lifted  up  those  other  two  letters  written  by  himself, 
as  if  he  had  found  them,  and  he  read  them  before  the  king.  When  my  lord 
the  king  heard  them,  he  wailed  and  cried  :  "  O  God !  wherein  have  I  sinned 
against  Ahikar  that  he  should  do  this  thing  against  me  ?  "  Then  my  son 
Nadan  said :  ''  My  lord,  be  not  wroth  nor  chafed  in  mind.  Rise  up  and  let  us 
set  out  for  the  Plain  of  Neshrin  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  letter.  And  if 
it  be  true,  then  let  all  that  be  done  which  thou  ordainest."  And  Nadan  my 
son  led  my  lord  the  king,  and  they  came  to  me  in  the  Plain  of  Neshrin, 
and  found  me,  and  with  me  a  vast  army  which  I  had  gathered  together  there. 
When  I  beheld  the  king  I  set  the  army  against  him  in  battle  array,  as  was 
commanded  in  the  letter.  And  when  the  king  saw  this  he  was  sore  afraid. 
Nadan  my  son,  speaking,  said  to  him :  ''  Fear  not,  my  lord  king.  Toni 
back ;  go  in  peace  to  thy  apartment,  and  I  will  bring  Ahikar  to  thee." 
Thereupon  my  lord  the  king  turned  and  departed  to  his  house. 

Then  my  son  Nadan  came  up  to  me  and  said  to  me :  ^^  All  that  thou  hast 
done  thou  hast  done  well ;  the  king  hath  praised  thee  exceedingly  and  hath 
charged  thee :  '  Dismiss  the  troops  that  they  may  return  each  one  to  his 
own  country  and  his  birthplace,  and  come  thou  to  me  alone.'"  On 
this  I  went  before  the  king,  and  when  he  beheld  me  he  said  to  me : 
*'  Art  thou  come,  Ahikar,  my  scribe  and  co-ruler  of  Assyria  and  Ninive, 
thou  whom  I  raised  to  honours,  and  who  hast  turned  against  me  and 
made  common  cause  with  my  enemies?"  Thereupon  he  glanced  at  me 
[and  his  look  was  that  of  a  lion.]  And  he  gave  me  the  letters  which 
were  written  in  my  name  and  were  sealed  with  my  signet-ring.  And 
when  I  had  read  them  my  tongue  became  confused,  and  my  members  grew 
languid,  and  I  sought  in  vain  for  even  one  of  my  wise  sayings.  Thereupon 
Nadan  my  son  spake  to  me:  "Get  thee  gone  from  the  king's  sight, 
thou  silly  old  man,  and  deliver  up  thy  hands  to  chains  and  thy  feet  to 
iron  gyves."  On  this  King  Sanherib  turned  his  face  away  from  me,  and, 
speaking  to  Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath,  said  to  him :  '*  Bestir  thyself ;  go 
forth  and  slay  Ahikar,  and  sunder  his  head  a  hundred  ells  from  his  carcase."  * 
Then  I  fell  upon  my  face  to  the  eai*th,  casting  myself  down  before  the 
king,  and  said  :  "  My  Lord  King,  mayest  thou  live  for  ever !  Seeing  that 
thou,  my  lord,  art  minded  to  slay  me,  thy  will  be  done.  Yet  I  know  that 
I  have  not  sinned  against  thee.  But  ordain,  my  Lord  King,  that  they  kill 
me  within  the  gate  of  my  house,  and  that  they  yield  up  my  body  to  be  buried." 
And  the  king  said  to  Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  :  **  Go,  slay  Ahikar 
within  the  gate  of  his  house  and  deliver  up  his  body  to  be  buried." 

On  this  I,  Ahikar,  sent  word  to  Eshpagni  my  ^wife,  that  from  among 

*  The  chief  executioner  in  the  East  was  a  most  important  personage— a  sort  of 
minister  of  justice. 
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the  daughters  .of  my  tribe  she  ahould  choose  a  thousand  maidens,  who 
should  put  on  mourning  apparel  and  make  mourning  and  lamentation 
for  me,  and  come  out  to  meet  me,  and  prepare  a  mourning  feast  for  me 
before  I  die*  And  make  ready  a  dinner  and  a  banquet  of  wine  for  Naboo 
Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  and  the  executioners*  helpers.  Meet  them,  welcome 
tJiemi  and  bring  them  to  my  house.  I,  too,  shall  cjom©  into  my  bouse  as  a 
etraoge  guest." 

And  m"^  wife  E^pagni,  being  exceedingly  wise,  understood  all  that  I 
had  communicated  to  her,  and  she  did  that  which  I  charged  her  to  do, 
going  forth  to  meet  them  and  bringing  them  into  my  house.  And  they  bad 
dinner^  and  she  waited  on  them  herself,  until,  by  reason  of  drunkenness, 
they  fell  aaleep  in  their  pla43es.  Then  I,  Abikar,  came  in  and  apake 
to  Naboo  Som&kh;  •*Look  up  to  God  and  remember  the  love  we  had 
to  each  other,  O  brother?  and  sufler  not  my  death.  Call  to  mind 
that  in  Uie  days  of  yoi*e,  Sarhadom,  Sanherib*8  father,  delivered  thee, 
too,  over  to  me  that  I  should  slay  thee.  Yet  T  slew  thee  not, 
because  I  knew  that  thou  wert  guiltless,  and  I  allowed  thee  to  live 
until  the  king  longed  for  thee  again.  And  when  I  brought  thee  before 
bim  be  bestowed  precious  gifts  upon  me,  and  I  received  many  presents 
from  him.  Even  so  do  thou  let  me  live  now,  and  requite  me  that  kind- 
ness.  And  lest  the  news  be  bruited  abroad  that  I  have  not  been  put  to 
to  death,  and  leijt  the  king  should  punish  thee,  behold  I  have  in  my 
prison-house  a  slave,  named  Manzifar,  who  is  wortliy  of  death.  Put 
my  garments  on  the  slave  and  cause  the  executioners  to  fall  on  him 
and  put  him  to  death ;  btit  as  for  me,  I  shall  not  die,  because  I  have  not 
transgressed,'^ 

When  I  had  spoken  thus,  Naljoo  Hemakh  Meskin  Kenath  was  sore  grieved 
for  me.  lie  took  my  garments  and  put  them  on  that  slave  who  lay  in 
prison,  and  to  him  he  sent  the  executioner*8  men.  They  rose  up  in  their 
drunkenness  and  slew  him,  and  sun(le]<ed  his  head  from  his  corpse,  separating 
them  a  distance  of  a  hundred  ells  ;  and  tbey  gave  up  his  body  for  burial.  Then 
the  tidings  spread  in  Assyria  and  Niniv© :  "Ahikar,  the  scribe,  has  been  put  to 
death.''  And  Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  and  my  wife  Eshpagni  pre- 
pftred  for  me  a  hiding-place  in  the  earth,  which  was  three  ells  wide  and  five 
alls  high,  under  the  threshold  of  my  house  door ;  and  they  placed  bread  and 
water  for  me  therein. 

And  they  went  to  King  Sanherib  to  make  known  to  him  that  '^  Ahikar, 
the  scribe,  is  dead."  When  the  men  hearil  this  they  wept,  and  the  women 
cut  their  faces,  crying  :  "  Alas  for  thee,  Ahikar,  wise  scribe,  who  hast  repaired 
the  clefts  of  our  land.t  For  a  man  like  unto  thee  we  shall  not  have  again 
for  ever."  Then  King  Banherib  sent  for  my  son  Nadan,  and  said  unto  him : 
*«  Go  and  prepare  funeral  rites  for  thy  father  Ahikar,  and  then  come  back 
to  me/' 

But  when  my  son  Nadan  came,  he  ordained  no  funeral  rites  for  me; 
xieither  did  be  even  remember  me.  But  he  gathered  together  good-for- 
Aothing  and  vile  people,  and  seated  them  at  my  table  to  make  merry  with 

*  The  Svriac  word  means  Pkrthlan«  [Pableirani]= robust  meo* 
t  J.e.,  *•  the  hi  juries  suffered  bj  our  country/' 
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Binging!  and  great  joy.  Bat  my  beloved  menHservante  and  maldghe  stripped 
and  scourged  without  mercy.  Nor  was  he  ashamed  even  in  presence  of 
my  wife  Eshpagni,  but  sought  to  accomplish  on  her  the  work  of  a  man  wiUi 
a  woman.  But  I,  Ahikar,  was  cast  into  darkness  in  the  underground 
vault,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  my  bakers,  my  butchers,  and  my  oap- 
bearersy  who  were  weeping  and  wailing  in  my  house.  And,  after  eome 
days,  Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  came  and  opened  it  before  my  face, 
and  comforted  me.    And  he  brought  me  bread  and  water. 

And  I  said  to  him :  ''  When  thou  goest  forth  from  me,  remember  me 
before  Qod,  and  say :  '  O  just  and  righteous  God,  who  showest  mercy  npon 
earth,  hearken  to  the  vcHoe  of  thy  servant  Ahikar,  and  call  to  mind  that  he 
offered  up  to  thee  in  sacrifice  fattened  oxen  as  if  they  were  sucking  lambs. 
But  now  he  has  been  thrown  into  a  dark  vault,  where  he  sees  no  light. 
And  wilt  thou  not  save  him,  seeing  that  he  calls  aloud  to  thee  ?  Hearken, 
my  Lord,  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant.'  " 

And  when  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  heard  that  I,  Ahikar,  had  been  put 
to  death  he  rejoiced  thereat  exceedingly,  and  wrote  this  letter  to  Sanherib : 
^'Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to  Sanherib,  king  of  Assyria  and  Ninive, 
greeting.  I  would  build  a  castle  between  heaven  and  earth.  Seek  out 
therefore  and  send  to  me  from  thy  kingdom  a  cunning  builder  who  can  (do 
this  and)  answer  me  whatsoever  (riddles)  I  shall  ask  him.  And  if  thou 
sendest  me  such  a  man,  I  will  set  apart  and  deliver  over  to  thee  the 
revenues  of  Egypt  for  three  years.  But  if  thou  fidl  to  send  me  a  man 
who  can  answer  me  whatsoever  I  may  ask  him,  then  do  thou  set  apart  the 
revenues  of  Assyria  and  Ninive  for  three  years  and  send  them  with  the 
ambassadors  who  are  calling  on  thee.  [Otherwise  be  on  thy  guard  against 
me,  for  I  will  then  wage  war  with  thee  with  a  formidable  army  and 
numerous  troops,  and  I  will  fight  a  great  fight  with  thee."] 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  king,  he  convoked  all  the  great  and 
noble  men  of  his  realm  and  spake  to  them :  "  Which  man  will  set  out  for 
Egypt  to  make  answer  to  the  king  concerning  that  he  shall  ask,  and  who 
will  build  him  the  castle  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  and  bring  back 
hither  the  three  years'  tribute  of  Egypt  ?  " 

When  the  nobles  had  heard  this  they  answered  and  said  to  the  king  : 
*^  Thou  knowest,  my  Lord  King,  that  not  alone  in  thy  years,  but  in  like 
manner  in  the  years  of  thy  father  Sarhadom,  the  scribe  Ahikar  was  wont 
to  declare  such  riddles.  And  even  now  behold  yonder  his  son  Nadan,  who 
hath  learnt  from  him  his  science  and  wisdom."  When  Nadan  my  son  heaxd 
this  he  cried  aloud  before  the  king  and  said :  "  The  gods  cannot  accomplish 
such  things,  how  much  less  then  a  man  !  "  On  hearing  this  the  king  was 
very  sad,  and  descended  from  his  throne,  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
spake  thus :  '*  Woe  is  me  for  thee,  wise  Ahikar,  that  I  have  cut  thee  off 
because  of  the  words  of  a  boy  !  Oh,  if  any  one  but  gave  thee  back  to  me 
now,  I  would  bestow  upon  him  thy  weight  in  gold ! " 

Having  heard  this,  Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  fell  down  before  the 
king  and  said  to  him  :  *^  My  Lord  King,  whoso  forsaketh  the  commands 
of  his  master  is  worthy  of  death.  Now  1  have  forsaken  the  precept  of  thy 
kingship,  tny  lord.     Give  order  that  I  be  crucified  ;  for  that  Ahikar  whom 
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thou  badest  me  to  slay  is  still  alive/*  When  the  king  had  heard  this  he 
answered  and  said :  '*  Speak  on  I  speak  on,  Naboo  Semakh,  speak,  thou 
excellent  and  good  man,  who  knoweet  not  guilty  If  indeed  it  be  as  thou 
eayest,  and  thou  showest  me  Ahikar  alive,  then  will  I  bestow  upon  thee 
gift8 ;  silver  weighing  an  hundred  Uilents  and  purple  weighing  fifty  talents. 
Yaboo  Semakh  said  to  hini :  **  Swear  unto  me,  my  Lord  King,  that  if  I  have 
not  other  sins  in  thy  sight  this  will  not  be  reckoned  unto  me."  And  the 
king  gave  him  his  right  hand  on  it. 

And  at  the  same  hour  the  king,  seating  himself  in  a  caniu;4t\  ^^T^uie 
swiftly  to  me.  And  lie  opened  (the  door)  unto  me  and  I  atuit^  foi-th. 
And  1  went  forward  and  cast  myself  down  before  the  king,  whilj^t  the  hair 
of  my  head  fell  down  upon  my  shoulders,  and  my  beard  was  rooted  to  my 
breast,  and  my  body  was  begrimed  with  dust,  and  my  nails  were  long,  like 
the  daws  of  an  eagle.  And  when  the  king  beheld  me  he  wept  and  wtt» 
ashamed  to  talk  to  me,  and  in  great  sorrow  he  said  to  me :  '*  O  Ahikar,  it 
is  not  I  who  have  sinned  against  thee,  but  thy  son  whom  thou  hast  bi'ed 
hath  sinned  against  thee.*'  Then  1  made  answer  and  said  t4>  him  ;  **  My 
Lord,  now  that  I  have  looked  upon  thy  countenance  1  feel  as  if  no  evil 
had  befallen  me/'  And  the  king  said  to  me  :  "  Go  to  thy  house,  Ahikar, 
shave  thy  hair,  and  wa^h  thy  body,  and  let  thy  soul  enter  into  thee  forty 
days  alone.     And  after  that  come  to  me," 

On  this  I  depnrted  to  my  house  and  remained  therein  about  thirty  days* 
And  when  my  soul  was  strengthened  within  me  I  went  before  the  king.  And 
the  king  spake  to  me,  saying,  **  liast  thou  seen,  Ahikar,  what  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  has  written  to  me?  *'  and  I  answered  and  said  to  him,  "  My 
Lord  King,  take  no  thought  for  this  thing,  I  will  go  to  Egypt  and  build  a 
castle  for  the  king,  and  declare  to  liim  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  put 
forth  to  me,  and  I  will  bring  with  me  hither  the  three  yeaiV  tribute  of 
Kgypt." 


CHAPTER  ly. 
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And  having  heard  this,  the  king  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  and  he  Iiold  a 
festivalt  and  o0ered  up  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  me  presents,  and  seated 
Naboo  Semakh  Meskin  Kenath  above  all.  And  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
wife  Eahpagni.  **  When  this  letttT  coraeth  to  thee  bid  my  hunters  oitch  two 
young  eagles  for  me  ;  and  charge  the  Unen-weavera  to  make  me  strings  of 
linen  one  thousand  ells  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  little  finger ;  and  charge  the 
carpenters  to  make  me  cages  for  the  young  eagles.  And  thou  thyself  shalt 
deliver  unto  Ubael  and  Tebeshlam  two  boys  who  cannot  yet  speak,  and 
they  shall  teach  them  to  speak  thus :  *  Fetch  hither  clay,  mortar,  bncks 
and  tiles  for  the  master-laboin-ers  who  are  idle.' "  And  my  wife  Eshpngni 
did  everything  that  I  had  told  her.  Then  I  said  to  the  king  :  **  Command^ 
my  lord,  and  let  me  set  out  for  Egypt,''  And  when  he  had  ordered  me  to 
go,  I  took  a  company  of  troops  with  me  and  departed.  And  when  we 
arrived  at  the  first  night  quarters,  I  took  out  the  young  eagles  and  tied  the 
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strings  to  their  feet,  and  sat  those  boys  to  ride  upon  them,  and  (the  eagles) 
carried  them,  and  they  soared  aloft  in  the  upper  heights,  and  the  boys 
shouted  as  they  had  been  taught :  ''  Fetch  hither  clay,  mortar,  and  tUes  for 
the  master-labourers  who  are  idle."  Then  I  put  them  back  again  into  thetr 
cages.  And  when  we  arrived  in  Egypt,  I  went  to  the  gate  of  the  king. 
And  his  nobles  announced  to  the  king,  *'  A  man  is  come  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  has  sent  hither."  And  the  king  charged  them  that  they  shoald 
give  me  a  lodging  place. 

And  on  the  next  day  I  came  into  his  presence,  and  cast  myself  down  before 
him  and  inquired  after  his  well-being.  And  the  king  answered  and  said 
to  me  :  ^'  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  And  I  said,  ''  My  name  is  Abikam,  one 
of  the  despised  ants  of  the  realm."  And  he  made  answer  and  said  to  me : 
^^  Am  I  then  so  scorned  of  thy  master  that  he  has  sent  me  a  contemptible 
ant  of  his  kingdom  ?  Thou  Abikam,  go  to  thy  inn  and  rise  up  to-morrow 
and  come  to  me  again."  Thereupon  the  king  commanded  his  nobles,  •*  To- 
morrow array  yourselves  in  red."  And  the  king  himself  put  on  fine  linen 
and  seated  himself  on  his  throne  and  commanded  that  I  should  appear  before 
him.  And  he  said  to  me :  "  Whom  am  I  like  unto,  O  Abikam,  and  whom  do 
my  nobles  resemble  ?  "  And  I  made  answer  and  said  :  ''  My  Lord  the  King 
is  like  unto  Bel,  and  thy  nobles  unto  his  priests."  Again  he  spake  to  me, 
"  Depart  to  thy  inn  and  come  to  me  again  to-morrow." 

And  the  king  charged  his  nobles  saying:  ''To-morrow  clothe  yourselves 
in  garments  of  white  linen."  The  king  himself  likewise  arrayed  Himself 
in  white  and  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  gave  order  that  I  should  come  into 
his  presence.  And  he  spake  to  me :  "  Whom  am  I  like  unto,  O  Abikam, 
and  whom  do  my  nobles  resemble  ?  "  And  I  said  to  him,  *'  Thou,  my  Lord 
King,  art  like  unto  the  sun  and  thy  nobles  unto  his  rays."  Again  he  spake 
to  me :  "  Go  to  thy  inn  und  come  to  me  to-morrow."  Once  more  the  king 
commanded  his  nobles  (saying),  "  To-morrow  attire  yourselves  in  black." 
And  the  king  put  on  crimson,  and  bade  me  come  before  him.  And  he 
spake  to  me,  "  To  whom  am  I  like,  O  Abikam,  and  to  whom  my  nobles  ?  " 
And  I  said  to  him  :  "  Thou,  my  Lord  King,  resemblest  the  moon,  and  thy 
nobles  the  .stars."  Again  he  said  to  me :  "  Depart  to  thy  lodging-place,  and 
come  to  me  to-morrow."  And  the  king  gave  order  to  his  nobles  (saying)  : 
''  To-mon*ow  clothe  yourselves  in  dyed  and  mottled  garments  and  let  the 
doors  of  the  palace  be  covered  with  red  curtains."  And  the  king  arrayed 
himself  in  lambswool,*^  and  having  commanded  me  to  appear  in  his  presence, 
he  asked  me :  ''  Whom  am  I  like,  O  Abikam,  and  whom  do  my  nobles 
resemble  ?  "  And  I  said  to  him  :  "  Thou,  my  Lord  King,  art  like  unto 
NLsan  (spring)  and  thy  grandees  resemble  its  blossoms." 

Thereupon  the  king  said  to  me  :  "  Once  thou  comparedst  me  with  Bel, 
and  my  nobles  with  his  priests.  The  second  time  thou  likenedst  me 
to  the  sun  and  my  nobles  to  his  rays.  The  third  time  thou  comparedst 
me  to  the  moon  and  my  nobles  to  the  stars.  The  fourth  time  thou  hast 
likened  me  to  Nisan  (spring)  and  my  nobles  to  his  blossoms.  Now  tell  me, 
O  Abikam,  unto  whom  is  thine  own  master  like  ?  "  But  I  made  answer  and 
said,  *'  Far  be  it  from  thee,  my  Lord  King,  that  mention  be  made  of  my 
*  Doubtful.    The  meaning  of  the  Sjriac  word  would  seem  to  be  tapest 
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LXX^l0ter,  ^^arulenl>,  wniksL  thou  remainest  sitting,  ,  .  .  [But  rise  up  ou  thy 
>  fefit,  and  I  will  tell  thee  whom  my  master  resembles.  And  King  Pluinioh 
aroee^  and  I  eaid  to  him :]  ^*  My  master,  Sanheribi  i^esemblea  the  God  of 
heaveDi  and  his  nobles  are  like  the  eloud-born  lightnings;  for  when  he 
Iti^teth  he  fasliioneth  therefrom  rain  and  dew  and  hai^;  and,  when  he 
thunders,  he  hinders  the  sun  fmm  risiog  and  its  i-ays  froDi  l^eing  seen. 
(Thus)  he  hindei-s  Bel  fi-om  coming  in  and  going  out,  iind  the  priests  of  Bel 
from  appearing ;  and  he  prevents  the  moon  from  rising  and  the  stains  from 
being  seen." 

On  he^iring  this  the  king  waxed  exceeding  angry,  and  sptike  to  me :  *'  I 
cenj'jre  thee,  by  the  name  of  thy  master,  tell  me  w  hat  is  thy  name  ?  **  And 
1  made  answer,  and  said  to  him  :  •*  I  am  Ahikar,  the  scribe  and  Beal- bearer 
of  Sanberib,  king  of  Assyria  and  Kinive."  And  the  king  said  to  me  : 
'*  Have  I  not  heard  that  thy  master  had  slain  thee  ?  "  And  I  said  to  him  : 
**  I  am  still  alive,  my  Lord  King,  and  God  hath  saved  me  from  (tJie  punish- 
ment for)  that  which  my  hands  have  not  done."  And  the  king  said  to  me  : 
**(Jo  to  thy  ion,  Ahikar,  and  come  to  me  to-morrow  and  declare  a  thing 
that  neither  myself  nor  my  nobles  have  heard  before*  and  which  has  likew  Ise 
never  yet  been  heard  in  my  royal  city." 

On  this  I  sat  down  and  mused  in  my  heart,  and  wrote  a  letter  thus : 
*'  From  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  Sanberib,  the  king  of  Assyria  and 
Ninive,  greeting.  Kings  have  need  of  kings  and  brothers  of  brothers,  and 
at  present  my  gifts  (revenues)  are  lessened,  and  money  is  lacking  in  my 
treasury.  Give  thou,  therefore,  order  that  from  thy  treasury  nine  hundred 
talents  of  silver  be  sent  to  me,  and  in  a  short  time  1  will  pay  thein  back/'  * 
And  I  folded  up  this  letter,  and  held  it  in  my  hands. 

And  the  king  gave  order  tliat  I  should  stand  befoi'e  him,  and  1  said  to 
liim :  **  In  this  letter  there  is,  pei^cbance,  a  thing  which  thou  ha^it  not  yet 
heard."  When  I  had  read  it  to  him  and  to  his  nobles,  they  died  out 
and  spake  as  the  king  had  commanded  them  befoi^hand  :  '*  We  all  heard 
tliat,  and  it  is  even  so/*  Thereupon  I  said  to  them  :  "  Then  Egypt  owea 
Aasyiia  nine  hundred  talents,"  And  the  king,  having  heard  this,  was 
astounded. 

Then  he  said  to  ma :  '*  I  am  minded  to  build  a  eaatle  lietween  heaven 
and  eai-th,  and  its  height  from  the  earth  shall  be  one  thousand  ells/' 
[And  I  aaid  to  him  :  *'  I  hearken  and  obey.  1  will  build  it,  but  the  mate- 
rials mnat  be  supplied  by  thee."  And  Fliaraoh  spake :  **  So  shall  it  be,'*] 
Thereupon  I  took  out  the  young  eagles,  tied  the  strings  to  their  feet,  and 
cauBed  the  boys  to  ride  on  them.  And  they  cried  :  *'  Fetch  hither  cliiy,  mortar, 
bricks;,  and  tiles  for  the  master-builders  who  are  idle,  0  architect,  mix  them.'* 
And,  seeing  this,  the  king  was  dismayed.  Thereupon  I,  Ahtkar,  seized  a  stick 
B^d  smote  the  kiug^s  nobles  nntil  they  all  fled.  Then  the  king  waxed  wroth 
with  me,  and  spake  to  me  :  '*  Thou  art  mad,  Ahikar ;  whoever  can  carry  up 
anything  to  them  ?  '*  And  I  said  to  him ;  *^  For  the  sake  of  my  niaiiter, 
Hanherib,  6ay  nothing;  for^  if  he  were  pi^sent,  he  would  build  two  castles 

•  ThU  was  meaDt  as  a  promiBsory  note  from  Pharaoh  to  Smiherib,  and  not  merely  as 
a  reaueftt  for  a  loan.  I'he  point  of  the  trick,  however.  Kccras  to  liave  been  lost  in  time, 
and  in  tome  manusoripti  it  it  actaallj  turned  ogaiost  Ahikar  and  \m  mai^tor,  the  letter 
beiog  addressed  bj  Sanberib  to  Pharaoh. 
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in  one  day."  And  the  king  said  to  me :  *^  Let  the  castle  alone  now,  Ahikar, 
and  go  to  thy  inn,  and  come  to  me  in  the  morning." 

And  when  it  was  morning  I  came  before  him,  and  he  spake  to  me : 
^'  Declare  imto  me,  O  Ahikar,  how  this  is :  one  of  thy  master's  stallions 
neighed  in  Assyria,  and  our  mares  here  heard  his  voice  and  miscarried." 
Thereupon  I  left  the  king^s  presence,  and  commanded  my  servant  to  catch 
me  a  cat,  and  to  scourge  it  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  And,  seeing  this,  the 
Egyptians  spake  to  the  king :  ''  Ahikar  plays  tricks  upon  oar  pec^le  and 
derides  us ;  for  he  has  laid  hands  on  a  cat,  and  is  scourging  it  along  the 
streets  of  the  city."  Then  the  king  sent  for  me,  and  they  called  me,  and  I 
appeared  before  him,  and  he  said  to  me  :  '*  For  what  cause  dost  thou  deride 
us  ?  "  And  I  made  answer  and  said  to  him  :  ''  My  Lord  King,  mayest  thoa 
live  for  ever !  This  cat  has  offended  me  exceedingly;  for  a  cock  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  my  master,  and  its  voice  was  very  beautiful.  [And  it  crowed 
at  whatever  time  I  willed.]  *  And  when  it  crowed  I  knew  that  my  master 
wanted  me,  and  I  went  thereupon  to  my  master's  gate.  Now,  last  night  this 
cat  set  out  for  Assyria,  bit  off  that  cock's  head,  and  came  back."  And  the 
king  made  answer  and  said  to  me :  '^  I  see,  Ahikar,  that  since  thou  art  grown 
old  thou  art  become  mad ;  for  from  here  to  Assyria  it  is  860  paxasangs ; 
how  then  canst  thou  affirm  that  this  cat  went  thither,  bit  off  the  head  of  thy 
cock,  and  returned  all  in  one  night  ?  "  Whereupon  I  spake  to  him :  '^  And 
howy  if  it  be  360  parasangs  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  could  thy  mares  here 
hear  the  voice  of  my  master's  stallion  and  miscarry  ?  " 

And  hearing  this  the  king  grew  exceedingly  angry,  and  spake  to  me : 
^'  Expound  me  this  likeness,  O  Ahikar !  There  is  a  pillar,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  twelve  cedars,  and  on  each  cedar  are  thirty  wheels ;  and  on  each 
wheel  are  two  strings  the  one  white,  the  other  black."  And  I  made 
answer  and  said  to  him  :  *'  My  Lord  King,  the  very  cowherds  of  our  land 
know  the  riddle  that  thou  hast  set  forth.  The  pillar  of  which  thou  hast 
spoken  to  me  is  the  year.  The  cedars  are  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
The  thirty  wheels  are  the  thirty  days  of  the  month.  The  two  strings,  the 
one  white  and  the  other  black,  are  day  and  night." 

Again  the  king  spake  to  me  :  "  Ahikar,  twist  me  five  ropes  from  river  sand." 
And  I  said  to  him  :  ''  Give  order,  my  lord,  that  a  sand  rope  be  brought  me 
fnom  thy  treasury-house  to  the  end  that  I  may  make  others  after  its  pattern." 
Then  he  spake  to  me :  ^'  Unless  thou  accomplish  this,  I  will  not  give  thee 
the  revenues  of  Egypt."  Thereupon  I  sat  down  and  devised  devices  in  my 
head  how  I  should  compass  it.  And  I  went  out  from  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  bored  five  holes  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  palace.  And  when 
the  sun  shone  into  the  five  holes  I  filled  them  up  with  sand.  And  then 
began  to  be  seen  the  sun's  course  (woven)  shimmering  into  the  holes  [and  it 
was  exactly  like  a  rope].  Thereupon  I  said  to  the  king:  '' My  lord,  give 
order  that  they  draw  these  out  and  I  will  twist  for  you  others  instead 
of  thera."     And  seeing  this,  the  king  and  his  nobles  marvelled. 

Again  the  king  commanded  that  they  should  fetch  me  a  broken  upper  . 
millstone,  and  he  said  to  me  :  **'  Saw  together  for  us  this  broken  millstone, 

«  This  is  found  only  in  the  Syriao  MS.  of  the  British  Moseam  [Or.  2818].  which  . 
adds :  **  and  at  the  time  I  willed,  I  found  myself  at  my  master's  gate.*'  It  is  wantdng  ■ 
in  the  Cambridge  Codex. 
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O  AHkar/'  On  this  I  went  aod  bt-ougbt  a  mlLlBtoDe^trmg  and  Gust  it  before 
the  king  fand  said  :  ^^  3Iy  Lord  King,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  stranger  here, 
and  have  not  my  worktools  with  me^  do  thou  charge  the  shoemakers  tliat 
they  should  cut  out  for  me  straps  from  this  string,  which  belongs  to  the 
lower  millstone,  and  then  I  will  mend  it/'  And,  having  beard  this,  the  king 
laughed  and  said,  "  Blessed  in  the  sight  of  Egypt  s  god  be  the  day  on  which 
Ahikar  was  bom,  and  became  I  have  beheld  thee  alivej  will  I  make  ready 
for  thee  to-day  a  great  banquet." 


CHAPTER   V. 


AHIKABS   EETURIf  TO   ASSYRIA, 

Thest  he  gave  me  the  re\  enues  of  Egypt  for  three  years  and  I  at  once 
returned  to  my  lord  King  Sanherib.  And  he  came  forth  to  meet  me  and 
bade  mo  wel<x>me^  and  ordained  a  festival  and  set  me  at  the  top  above  hin 
house  comrade«>.  And  he  spake  to  me:  ** Ahikar,  ask  of  me  what  thou 
listest/*  And  I  cast]  myself  down  before  the  king  and  said :  **  My  Lord 
King,  all  that  thou  art  minded  to  give  me  bestow  on  Kaboo  Semakh  Meskin 
Kenath,  for  he  hath  given  me  my  life.  But  command,  my  Lord  King,  that 
unto  me  my  son  Nadan  be  delivered  up,  to  the  end  that  I  may  instruct  him 
ID  another  doctrine  l)ecause  that  first  doctrine  he  hath  forgotten/'  And  the 
king  commanded  that  they  should  give  up  to  me  my  son  Nadan.  And  the 
king  said  to  me  :  **  Go,  Ahikar,  and  do  whatsoever  thou  wilt  unto  thy  son 
Kadan,  and  no  man  shall  save  him  out  of  thy  bands," 

Thereupon  I  brought  my  son  Nadan  into  my  house  and  bound  him  with 
iron  chains  weighing  twenty  talents ;  and  I  fastened  them  in  the  nng. 
And  I  put  bonds  on  his  neck  and  I  beat  him  on  the  shoulders  with  a 
thousand  stripes,  and  on  his  haunches  with  a  thousand  and  one.  And  I 
lodged  him  in  the  portico  before  the  door  of  my  house,  and  supplied  him 
with  bread  according  to  measure.  And  I  delivered  him  over  to  Nabuel,  my 
man- servant,  that  be  should  keep  watch  and  ward  over  him.  And  I  said  to 
my  man*sei-v&nt :  **  Write  in  a  hook  everythyig  whatsoever  I  shall  say  to 
my  son  Nadan,  on  my  going  out  and  coming  in." 

And  1  begsin  and  siiid  to  my  son  Nadan  :  **  Ho  who  will  not  hear  with  his 
ears  is  made  to  hear  from  behind  his  neck."  My  son  Nadan  made  an.swer 
and  said  :  **  Wherefore  art  thou  so  wroth  witli  thy  son  ?  "  I  answered  and 
^d  to  him ;  *'  My  son,  I  set  thee  on  the  throne  of  honour,  but  from  my 
throne  thou  hast  dragged  me  down;  yet  my  righteousness  saved  me. 
Thou  art  become  unto  me,  my  son,  like  a  scorpion  stinging  a  rock,  to  whom 
{the  rock)  said ;  *  Thou  hast  stung  a  listless  heai't,*  whereupon  he  stung  a 
needle,  and  they  said  to  him  :  ^  Thou  hast  stung  a  sting  which  is  sharper 
than  thine  own/ 

*'  My  eon,  thou  art  become  unto  me  like  a  she-goat  that^  standing  beside  a 
vinegar  tree,  ate  thereof,  and  the  vinegar-tree  spake  to  her :  *  Wherefore 
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eatest  thou  me,  seeing  that  people  dress  thy  skin  with  my  root  ? '  The 
she-goat  said  to  it :  '  I  eat  thee  during  my  life ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  thej 
will  pluck  thee  up  from  the  root  [and  dye  my  skin  with  thee.'] 

"  My  son,  thou  art  become  unto  me  like  to  one  who  casts  a  stone  against 
heaven,  whereby  he  reacheth  not  heaven,  but  renders  himself  guilty  of  a  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

'*  Thou  art  become  unto  me,  my  son,  like  him  who  seeing  his  neighbour 
shivering  with  cold  seized  a  water- jug  and  cast  it  over  him. 

"  But  if  thou  hadst  slain  me,  my  son,  wouldst  thou  at  least  have  been  able 
to  take  my  place  ?  Kiiow,  then,  my  son,  that  even  if  the  pig's  tail  were 
seven  ells  long,  still  it  could  not  stand  in  the  horse's  stead  ;  and  even  though 
its  hair  were  soft  and  curly,  it  would  never  come  next  the  body  of  nobles. 
My  son,  I  had  said  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  heir  and  shouldst  inherit  and 
possess  my  house  and  my  riches.  But  this  was  not  pleasing  to  God,  and  he 
hearkened  not  to  thy  voice. 

^'  My  son,  thou  art  become  unto  me  like  a  lion  that  in  the  morning  came 
upon  an  ass  and  said  to  him  :  '  I  greet  thee,  my  lord  Kyrios.'  But  the  ass 
spake  to  him  :  '  May  even  such  a  greeting  as  thou  givest  me  fall  to  the  lot 
of  him  who  bound  me  yesternight  and  did  not  fasten  my  chain  well  enough, 
so  that  I  behold  thy  face.' 

"  My  son,  a  snare  was  laid  on  a  dunghill,  and  a  sparrow  came,  espied  it, 
and  said  to  it :  '  What  art  thou  doing  here  ? '  The  snare  said  :  '  I  am 
praying  to  God.'  The  sparrow  said  to  it :  '  And  what  is  that  thou  hast  in 
thy  mouth  ? '  The  snare  said  :  *•  Bread  for  the  guests.'  Then  the  sparrow 
drew  near  in  order  to  take  it.  And  (the  snare)  caught  it  by  the  neck. 
The  sparrow  being  in  straits,  spake :  '  If  this  be  the  bread  for  guests,  may 
God  to  whom  thou  prayest  not  hearken  to  thy  voice.' 

*'  My  son,  thou  art  become  unto  me  like  a  bull  which  was  bound  together 
with  a  lion.  And  the  lion  turned  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  And  thou  art 
become  unto  me  like  the  corn-gnawing  insect,  which  lays  waste  the  granaries 
of  kings,  and  yet  is,  itself,  utterly  worthless. 

"'•  Thou  art  become  unto  me,  my  son,  like  a  pot  for  which  handles  were 
wrought  of  gold,  while  its  inside  was  not  cleansed  from  blackness. 

**  My  son,  thou  art  become  unto  me  as  a  farmer  who  sowed  a  field  with 
twenty  measures  of  barley,  and  when  he  gathered  in  the  harvest  it  yielded 
him  twenty  measures,  whereupon  he  said  to  it :  *  What  I  scattered  hast 
thou  gathered  up,  but  be  ashamed  of  thy  name,  thou  miscreant,  for  in  return 
for  a  bushel  thou  hast  brought  in  (but)  a  bushel.  How  am  I  to  find  a 
living  thus  ?  '  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  a  decoy-bird  in  the  morning, 
which  itself  escapeth  not  from  death,  yet  by  its  voice  lures  its  fellow  birds 
to  destruction.  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  a  he-goat  that  leads  his 
fellows  to  the  slaughter-house,  yet  doth  not  save  his  own  life. 

<^  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  a  dog  that  drew  near  a  potter's  oven  to 
warm  itself ;  and  having  finished  wanning  itself,  turned  round  upon  the 
people  and  barked  at  them. 

**  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  the  pig  that  was  going  to  the  bath,  when 
espying  a  slough,  it  descended  in  order  to  bathe  therein,  and  called  its  com- 
rades thither,  saying  :  *  Come  and  bathe  yourselves.*     My  son,  my  finger  is. 
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on  tby  mouth  and  thj  finger  is  on  my  eyee.  How  can  I  train  thee,  thou 
jackal,  whose  eyes  look  upon  pears  ?  * 

**  My  son,  a  dog  who  eat«  of  the  quarry  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolvee^  and 
a  hiuid  that  is  not  industriouB  "will  be  lopped  off  from  its  shoulder,  and  the 
eye  with  which  I  ^e  not  the  raven  will  pick  out. 

*'  My  8on,  what  favour  hast  thou  ^hown  me,  that  I  should  remember  thea, 
and  that  my  soul  should  take  delight  in  thee?  My  son,  if  the  gods  take  to 
stealing,  by  whom  shall  we  then  adjure  them  ?  And  if  a  Hon  were  to  steal 
the  earth,  how  could  he  sit  down  and  devour  it  ?  As  for  me.  my  son,  I 
showed  thee  the  countenance  of  the  king,  and  I  brought  thee  to  great  honour, 
but  thou  hast  sought  to  hurl  me  into  perdition. 

**  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  a  tree  which  spake  to  them  that  were 
hewing  it,  saying :  '  If  I  had  not  furnished  you  with  the  means,  in  your 
hands  would  not  have  been  able  to  overcome  me/t 

*'Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  the  young  of  the  swuUows  which  fell  out 
of  their  nest,  whereupon  a  weasel  raised  them  up  and  spake  to  them: 
*  Wei-e  it  not  for  me  a  great  misfortune  would  have  befallen  you/  They 
made  answer  and  said :  ^  Is  it  for  thia  reason  that  thou  hast  taken  us  in 
thy  mouth  ?  * 

**  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  the  cat  to  whom  they  said :  *  Give  up  thy 
thieving,  and  go  in  and  out  of  the  king's  house  as  thy  heart  desireth/ 
But  alie  answered  and  said :  *  Even  were  I  to  receive  eyes  of  silver  and  ears 
of  silver,  yet  would  I  not  give  up  my  stealing.*  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son, 
of  a  snake  which  riding  upon  a  bramble-bush  was  hurled  into  a  river. 
Seeing  it,  a  wolf  said :  '  There  rides  one  miscreant  upon  another,  and  a 
thing  that  is  worse  than  both  drives  them  away.'  To  him  spake  the 
serpent :  '  If  thou  hadst  come  hither,  thou  wouldst  have  had  to  render  an 
account  of  the  goats  and  kids  (which  thou  hast  devoured)/ 

**  I,  my  son,  have  seen  a  she-goat  which  they  brought  into  the  slaughter- 
house ;  and  because  her  purchaser  failed  to  come  she  returned  to  her  place, 
and  beheld  children  and  children's  children.  My  son,  I  have  seen  foals  that 
slew  their  mother* 

**  I,  my  son,  have  set  before  thee  everything  good  to  eat,  but  thou,  my  son, 
hast  given  me  bread  with  dust  to  eat^  with  which  I  was  not  sated.  I,  my 
son,  anointed  thee  with  sweet-smelling  unguents,  but  thou  hast  disfigured 
my  body  with  dust.  I,  my  son,  have  made  thy  stature  liigh  like  unto  a 
cedar,  but  thou  hast  bent  me  down  in  my  life  and  hast  soaked  me  with  thy 
villainies.  My  son,  I  have  exidted  thee  as  a  tower,  thinking  :  *  When  my 
enemy  comes  forth  agfdnst  me  I  shall  ascend  and  inhabit  it';  but  thou,  on 
seeing  my  enemy,  hast  bent  low  before  him. 

**  Thou  remindeet  me,  my  son,  of  a  mole  that  ascended  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  to  the  end  that  he  might  receive  the  sun,  because  he  had  no  eyes. 
Then  an  eagle  spied  him,  pounced  upon  him,  and  carried  him  ofiT." 

My  son  Nadan  made  answer  and  said  to  me  :  **  Far  be  such  conduct  from 
thee,  my  father  Ahikar*     Deal  with  me  according  to  thy  mercy ;  for  even 


«  i.e.,  who8«  ihoughtB  axe  of  sensual  pleasures  only. 

t  /.«.,  with  the  baadle.    This  is  siUl  an  Oriental  proTOrb  aad  is  frequently  beard  in 
Ajmenia. 
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God  forgives  men  who  sin  against  him.  Even  so  forgive  me  this  eon,  and 
I  will  become  the  servant  of  thy  horses  and  the  caretaker  of  thy  swine  which 
are  in  thy  house.  And  I  am  called  a  miscreant ;  but  do  thou  not  impute 
this  evildoing  to  me." 

I  made  answer  and  said  to  him :  ^'  Thou  remindest  me,  my  son,  of  a  date* 
palm  which  stood  by  a  river  and  cast  all  its  fruit  into  the  water.  And  when 
its  master  came  to  hew  it  down,  it  spake  to  him :  *  Let  me  alone  for  this 
one  year  and  I  will  give  thee  carob>beans.'  And  its  master  said  to  it :  'In 
thine  own  domain  thou  hast  produced  nothing,  how,  then,  canst  thou  accom- 
plish aught  in  that  which  is  not  thy  business  ? ' 

^'  My  son,  people  spake  to  the  wolf :  '  Why  dost  thou  follow  in  the  wake 
"of  itlie  flock  of  sheep  (in  their  pernicious  dust)?'  He  answered :  'Their 
*  dust  ift  beneficial  to  my  eyes.'  * 

''  AAother  time  they  took  him  to  a  school,  [that  he  should  learn.]  His 
•teacher  /caid  to  him:  '(Say)  Alef,  Beth;'  but  the  wolf  said:  *Kid, 
tsheep.^- 

''  ]y£y  «on,  I  taught  thee  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  thou  didst  fall  upon  good 
-servants  and  scourge  them  without  a  cause.  And  aa  God  hath  kept  me 
alive  because  of  my  righteousness,  even  so  will  he  cause  thee  to  perish 
because  of  thy  deeds.  My  son,  they  set  the  head  of  an  ass  on  a  dish  on 
the  table,  but  it  fell  off  and  down  into  the  dust.  People  said :  '  He  is 
wroth  against  himself,  because  honour  is  not  meet  for  him.' 

''  My  son,  thou  hast  confirmed  the  proverb  which  says :  '  What  thou  hast 
engendered,  call  that  thy  son ;  but  what  thou  hast  purchased,  call  it  thy 
slave.'  My  son,  it  is  a  true  saying  which  says :  '  Take  the  son  of  thy  sister 
under  thy  armpit,  and  hurl  him  against  a  stone/  But  God,  who  hath 
kept  me  alive,  will  judge  between  us." 

And  at  the  same  hour  Nadan  swelled  up  like  a  bottle  and  died.     And 
wheso  worketh  good  will  be  recompensed  with  good,  but  whoso  worketh  evil 
-  will  i»e  requited  with  evil.     And  whoso  diggeth  a  pit  for  his  neighbour, 
;.fiU0th  it  up  with  his  own  growth. 

"  And  glory  be  to  God  and  mercy  upon  us  alX  Amen.  Ended  are  the 
sayings  of  the  wise  Ahikar,  the  scribe  of  Sanherib,  the  King  of  Assyria 
and  Ninive. 

•  The  Syriac  text  has  '*  force,"  I  have  adopted  tbs- reading  of  the  Arabic  versions, 
t  The  wolf  pronounced  the  words  beginning  with  tha  fiMi  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  b^st  expressed  the  thoughts  of  hiamind* 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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AMHOUGH  more  or  less  ia  accord  with  the  views  on  Chiim 
expressed  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Far 
East  in  the  February  Contkmpoiiakv  Rnvmw,  I  find  myself  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  him  on  the  sabjeot  of  Germany's  aims  and  actions, 
on  the  question  of  the  relative  naval  positions  in  the  Far  East^  and 
especially  upon  the  aims  and  policy  of  Russia.  Briefly  to  summarise 
the  pofiition  there  is,  I  tbinki  ample  evidence  that : 

I.  Germany's  occupation  of  Kiao  Chao  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  problem^  with  us,  with  Russia,  or  any  other  Power. 

IL  That  no  combination  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia,  France 
and  Germany  could  affect  our  naval  position,  and  that  they  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  fact. 

HI,  That  Russia's  policy  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
German  or  French  Lnfiuence,  and  that  it  is  not  hostile  to  us  in 
any  way  whatever* 

So  mndi  for  a  general  statement ;  there  is  now  the  onus  of  proof. 

GERMAia'  AJ?D  Kiao  Chao. 

That  Germany  is  to  a  large  extent  our  rival  and  consequent  enemy 
cannot  be  very  well  denied ;  buv  this  hostility  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  commercial  and  democratic  one,  rather  than  diplomatic.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  Kaiser's  great  enmity  to  England ;  as  a  good 
sovereign  to  his  people  he  should  not  love  as,  and  in  his  alleged 
alternating  love  and  hate  I  see  no  more  than  Wilhelm  the  man,  and 
that  other  Wilhelm,  the  Friend  of  the  Deity  specially  appointed  to 
control  the  destinies  of  the  Vaterland.     The  dual  position  is  natural 


enough.  To  enter  into  it  a  little  more :  the  sight  of  baited  Germans 
in  the  East  End  of  London  was  to  be  beheld  long  before  that  famon& 
telegram  to  Kriiger,  and  the  animosity  of  oar  people  to  the  GermaD 
clerk,  and  the  German  Jew  to  whose  commercial  enterprise  much  of 
the  sweating  system  is  doe,  roused  a  natural  enough  popular  resent- 
ment in  Germany.  The  telegram  was  nothing  but  a  **  gag  "  to  the 
gallery  on  the  part  of  its  Imperial  sender ;  it  meant  little  or  nothing 
against  ns  as  a  nation.  Nor  did  we  consider  it  a  national  insnlt  till 
at  least  twelve  hours  after  we  knew  all  abont  it ;  not^  in  fine,  till 
the  journalistic  genius  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  evening  papers,. 
seizing  upon  the  splendid  *'  copy/'  flung  the  fat  into  the  fire.  That, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  so-called  **  Flying  Squadron/*  set  everything 
ablaze. 

I  say  "  coincidence  of  the  Flying  Squadron  ■*  advisedly  ;  for  it  is 
well-known  in  Service  circles  that  all  the  details  of  the  Particular 
Service  Squadron  had  been  arranged  long  before  any  Kaiser^s  tele- 
gram was  thought  of,  that  it  was  purely  a  mobilising  experiment 
devoid  of  any  political  significance  whatever,  and  its  highest  ulterior 
object,  if  it  had  any  at  all,  merely  to  reinforce  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  in  a  way  least  likely  to  touch  French  susceptibilities.  That 
Germany  took  it  aa  an  answer  to  the  telegram  is,  I  beUeve,  true 
enough;  indignation  at  the  anti-German  feeling  roused  in  us,  mi^y 
have  made  the  Imperial  sender  sore  against  us  as  the  cause  of  all  hia 
troubles^  but  the  Squadron  was  also  taken  as  put  into  commission 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  nation  across  the  herring  pond^  and  the^ 
Kaiser  knows  as  much. 

The  thing  that  Wilhelm  der  Zweite  wants  before  anything  else  is- 
a  navy.  He  loves  ships  and  all  connected  with  them,  suffers  in  fine 
from  ''navy  mania,"  a  disease  not  unknown  in  our  own  country.. 
Only,  Wilhelm  is  able  to  gratify  his  longings  by  having  real  ships  all 
his  very  own ;  and  to  get  more  of  these  every  incident  of  present  day 
history  is  turned  to  account.  The  seizure  of  Kiao  Chao  is  strategically 
ridiculous ;  in  the  event  of  war  with  ns,  or  with  Russia,  or  Prance,  or 
Japan,  it  is  bound  to  be  lost.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  Kiao  Chao  is- 
an  everlasting  argument  in  favour  of  a  strong  German  navy,  the  only 
thing  that  can  afibrd  it  protection.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  no  matter 
how  heavily  subsidised,  German  emigrants  will  be  sent  to  Kiao  Chao» 
and  by-and-by  every  German  newspaper  that  is  properly  to  heel  wiU 
be  howling  for  ships  to  protect  these  companions  of  the  '*  mailed  fist," 
And  Kiao  Chao  will  procure  the  wished-for  ships,  which  is  more  than 
any  argument  aa  to  the  need  for  protection  to  German  commerce 
could  have  done.  The  ordinary  German  citizen  ia  not  interested  in 
things  naval ;  the  ordinary  German  trader  finds  and  knows  that  the 
sheltering  eegis  of  the  English  flag  is  all  the  protection  that  he  needs, 
and  the  economy  of  the  thing  appeals  to  him  irresistibly.     Practically 
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M  Germaoy^s  succeaafal  trading  is  done  ander  co?er  of  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  White  Eoaign,  and  there  is  really  no  call  for  the  German 
State  to  act  the  cat  while  we  are  atill  so  busy  polling  oat  the  cheatnuta 
from  the  fire. 

Rassia  certainly,  other  Governments  probably,  are  quite  aware  of 
the  real  reason  why  Germany  has  gone  to  Kiao  Cbao.  Few  of  those 
*^  in  the  know  *'  expect  her  to  remain  permanently  at  Kiao  Cbao, 
thoogh  they  may  hope  that  she  will.  For  the  waste  of  Germany's 
defensive  strength  necessary  to  retain  this  isolated  outpost  would  be 
about  as  powerful  an  aid  to  them  in  the  event  of  war  as  could  well 
be  conceived,  and  the  more  she  expends  upon  fortifying  and  improv- 
ing the  place,  so  much  the  better  for  the  I'ower  that  eventually 
<;aptures  Kiao  Chao, 

However,  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  present,  not  with  the  fature, 
4^nd  at  present  Germany  is  in  possession  of  Kiao  Chao,  and  making 
every  demonstration  of  an  intention  to  stay.  *'  My  only  brother/' 
with  the  now  historical  '*  mailed  fist/'  is  well  on  his  way  to  assume 
command  and  give  a  greater  air  of  seriousness  to  the  business.  The 
DetUschland  that  he  has  gone  in  would  be  no  use  for  war  purposes 
in  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  so  she  can  well  be  spared  to  fight 
the  battle  of  home  politics  in  a  distant  ocean,  and  the  same  for 
another  reason  is  true  of  the  Gcjwn,  Kaiser  Augusta^  Princess  Wilhtlm 
and  Irene^  which  practically  constitute  Germany's  entire  cruiser  force. 

The  Teutonic  Admiralty^  if  its  building  programme  is  any  criterion, 
has  little  or  no  faith  in  protected  cruisers — they  have  sent  to  Chioa 
what  they  do  not  want,  or  think  they  do  not  want,  at  home.  In 
x^ase  of  necessity,  or  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  astute  Von  Hey  king,* 
the  ships  wiU  do  to  terrorise  John  Chinaman  with — that  is  the  most 
that  will  be  required  of  them,  objectively.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
oert  six  months,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  Germans  at  home  will 
have  it  pointed  out  to  them  that,  owiug  to  the  miserable  numerical 
strength  of  their  navy,  the  ships  in  China  dared  not  assert  Germany's 
just  rights  as  a  nation.     Of  that  a  deal  may  be  heard. 

I  do  not  care  to  leave  the  subject  of  Germany  in  China  without 
some  reference  to  the  catmrd  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  article  under 
debate,  that  tale  of  Prince  Henry  forcing  himself  on  the  Prince  of 
Walea  in  his  private  box  at  a  theatre.  The  story  is,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  and  assert,  absolutely  baseless ;  there  were  no 
^explanations  of  any  sort  to  give, 

*  Baron  von  Hejking,  Gcrmany^B  moat  briin&nt  diplomatist,  b^  by  the  waj«  no 
Crerman,  but  bj  birth  a  EusBiao  subject,  His  conneoiion  ytiih  the  Fatherland  is, 
however,  of  long  standiog.  When  quit©  a  yottog  man  he  was  Biflmarck'g  private 
fiecrctary,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron.  But  being  a  RosSf  if  pa»t  hbtorioal  experiences  go  for 
anything,  he  sbotUd  be  either  Kus«ia'i  mo^  pliant  tool  or  else  her  most  bitter  enemy ; 
Ills  narionality  is  an  arirnment  against  the  existence  of  any  middle  coarse,  and  oon- 
«equently  general  understanding. 
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Belattve  Naval  Strengths  in  the  Fab  East. 

Misled  by  the  statisticians  to  whom  ships  are  merely  bo  many  nnit» 
with  80  many  tons  of  displacement,  and  the  power  to  throw  bo  many 
tons  of  metal  in  so  many  minutes,  the  author  of  the  article  fell  into 
the  common  error  that  oar  fleet  on  the  China  station  is  or  was  inferior 
to  the  combined  fleets  there  of  Bussia,  France,  and  Germany. 
Unfortunately  for  paper  arguments  of  this  sorb,  a  war  is  worked  by 
strategical  questions,  and  strategy  requires  something  besides  dormant 
units.  Saving  Japan,  of  which  country  there  is  more  to  be  said 
later,  we  alone  of  all  the  Powers  flying  flags  in  the  Yellow  Sea  have 
any  base  of  operations  or  any  supplies  of  coal  in  anything  like  a. 
handy  position^  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  all  available  coal 
has  been  bought  up  by  our  Admiralty,  so  that  we  control  tho 
situation  that  way  ;  apart  from  this^  however,  there  are  other  things 
to  be  said. 

That  our  base  would  be  perfect  I  would  not  argue  ;  but  Hong^ 
Kong  is  infinitely  better  than  Vladivostock,  and  though  the  Russian 
fleet  may  lie  at  Port  Arthur,  that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  having^ 
it  as  a  base.  In  the  event  of  war  with  the  three  Powers  we  should 
have  little  to  do  except  lie  quiet  and  look  for  commerce-attacking 
fSirniBers.  Every  reinforcement  for  the  enemy  would  have  to  run  th^ 
gauntlet  of  our  fleets  nearer  home,  almost  every  coaling  point  on  the 
way  would  be  closed  to  them,  so  that  did  they  escape  oar  watch-doga 
they  would  be  laid  up  idle  this  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Chines© 
waters  the  commerce  destroyers  acting  from  Vladivostock  in  the  far 
north,  or  Tonkin  in  the  far  south,  would  have  a  very  restricted  radius; 
the  coal  supply  of  most  of  them  will  not  admit  of  many  days  at  sea.*^ 
To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  single  sentence,  France,  Germany  and 
Bnssia  are  all  practically  without  bases,  without  supplies,  without 
hope  of  reinforcements,  without,  in  fine,  a  single  thing  necessary  for 
war.  To  impute  to  them  the  idea  that  by  any  numerical  show  they 
could  force  us  to  agree  with  their  designs  is  to  assign  to  them  a 
childishness  in  strategical  lore  that  even  the  Chinese  Admiralty  would 
blush  to  own  to. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  they  continually  increased  their 
fleets  ?  In  answer,  I  would  say  that  Russia  had  done  so  because  war 
between  her  and  Japan  is  something  more  than  a  possibility.  Japan 
hates  Russia,  not  indeed  without  reason ;  Russia  is  her  nearest  and 
most  immediate  enemy ;  her  people,  since  the  war  with  China, 
believe  their  arms  to  be  invincible,  and  a  successfol  war  with  a 
European  Power  would  make  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Son,  what  is  not 

*  Od  an  average  the  Bniish  ship  bfi.s  a  ooal  supply  fram  50  to  70  per  cent,  better 
than  that  of  the  foreign  vessel :  and  our  ships  alone  carry  sufficient  ammunltioii  for 
more  than  one  engagement* 
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'yet  permitted  it,  the  equal  of  other  Powers,  An  instance  of  this  is 
the  faahioQ  in  which  Karopean  Coarts  ignore  the  Mikado's,  and  never 
go  into  mourning  for  deaths  in  the  Japanese  royal  family,  although 
Japan  has  for  a  long  time  scrnpnlously  adopted  moaming  for  all 
bereavements  in  European  Conrts*  The  great  dream  of  the  Mikado 
and  his  advisers  is  to  form  a  matrimonial  aUiance  with  some  first- 
class  reigniog  family  ;  bat  so  far  this  has  been  studio asly  ignored. 
A  snccessfnl  war  against  any  European  nation  would  gain  Japan  this 
longed-for  privilege* 

To  return :  it  is  not  a  question  of  Russia  attacking  Japan,  so  much 
as  Japan  attacking  Bussia*  I  do  not  believe  in  the  greatness  of 
Japan,  for,  despite  individual  excellences  as  a  nation,  as  a  race  they 
are  of  the  *' infant  prodigy"  order,  pretematurally  sharp  in  many 
things,  but  their  genius  inclines  to  that  which  we  develop  in  White- 
chapel,  A  Uussian  army  once  landed  in  Japan  would  reach  Tokio 
without  difficulty ;  but  they  have  to  reach  the  island  first.  With  her 
many  bases,  her  ever-growing  and  most  efficient  fleet,*  her  powerful 
torpedo  flotilla,  Ja[>an  has  a  naval  superiority  of  no  mean  order, 
so  much  so  that  Russia  htm  and  will  hesitate  very  much  to  fight 
her. 

France  sends  ships,  in  part  because  she  is  Bussia's  very  obedient 
friend,  in  part  because  it  is  the  custom  to  send  ships  when  a 
^♦question"  rises  anywhere;  Grermany*s  reasons  have  already  beea 
considered. 

The  Real  Objective. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Russia  is  our  enemy  in  the  Far  East  any 
more  than  that  Germany  is ;  more,  her  every  interest  is  to  have  us  as 
■  a  friend.  I  see  no  ground  to  believe  the  story  that  when  our  Daphne 
ime  into  Port  Arthur  she  was  ordered  to  retire  under  pain  of  being 
fired  at.  From  what  I  know  of  the  relations  between  English  and 
Rassian  officers,  the  signal  from  the  Russian  flagship  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  "  Pray  consider  yourselves  honorary  members  of 
^ur  mess/'  or  "  We  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner.'* 
between  the  naval  officers  of  England  and  Russia  there  is  a  very 
'cordial  cwmaradcrie,  unknown  apparently  to  the  general  public,  but 
evidenced  in  a  thousand  ways  afloat,  and  hardly  likely  to  be  upset  by 
joutnalistic  thunderbolts  in  Europe.  The  one  thing  an  outward  or 
homeward  bound  Russian  man-of-war  passing  our  coasts  always  does 
to  endeavour  to  call  and  stay  at  some  English  port*  and  if  she 
does  not  get  an  ovation  there  on  such  flowery  lines  as  may  be  given 
her  at  Toulon,  the  friendliness  is  of  a  deeper  and  sincerer  order. 
Whatever  our  future  relations  with  Russia  may  be,  we  shall  never  be 

*  All  thai  Ib  best  in  Japwa  is  in  ber  navy :  the  old  **  fightings  men  ^  all  serve  there. 
The  oflic«rs  are  quite  eqaal  to  HusEiau  officers,  a&d  that  U  sayiog  a  great  deal. 
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embroiled  wiUi  ber  Uirongb  her  naral  officers  asstimiog  an  offeB^ra 
And  iuBoltiog  r^Ie  in  peace  time. 

Apfirt  £rom  tbtj,  bowerer,  there  is  the  obriocui  fact  tbat  our  aid  or 
benefioent  neiitrality  is  of  far  more  need  to  Bnafiia  jttst  now  ihrnn 
aajthiog  else*     WKat  Rnaaia  icould  like  to  see,  what  ber  diploma^als 
may  well  be   ondeavooring  to  bring  about,  is  war  between    oa  and 
Japan,  at   preeeat  oar  very  good   friend,  sbce   tbat   beet  snits    the 
Mikado*a  policy*     A  war  with  Japan  woald  be  a  hard  not  for  ub  to 
creek ;  we  should  be  powerless  till  several  first-class  battleshipe  had 
been  brought  ap«     The  aid  of  the  Rassian  fleet  already  in  the   Far 
Beet — and  this  fleet  will  soon  namber  two  first  and  one  seoond-cIasB 
battleships,   five    armoured    cmisers,  some    ironclad    gunboate,    and 
nnmefous  other  vessels — the  aid  of  the  menace  Russian  troops  now 
meaaed  near  Vladivostock,  would  make  oar  triamph  immediate  inatead 
of  eventnaL     By  way  of  reward,  Rossis  woold  get  Port  Arthur  and 
what  she  covets  in  Coreaf  Japan,  that  thorn  in  Bossias  future,  would 
be  obliterated;  and  after  that  the  *'  eternal  Eastern  Question  "^  might 
reach  finality*    Indeed,  the  ultimate  picture  of  what  an  Anglo-Roaaian 
alliance  would  produce  is   a  canvas  too   daring  to  be  yet   painted* 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy  would  all  gradually  disappear  from 
their  present  position  in  the  world's  politics,  and  the  most  of  English 
and  Russian  aims  being  so  different  and  non-antagonistic,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  something  very  like  the  long-dreamed-of  millennium 
would  be  ushered  in* 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  dream  of  Rassian  statesmanships  and 
whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  it  is  a  great  dream.  It  will  not  be 
realised ;  our  ingrained  distrust  of  Russia  is  too  great,  the  patriotism 
of  the  music-hall  is  against  it,  and  finally  there  lb  our  sentiment  in 
Japan's  fa  our.  Possibly  the  position  of  Russia  secretly  seeking  to 
sow  disseoi^ion  between  us  and  Japan  may  not  have  a  highly  moral 
and  ^ibicul  aspect;  but  political  morality  is  foreign  to  diplomak^^ 
and  nf  ne  but  a  fool  can  expect  to  see  two  such  opposite  poles  meet. 
That  the  fairly  obvious  probability  of  all  this  scheming  has  not  been 
publicty  noted  aad  commented  on,  can  only  be  put  down  to  the 
distracting  influence  of  Germany's  separate  action  at  Kiao  Chao. 
Oor  di'-tiiniil  axiom  that  all  foreign  nations  are  ever  combined  to  do 
na  injury,  led  us  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  and  Russia 
were  at  one  in  the  Far  East. 

The  real  Far  Eastern  problem  La,  then,  whether  we  will  listen  to 
the  whiflpered  suggestions  of  Rnssia,  or  walk  along  that  road  which 
she  is  labouring  to  make  for  us.  Its  first  end  would  be  the  annihila- 
tion as  an  empire  of  a  nation  with  whom  at  present  we  have  no  quarrel ; 
but  with  whom,  unless  her  greatness  proves  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  we 
must  come  into  coMiBion  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years* 
Political  expediency  shows  clearly  that  to  annihilate  Japan  and  make 
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friends  with  Bnssia  would  be  our  most  diplomatic  oonrse :  every  idea 
of  morality  and  sentiment  is  against  such  an  action. 

Whatever  views  may  prevail  in  public  circles,  in  the  inner  ring  of 
things  the  cards  are  more  or  less  on  the  table ;  Germany's  action  at 
Kiao  Chao,  and  the  talked-of  partition  of  Ohina  are  merely  froth ; 
the  real  problem  is  the  future  of  Japan.  China  sleeps,  and  sleeps 
in  peace :  not  for  her,  nor  for  designs  on  her,  has  a  single  warship  left 
European  harbours. 

Fred.  T.  Jane. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  MIDWIVES. 


AS  the  subject  may  be  new  to  many  of  my  readerSi  it  may  be  well 
at  the  onteet  to  state  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  registrafcioii 
of  midwivee^  and  why  we  are  anxious  to  bring  it  about  Having^ 
endeavoored  to  make  these  points  dear,  I  purpose  noticing  some  of 
the  more  important  objections  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  urged 
against  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  registration  of  midwivee  ? 

It  is  supposed  by  many  people  that  most  of  the  oonfinementa  in 
this  country  are  attended  by  doctors.  UntU  I  became  interested  in 
this  question  and  inquired  into  the  matter,  I  certainly  shared  thi» 
impression.  I  knew,  of  course^  that  a  certain  number  of  poor  women, 
both  in  town  and  country,  were  attended  by  midwives ;  but  if  I  had 
been  asked  some  years  ago  what  proportion  of  confinements  wb» 
attended  by  women,  I  should  have  said  a  comparatively  very  small 
one.  Not  very  long  ago  returns  were  obtained  from  a  number  of 
trained  midwives  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  over  eight 
hundred  mothers  of  the  panper  class,  or  the  class  immediately  above. 
The  mothers  were  simply  asked  how  many  confinements  they  had  had, 
and  whether  they  were  attended  by  doctor,  doctor's  assistant,  neighbour,, 
or  midwife.  It  transpired  that  out  of  4000  confinements,  2500,  or 
62  per  cent.,  were  attended  by  midwives.  These  figures  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  from  agricultural  and  mining  centres^  from 
factory  towns,  and  from  the  various  districts  of  London.  They  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  fairly  representative.  That  they  furnished 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  is  shown  by  comparing  them  with  the 
results  of  a  totally  independent  inquiry  instituted  a  few  years 
previously,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Begistrar-General,  by  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London.     It  was  ascertained  on  that  occasion 
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that,  though  in  the  small  towns  the  percentage  of  poor  women 
attended  by  midwives  was  not  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  in 
the  large  provincial  towns  and  in  the  nllages  from  30  to  90  per 
cent*  of  the  confinements  were  in  the  hands  of  women.  Thna,  for 
example,  in  East  London  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  women  had  no 
doctor,  and  in  Coventry  90  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  from  one  half  to  three 
tjnarters  of  the  confinements  in  England  and  Wales  are  attended  by 
midwives    and    not    by    doctors.     With    regard    to   the   number    of 


mid  wives  in  the  country,  it  was  stated  some  years  ago,  on  th^ 
authority  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  there  were  then  about  10,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  is  now  much  larger.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  are  untrained,  ignorant^  and  utterly  incompetent. 
The  natural  result  is  that  a  serious  amoant  of  injury  is  inflicted,  and  a 
large  number  of  deaths  occur  that  mighty  under  a  different  system^  be 
absolutely  prevented. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  in  endoavouring  to  promote  legislation 
is  to  secure  that  every  woman  calling  herself  a  midwife,  and  thereby 
proclaiming  herself  competent  to  give  aid  in  straightforward  cases  of 
childbirth,  shall  have  had  at  least  some  instruction  and  practical 
training,  and  shall  have  given  proof,  by  the  passing  of  an  examination, 
that  she  possesses  at  least  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  shall  enable  her  to  deal  competently  with  simple  cases,  ta 
recognise  before  it  is  too  late  difficulties  and  complications  in  which 
medical  assistance  is  required,  and  to  know  how  to  prevent  blood- 
poisoning,  which  is  the  great  scourge  of  childbirth  and  the  principal 
source  of  its  fearful  mortality.  Thanks  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London  and  other  similar  institutions,  there  m 
already  a  considerable  number  of  mid  wives  in  this  country  who  have 
undergone  such  a  training  and  passed  such  an  examination  as  I  have 
just  indicated.  But  the  vast  majority  of  practising  midwives  still 
belong  to  the  untrained  class,  and  the  poor  have  at  present  no  sufficient 
means  of  distinguishing  the  competent  from  the  incompetent.  The 
object  of  the  Midwives  Registration  Bill  is  to  enable  them  to  make 
this  distinction.  It  provides  that  no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  call 
Jierself  a  midwife  without  being  registered,  and  in  order  to  be 
registered,  ahe  most  have  produced  evidence  of  having  received  % 
proper  training  and  passed  a  suitable  examination.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  would  sweep  away  the 
evils  complained  of  all  at  once.  No  British  Parliament  would  give  its 
sanction  to  a  clause  making  It  penal  for  an  unregistered  woman  to  aid 
a  neighbour  in  her  extremity,  and  it  would  still,  therefore,  be  open  to 
the  poor  to  employ  the  old-fashioned  and  untrained  midwife  if  they 
preferred  to  do  so.  And  many,  no  doubt,  from  force  of  habit,  woold 
do  BO*     But,  at  any  rate,  such  a  Bill  as  we  propose  would  prevent 
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them  from  beiog  impofied  apon.  They  would  kaow  what  they  were" 
doing  when  they  engaged  a  woman  to  attend  them*  and  if  they  choee 
to  employ  an  unregistered  midwife  they  wonld  do  so  with  their 
eyes  open.  And,  slowly  perhaps  but  surely,  the  demand,  under 
such  circumstances,  for  the  trained  and  competent  women  on  the 
register  would  increase,  and  the  race  of  ignorant  and  unskilful 
women,  in  whose  hands  the  practice  now  so  largely  rests,  would 
gradually  disappear. 

Thore  is  another  thing  that  would  be  accomplished  by  such  a  Bill 
as  we  propose.  At  present  there  is  no  sort  of  sopervision  or  control 
exercised  or  capable  of  being  exercised  over  midmves.  Unless  they 
do  something  so  outrageoas  as  to  bring  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
criminal  law  they  cannot  be  meddled  with«  They  may  be  grossly 
incompetent,  they  may  spread  puerperal  fever  broadcast,  they  may  be 
drunten,  they  may  take  upon  themselves  to  give  medicines,  perform 
operations  and  undertake  duties  which  can  only  be  safely  undertaken 
by  a  folly  and  properly  trained  doctor,  and  for  none  of  these  things 
can  they  be  punished^  or  suspended,  or  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
Only  within  the  last  month  or  two  a  case  occurred  at  Hammersmith, 
illiiBtrating  very  forcibly  the  powerlessness  of  the  law  as  it  stands 
at  present.  A  woman,  attended  by  a  midwife,  was  confined  prema- 
turely. The  following  day  the  child  died.  The  coroner  held  an 
inquest,  at  which  evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  if  medical 
assistance  had  been  obtained  the  child*s  life  might  possibly  have  been 
saved.  No  doctor  was  summoned  until  after  the  child's  death.  The 
midwife  admitted  that  she  had  no  special  knowledge  beyond  what 
she  possessed  from  the  fact  of  being  herself  a  married  woman.  She 
did  not  think  the  child  would  live  long,  but  she  did  not  expect  it  to 
die  when  it  did,  or  she  would  have  summoned  a  doctor.  The  coroner 
stated  that  the  same  midwife  had  been  censured  by  a  jury  during  the 
previous  year  for  not  calling  in  a  doctor.  She  was  once  more  cen- 
sured, and  again  left  the  court  to  resume  her  practice. 

This  same  midwife,  a  woman  of  about  seventy,  had  been  censured 
four  years  previously  by  the  same  coroner  for  spreading  puerperal 
fever.  Of  what  avail  is  all  this  censure  ?  Absolutely  none.  The 
coroner  and  the  jury  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
unqualified  midwives  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  And  there  the 
matter  rests  until  some  fresh  victim  of  her  ignorance  comee  to  an 
untimely  end,  and  she  is  brought  again  before  the  court,  when  the  solemn 
farce  will  doubtless  be  repeated.  If  the  Midwives  Registration  Bill 
became  law,  the  practice  and  conduct  of  midwives  would,  for  the  first 
time,  be  placed  under  eflScient  supervision  and  control.  Means  would 
be  found  for  dealing,  not  only  with  gross  ofiences,  but  with  cases  of 
misconduct  and  incompetency  which  now  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
punished.     These  are  some  of   the   more  obvious  advantages   that 
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tegielation  would  secure  to  us.  Bat  there  is  another  and  mcidentAl 
adyantage^  perhaps  leaa  obvious  but  certainly  to  my  mind  not  less 
important.  I  mean  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  midlives 
themselves*  By  enrolling  them  upon  a  register  and  recognising 
them  as  a  specially  trained  and  skilled  body  of  women,  we  should  be 
giving  them  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  which  we  believe  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  their  moral  tone*  It  has  been  said  that  if 
we  really  desire  to  benefit  the  poorer  clatises  of  the  community  in  thi^ 
matter,  we  ought  to  agitate,  not  for  the  very  partial  amount  of  train- 
ag  and  instruction  that  this  Bill  con  tern  jilates,  but  for  the  entire 
Ux)]jtion  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  midwives.  To  this  we  reply, 
in  the  first  place^  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  change  our  customs 
all  at  once,  or  suddenly  to  bring  to  an  end  the  active  employment  of 
a  class  numbering  certainly  upwards  of  ten  thousand.  Besides  which, 
no  such  proposal  would  be  listened  to  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  one  moment.  Every  member,  and  indeed  all  reasonable  people, 
would  recognise  and  respect  the  right  of  every  poor  woman  to  employ 
a  midwife  if  she  likes.  Again,  the  question  is  purely  one  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  demand  for  the 
services  of  midwives,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  they  can  be 
obtained  more  cheaply.  There  is  an  enormous  number  of  poor  women 
who  cannot  afford  even  the  very  lowest  confinement  fee  that  a  doctor 
charges.  The  choice  of  these  poor  creatures  lies  between  employing 
a  midwife  and  accepting  gratuitous  aasistance.  To  many  the  latter  is 
hateful.  They  prefer  to  adopt  the  more  independent  course  and 
engage  a  midwife.  Are  we  to  quarrel  with  them  for  it  ?  On  the 
contrary,  are  we  not  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  choice  is  greatly 
to  their  credit  ?  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  midwife 
undertakes  certain  duties  with  regard  to  both  mother  and  child  that 
no  doctor  can  undertake.  If  a  poor  woman  engages  a  midwife,  the 
performance  of  these  duties  is  included  in  the  contract.  If  she  is 
attended  by  a  doctor,  usually  some  woman  has  to  be  hired  to  come 
and  do  them.  So  that  the  extra  cost  of  employing  a  doctor  is  often 
not  the  mere  difference  between  the  midwife's  fee  and  the  doctor's 
but  between  the  single  fee  of  the  midwife  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
two  fees  of  the  doctor  and  the  neighbour  on  the  other* 

Some  of  our  friends  have  said — Why  not  leave  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  voluntary  examining  bodies  ?  The  answer  is  that  the 
powers  of  any  voluntary  body  are  necessarily  far  too  limited  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  cannot  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
untrained  and  uncertificated  women  from  calling  themselves  midwives, 
nor  can  it,  for  want  of  legal  powers,  exercise  any  efiectual  super- 
don  and  control  even  over  those  who  possess  its  own  certificates 
^much  less  over  the  general  body  of  midwives*  The  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London^  the  most  important  of  the   voluntary  examining  bodies^ 
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only  undertook  the  work  after  having  repeatedly  and  argentlj 
besought  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  The  Society  has  all 
along  been  of  opinion,  and  is  still  of  opinion,  that  the  question  is  one 
that  the  State  alone  can  adequately  deal  with.  It  was  only  after 
years  of  fruitless  endeavour  that  the  Society  itself,  acting  under  a 
strong  sense  of  public  duty^  attempted  to  mitigate  the  existing  evils 
by  instituting  a  system  of  voluntary  examination*  From  the  first  it 
has  regarded  its  examination  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  be 
adopted  only  until  such  time  as  the  State  awakens  to  a  sense  of  its 
responsibilities.  It  is  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  hand  over  to  a 
properly  constitated  board,  acting  with  full  legal  powers,,  and  under 
State  control,  work  that  it  has  always  regarded  as  being  outside  its 
own  proper  functions  as  a  scientific  society. 

For  many  years  its  examiners  performed  their  duties  without 
receiving  a  farthing  of  remuneration.  When  the  number  of  candi- 
dates had  become  very  large,  and  the  work  of  the  examiners  had 
become  proportionately  heavier,  the  Society  thought  it  unfair  that  they 
should  continue  to  work  for  nothing,  and  they  now  receive  an 
honorarium  for  their  labours.  I  mention  this  becaase  the  opponents 
of  legislation  have  accused  the  Society  of  being  actuated  by  motives 
of  greed,  of  **  selling  bogus  diplomas/'  The  charge  is  utterly  without 
fonndation.  There  is  not  one  of  the  examiners  who  would  not  to- 
morrow  wilUngly  relinquish  his  functions  and  forgo  his  modest 
honorarium  if  only  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Society  could  be  realised, 
and  the  State  would  step  in  to  do  the  work  that  properly  belongs 
to  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked,  How  is  it  that  the  movement  is  so 
strongly  opposed  by  a  certain  section  of  the  medical  profession  ?  I 
believe  it  is  because  they  have  not  folly  grasped  the  situation,  and 
because  they  have  been  somewhat  too  ready  to  listen  to  a  band  of 
agitators  who  are  continually  assuring  the  profession  that  its  interests 
are  threatened.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  would  be  in  any  way  endangered  by  such  legislation  as  we 
propose,  I  have  already  shown  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  not  to 
create  a  new  order  of  midwifery  practitioners,  but  to  ensure  that  the 
enormous  body  of  mid  wives  already  existing  shall  have,  at  least,  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  their  work,  and  shall  be  placed  under  an 
organised  system  of  supervision  and  control,  that  they  shall,  in  other 
words,  become  a  source  of  well-being  to  the  community,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  now  too  commonly  the  case,  a  source  of  danger. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1893, 
after  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  probable  extent  to  which  tlie  interests 
of  the  medical  profession  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  **  the  suggested  injury  is  not  likely  to  prove 
serious,*'  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  medical  men  would   be   relieved 
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Dm  maoh  irksome  and  often  ill-requited  work.  If  the  midwives  are 
trained  to  know  when  to  send  for  a  doctor,  they  will  prove,  not  a 
hindranee  to  kim^  bat  a  continual  and  efSeient  help.  At  present  the 
majority  of  them,  partly  throngh  ignorance,  partly  through  fear,  and 
partly  from  a  false  pride,  only  send  for  help  when  it  is  too  late.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  trained  and  educated  midwife  would  be  less 
likely  to  call  in  the  doctor  in  caaes  of  difficulty  and  danger  than  the 
present  race  of  untrained  and  ignorant  women  who  practice  mid- 
wifdiy*  This  IB  surely  an  extraordinary  assumption.  It  takes  for 
(granted  that  women  with  a  little  knowledge  woold  necessarily  be  more 
foolish  than  women  who  have  none.  It  is,  moreover,  contrary  to 
experience.  It  is  found  that  trained  and  certificated  midwives  not 
only  recognise  difficulties  earlier,  bat  are  more  ready  to  send  for 
timely  help.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  as  there  always  will  be, 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  better  trained  a  midwife  is,  the  more 
eager  she  is  to  summon  medical  assistance  whenever  any  untoward 
•oomplication  presents  itself  or  is  even  suspected. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  quite  a  sufficient  number  of 
doctors  to  attend  all  the  oonfinemente  in  the  country,  aud  that  the 
State  ought  to  see  that  every  woman  is  provided  in  her  confiDement 
with  the  services  of  a  properly  qualified  medical  practitioner.  In  the 
first  place,  every  woman  has  a  right  to  please  herself  whether  she  is 
attended  by  a  midwife  or  a  doctor.  Then,  again,  there  are  no  public 
funds  available  for  paying  medical  men  for  attendance  on  all  the 
women  who  cannot  afford  a  reasonable  fee.  Besides  which,  there  are 
parts  of  the  country  where  doctors  are  few  and  far  between,  and  where 
it  b  physically  impossible  for  them  to  attend  all  the  confinements 
in  the  surrounding  hamlets  and  villages.  This  is  notably  the  case 
in  certain  of  the  hilly  districts  of  Wales. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glamorganshire,  Dr*  Williams, 
recently  published  a  paper,  illustrated  by  maps,  showing  the  relative 
death-rate  from  puerperal  fever  in  the  various  districts  and  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  Puerperal  fever  is,  I  need  not  say,  a  form 
of  blood  poisoning  that  has  been  shown  to  be,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, almost  wholly  preventible.  Between  the  years  1S48  and  1894, 
the  heaviest  death-rate  from  this  cause  occurred  in  Lancashire,  North 
and  South  Wales,  Northumberland  and  Cheshire.  Taking  the  shorter 
and  more  recent  period  embraced  between  the  years  1885  and  1894, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  and  South  Wales  still  maintain  their 
unenviable  pre-eminence  in  the  black  list,  Northumberland  disappears 
from  it,  and  Derbyshire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  take  its 
place.     With  regard  to  Wales,  Dr.  Williams,  knowing  the  district,  is 

ble  to  give  ns  some  particularly  valuable  information.    He  states  that 
Fpnerperal  fever  chiefly  prevails,  not  in  the  towns  where  doctors  and 
trained  midwives  are  abundant,  but  in  the  hilly  districts  and  mining 
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Tftlleye  wbere  the  confinementfi  are  for  the  most  part  attended  hj 
tmskilled  and  ignorant  women,  who  indeed  call  themselves  midwives 
and  sjBtematically  act  as  snch,  bnt  who  have  bad  abeolately  na 
training  and  whose  only  qnalification  nenally  is  that  they  are  themselves 
mothers. 

The  same  conditions  nnder  which  puerperal  fever  is  exoesaive  in 
Wales  prevail  in^  at  least,  some  parts  of  Lancashire*  In  one  coal- 
mining district,  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  confinements  are  attended,  al 
any  stage,  by  a  doctor.  '*  The  work  is  done,**  according  to  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  ''by 
women  who  practise  as  midwives,  but  who  are  with  few  exceptions 
nntrained  and  in  very  many  oases  grossly  ignorant  and  incam- 
petent/* 

We  wish  by  this  Bill  to  introduce  a  system  that  wUI  gradually 
effect  an  improvement  in  this  matter.  We  desire  to  see  the  untrained 
and  ignorant  midwife  superseded  by  one  who  will  at  least  know  some- 
thing  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  terrible  malady  is  produced, 
who  will  know  and  adopt  the  precautionary  measures  neoeasazy  to 
prevent  it,  and  who,  when  it  is  present,  will  know  how  to  arrest  ita 
spread* 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  legislation  is  derived  from  a  con- 
mdoration  of  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness  duo  to  neglect  of  tbe 
infant  immediately  after  birth.  In  the  year  1884  it  was  ascertained 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  Great  Britain  that 
in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  Jn  London,  York,  Belfast  and  Hull 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  owed  their  blindness  to  infantile 
ophthalmia.  It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  this  disease  can  be 
prevented  by  the  adoption  of  measures  so  simple  that  they  are  quite 
within  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  trained  midwife.  It  is  part  of 
her  trmning  that  she  shall  know  how  to  prevent  it  and  how  to 
recognise  and  deal  with  it  when  it  has  actually  commenced.  It  is 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  women 
who  now  act  as  midwives  that  leads  to  so  many  of  these  cases  ending 
in  hopeless  blindness.  If  we  could  but  prevent  the  ophthalmia  of  the 
newly  bom,  or  secure  its  prompt  and  early  treatment,  we  shonld 
diminish  the  amount  of  blindness  at  present  existing  in  this  country 
by  one-third. 

So  long  ago  as  1616,  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen  entreated  James  I. 
''that  some  order  may  be  settled  by  the  State  for  the  instruction 
and  civil  government  of  midwives.''  His  son,  who  was  physician  to 
three  kings  and  queens  of  England,  moved  the  Crown  to  organise 
midwives  into  a  company.  The  opposition  he  encountered  drew  from 
him  a  reply  which  he  entitled  "  A  voice  in  Eamah :  or,  the  crie  <rf 
women  and  children,**  Alluding  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents* 
he  says,  "The  objection  infers  thus  much^  Because  there  was  never 
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►  any  order  for  instructing  and  governing  of  midwives,  therefore  there 
Dover  moBt  be.  Because  nmltitudes  have  perished,  therefore  they 
still  muBt  perish.  Because  our  Fore-fathers  have  provided  no 
remedie,  nor  knew  any,  therefore  we  must  provide  none  though  we 
know  it.  If  all  our  Fore-fathera  had  subscribed  to  this  Argument, 
there  had  never  been  beginning  of  those  many  Conveniences  we  now 
enjoy,  and  we  had  been  left  to  the  World*s  first  ignorance  and  naked- 
nesses* And  he  winds  np  his  reply  by  the  following  ioi  passioned 
utterance.  "  I  now  have  unfolded  my  Talent  from  the  Napkin,  1 
have  washed  my  hands  ;  I  have  delivered  ray  sonL  Thr  tuighty  God 
vf  Compft^sions  bfrsHt-  this  PMick  Infurm*Uion  to  hu  Glory.      Amen.*^ 

From  that  day  to  this,  proposals  have  continued  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  mid  wives.  In 
1813  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  made  an  appeal  to  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  In  1889  the  General  Medical  Council  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  **  That  this  Council  regards  the  absence  of  public 
provision  for  the  education  and  sapervision  of  midwives  as  productive 
of  a  large  amount  of  grave  suffering  and  fatal  disease  among  the 
poorer  olasseSi  and  urges  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
passing  into  law  some  measure  for  the  education  and  registration  of 
midwivea.'* 

In  1891  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians 
to  report  upon  the  Midwives  Bill  then  before  Parliament^  expressed 
its  conviction  that  l^islative  action  was  desirable^  and  only  last  year 
that  College  reaffirmed,  by  formal  resolution,  its  sympathy  with 
the  movement  for  securing  the  due  education,  examination  and 
registration  of  midwives. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  promoters  of  legislation  on 
this  subject  are  without  strong  medical  support.  That  there  is  also 
strong  medical  opposition  is,  alas !  too  true.  That  opposition  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  based  on  an  utterly  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  position  of 
the  doctor  in  the  social  edifice.  Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  believe,  that  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  passing  of  this  measure,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  class  interests  ought  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity.  As  doctors  we  have  no  right  to  be  considered,  no  right  to 
exist,  except  so  long  as  we  serve  the  interests  of  the  public.  ''  The 
essential  thing,"  as  Sir  William  Priestley  has  well  said,  **  is  to  approach 
the  subject  in  the  interest  of  the  poor.  The  public  good  and  the 
interests  of  the  medical  profession  may  seem  at  times  to  be  antagonistic, 
but  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  unison,  and  if," 
continues  Sir  William,  **  medical  men  are  to  maintain  the  character 
for  unselfishness  which  is  now  by  common  consent  accorded  to  them, 
it  is  well  to  put  in  the  background  any  fear  that  their  rights  will  be 
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infiringed."  '*  My  own  belief/'  he  says  in  another  place,  "  is  that  the 
fear  of  roistered  midwives,  properly  regulated,  taking  practice  out  of 
the  hands  of  medical  men  is  exaggerated.  Snch  fears  always  are 
exaggerated.  I  have  studied  the  question  in  all  the  ooontiieB  of 
Europe,  and  I  find  that  in  none  of  them  are  midwives  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  medical  practitioners,  and  that  Ghreat  Britain  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  midwives  are  not  educated  and  registered  bj 
the  State." 

It  is  high  time  for  all  who  are  jealous  for  the  good  name  of  their 
countiy,  and  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare,  to  unite  in  a  sturdy 
endeavour  to  remove  this  disgrace  and  to  resolve  to  give  our  legislators 
no  peace  until,  with  that  object^  they  have  placedan  efficient  measure 
on  the  Statute  Book. 

ChaS.    J.   CULLINGWORTH. 
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THOUGH  much  has  been  written  abont  China  and  Japan,  it  ifl 
doubtful  whether,  even  since  the  recent  war,  any  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  yet  presents  itself 
to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  not  visited  the  far 
East. 

At  theatres  and  on  sign  hoardings  the  Japanese  are  presented  in 
Cbineae  clothes  or  pigtails  and  vke  versd.  Letters  are  still  occasion- 
ally  addressed  **  Hong  Kong,  Japan/*  or  *'  Kobe,  China,"  and  a  more 
or  less  general  impression  prevails  that  any  difiPerence  which  may 
exist  is,  at  any  rate^  no  greater  than  that  which  distinguishes  a 
Norwegian  from  a  Swede, 

Those»  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  once  seen  the  two  people  in 
their  own  countries  will  thenceforth  no  more  confound  a  Chinese  with 
s  Japanese  than  they  would  a  Gboorka  with  a  Malay.  In  dress^ 
speechi  manners^  and  appearance  they  are  entirely  different,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  Japan  in  earlier 
years  sat  at  the  feet  of  China,  both  in  literature  and  art. 

The  Chinesej  though  not,  as  a  rule,  tall,  are  powerfully  built,  sin- 
gularly nnprepoasassing  in  appearance^  with  a  sbifty-looking,  frequently 
very  animal  expression^  which  when  in  repose  is  either  blank  or 
melancholy.  They  are  supple  and  capable  of  great  exertion.  I  have 
frequently  met  them  on  a  biasing  day,  when  being  carried  down  the 
1000  feet  from  my  house  to  my  office,  staggering  up  the  steep  hill 
road  carrying  several  dozen  bricks  in  either  of  two  slings  on  a  bamboo 
on  their  shoulder,  women  and  children  doing  the  same  in  proportion 
to  their  strength. 

In  fact,  it  is  frequently  asserted  tt]a%  if  sufficient  payment  were 
ortbooming,  Government  Hoose  itself  could   be  conveyed  to  the  top 
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of  the  HoBg  KoDg  Peftk.  It  ia  a  soinewhat  painfal  sight  to  see  them 
strainiog  to  the  uttermost,  their  lips  parted  in  a  ghastly  giio,  their 
shoulders  bearing  the  impress  of  years  of  bamboo  pole,  their  thin 
yellow  skins  streaming  with  perspiration,  their  ehasts  heaving,  as  they 
pant  and  groan  under  their  impossible^looklDg  loads.  Yet  so  literally 
trae  is  it  of  the  ChiDese^  that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  shall 
eat  tbeir  bread)  that  they  would  be  much  surprised  at  any  expression 
of  pity  on  such  an  account 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  though  small,  and,  from  onr 
point  of  view,  ugly,  is  the  reverse  of  repulsive.  His  bright  expression, 
delightful  manners,  and  ready  abandonment  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
hour  win  our  hearts  before  we  have  time  to  make  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  his  qualities. 

The  rhapsodies  which  have  been  indulged  in  regarding  his  woniea- 
kind  are,  of  course^  nonsensical.  They  are  delightful  children,  bot, 
with  the  exception  of  the  higher  class,  no  more.  Pierri  Loti*a 
'*  Madame  Chrysanth^me,"  though  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  one 
class,  portrays  with  great  fidelity  their  character  and  limits. 

The  Japanese  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  a  game  little  bantam. 
His  alertness,  courage,  and  evident  pleasure  in  life  have  often  led  me 
to  wonder  whether  he  rather  than  we  has  not  discovered  the  art  of 
living.  With  Browning  he  seems  to  say,  ''  My  life  did  and  doee 
smack  sweet."  While  the  Chinaman  is  ever  babbling  of  dollars*  cents, 
and  cash,  has  a  padlock  on  every  box  and  every  door,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  entirely  dissociates  himeelf  from  his  buflinese,  your  Japanese 
will  throw  care  to  the  winds  and  laugh,  sing,  and  enjoy  himself  when* 
ever  opportunity  offers  ;  while  o  more  striking  contrast  to  the  mutual 
distrust  exhibited  among  the  Chinese  I  have  never  seen  than  when, 
travelling  in  Japan  in  winter,  I  saw  pedlars'  wares  left  unguarded  on 
the  ground  while  they  had  gone  off  to  buy  their  food,  and  shops  de- 
serted by  their  owners,  who  were  warming  themselves  over  their 
hibachia  in  inner  rooms  \   this,  too,  with  never  a  policeman  in  sight ! 

In  their  art,  too,  compare  the  graceful  abandon  of  the  Japaneee 
with  the  stiff  unnatural  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  Chinaman.  The 
former,  who  loves  to  wander  about  his  beautiful  country  to  enjoy  its 
scenery,  and  who  absolutely  idolises  its  flowers,  throws  on  a  screen  or 
a  jar  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  this  with  so 
true  a  sense  of  the  artistic,  that  a  raven  on  a  withered  branch  is  made 
to  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  eye  as  the  massed  beauties  of  a 
woodland  glade. 

The  Chinaman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stiff  and  formal  in  his  draw« 
ing,  has  no  notion  of  perspective  or  of  chiaro-oscuro,  and,  though 
frequently  gorgeous,  is  seldom  artistic  in  his  production.  His  thoughta 
when  in  the  country  are  hovering  over  his  counting-house.  His 
conversation  has  taken  on  no  softer  or   more  pleasing  variation  from. 
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'  tlie  beauties  which  sorrotiiid  him.  His  object  is  to  finkh  his  business 
and  return  to  his  village  or  town  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Tara  to  their  literature.  That  of  the  Japanese  may  be  narrow  and 
illogical,  bat  it  is,  at  any  rate,  more  human  and  more  modem  than 
that  sole  literary  possession  of  the  Chinese,  the  monotonoas  senten- 
tious utterances  of  the  sages  of  the  past,  in  which  the  occasional  grains 
of  wheat  hare  to  be  carefully  abstracted  from  the  masses  of  chaS  which 
surround  them. 

And  now  as  to  the  character  of  these  two  Eastern  people.  The 
Chinese,  wandering  eastwards  from  the  Caspian^  settled  at  last  in  the 
north  of  China,  There  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  tribes 
Qore  warlike  than  themselves,  bub  far  inferior  in  civilisation,  and 
there  they  remained,  untouched  by  outside  influences  for  centuries. 
What  wonder  that  in  the  pride  of  their  intellectual  superiority  they 
gradually  crystallised,  that  armu  cedarU  tog<E  became  such  a  fetish 
with  them  that  officers  and  men  alike  ceased  to  care  for  glory 
or  even  for  honour,  that  literature  and  art  grew  dull  and  lifeless,  and 
that  the  entire  nation  devoted  itself  to  gazing  with  rapture  on  its 
ftst  achievements,  regarding  any  proposals  as  to  further  progress 
^with  disdain  ! 

Hampered  with  innumerable  dialects,  and  with  a  written  language 

difficult  that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  entitles  the 

sessor  of  those  accomplishments  to  the  reverent  regard  of  the 
ses,  spread  over  a  vast  country  in  which  the  only  respectable 
means  of  travel  are  the  waterways  supplied  by  nature,  relying  on 
themselves  alone  for  the  evolution  of  any  improvement  on  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  what  wonder  that  they  became  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ignorant  and  conceited,  laudaiorcs  (emporis  acti^  and 
suspicious  of  and  averse  to  the  itnprovemente  which  gradually  filtered 
through  to  them  from  the  outer  world. 

Trusting  to  chicanery  rather  than  to  courage  in  their  numerous 
early  wars  with  the  "barbarians"  on  their  borders,  they  had  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  no  halo  of  romance  or  patriotism,  while  their 
intensely  materialistic  natures  had  opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  **  sweetness  and  light "  which  might  have  come  to  them  through 
be  Buddhist  and  Taoist  religions  as  originally  presented. 

Clinging  to  the  river  sides,  where  atone  they  could  obtain  transport 
for  their  wares,  marrying  early  and  producing  large  families,  they 
naturally  found  life  a  hard  struggle,  where  it  was  '*  every  one  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost  *' ;  and  it  is  here,  I  believe, 
that  may  be  found  the  ffyjis  et  origo  of  the  cold,  callous,  unsympa* 
thetic  nature  which  makes  the  Chinese  so  distasteful  to  the  more 
generously  gifted  people  of  the  West, 

The  Chinaman  is  not  wantonly  cruel,  but  he  is  marvellously 
indifi'erent  to  the  sufferings  of  others.     The  cook  will  cover  a  rat 
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with  kerosene  and  set  it  alight,  not  to  enjoy  its  anfferings,  bnt  becanse- 
he  believes  its  screams  will  scare  its  fellows  away.  A  magistrate 
will  fan  himself  gently  on  the  execution-groand  on  which  a  yelling 
malefactor  is  being  gradually  cut  to  pieces,  not  becaose  he  enjoys  the 
spectacle,  but  because  it  is  all  part  of  his  day's  work.  A  crowd  of 
spectators  will  watch  a  child  drown  because  it  is  no  one's  special 
business  to  save  it,  and  because  to  interfere  in  what  does  not  concern 
you  may  give  rise  to  trouble. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  keen  interest  taken  by 
the  Chinese  in  money  matters,  it  may  be  surmised  that  they  should 
be,  par  excellcnc^^  a  ''  nation  of  shopkeepers."  And  so  they  are.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  have  thoroughly  realised  that  bargains 
are  binding.  The  tea  merchant  may  endeavour  in  every  way  to  get 
the  better  of  his  European  confr^ey  but,  once  the  mystic  words 
"  puttee  book  *' — ie.,  enter  it  in  writing — have  been  uttered,  the  latter 
may  rely  on  the  transaction  being  faithfully  carried  through.  This 
comparatively  high  standard  of  commercial  morality  naturally  results 
in  an  elaborate  system  of  credit,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
contracting  parties,  and,  though  the  ''  squeeze,"  or  perquisite,  enters 
into  every  arrangement,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce, though  undoubtedly  it  frequently  clogs  them. 

To  go  back  on  your  word  in  a  business  transaction,  or  to  fail  to 
meet  your  liabilities,  causes  a  Chinaman  to  ^'  lose  face,"  and  this  is  to 
him  unbearable.  The  sacrifices  which  he  will  make  on  the  approach 
of  his  new  year  to  enable  him  to  avoid  being  posted  as  insolvent  are 
as  extraordinary  as  they  are  admirable.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omilr 
all  reference  to  the  fact  that  to  their  justice  they  frequently  add 
generosity.  I  well  remember  a  case  in  which  an  American,  who  had 
failed  after  years  of  labour,  was  supported  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  by  his  ''  compradore,"  as  the  native  employed,  by  European  firms 
in  their  dealings  with  Chinese  is  termed. 

Socially,  the  Chinese  are  unattractive.  They  are  secretive,  sus* 
picions,  and  lacking  in  that  consideration  for  others  from  which  alone 
true  politeness  can  spring. 

True,  they  respect  courtesy  in  the  abstract,  pay  great  attention  to 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and,  even  to  the  lowest  coolie,  resent  the 
application  to  them  of  the  term  ''  discourteous  "  as  an  insult.  But 
this  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  their  invariable  pretension  to  be  the 
most,  in  fact  the  only  enlightened  and  civilised  nation  on  earth,  ta 
whom  European  and  other  barbarians  should  look  for,  instead  of 
presuming  to  o£Eer,  light  and  leading.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to> 
interpolate  the  remark  that  a  criticism  on  a  nation,  as  a  whole,  will 
frequently  in  no  way  apply  to  a  large  portion  of  its  components.  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  convey  the  idea  that  among  the  Chinese  I 
have  mixed  with  I  have  not  found*  educated,  upright,  courteous  men^ 
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wbose  presence  would  be  an  advantage  to  any  oommnnity,  while  as 
regards  the  lower  orders  it  is  amasing  to  hear  on  all  sides  from 
Europeans  the  naiVe  remark,  *'  Oh,  they  are  a  honid  lot,  but  I  have 
got  a  capital  set  of  s^crvants" 

To  answer  the  inquiry  so  frequently  addressed  to  those  resident  in 
the  far  East,  **  What  do  you  think  of  the  Chinese  ?  "  is  indeed  difficult. 
They  are  temperate  and  hard-working*  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
easily  governed,  so  long  as  firmness  does  not  degenerate  into  tyranny 
nor  sympathy  into  weakness  ;  so  long^  in  fact,  as  they  realise  that  the 
velvet  glove  conceals  the  iron  band.  Their  secret  societies,  pro* 
fessadly  political — really,  at  the  present  day,  criminal — contain  the  scum 
alone  of  the  population,  and  can  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  any  strong 
and  upright  Government.  Their  adoration  of  justice,  to  which  they 
are  comparative  strangers,  ranges  them  at  once  on  the  side  of  any 
Grovemment  which  makes  it  one  of  its  l^kding  principles,  while 
their  terror  of  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  human  wolves  that 
prowl  around  them  causes  those  who  have  anything  to  lose  to 
support  the  representatives  of  law  and  order  eo  long  as  they  can 
possibly  be  borne  with.  Their  ideas  of  honesty,  while  not  so  strict 
as  ours,  are  by  no  means  despicable,  and,  among  the  wealthier  class, 
public  spirit  and  charity  are  by  no  means  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are,  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  world,  practically  forced  by 
their  environment  to  trust  to  themselves  and  not  to  others,  to  conceal 
rather  than  expose,  to  suspect  rather  than  to  trust.  This  it  is 
which  acts  as  a  cold  douche  on  any  warm  feelings  of  regard  for  them 
which  may  rise  in  the  European  heart,  and  which  gives  rise  to 
frequently  quite  unreasonable  feelings  of  bitterness  when,  after  years 
of  intercoursoi  one  finds  that  one's  Chinese  aajuaintance  or  servant 
has  only  a  surface  regard  for  one,  and  will  regard  separation  with 
perfect  equanimity.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the 
Chineae,  or  indeed  with  any  Eastern  nation  ?  Many  of  their  ways  are 
abhorrent  to  us,  many  of  ours  are  so  to  them.  We  regard  ourselves 
as  their  superiors  in  almost  every  particular.  They  entirely  and 
absolutely  decline  to  share  that  opinion,  giving  us  credit  for  mechanical 
I  ingenuity,  for  business  shrewdness,  for  a  desire  for  justice,  but  for 
little  else. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  the  Japanese,  little  or  nothing  is 
known*  Who  they  are,  and  where  they  come  from,  is  still  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Whether  they  sailed  fi:x>m  Old  Mexico  or  from  the 
Southern  Seas  is  a  mystery.  Our  earliest  knowledge  of  them  is 
in  the  fifth  century  \ak,  when  we  find  the  Mikados — descendants  of 
the  Sun-Groddess — ruling  over  them,  and  light  and  learning  filtering 
through  to  them  from  China.  Later,  we  find  the  temporal  powers  of 
the  Mikados  being  usurped  by  the  great  chiefs— though  at  no  stage 
of  Japanese  history  were  the  former  ever  treated  otherwise  than  with 
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the  deepest  sarface  reverence — until,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oeDfeniyy 
abfiolntism  gives  way  to  feadalism,  and  Toritomo  comes  into  view  as 
de  facto  roler  of  the  conntrj  ander  the  title  of  "  Shogan,**  t.«., 
Imperator.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the  notorions  Taico 
Sama  meditating  the  invasion  of  China  after  his  conquest  of  Ck>rem, 
but  having  his  plans  cat  short  by  death,  upon  which  his  chief 
general,  leyasu,  assumes  supreme  power,  and  founds  a  dynasty  cX. 
Shoguns  who  rule  Japan  in  profound  peace  till  1868,  when  the 
Mikado  is  restored  to  absolute  power,  and  Japan  takes  her  place  as, 
if  I  may  be  excused  the  phrase,  an  '^  up-to-date "  nation.  How 
marked  a  contrast  to  the  course  of  Chinese  history !  The  latter 
people  enter  their  country  having  learned  everything,  the  former  with 
everything  to*  learn.  The  Chinese,  split  up  into  warring  States,  again 
amalgamate,  are  conquered  by  Manchus  and  Mongols.  The  Japanese, 
though  occasionally  engaging  in  internecine  warfare,  are  invariably 
ranged  under  one  Mikado,  and,  though  comparatively  few  in  number, 
are  prepared  to  attack  their  huge  neighbour,  centuries  before  they 
have,  by  the  intelligent  adoption  of  European  methods,  assured  them- 
selves of  success.  Finally,  we  see  them  convinced  that,  if  they  are 
to  be  an  important  nation,  old  ways  must  be  abandoned  and  new  ones 
adopted,  and  thenceforth  almost  too  eagerly  assimilating  all  that  is 
modem  and  European,  instead  of,  as  with  China,  turning  eyes,  dazed 
with  the  glory  of  their  ancient  history,  to  glance  disdainfully  at  the 
methods  of  the  West. 

To  be  a  soldier  in  old  Japan  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  vice  versA  ; 
to  be  one  in  China  was  a  proof  that  you  were  unable  to  success- 
fully compete  for  a  civil  appointment.  The  Japanese  '^  samurai  " 
wan  ready  to  die  at  a  moment's  notice  for  his  chief  (the  tale  of  the 
forty-seven  ^'  renins "  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  their  chivalry). 
The  Chinese  ''  brave "  was  ill-clothed^  ill-paid,  uncared-for,  and, 
consequently,  useless.  Patriotism  has  ever  been  of  the  life-blood  of 
the  Japanese ;  while,  in  China,  the  Cantonese,  though  venerating  his 
Emperor,  would,  if  properly  led  and  paid,  make  war  upon  his  northern 
brethren  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  In  other  particulars,  however, 
the  contrast  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  Japanese.  It  has  been  said  that 
*'  Japan,  the  paradise  of  the  globe-trotter,  is  the  grave  of  the  mer- 
chant's hopes '' — a  pithy  summing  up  of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  charming  manners  of  its  people  on  the  one  side,  their  indifierence 
to  punctuality,  truth,  or  commercial  morality  on  the  other.  Business 
habits  do  not  appear  to  be  ingrained  in  the  Japanese  as  they  are  in 
the  Chinese.  They  feel  no  shame  in  going  back  on  a  losing  bargain, 
and,  consequently,  transactions  between  them  and  their  European 
co-traders  are  much  more  on  a  ready-money  basis  than  in  China.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that,  now  that  the  army  has  ceased  to 
monopolise  the  chivalry  of  Japan,  the  moral  aspect  of  commerce  may 
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improve ;  in  fact,  Bigne  of  8Dch  improvement  are  already  evincing  them- 
eelves;  but  a  bad  impression  has  been  given,  the  elfecsta  of  which  it 
will  take  long  to  efface.  Their  sentiments  towards  I^^aropeana  ai'e,  at 
bottom,  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  They  do  not,  of  conrBe» 
believe,  with  the  former,  that  Europeans  steal  babies  to  make  medicine 
out  of  their  eyes,  livers,  &c.,  that  they  have  the  power  of  eeeing 
precious  stones  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c.,  but,  though  they 
are  too  polite  to  say  so,  they,  in  many  cases,  regard  their  presence  as 
an  unfortunate  necessity,  rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  material 
advantages  arising  from  it*  Their  great  ambition  is  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  great  nations.  As  an  Eastern  diplomat  remarked 
to  me,  one  of  their  objects  in  entering  on  the  Chinese  war  was  to 
show  the  world  that  they  were  not  merely  **  the  little  men  who  made 
the  gold  lacquer/*  It  is  this  alone  which  has  made  them  welcome 
Western  costoms  and  servilely  imitate  Western  fashions*  That  they 
are  determined  to  have  as  little  European  interference  in  the  future  ts 
possible  is  shown  by  their  eagerness  to  dismiss  their  Western  instructors 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  undertake  their  work  themselves. 

[While  admiring  their  patriotism  and  pride,  we  cannot  avoid  enter- 
taining the  gravest  of  doubts  as  to  whether  a  more  patient  examination 
of  the  flaws  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  Western  polity  and 
Bivilisafrion,  and  a  more  caatioas  advance  along  the  new  route  adopted 
by  them,  would  not  lead  to  more  enduring  aud  beneficial  results.  It 
eems  impossible  that  a  nation  can  pass  in  a  single  bound  from  one 
to  another  form  of  civilisation  without  severe  damage  to  its  internal 
structure ;  and  from  a  too  great  eagerness  to  adopt  what  has  hitherto 
beeu  unknown,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  a  fickleness  which  does  not 
argue  well  for  permanent  stability.  Were  Japan  to  sustain  a  severe 
reverse,  or  were  her  Government  to  cease  bolstering  up  her  mercbantb' 
and  manufacturers'  enterprises  by  means  of  subsidies,  &c  ,  it  is  net 
improbable  that  her  present  meteorlike  eftulgence  would  for  long  be 
shroaded  in  comparative  gloom. 

Reverting  to  Chiua,  I  would  point  out  that  the  most  melancholy  of 

iher  numerous  failings  is  her  Government  Were  she  in  the  grasp  cf 
a  tyrannical  invader,  who  filled  every  post  with  his  own  creatures, 
this  would  be  excusable ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Practicallyi 
every  post  ia  open  to  every  Chinaman.  It  therefore  follows  that,  if 
the  Government  is  rotten,  decay  must  be  present  in  the  people  alsr* 
The  principles  of  right  government  are  indeed  present,  but  their 
application  is,  as  a  rule,  absent. 

The  Japanese,  far  from  shrinking  from  their  officials  and  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  their  every  action  from  their  eyes,  trembling  to 
engage  in  any  large  undertakiiig  lest  their  profits  should  be  swept 
from  their  grasp  under  some  more  or  less  speciously  framed  impost, 
turn  to  them  for  assistance  in  everything ;  so  mach  so,  in  fact,  as  to 
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earn  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  from  the  hardier  merchants  of  the 
West,  who  prefer  an  open  field  and  no  fayoor.  Far  firom  fearing 
their  ministers,  a  certain  section — ^intoxicated  with  its  new-bom  free- 
dom— does  not  hesitate  on  occasions  to  criticise  them  in  language 
repugnant  alike  to  moderation  and  good  taste.  As  Mr.  Cnrzon  has 
remarked,  ^'  A  time  of  internal  fermentation  lies  before  Japan  in  her 
attempts  to  graft  a  purely  democratic  product  on  a  feudal  stem,  and 
to  reconcile  constitutional  liberty  with  a  theocratic  rigimey  The 
Japanese  political  arena  is  at  present  a  not  too  agreeable  spectacle, 
but  that  she  should  pass  through  much  troubled  water  in  her  effort  to 
reach  a  new  haven  is  inevitable. 

A  refreshing  contrast  is  presented  when  we  look  at  her  advance  in 
the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  The  degrading  spectacle  presented 
by  China  of  cowardly  leaders,  ill-armed  and  underfed  soldiers,  a  com- 
missariat and  medicd  corps  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  shows  up  in 
the  brightest  of  colours  the  smart,  well-cared-for  Japanese  private^ 
the  successor  to  the  chivalrous  ''  samurai " — ^the  idol  of  the  people^ 
cheerfully  taking  his  orders  from  officers  who,  he  well  knows,  will 
ever  be  in  the  vanguard  whether  victory  or  defeat  await  him,  and 
whose  care  for  him  in  sickness  and  in  health  increases  his  natural 
amour  propre,  and  makes  him  proud  of  his  position.  And,  if  the 
army  is  popular,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  navy,  the  enthusiasm 
regarding  which  is  as  great  as  ours  in  England  over  our  first  line  of 
defence  ?  We  certainly  seem  to  turn  from  darkness  to  light  when 
we  pass  from  the  corrupt,  effete,  wilfully  blinded  mandarinate  to  the 
honest,  energetic  Japanese  official,  ever  Anxious  to  press  on  in  the 
new  road  opened  to  him,  and  to  help  his  country  to  fresh  successes. 
The  kindness  to  prisoners,  the  absence  of  beggars,  the  joy  in  living^ 
which  we  see  in  Japan,  all  show  us  that  a  nation  has  arisen  which 
possesses  many  of  the  virtues  which  we  considered  peculiar  to  the 
West.  Has  she  come  to  stay  ?  That  is  a  question  which  is  puszling 
many  minds  both  here  and  in  the  East.  All  we  can  at  present  say  is 
that,  if  her  moral  fibre  prove  equal  to  her  intellectual  elasticity,  if  her 
next  quarter  of  a  century  be  firee  irom  dangerous  internal  broils  and 
external  reverses,  she  should  by  then  be  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 
nations,  and  be  able,  should  she  so  wish,  to  replace  her  national 
emblem  by  that  of  Scotland,  with  its  motto.  Nemo  me  impune  lacessU. 

Aa  regards  the  commercial  future  of  the  two  countries,  though  much 
still  remains  in  doubt,  we  may,  without  much  hesitation,  commit  our- 
selves to  certain  beliefs. 

To  begin  with  China.  It  appears  inevitable  that  one  result  of  the 
recent  war  must  be  to  give  a  vigorous  impetus  to  her  traffic  with  out- 
side countries.  Her  prestige  has  been  lowered,  her  pride  has  taken 
alarm.  She  has  been  vanquished  with  ridiculous  ease  by  a  nation  a 
tenth  of  her  size  which  she  had  always  affected  to  despise.     She  has 
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had  wrung  from  her  a  large  war  mdemnity,  and  has  been  forced  to 
make  trade  concesaions  which  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  she  will  be 
compelled  to  carry  OQt  in  good  faith.  Machinery  is  being  freely 
imported,  and  foreign-owned  mills  are  springing  np  on  her  territory, 
with  the  result  that  akeady  Shanghai  yarns  are  being  freely  taken 
at  prices  equal  to  those  commanded  by  the  best  Indian  spinnings. 
The  result  may  prove  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tanquished  rather 
than  of  the  victor.  China  possesses  enormous  quantities  of  oottnn^ 
while  Japan  has  to  import  hers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ere 
long  the  former  will  be  supplying  herself  with  all  sorts  of  piece- 
goods,  to  the  great  beneUt  of  her  swarming  population.  As  a  pro- 
ducer of  silk,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  she  has  advantages  far  beyond 
those  granted  to  her  neighboor,  while  her  mineral  wealth,  including 
coal,  is  believed  to  be  very  great.  While  her  workpeople  are  equal 
to  those  of  Japan,  her  merchants  are  distinctly  superior.  The  Japan 
Mfiil  very  truly  remarks:  **The  Chinaman  seems  to  possess  in  a 
marked  degree  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to  commercial  success* 
He  is  qnick  in  forming  decisions.  He  is  not  prone  to  sacrifice  the 
substance  of  large  present  gain  to  the  shadow  of  still  larger  future 
profits.  He  has  the  courage  to  avert  disaster  by  accepting  definite 
and  endurable  loss.  Above  all,  he  knows  the  value  of  integrity  and 
credit.  None  of  these  (jualities  appear  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  Japanese  in  an  equal  measure."  Where  free  from  official  rapacity, 
the  progresa  of  China's  mercantile  class  is  indeed  astonishing.  The 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  is  passing  mora  and  more  into  their  hands,  while 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  they  are  wealthier  and  own  more  land  than 
any  other  section  of  the  community.  In  their  own  country,  their 
money  is  lidd  out  in  restaurants,  theatres,  pawnshops,  and  other  petty 
eatablishmenta  likely  to  escape  the  ravening  eye  of  their  mandarins, 
but,  if  once  they  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  capital,  it  will  be 
brought  out  in  abundance  to  promote  every  form  of  local  enterprise^ 
Let  but  the  opposition  at  present  offered  by  the  proud  and  ignorant 
mandarins  to  the  employment  of  skilled  Western  labour  be  removed 
and  the  internal  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  country  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  the  craving  of  the  Chinese  for  wealth  will,  ere 
long,  overcome  their  antipathy  to  foreigners,  scientific  methods  of 
agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  will  be  introduced,  and  China 
will  enter  on  a  brighter  phase  of  existence  than  she  has  yet  known. 
So  far,  her  one  steamship  company  and  her  one  coal  mining  venture 
are  in  the  hands  of  mandarins,  her  roads  are  practically  non-existent, 
her  waterways  are,  where  possible,  closed  to  steam  traffici  and 
lined  with  custom-houses,  entailing  ruinous  expense  and  delay,  yet 
the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  is  already  able  to  remark  that 
^^  cheap  labour  and  raw  material  are  abundant,  and,  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  advantage  which  the  East  enjoys  by  the  fall   in  the 
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gold  price  of  silver,  there  is  every  prospect  of  Chioa  becoming  a  moeft 
important  manufacturing  country,  which  will  lead  to  a  keen  and  for- 
midable competition  in  textiles  between  the  East  and  the  West." 

If  China  may  at  present  be  compared  to  a  filoggtBh»  almost  fitagoant, 
stream,  the  water  of  which  is  fouled  by  masses  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, Japan  presents  the  appearance  at  this  moment  of  a  foaming 
mountain  torrent »  bright,  sparkling,  impetuous.  We  watch  its  coarse 
with  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  a  little  amusement,  and  a  keen  desire  to 
know  whether  it  will  find  its  future  as  a  majestic  gliding  river  or  &3  a 
number  of  hurrying  streams — beneficial  in  their  way,  no  doubt,  but 
lacking  the  utility  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water  on  the  bosom  of 
which  the  keels  of  the  world  may  float. 

Who  could  have  believed  that  some  forty  years  only  after  Commo- 
dore Perry's  barely  justifiable  expedition  **  to  insist  on  the  cessation  of 
Japan's  policy  of  isolation,"  she  would  present  the  spectacle  of  a  nation 
possessing  an  army  of  some  200,000  men,  equipped  literally  "  to  tho 
last  gaiter-button,"  with  the  latest  implements  of  war,  and  attended 
by  a  commissariat  and  medical  corps  from  which  it  has  been  said  that 
even  Germany  might  take  a  lesson ;  while  her  navy,  exclusive  of  some 
15  gunboats  and  GO  torpedo-boats,  numbers  over  30  ships  (inL-lnding 
3  battleships)  of  100,000  tons  displacement^  150,000  indicated  horse- 
power, and  mounting  5SG  guns,  and  the  value  of  her  foreign  trade 
amounts  to  some  230  millions  of  dollars  !  To  some,  indeed,  Japan's 
leap  into  the  forefront  of  the  world's  commercial  battle  appears  preg- 
nant with  coming  disaster  for  the  older- established  combatants.  They 
look  gloomily  forward  to  a  not  distant  period  when  the  mercantile  flag 
of  England  shall  no  longer  flaunt  supreme  in  the  waters  of  the  East, 
when  Japan  (with  China  perhaps  in  her  wake)  shall  supply  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  with  its  every  want,  and  the  Western  trader  shall  be  east 
out  to  seek  new  fields  for  his  enterprise.  Such  a  prognostication  does 
not  appear  to  be  justified  by  either  logic  or  history.  If  it  be  the  case 
that  the  natives  of  the  East  are  capable  of  supplying  themselves  with 
everything  they  desire  at  a  less  cost  than  they  can  obtain  it  from  the 
West ;  if,  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing,  their  labour  is  in  every 
respect,  more  efficient  than  that  of  their  European  rivals,  then  the  East 
may  rise  to  glory  on  the  ashes  of  the  West ;  but  to  assume  that  this 
is  the  case  because  certain  articles  formerly  supplied  by  the  latter  are 
now  being  manufactured  by  the  former,  seems  to  be  entirely  irrational. 
Unless  we  drive  our  trade  from  us  by  perpetual  strikes  on  the  part  of 
our  labourers,  or  ill-judged  interference  with  free  contract  on  that  of 
our  Governments,  tho  superiority  of  both  our  intelligence  and  physique 
is  bound  to  assert  itself,  and,  though  the  channels  of  our  trade  with 
the  East  may  change,  its  volume  will  steadily  increase.  Why  should 
we  stand  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Eastern  States  increasing  in  wealth  ? 
Are  not  rich  customers  as  advantageous  to  a  nation  as  they  are  to  ita 
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abopkeepers,  and  does  the  fact  that  a  particular  class  of  merchaadise 
is  no  longer  acceptable  necessitate  the  putting-^ap  of  shatters  and 
retiring  from  bnsinese  ? 

The  tendency  of  Japan  towards  **  Earopeanisation  " — to  make  nae 
of  an  unsightly  bat  almost  neceaaary  word— must  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  fresh  openings  for  our  commerce*  That  she  endeavours  to 
imitate  our , products  is  true,  bat  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  many 
instances,  her  energy  is  wasted,  and  will  ere  long  be  directed  into  more 
useful  channels.  In  Mr.  Satow*s  report  we  find  that  "  the  list  of  imita* 
tions  of  European  articles  now  made  in  Japan,  though  not  yet  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  admit  of  their  appearance  among  the  list  of  exports, 
is  nevertheless  a  long  one,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Among  those 
shown  at  the  Domestic  Industrial  Exhibition  were  blankets,  carriage- 
rugs,  shawls,  shirts,  cotton  and  silk  socks,  cotton  towels,  felt  and  straw 
hats,  boots,  saddles,  harness^  portmanteaus,  clocks,  thermometers,  har- 
moniums, optica],  musical,  sarveyiog,  and  surgical  instrumenta,  photo- 
graphic cameras,  woollens,  tlaunels^  and  doth,  lead  and  slate  pencils,  and 
a  host  of  others.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  nothing 
of  common  use  produced  in  Earope  which  cannot  now  be  imitated, 
with  more  or  less  success,  in  Japan  ;  and,  seeing  the  extent  which  the 
export  of  such  articles  as  glassware,  matches,  and  umbrellas  hare 
already  attained,  the  Japaoese  may  consider  themselves  jaetified  in 
looking  forward  to  an  equally  profitable  export  in  course  of  time  of 
many  of  the  above  articles.  All  of  them  are  wonderfully  cheap^  most 
of  them  are  excellent  in  appearance,  and  some  of  them  are  also  good 
to  use.  The  surgical  instruments  are,  it  is  said,  often  equal  to  the 
best  produced  in  England ;  straw  hats,  rags,  and  fancy  blankets,  and 
flannel  are  of  fair  quality,  excellent  for  the  prices,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  cheapness  and  appearance  are  the  sole  recommendations,  and 
any  comparison  between  them  and  their  English- made  prototypes 
would  be  absurd.  Japanese  manufactures  of  miscellaneous  Western 
articles  may.  and  probably  for  a  time  will,  spread  all  over  the  markets 
of  the  far  East,  but  a  radical  change  must  take  place  in  them  if  they 
are  ever  to  gain  the  foothold  in  Europe  or  America  that  some  ardent 
but  ill-informed  advocates  of  bimetallism  now  not  unseldom  hold  up 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  the  British  makers.*' 

While,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  smile  at  seeing  how  this 
'*  child  of  the  world*s  old  age  "  endeavours  to  do  everything  at  once, 
and  though  we  may  to  some  extent  endorse  the  criticism  that,  in  the 
exuberance  of  hia  youth,  the  Japanese  is  vain,  remarkably  susceptible 
to  flattery,  unsteady,  and  always  seeking  some  new  thing,  we  can  have 
nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  the  nation  where  her  energy  is  being 
judiciously  applied.  Her  brilliant  industrial  achievements  are  the 
more  striking  when  we  consider  the  natural  disadvantages  with  which 
ehe  has  to  contend  in  the  shape  of  a  long-extended  country,  split  up 
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into  many  ifllandB,  lulling  monntaiiis  as  its  domiiwlang  chancfeer,  and 
rivers  ill-adapted  for  navigatioa  and  liable  to  constant  overflow. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  fntore  prosperity  ci  Japan  will  depend 
on  her  industrial  rather  than  on  her  commercial  adiievemenfeB.  She 
has  not,  so  fieur,  snoceeded  in  obtaining  possesskm  of  any  oooaidefaUe  pert 
of  the  finreign  trade ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  donbtfnl  whethor  Japan,  aa 
represented  by  her  merchants,  will,  in  other  than  exceptional  capee, 
ever  rise  above  the  level  of  the  petty  trader.  She  will  certainly  not 
do  so  by  indulging  in  futile  jealousy  of  the  European  middleman, 
and  viewing  with  disfavour,  as  she  is  inclined  to  do,  any  doaer 
drawing  of  the  bonds  which  now  unite  her  with  foreigners  and  with 
commerce. 

X.  6.  MiTCHSLL-IXNBS 
{Late  CdonicH  Dreasmrer  ofBomg  Komg). 


THE   DECLINE  OF  TRACTARIANISM. 


IT  baB  not  unfreqcently  bappened  tbat  wben  a  nation  bas  reached  tbe 
zenith  of  its  power^  and  e^en  Bometimes  wben  tbat  power  appears 
to  be  still  on  the  advance*,  acute  obeervers  have  discerned  beneath  alt  this 
appearance  of  prosperity  the  signs  of  incipient  decay.  The  prospects  of 
'  political  and  religions  parties  are  snbject  to  the  same  law.  It  may  be 
vei7  reasonably  qaestioned  whether  that  law  is  not  applicable  to  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Tractarianism.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
is  true,  what  may  be  described  as  the  Tractarian  school  holds  a  most 
commanding  position.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops  are 
in  sympathy  with  it,  it  contains  a  considerable  majority  of  the  beneficed 
and  nnbeneficed  clergy,  and  the  theological  colleges — ^those  nnrseries 
of  the  clergy  to  corae^are  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  its  adherents. 
It  po^eaaes  also  the  most  inilaential  organs  in  the  Church  Press. 
If  it  is  leas  powerful  among  the  laity,  it  has  laid  hold  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  them^  and  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dislike  once 
entertained  towards  it  by  a  majority  among  them  has  died  oat,  save 
among  a  class  of  persons  neither  numerous  nor  intellectaally  strong. 
The  secular  Press  is  no  longer  openly  hostile  to  Tractarianism.  It 
does  not  even  regard  that  party  in  the  Church  with  a  spirit  of  secret 
repugnance.  It  does  justice  to  the  earnest  work  of  men  of  the 
dominant  school,  and  is  even  dispoaed  to  render  the  homage  which 
ancoees  in  all  ages,  and  especially  in  onr  own,  is  in  a  position  to 
sxtort.  Nevertheless,  there  arc  not  wanting  signs  that  the  reign  of 
Tractarianism  is  over,  that  the  current  which  has  flowed  so  long  and 
so  steadily  in  its  direction  has  began  to  ebb,  and  that  before  very 
long  English  religious  thought  will  be  found  flowiog  in  a  very 
different  direction.  Superficial  observers  may  think  other9v;}se.  The 
apparent  ascendency  obtained  by  High  (>bnrch  views  in  the  Church 
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at  the  preseot  moment  maj  seem  to  reduce  the  aaseftion  just  made 
to  an  absarditj,  but  the  trend  of  modem  thought  can  only  be  fully 
comprehended  by  those  who  look  below  the  anrfaoe. 

In  order  to  establish  the  position  which  has  been  laid  down,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  Tractarian  Morement,  its 
origin,  its  objects,  and  its  progress,  to  note  how  far  it  has  snooeeded 
in  the  mission  it  proposed  to  itself,  and  where  it  most  be  regarded  as 
having  failed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1833,  the  year  in 
which  Tractarianism  originated,  great  and  serious  dangers  threatened 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  relations  of  Chnrch 
and  State  had  been  completely  revolutionised  by  the  legislation  of 
182D,  which  introduced  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Up  to  that  epoch  the  Legislature  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  English  Chnrcli 
laity.  From  1829  onwards,  for  good  or  ill,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  become  purely  secular  assemblies.  The  Befimn  Bill  of  1832, 
again,  threw  the  balance  of  political  power  into  the  bands  of  the 
classes  most  opposed  to  the  Church.  The  Liberal  leader  of  the  daj, 
incensed  by  the  opposition  offered  to  popular  progress  by  Toiy  faiahops, 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  address  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  the 
well-known  warning  to  put  their  houses  in  order.  The  Evangelical 
party,  which  had  done  such  excellent  work  in  inspiring  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  a  religious  spirit,  was  becoming  enervated 
by  success,  and  no  longer  wielded  the  same  spiritual  influence  as 
formerly.  The  old  High  Church  party,  with  some  notable  exceptions 
both  among  clergy  and  laity,  such  as  the  Rev.  H.  Handley  Norris  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Watson,  were  secular  in  their  lives  and  Erastian  in  their 
principles,  steeped  in  pluralities  and  non-residence.  Thus  the  Chnrch 
was  not  only  unpopular  with  the  classes  which  had  just  begun  to 
control  the  action  of  Parliament,  but  among  its  own  members  faith  in 
its  divine  authority  and  commission  had  become,  very  rare. 

Ever  since  1688  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  to  keep 
down  the  Church  on  account  of  the  Tory  leanings  of  her  clergy  ; 
and  with  a  Whig  Government  in  power,  and  likely  to  be  in  power  for 
many  years,  the  Church,  as  a  national  institution,  was,  in  the  period 
between  1830  and  1840,  clearly  in  imminent  danger.  Ten  bishoprics 
were  suppressed  in  Lr eland,  and  the  Press  teemed  with  attacks  by 
Nonconformists  and  ilndifferentists,  as  well  as  t?ith  pamphlets  ema- 
nating from  the  Latitudinarian  party  within  the  Church,  endeavouring 
to  bargain  for  her  continuance  as  an  establishment  at  the  price  of  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  distinctive  principles. 

No  wonder  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  minds  of  the  more 
earnest  among  the  High  Church  clergy  were  seriously  sgitated.  The 
Government,  the  country,  and  the   Latitudinarian  party  among  the 
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clergy,  seemed  to  have    combmed  to    deetraj   the    theological    and 

religionB  character  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 

eort  of  religiops^  department  of  the  civil  Government.     It  was  felt  that 

etepa  mast  be  taken  to  avert  a  danger  which  had  become  imminent* 

Meetings  were  held   thronghoat  the  country.     An   address   to    the 

Aiohbtshop  of  Canterbury  was  signed  by  7000  clergy,  asaaring  him 

t>f  the  attachment  of  the  signatories  to  '*  the  Apostolical  doctrine  and 

j  polity  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided,  and  of  which  they  were 

Fimnisters/*  complaining  of  the  *^  restless  desire  of  change  which  would 

raahly  innovate  in  spiritnal  matters/'  and  assuring  the  Archbishop  of 

L their  desire  to  co-operate  in  *^any  measures  that  might  tend  to  revive 

Uhe  discipline  of  ancient  times,  to  strengthen  the  connection  between 

^flhe  bishops,   clergy  and   people,   and  to    promote    the   purity,   the 

efficiency  and  the  unity  of  the  Church/' 

This  declaration  was  the  result  of  oonununicationB  which  passed 
between  Sir  W.  Palmer,  Messrs.  Hugh  James  Rose,  Keble,  Newman, 
and  Froude.  The  laity  speedily  signed  a  declaration  in  similar  terms. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a  series  of  Tracts  which  should  impress 
the  principles  of  the  memorialists  upon  the  people  at  large.  And, 
I  aa  Newman  has  told  us  in  his  "  Apologia/'  the  movement  was  fairly 
J  launched  by  Keble's  famous  sermon  at  Oxford  in  1833,  entitled 
1^  National  Apostasy/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  movement  thus  initiated  was  by  no  means 
f  of  a  revolutionary  character.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  strictly  conserva- 
tive in  its  objects.  It  aimed  only  at  revival  of  the  distinctive  principIeS| 
doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Church  of  England  as  settled  at  the 
Reformation,  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  the  promotion  of  efficiency  in 
her  work.  With  two  exceptions,  all  the  promoters  of  the  addresses 
were  sound  and  sober  Conservative  Anglicans  of  the  old*fashioned 
type,  and  their  object  was  to  revive  the  theology  of  Hooker,  Andrewes, 
Bramhall,  Laud,  and  Jeremy  Taylor*  and  to  cariy  out  the  practical 
jTstem  inaugurated  by  the  great  Archbishop  who  had  sacrificed  his  Ufe 
"for  his  principles.  Unfortunately  the  wise  and  sober-minded  men  who 
had  planned  soon  ceased  to  direct  the  movement.  The  leadership  wa& 
ihptured  by  a  brilliant  but  erratic  genius,  whose  passionate  and 
'sympathetic  temperament  magnetised  the  young, while  the  glamour 
of  his  subtle  logic  effectually  disguised  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  hia 
utterances,  from  himself  as  well  as  from  other  people.  Newman, 
though  adopting  High  Church  principles  for  the  moment,  had  never 
in  reality  been  a  High  Church  Anglican,  Brought  up  originally  in 
what  were  then  known  as  ''  evangelical "  principles,  he  had  passed 
onto  the  Liberal  camp,  but  had  found  in  its  cold  and  dry  rationalism 
little  to  satisfy  his  impulsive  and  devotional  temperament.  He  flung 
imself  into  tiie  work  of  rehabilitating  High  Anglican  principles  with 
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idoBiv  witluaat  evsr  hma^  ckscljr  grM^nd  Uie 
he  bftd  Sit  faioiMlf  lo  igngmp^  He  conlmed  in  •  abort  time  to^ 
iiOBra  tbe  nippoit  of  ooa  wlio^  if  ka  hrillkal,  wms  %  wiser  and 
mmdir  dtnoe  Hmui  Usaalfp  ud  w^  ww  it  for  tlie  Churcli  of 
UiAt  Dr«  Foaqr — o  iityo^,  aa  Kewnuui  hiiatelf  called  iiixii — 
to  jcia  tl»e  wcrkatm.  For  aooieyeen  tlie  infloefioe  cf  Pmnjy 
eteedied  bit  more  meleocie  eoonida.  Bnl  eien  his  infioenoe  cooU 
not  prevent — iodeedf  li  Bmil  be  edmtfcled  that  Dr«  Poaef  did  no^ 
detire  to  prev^ent — tbe  mofement  &om  awiiiniiig  a  diffarent  duunetor 
to  that  impteiiBed  apon  it  at  tbe  outset.  In  tbe  ptaoe  c^  a  mmpAe 
eflbrt  to  revive  tbe  Anglican  system,  and  to  canjr  it  out  witb  a 
efidou^,  there  bad  gradiiallj  emeiged  a  tendency  to  qoeatioo 
perfection  o(  tbe  BeformatioQ  aettlement^  and  to  recnr  to 
prindplefl  of  Catholidty  than  thoee  which  it  enflhrined.  From 
rtforming,  Tractarianism  gradQallj  became  a  ooneta-nctive  movement ; 
faietead  of  a  national,  it  sought  to  inspire  a  eoamopoUtati  character  u\ 
Eoglioh  religiooB  thonght.  It  baaisted  on  the  origmal  independc 
of  tbe  Chorcb  of  the  State.  It  began  to  look  on  ibat  nnioB  betwe 
CboTch  and  State,  which  it  was  originated  to  preserve,  as  rather  ai^ 
evil  than  a  good,  at  least  onder  present  ctrcnmstanoes ;  and  in  tba^ 
place  of  the  Todor  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  Chnrch  to  tb& 
Htate,  heartily  embraced  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  by  al> 
Whigs  and  many  Tories,  it  began  to  teach  that,  on  the  contrary^  tbe^ 
State  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Church.  tSide  by  side  with 
eesertion  of  the  character  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  society,  and  her 
tatb  to  spiritual  ascendency,  came  the  endeavour,  in  opposition  to  tb%j 
bewildering  variety  of  opinions  among  Protestants,  to  lay  down 
secure  basis  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  That  authority  wa 
found  in  Scripture  ae  interpreted  by  the  Universal  Church,  And 
it  were  asked  where  the  voice  of  the  Church  was  to  be  found,  it 
replied,  in  the  decrees  of  her  undisputed  a^cumeuical  Councils. 

Rut  it  soon  ooa^ed  out  that  all  the  Tract  writers  were  no  lon| 
cx>ntented  even  with  this  basis*  Yague  and  disquieting  hints  we 
dropped  of  the  need  of  a  living  authority  to  decide  present  con- 
troversies, and  more  and  more  frequently  the  writings  of  members  or 
the  party  began  to  display  wistful  longings  after  the  majestic  autocracy 
of  Uome*  The  expression  of  these  longings  was  subtly  introduced 
in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations  of  bewildering  rhetoric.  Opponents^ 
Arclulettcou  Hare  among  others,  began  to  eay  that  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
new  school  led  directly  to  Home*  Isaac  Williams's  "  Tract  "  on  reserve 
in  the  communication  of  religious  truth  led  people  to  suspect  a 
Jesuitical  tendency  among  the  leaders,  '^  Tract  90  **  oonverted  this 
■QflpioiQn  into  certainty.  The  biahops  began  to  take  fright  Some 
of  the  originators  of  Uie  movement — Sir  William  Palmer,  for  instance 
— began  to  remonstrate;  others — Isaac  Williams  himself  among  them — 
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were  serioaaly  alarmed  at  the  later  developmeiite,*     Newman's  pride 

waa  tonchedi  as  a  letter  he  wrote   to  Sir  W.  Palmer  clearly  Bhowa.f 

The  exploeion  which  had  taken  place  about  "  Tract  90  *'  had  already 

driven  him  into  snllen  isolation  and  alienation.     The  Tracts  had  been 

,  stopped ;  Newman  had  retired  to  Littlemore^  and  abandoned  all  his 

[  work  at  O^ord.     A  neo-Tractarian  party,  moreover,  of  paradoxical 

^  flentimentalista    had    for  eome  time   been  coming  to  the  fronts   the 

I  bnsinesa  of  whose  members  it  appeared  to  be  to  shock  public  opinion 

as  much  as  possible  by  their  open  avowal  of  sympathy  with  Borne. 

Newman  refased  to  check  them,  and  soon  it  appeared  that  his  own 

attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  was  serionaly  shaken.      At  last» 

fa   1845,   his   secession   was   announced;    the  BentimentalistB  above 

mentioned   went  with  him,  and  the  first  phase  of    the  Tractarian 

movement  came  to  an  end. 

Its  second  phase  presents  features  of  immense  interest.     The  old* 
organisation  was  utterly  broken  np.     Of  those  which  remained,  Pasey 
was  the  leader^  and  Keble  and  Isaac  Williams  alone  gave  him  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.     A  fresh  batch  of  secessions,  with  Manning  at 
its  head,  took  place  after  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  Gorham  decision. 
From  that  time  Sir  W.  Palmer  ceafled  to  act  with  those  of  the  Trac- 
tarian leaders  who  remained.     Dr.  Hookj  another  warm  supporter  of 
the  Tract  writers  in  their  earlier  aims,  deliberately  cast  them  off.    Yet 
kPusey  and   Keble,  in  spite  of   their  bitter  disappointment  and   dis- 
wnragement,  remained  firm  to  the  wider  scope  which  Newman  had 
been  the  first  to  impart  to  the  teaching  of  the  school.    They  positively 
refused  to  demand  the  declaration  of  hostility  to  Rome  ou  which  Sir 
William  Palmer  and  George  Anthony  Denison  insisted.  With  astonish- 
ing  courage,  in  spite  of  abuse,  desertion,  and  the  reproaches  flung  at 
.them  by  those  who  had  predicted  the  result  of  their  efforts,  they  con- 
^tinned   to   aim  at   undoing,   to  a  certain   extent,  the  work  of    the 
Reformation,  and  at  a  nearer  approximation  than  our  present  Ghurcb 
|formulariea  contain  to  the  doctrinal  system  and  practical  working  of 
^the  Church  of  Rome.     They  still  maintained  that  the  Church  was  not. 
a  mere  department  of  the  State,  but  a  spiritual  society.     They  per-^ 
in  their  resistance  to  Latitudinarianism  and  Protestantism,  and, 
W)Ove   all,  they  did  not  oease  to  aflirm  that  the  only  true  basis   of 
belief  is  to  be  found   in   Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the  Universal 
L  Church.     But  for  some  years  subsequent  to  1850  their  position  waa 
'dlJBScult,  and  even  critical     The  current  Romeward  had  altogether 
abated.     The  old  High  Anglican  spirit  b^an  to  revive.     TheologianSy 
such  as  Dr,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln^ 

It  should  b«  remarked  that,  in  tpite  of  the  aUrm  exoited  by  the  title  rather  than 
Itbe  contents  of  bi^  tract  on  reaerre  in   the  communication  of  religiouA  tmth,   the 
llojaitj  of  Isaac  Wiiliama  to  the  Church  of  England  was  always  beyond  fiuspicion* 
1     t  Infcrodactioa  to  **  Narrative  of  Events,"  p.  77.    See  also  Isaac  Williams's  "Auto* 
[Wography/'  p,  SO. 
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and  PiofeBSor  J*  J.  Bliint,  of  Cambridge,  contended  with  much  ability 
and  learning  that  the  Church  of  England « in  her  Prayer  Book,  her 
Articlee,  and  in  the  works  of  her  learned  divines  since  the  Reformat  ion, 
came  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  the  primitive  Church  than  any  other  Church 
at  present  exiating.  The  splendid  eloqaence,  the  vast  energy,  tbe^ 
wonderful  knowledge  of  mankind  posBeased  by  the  late  Biahoi 
Wilberforce  were  directed  towards  the  same  end.  Writers,  such  aa 
Qresley  and  Paget^  endeavoured  to  popularise  the  High  Anglican 
rather  than  the  Traetarian  view  in  their  tales,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  general  tendency  of  works  like  those  of  Miss  Sewell 
Miae  Yonge,  by  which  children  and  young  people  were  largelj 
influenced**  Some  unfortunate  steps  taken  by  Dr.  Pneey  at 
period  of  his  life,  steps  which  infinitely  disgusted  men  of  the  old 
unsentimental  and  manly  Anglican  type,  and  which  even  called  forth 
remonstrances  from  so  devoted  a  member  of  the  Traetarian  party  as 
Mr*  (now  Canon)  Carter,  of  Clewer,  also  tended  for  a  time  to  diminish 
his  influence.  The  tendency  to  a  morbid  self -introspection  and  self-- 
reproach, which  had  long  been  part  of  Pnsey's  character,  and  which 
domestic  and  public  sorrows  had  tended  to  intensify,  prompted  him  to 
translate  and  adapt  some  extremely  mawkish  productions  of  French 
pietism  of  which,  happily,  at  the  present  moment  little  is  heard.  All 
this  increased  the  suspicion  that  hia  eflbrts  were  tending — consdoudtfi 
tending,  as  many  declared — in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  Newman 
and  Manning. 

Of  Pusey*8  untiring  efforts  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  on  behalf 
of  the  principles  connected  with  his  name  little  need  be  said  here.  Ha 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  *^  Essays  and  Reviews"  controversy,  and 
of  the  Colenso  controversy.  In  both  these  controversies  be  contended 
warmly  and  perseveringly  on  behalf  of  the  authority  of  Qod^s  Word^ 
and»  as  co-ordinate  with  it,  the  authority  of  Christ^s  Church.  The 
spiritual  character  of  that  Church,  too,  it  was  his  most  earnest  endea* 
vour  to  maintain ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  efiorts  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  our  Church  in  a  Bomeward  direction  might 
have  been  without  fruit  but  for  a  movement  with  which  be  had  veiy 
little  to  do.  Even  his  coadjutors,  Keble  and  Isaac  WUliams,  lent 
him  little  aid  on  this  last  point  during  the  later  years  of  their  livee. 
They  openly  confessed  that,  since  the  glamour  of  Newman's  influence 
was  removed,  they  had  been  more  and  more  inclined  to  fall  back  into 
the  old-fashioned  Aoglicanism  which  had  been  the  creed  of  their 
earlier  Uvee.t  The  movement  which  secured  the  triumph  of  Pusey's 
work,  in  giving  a  broader  basis  to  Anglican  theology  in  a  Bomewim] 

^  The  weU-kDown  monthlf  mAgasine,  the  Monthhf  Packet,  coodticted  by  Miss  Y<mg% 
oa  whicli  more  tbjm  ot>e  genezmtioa  of  joothfal  Chorchmed  a&d  Charchwomeo  waa 
nonriftbdd,  was  studiooslj  modemtfl  and  Anglican  in  its  ch&tacter  thronghoat,  and 
WM  oooaalotuLllj  not  altogether  untouched  bj  the  ^ider  spirit  of  modem  Liberalinii. 

t  lasMi  Williams'i  **AutobiogTflphT,"  p.  118.     Written  in  1869. 
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direction,  was  the  Ritnal  Movement,*  Tlie  earlier  Tract arians  had 
no  taste  for  ritual.  In  few  cliarchee  had  much  been  done  beyond 
intoning  the  service  and  improving  the  mnsic  tUl  afler  1850,  The 
aervicea  at  that  typical  Tractarian  place  of  worship,  Margaret 
Chapel,  in  Oakeley*s  time,  would  excite  a  smile  among  the  ardent 
Ritualists  of  the  present  day.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tractarian 
clergy  flung  themselves  with  tremendous  energy  into  the  ritual  cauee. 
The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  not  profoand  theoIogiauB,     Bat 

"  SegDius  inritALt  ftnimos  demUea  per  an  res 
Qu&m  qaai  snot  ocnlis  sabjecta  fidelibus/* 

If  it  were  not  possible  for  the  average  clergyman  to  get  a  very 
profound  conception  of  the  "proportion  of  the  faith/'  at  least  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  desirableness  of  a  good 
many  changes  in  the  order  of  public  worship.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  plenty  of  need  for  them.  The  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  could  hardly  be  described  as  imposing^ 
or  even  edifying.  There  was  scarcely  any  conceivable  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Church  services  at  that  time  which  might  not  have  been 
regarded  as  an  improvement.  And  so  the  ritual  propaganda  went  on 
apace.  It  was  conducted  by  men  who  were  not  only  shocked  at  the 
irreverences  and  absurdities  of  their  day,  but  who  had  come  to  the 
sweeping  conclusion  that  they  were  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  disastrous 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries.  So  the  existing  type  of  services 
was  christened  **  Protestant,"  and  everything  of  post-Heformation  origin 
was  promptly  proscribed.  Anglican  chants,  as  the  product  of  the 
English  Church  since  the  Eeformation,  as  well  as  high  pews,  '^  three- 
deckers,"  metrical  Psalms,  the  black  gown  in  the  pulpit^  and  a  host 
of  other  customs,  often  ^*  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,'*  were  denounced  en  hloc  as  abominations.  In  the  conduct 
of  Church  services,  in  the  colour  and  cut  of  the  vestments,  in  the 
habits  of  the  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  the  new  Bchool  were  bent 
on  imitating  the  Roman  Church,  Not  only  did  a  flourishing  litera- 
ture spring  up  of  **  Ritual  Reasons  Why,"  and  the  like,  but  after  one 
or  two  inefifectual  attempts,  an  organ  in  the  public  press  was  provided. 
The  reason  for  the  present  predominance  of  Tractarian  principles  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  existence 
of  a  penny  weekly  paper  which  exists  to  popularise  them  than  people 
in  general  seem  to  have  any  idea.  And  it  may  be  safely  added  that 
the  English  Ckiark  Union  would  never  have  been  eetabliBhed^  or 
baring  been  established,  would  never  have  been  maintained,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  '*  Catholic  party  **  in  the  Church  of  England,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  lively  interest  taken  in  ritual  by  a  considerable 

•  Dr.  Posey'i  hope  of  better  rclationi  with  Rome  found  exprestion  \n  hli 
*'  Sirenicoo/*  pobli&bfd  in  18C5.  Btit  Manning  iromedlatelj  contrived  to  sbnt  tb« 
door  in  his  lace  hy  the  decreea  cf  the  Vatican  CotinciJ  in  1870. 
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body  of  British  ^'  FMlistines,"  aod  the  mBane  policy  which  ittaisted  cm 
making  martyrs  of  insaboidinate  priests  by  putting  them  in   priaon. 
And  so,  as  the  first  and  more  usefal  period  of  the  Tractarian  niove-^ 
ment  since  Newman's  secession  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Piiseyy 
its  Eecond  and  more  popular  period  mnst  be  connected  with  the  name 
of  Mackonochie.     The  leading  characteristics  of  this  second  period  are 
a  strong  affection  for  ceremonial,  a  deep  love  for  Roman  medi^Taltsm, 
and  a  fanatical   hatred  of  Protes^tantism  in  e^eiy  shape*     No  costoia 
haa   proved   too    puerile,  too   absurd,   it  might  even    be  added,  too 
degrading,  to  be  eagerly  adopted  by  a  certain  party  among  the  cleij^^ 
provided  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Borne.     No  words  are 
too  strong  to   be  used  in  condemnation  of  any  doctrine,  any  practice 
connected  with  Protestantism,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  whatever 
its  demerits  regarded  as  a  theological  system,  this  same  Protestsantisin 
has  at  least  been  the  means  of  seeming  to  us  that  freedom  which  its 
most  bigoted  adversaries  are  accustomed  to   use — some  people  might 
say  to    abuse — to   an    extent    practically    unlimited*     But  for  Pro- 
testantism, men    who    act    in    the    principles  of    these  its    doughty 
antagonists  would  probably  be  in  Bocardo,  with  the  choice  between 
recantation  and  the  stake.     And  so  ^^  faddist  *'  English  aristocrate,  half 
edacated  and  uninquiring   English  men  and  women   are  nourished, 
some  people  would  say  stupefied,  on  superstitious  half  warmed  up  from 
the  Vatican   kitchen,  and   are  then  led   to  the  brink  of  the  Bomau 
precipice,  and  told  to  take  care  not  to  fall  over.     For  years  past  non- 
communicating  attendance,  fasting  communion,  compulsory  confession, 
have  been  perseveringly  and  energetically  taught.    Wafer  bread  at  the 
Comm onion,   Litanies   to   Jeans,  Mary    and   Joseph,  flowers  on  the 
**  Altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  have  been  spectacles  at  which  English 
men  and  women  have  gazed  with  a  perplexity  with  which  not  a  little 
despair  has  been  intermingled.    For  nearly  fifty  years  have  the  Lessons 
been   read  in   some   churches  as  though  they  were  in   the  unknown 
tongue^  and  the  prayers  gabbled  as  though  they  had  been  some  charm 
to  avert  the  evil  eye.     The  President  of  the  English  Church  Union 
has  advocated,  with  much  applause,  the  desirability  of  permitting  the 
CJommunion  to  be  celebrated  according  to  the  provisians  of  the  First 
Book  of  Edward  IV.,  as  an  alternative  use  to  that  actually  in  vogue. 
The  press,  the  public,  and  even  the  bishops,  have  remonstrated  in 
vain.     No    power  exists  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  clergy  and 
congregations   to  innovate  upon  the  plain  directions  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  any  way  they  please.    And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  we  are 
now,  it  would  seem,  threatened  with  another  crop  of  innovations  of  a 
more  distinctively  Roman  character  still.     Purgatory  is  openly  taught  ; 
Invocation  of   Saints  as  openly    defended.     The   service    known  as 
'^  Benediction  "  is  taken  over  bodily  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  use  of  the   Rosary  is  inculcated ;  the  '*  Litany  of  Loretto  '*  ia 
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^losed ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Asaamption  of  the  BleBsed  Yirgin  Mary  ia 
preached  ;  and^  to  crown  all^  commuiiioa  in  one  kind — of  all  Koman 
Catholic  practices  the  most  indefensible  and  the  most  absurd — is  being 
introduced,  apparently  because  it  is  a  Roman  custom^  and  for  no 
other  reason  whatsoever.  The  *'  Ritualistic  '^  party  is  honeycombed 
with  **  guilds  "  for  the  open  or  secret  propagation  of  these  and  other 
jkbsurdities.  In  fact«  a  number  of  infinitely  smaller  men«  upon  an 
infinitely  less  enlightened  stage,  are  imitating  the  vagaries  which, 
before  1845,  were  enacted  by  Faber,  Oakeley,and  Ward*     No  wonder 

^ihe  more  honest  and  far-seeing  among  the  leaders  of  the  **  Catholic 

Dhool  *^  in  this  country  are  getting  a  little  alarmed  at  this  renewed 

ippetdte  for  Roman  novelties,  and  are  beginning  to  consider  how  the 

evident  drift  toward  Rome  among  their  adherents  may  best  be  stopped. 

ion  Newbolty  ata  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  on  January  26 

of  the  present  year,  has  expressed  a  not  unnatural  concern  lest  the 

interests  of  spiritual  religion  should  suffer  if  the  present  rdfjime  of 

"iawleesnesa  and  externalism  be  not  in  some   degree  restrained*     The 
Ritualist  organs,  however,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as  they 

rare.     All  is  going  well  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Churches,  where, 

Uf  not  the  Ritualist,  at  least  the  High  Church  party  directs  the  policy, 
and  all  but  monopolises  the  highest  preferments.      There  is  no  anxiety 

^€or  the  **  good  east  wind  "  which  Dr.  Pnsey  himself,  years  ago,  at  a 
neeting  of  the  English  Church  UnioDi  declared  to  be  a  very  whole* 
eome  thing  for  religious  movements  when  they  were  becoming  too 
opolar. 
Tet,  in  truth,  the  predominance  of  Tractarianism  in  the  Church  of 
England  is,  as  has  already  been  implied^  a  very  superficial  one.  That 
the  Traotarian  movement  has  been  fatal  to  Erastianism,  and  haa 
spread  throughout  all  paHaes  in  the  Church  of  England  the  convio-* 
tion  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  every  country  is  a  spiritual 
And  not  a  mere  civil  oi^nisation,  is  unquestionable.  That  it  has 
revived  the  idea  of  worship,  and  promoted  the  employment  of  taste 
^nd  beauty  and  every  sort  of  external  attractiveness  in  the  services  of 
the  Church,  is  also  an  incontrovertible  fact.  It  has  also  restored  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  to  its  true  position  in  the  scheme  of  salvation, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  conceive  of  that  scheme,  no  longer  as  aa 
rrangement  by  which  God  is  enabled  to  forgive  sinners  without  for- 
biting  His  character  as  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  but  as  the 
first  step  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  mankind.*  It 
has  placed  the  Sacraments,  as  means  and  instruments  in  that  work  of 
exalting  and  purifying  humanity^  on  an  altogether  ditferent  basis  in 

*  This  U  the  doctrine  of  B.  I.  Wilberforce'ft  book  on  the  Incarnation.     But  it  way 

KCtlcallT  a  new  doctrine  to  Englishmen  at  larf^e  when  that  book  was  written.     And 

*  was  the  fnodamental  difference  between  the  Tractarian  theology  and  that  popoiarlj 

coopted  bj  the  English  people  which  drove  him  and  others  into  the  Boman  campw 

dot  ma  yiew  \a  also  that  of  Light  foot  and  Westoott,  and  their  folio  weri. 
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the  minds  of  modem  theologians  from  that  which  they  occupied  in  th& 
mindB  of  English  divines  in  general  seventy  years  ago.  This  is  » 
great  work»  and  it  has  been  saccessfally  accomplished.  These  prin* 
dples,  once  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Tractarian  party,  ar^ 
almoBt  universally  accepted  at  the  present  moment  among  men  cf 
every  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  by  many  oatsid^ 
its  borders.  But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  special  points 
which  distinguish  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name^  we  must  call  th» 
*'  advanced/'  or  **  Ritualistic,'^  school  at  the  present  moment.  That 
school,  however,  differs  in  so  many  points  from  the  older  Tractarian  ism 
that  the  name  "Tractarian"  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  it.  Itj> 
distinctive  characteristics  are  its  over-scmpnloas  regard  for  externals 
in  divine  worship ;  its  tendency  to  look  Romewards  for  direction  in 
the  details  of  those  externals  ;  its  disposition  to  exalt  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  insist  very  strongly  on  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  formal  transmission  of  that  ministry  ;  its  inclinatioi» 
towards  mateiialiBm,  or^  at  the  least,  an  exaggerated  medisavaliam,  in 
its  conception  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  of  the  Church ;  and 
its  doctrine  of  the  criieria  of  authority  in  matters  of  belief.  On  th^ 
last  and  most  important  point,  however,  it  has  been  utterly  riven 
apart  by  modern  developments.  An  apparent  and  factitious  unity  i» 
etill  preserved  for  the  present  on  the  surface,  because  men  grasp 
superficial  ideas  much  more  readily  than  deep  fundamental  principles. 
Members  of  the  advanced  school  are  still  at  one  on  such  subordinate 
points  as  the  advisability  of  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and,  as  a  necessary  prelade  thereto,  of  the  desirability  oC 
bringing  the  Pope  to  recognise  the  validity  of  our  Orders.  They  ars- 
at  one  about  high  sacramental  doctrine  and  ritual,  about  the  import*- 
ance  of  fasting  communion,  about  the  power  of  the  priest  in  absolution. 
They  advocate  '*  high  celebrations  for  worship/'  they  approve  of  calling 
Holy  Communion  **  Mass,''  they  favour  nou-communicating  attendance, 
and  they  make  no  protest  against  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
nnbaptized  and  ezcommnnicate  to  remain  throughout  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries.  On  these  secondary  points  all  members  of  th^ 
school  are  agreed.  But  on  the  fondamental  question  of  the  basis  of 
authority  in  the  Church  they  are  "  rent  asunder,"  like  the  veil  of  the 
Temple,  "  from  the  top  to  the  bottom."  There  is  no  need  to  adduce 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  authority,  in  the  eyes  of  the  original 
Tractarians,  was  Scripture^  as  interpreted  by  the  undivided  Churcb, 
All  their  writings  assume  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  paramount. 
Any  attempt  to  derogate  from  that  infallible  authority  they  resistecl 
with  the  utmost  vehemence.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  part  already 
alluded  to  as  having  been  taken  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  controversies 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  *'  Essays  and  Reviews ''  and  of  Bishop 
ColenEo*s  volumes  on  the  Pentateuch,  or  to  peruse  his  work  on  th# 
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Topbet  Daniel,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  inerrancy  of  Scriptnre  as  a 

rhole,  the  supernatural  character  of   Old  Testament  prophecy,  were 

among  the  first  planks  in  the  Tractarian  platform.     That  the  oflScial 

ntteranoee  of  the   Church  in    her  (Ecumenical   Councils    were  also 

"fegarded  as  practically  infallible  also  needs  no  demonstration.  When 
the  Church  spoke  in  her  authoritative  assemblies — so  the  Tractarian 
leaders  taught  with  one  consent — the  faithful  must  submit.  And^ 
what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  source 
of  authority  was  the  basis  of  all  its  other  teaching.     Moreover,  as  has 

[  been  said,  the  Tractarian  leaders  cared  little  for  ritual.  They  also 
deprecated  the  importance  attached  to  fasting  communion,  and 
deplored  the  tendency  to  substitute  **  hearing  Mass  "  for  devout  recep- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood,'  And  as  to  their  views  on  the 
ministry  and  the  sacraments,  they  were  insisted  on,  not  so  much  od 
the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  fitness,  as  because  they  were  believed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church.  Thus  the 
original  Tractarians  were  at  issue  with  their  followers,  the  *'  Hitnalista/* 
on  many  points.  But  what  the  Tract  writers  wonld  have  said  about 
the  later  developments  of  Tractarianism  which  have  recently  emanated 
from  the  Pusey  House  may  be  gathered  from  the  grief  and  despair 
with  which  Canon  Liddon,  Dr.  Posey's  most  loved  and  trusted  disciple, 

ih  known   to  have  received   them.      The   view   of  the   fallibility   of 

!  Scripture  enunciated  by  Canon  Gore  in  *'Lnx  Mundi  "  is,  no  doubt, 
confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  original 
Tractarians  the  Old  Testament  was  as  infallible  afi  the  New,  except, 
cf   course,  so  far  as  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  had  Himself 

leuperseded  it  by  His  divine  authority.  The  notion  that,  instead  of 
Hoses  having  given  the  Law,  he  was,  in  fact,  only  the  author  of  a 
•*  certain  germ  "  of  it,  the  teaching  which  represents  Chronicles  as 
idealising  and  exaggerating  the  facta  which  it  records,!  would  seem 
little  short  of  blasphemous  in  the  eyes  of  the  school  of  1833.  Nor 
did  the  daring  innovations  of  the  new  school  stop  there.  When  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  was  invoked  against  them,  their  authors  met 
the  argument  by  the  avowal  of  principles  which  seemed  to  challenge 
the  decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  To  teach  not  only  that  our 
Lord's  human  knowledge  was  limited,  but  that  it  was  fallible,  to  speak 
of  our  Lord  while  **  manifest "  here  '*  in  the  flesh  *'  as  having  "  ceased" 
for  a  while  *'  to  exercise  certain  natural  prerogatives  of  the  divine 
existence,"  have  seemed  to  many  orthodox  theologians  to  come  peril* 
ously  near  to  contradicting  the  decisions   of   the  universal   Church,^ 

,  The   explanation   of  the   Kenosis   as  an  emptying  Himself  of  some 

*  See  a  letter  wntteD  bj  Dr.  Pusey  to  tbe  Daitu  Expren^  «  Tractamn  daily  newi- 
paper,  wbinli  bad  bnt  a  brief  exUtenoe*  Keble  ■  cofrespoDdence  contaijiB  lindlar' 
expreesioiM  of  opinion. 

t  "  Lux  Mundi,"  p.  25y.    Twelftb  edition. 

I  Qoies  "  BamptOD  Lectures,"  p.  IdS. 
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distinctive  f eatares  of  Iiis  Godhead  hj  the  Eternal  Word  at  the  motne 
of  HiB  Incarnation,  ifi  an  explanation  which  would  hardly  bft^e  sat&iffld 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Theodorefe,  or  eron 
Theodore  of  Mopsaestiai,  who  wasg  nevertheless,  condemned  M  a 
heretic  by  more  than  one  GCcamemcal  Coancil.  Whether,  ag&u^f  * 
Catholic  theologian  of  the  old  school  would  allow  that  the  aphere  of 
the  Godhead  and  the  sphere  of  the  manhood  in  Christ  ooold  be 
regarded  as  essentially  distinct  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  is  onoe 
more  a  qneetion.*  So,  too,  may  it  be  donbted  whether  the  older 
Tractariana  would  have  described  the  Divine  Word  as  having  '*  begun 
to  live  from  a  new  centre  when  He  assamed  manhood/'  t  Another 
Bampton  lecturer  has  spoken  of  the  divine  attribntea  in  the  Incarnate 
God  aa  being  **  modified  or  coloured  **  by  His  onion  with  the  Grod* 
head^  and  of  St.  Paul  as  teaching  that  the  Son  of  God  '*  cxintinaed 
in  some  sense  to  be  what  He  was  before/'  §  And  a  Profeaeor  at  tbe 
eister  Dniversity,  whose  reputation  h%  a  "  Catholic ''  stands  very  bi^^ 
has  been  reported  aa  saying  that  Christ  is  two  persons,  indissolnbly 
and  eternally  united  together.  If  this  be  a  correct  report,  be  has 
fallen  into  downright  Neatorianism. 

These  opinions  may  be  true  or  false.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  pronounce  upon  them.  But  it  is  quite  certain,  first,  that 
they  are  flatly  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  older  Tractarians  ;  and 
next,  that  they  mark  a  rupture  between  the  school  of  authority  and 
the  school  of  criticism  in  the  Tractarian  camp.  Some  **  Ritualists '' 
hold  strongly  to  the  old  Tractarian  principles  of  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  universal  Church ;  others  hold  as 
strongly  to  the  new  ideas  lately  broached.  That  there  has  been  no 
serious  attempt  at  refuting  them  on  Tractarian  principles  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  since  the  death  of  Canon  Liddon,  the  older  Tractarian 
school,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  the  more  orthodox  BitualiBttc 
school,  has  not  a  single  theologian  of  repute  who  is  competent  for  the 
task.  Mild  protests — very  mild  protests,  as  compared  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  older  Tractarians  towards  heresy  or  novelty — have  been 
made  by  certain  of  the  Eitualiatic  clergy.  But  serious  resistance  has 
hardly  even  been  attempted  from  that  quarter,  Aifd  from  the  very 
gingerly  way  in  which  these  fundamental  questions  have  been  treated 
by  the  modern  representatives  of  Tractarianism  we  may  gather  some 
idea  of  its  very  critical  position  just  now  as  a  school  of  thought.  In 
spite  of  its  imposing  appearance,  its  walls  are  cracking  in  all  directions. 
Thus  it  possesses  a  Society,  the  English  Church  Union,  for  the  dis- 
semination and  support  of  its  principles.  The  president  of  that 
Society,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  its  members,  lately  made 
overtures  to  the  Pope  on  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders.     Only  a 


♦  Gore,  *•  DifisertatioaB,**  pp,  97,  20G. 
X  Ottlcy,  •*  Bampton  Locturee/'  a.  p.  27S, 
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few  half-hearted  protests  were  ottered  by  those  who  dissented  from 
hifl  axjtion.  A  volame,  ifisaed  from  the  Pusey  House  itself,  contradicts 
the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture;  the 
English  Chorch  Union,  after  full  debate,  refuses  to  enter  upon  the 
question.  The  new  theories  on  the  Old  Testament  necessitate  the 
reopening  of  the  qnestlons  supposed  to  be  settled  at  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon;  an  ominotis  silence  reigns  on  all  aides.  Not  only  is  no 
whisper  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  English  Church  Union^  but 
even  the  organs  of  the  party,  save  a  few  feeble  murmurs  in  one  or 
two  quarters^  are  conspicuously  mute.  Some  of  the  camp-followers  of 
the  party,  assisted  by  giiilda  and  societies,  are  pushing  on  flat  Popery 
among  their  unthinking  disciples*  Tho  leaders  admit  it.  But  they 
know  not  what  to  do.  What  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
**  Catholic  party "  ?  It  was  not  wont  to  sit  thus  with  bated  breath 
while  the  enemy  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  Catholic  citadel. 
Even  yet  it  has  strong  language  at  command  for  men  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  **  Protestantism  ''  or  anti- sacerdotalism.  But  for  these 
internal  disturbers  of  its  peace  it  cannot  find  a  word  to  say.  Never- 
theless it  has  become  sadly  suspicious  that  there  is  something  amiss. 
Its  leaders  are  in  correspondence  with  the  ancient  Latitudinarian  enemy, 
and  it  has  no  one  to  take  their  place.  There  is  no  one  among  its 
members  who  is  strong  enough  to  vindicate  satisfactorily  the  authority 
of  Scripture  or  the  decrees  of  the  fficumenical  CouncOs*  It  does  not 
seem  able  even  to  decide  with  authority  the  controversy  between 
the  pro-Koman  and  the  anti-Eoman  school  which  exists  within  it. 
Thufl^  though  it  present  an  imposing  front  at  present  to  the  passers- 
bjf  it  knows  that  its  house  is  so  fall  of  fissures  that  no  one  dare  walk 
across  the  floor. 

The  real  truth  is  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  departure.  The 
Tractarian  school  has  done  its  work^  and  is  doomed  to  disappear  before 
very  long* 

*  OoT  little  sjstems  have  their  dajt 

Tbey  bare  their  daj  and  cease  to  be.** 

And  when  that  day  comes,  other  forms  of  thought  will  take  their 
place.  In  what  direction  this  new  departure  win  endeavour  to  lead  us 
it  were  premature  to  predict  It  may  be,  as  some  signs  seem  to  predict, 
toward  the  restoration  to  the  laity  of  their  place  in  the  Church  of  God ; 
it  may  be  in  the  direction  of  limiting  that  '"  one  man  power  "  in  the 
Church  which  has  been  shown  to  lead  to  such  disaster  in  other 
human  societies.  Let  ns  at  least  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  larger  tolerance,  upon  a  wider  and  more  genuinely  Catholic  basis. 
Definite  troth  there  must  be,  or  religion  is  another  name  for  chaos. 
But  whether  all  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  minutitB  upon  which 
the  present  desceodants  of  the  Tractarians  so  strongly  insist  are  parts 
of  our  Catholic  heritage,  is  a  point  which,  it  must  be  confessed^  admita 
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of  diflcnssioD.  The  neoTtactarians  of  Canon  Gore's  fidiool  1i«to 
practically  cast  aside  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  have  become  adtrocatM 
of  an  understanding  with  modem  thought.  They  have  thns  detaelied, 
or  are  detaching  themselves,  from  the  school  of  tradition,  and  haTe 
joined,  or  are  joining,  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  free  inquiry  and 
the  supremacy  of  conscience.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  in  time 
have  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Keformers,  who,  for  the  last  half -cezitiiry 
or  so,  have  been  so  handsomely  abused.  Perhaps  people  may  come 
to  see  that,  whatever  their  faults — and  no  reasonable  man  will  deny 
that  they  Md  faults — they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  progren  and 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  we  now  enjoy.  We  may  become 
dimly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  they  were  hardly^  perhaps,  the  ''  un- 
redeemed villains  ''  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  years  to  describe  them 
as  being,  in  the  language  of  a  well*known  *^  Eitualistic  "  leader^  who 
lived  to  regret  the  violence  of  his  words.  But,  whatever  the  f ntiur» 
has  in  store  for  us,  we  who  are  now  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  unquestionably  brighter  prospects  before  ue  tiian 
the  Christian  religion  has  ever  known  since  the  first  century  of  its 
existence*  There  are  signs — very  recent  signs — of  the  approacli  of  a 
better  understanding  between  men  of  various  schools  within  the  Church 
of  England  itself.  The  Nonconformists  are  on  all  sides  abandoning 
those  extreme  hard-and-fast  notions  of  the  divine  decrees  which 
placed  them  in  such  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  formularies  tA 
the  English  Church.  The  Knssian  Church  is  displaying  signs  of  a 
warm  interest  in  the  history  and  position  of  the  Anglican  body-  Theirs 
are  everywhere  evidences  of  stir  and  upheaval  in  the  Roman  Com- 
munion favourable  to  an  abatement  of  that  great  obstacle  to  a  general 
reunion,  the  claims  of  the  Soman  See.  And  though  the  tortuous 
policy  of  Borne  in  the  past  cannot  fail  to  inspire  suspicion  of  her  good 
faith  in  the  present,  the  recent  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops ia  at  least  couched  in  courteous  phrase.  Of  immediate  rennion 
there  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  chance.  But  we  may  trust  that 
Christian  thought  is  entering  on  a  phase  which  brings  ultimate 
reunion  in  sight.  The  first  duty  before  us  is  to  get  rid  of  old  anti* 
pathies  and  prejudices  ;  the  next  to  distinguish  between  fundamental 
doctrines  and  pious  opinions ;  the  next,  to  join  the  number  of  thoaa 
who  would  induce  the  Church  to  retrace  the  many  steps  she  has  taken 
on  the  barren  path  which  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  dogmas.  J 

**  Qui  divino  studio  operam  datis,*'  exclaims  Bishop  PeajBon  in  one  of  hia  ' 
**  Conciones  ad  Clerum,"  **  qui  chartii*  potissimum  saeiifi  impallescitis  ;  qui 
venerandum  sacerdotis  officium  aut  ocjciipatie,  aut  ambitis  ;  qui  tremendam 
animarum  curam  sugoepturi  estis;  excutite  praesentia  saeculi  pmrituia, 
fugite  afiectatam  novitatem,  quod  fuit  ab  initio  quaerite,  fontes  coumilit€» 
ad  antiqultatem  conf  ugite,  ad  sacrcs  Patres  redite,  ad  Ecclesiam  prixzutivajii 
respicite,  hoc  est,  ut  cum  propheta  nostro  ^loquar,  Interrogate  de  tmmiw 
antiquU,*' 
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These  words  are  more  needed  now  than  ever,  for  they  indicate  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  Scylla  of  rigid  ecclesiastical  decrees  and 
the  Oharybdis  of  modem  speculation.  May  Gtod  gvUe  ns  into  a 
Tight  practical  application  of  that  noble  maiim,  so  often  qaoted,  and 
almost  as  often  misapplied :  in  necessariis  unitas^  in  dvbUs  liberias^  in 
■amnibiM  caritas  ! 

A  OouirrRY  PABSoif. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCHOOL. 


THERE  is  still  sn  unnamed  Mnse.  A  pnmnoe  doe  to  tii» 
sisterhood,  who  are,  as  we  now  recognise,  more  than  nine^  has 
no  one  of  them  for  Sovereign.  Yet  is  not  the  school  fit  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  a  Mnse  ? 

It  may  be  tme  that  poetry,  like  relig^n  and  philosophy,  '*  deema 
all  things  human  akin  to  her.''  Bnt  this  is  to  say  the  too  mnbb 
which  is  to  say  nothing.  Shopkeeping  and  the  labonr  of  tiie  laundry 
are  human  too,  but  the  Mnse,  if  she  has  ever  been  surprised  beside- 
the  till  or  the  mangle,  has  never  lingered :  not  even  a  Wordswortb 
can  domesticate  her  there.  The  magic  light  that  turns  cobweb  to 
golden  gossamer,  and  strikes  a  sparkle  of  jewels  out  of  an  ash  heap,. 
will  away  again,  leaving  no  time  for  study  and  disUlusion.  Whether 
a  subject  can  be  called  poetic  is  therefore  a  question  of  degree ;  how 
long  and  how  much  is  the  converse  with  it  of  the  Muse  ?  There  are 
certainly  themes  in  which  poetry  is  at  home,  not  a  mere  visitant  t 
there  is  war  and  the  chase,  shepherding  and  husbandry,  even  poIitioBy. 
when  they  spell  revolution,  even  commerce,  while  she  is  not  on 
'Change,  but  is  on  the  seas  between  her  markets.  Can  poetry  be  made- 
at  home  in  the  school  ? 

The  answer  from  history  would  be  discouraging.  Not  to  go  back 
to  the  benches  where  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  was  acquired,, 
boys'  schools  have  been  described  as  early  as  the  days  of  Perides,  bnt 
only  the  Muse  of  comedy  went  there,  and  that  to  teach  Aristophanea^ 
the  now  trite  reflection  on  the  decay  of  manners  among  young  people  r 
no  Muse  guided  thither  even  '^  our  Euripides,  the  human."  And 
later,  while  Virgil  could  sing  not  only  of  the  camp  but  of  the  £arm^ 
Ids  lyrist  friend  presents  the  ^*  old  school "  and  its  headmaster  with 
no  more  touch  of  poetry  than  the  grown  Scotsman  recalls  the  dominie 
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&nd  the  tawse*  If  n  Mose  of  school  there  be^  she  was  till  of  late  a 
Mu4(i  m  pariibt^t  and  haa  but  yeeterday  "  set  up  her  stool  ^*  in  a 
titular  realm. 

Yesterday,  however,  she  did  it,  history 'a  yesterday  of  fifty  years  ago. 
For  two  generations  or  near,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  man  to  choose 
to  be  a  Bchoolmaeter  for  the  sake  of  his  bread  and  of  a  task^  but  also 
becaaae  that  way  liee  romance. 

The  EngUab  Midlands  are  not  the  chosen  land  of  poetry,  though 
Sbakspere's  Avon  creeps  there  still.  But  there  in  two  all  but 
neighbour  shires^  under  their  headstones  sleep  the  two  men  who  made 
a  new  tuneful  sister  descend  from  heaven.  We  cannot  give  her  a 
name  (it  needs  a  Greek  to  name  a  Muse))  but  only  a  title.  She  is  the 
Maee  of  School. 

Of  school,  be  it  understood^  not  of  education ;  these  two  are  not  the 
same.  Certain  educationists  have  said  so  before  now,  meaning  a 
■aitsasm.  It  is  true  also  without  the  sarcasm.  There  may  be^  still 
kept  back  by  heaven,  a  Muse  of  education  too,  and  to  her  may  be 
some  day  given  for  her  kingdom ,  when  she  is  ready  to  inherit  it,  all 
that  can  be  time-tabled,  standard ed,  and  certificated ;  all  codes,, 
registers,  and  methods  shall  be  hers.  Why  not  ?  For  these  matters 
are  great,  though  not  yet  beautiful  i  Minerva,  an  immortal,  has  them 
in  care.  But  the  Muse  chooses  and  is  not  chosen ;  and  the  school  is 
her  choice  already,  but  the  board  and  the  syndicate  are  not. 

Nor  even  so  has  she  chosen  the  school  everywhere.  The  French- 
man and  the  German  must  tell  us  whether  lycde  and  gymnasium 
know  her.  She  bad  scarcely  settled  on  the  Thames  and  Itchen  and 
Avon,  when  she  crossed  the  sea  to  Ireland ;  there,  however,  she  is,  if 
a  divinity,  only  a  Saxon  one.  And  she  crossed  the  Tweed  too  ;  but 
there,  since  she  came  down  to  earth  on  the  wrong  bank  of  that 
river,  her  title  is  Btill  defective,  for  what  are  fifty  years  of  sojourn  to 
a  Scot? 

To  drop  the  parable,  is  there  not  a  new  thing  nuder  the  sun  in 
the  imaginative  affection  which  our  time  bestows  upon  the  school? 

school  has  become  to  its  members  the  inspirer  everywhere  of  a 
sentiment,  here  and  there  of  even  a  paasion.  There  is  a  magic  for 
them  in  its  name,  like  that  in  the  name  of  country  or  in  the  watch- 
word of  a  race :  it  touches  the  springs  of  ambition  and  shame,  often  of 
action :  there  are  a  few  in  whom  the  quickest  pulse  that  beats  is  that 
which  this  name  stirs.  Was  it  ever  so  before  in  history  between  a 
boy  and  his  school  ? 

If  it  ever  was,  literature  shows  no  trace  of  it.  Books  knew  of 
Bchool  only  as  a  piece  of  business,  like  apprenticeehip  or  the  excise ; 
and  imagination  touched  its  details  only  for  the  humorous  oppor- 
tunity found  in  whipping^blocks  aud  beocheSj  ink  blots  ^aud  thumbed 
grammars,  and  the  stolen  waters  of  the  truant.     Or  men  wrote  of 
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Bchoolboy  affairs  as  one  would  write  of  the  nareerj  or  a  visit  to  Uie 
dentijBtf  as  of  things  it  might  be  necessary  to  diacass,  but  hardly  in 
company,  anless  with  an  apologetic  lightness  of  toach.  Nowadays 
there  are  fictions  in  which  only  schoolboys  are  the  heroes  and  villains, 
bnt  grown  men  and  women  read  them.  Nay,  the  schoolboy's  life 
already  yields  the  songs  which  please  within  the  circle^  and  may  any 
day  yield  the  poem  which  will  please  beyond  it 

There  are  those  who  will  deride  this  new  interest  in  the  child,  and 
-say  it  is  only  fashion's  last  amusement,  rather  longer  lived  than  tbe 
aesthetic  craze,  rather  less  foolish  than  the  athletic;  that  presently  fche 
mazim^  by  which  oar  own  little  selves  were  repnlsed  in  the  deatre  of 
self-expression,  will  be  called  back  into  nse,  and  the  boy  and  bis 
affairs  will  be  told  that  they  may  have  in  society  a  place  bnt  not  a 
voice. 

This  is  not  what  will  happen,  however.  The  new  child-worship  is 
not  all  idolatry,  any  more  than  was  the  old  woman-worship,  Aa  a  oex, 
BO  an  age  may  need  to  be  reacaed  &om  a  world-old  neglect,  and,  onoe 
rescued,  its  claim  to  man's  consideration  may  be  harmonised  bat 
never  denied.  The  woman,  since  chivalry  discovered  her  amiableOiesB^ 
has  never  again  beoome  the  thrall ;  and  the  child^  whose  charm  haa 
been  so  lately  discovered,  will  not  be  driven  back  to  the  sordid  shadea 
where  he  was  found  two  generations  ago.  No  more  will  the  poetry 
of  childhood  wither  again,  unless  that  of  womanhood  has  wi^ered, 
because  we  now  can  see  that  half  the  talk  of  chivalry  wbs  an  in^cere 
and  foolish  mode.  Doubtless  new  knowledge  of  mankind,  like  new 
knowledge  of  Nature,  begins  in  magic ;  but  the  philosopher  outstajs  the 
magician ;  and  with  the  estate  of  child,  as  of  woman,  the  world,  having 
once  discovered  it^  will  keep  the  romance  when  it  has  long  parted 
with  the  phantasy. 

However,  our  present  concern  is  not  the  romance  of  the  child,  bat 
of  tiie  boy.  And  as  yet  only  of  the  boy  bom  in  the  fortunate  home« 
That  is  the  necessary  order  in  the  romantic ;  it  moves  downwards,  aa 
they  say  temperance  and  good  manners  do,  and  as  did  the  reveirenoo 
for  woman.  At  present  I  have  only  to  ask  myself  why  there  is  a 
poetry  in  the  life  of  those  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  gentle  and  the 
fortunate  which  the  last  half  of  this  century  has  nursed  so  zealously  ? 
If  any  one  charges  me  with  the  fallacy  of  **  many  questions,**  luod 
would  have  me  first  prove  the  poetry  to  be  there  before  I  begin  to 
account  for  it,  I  answer,  as  he  who  retorted  to  a  critic  of  his  mansion's 
architecture,  that,  for  himself,  he  lived  on  the  inside  of  itb  For  I  sajr 
that  I  was  a  boy  in  a  school  and  am  a  man  in  one ;  for  me  it  is  enongk 
that  it  is  all  glorious  within. 

So  I  ask,  of  what  stuff  is  this  poetry  of  school  made  ? 

And,  first,  I  see  that  it  is  yielded  by  the  most  elemental  of  all  tb^ 
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facte  of  the  case,  which  is  that  school  is  for  boys,  and  boys  are  men 
begionrng.     The  poetry  of  Bchool  is  the  poetry  of  beginnings. 

Why  are  beginnings  poetic  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which  some* 
where  or  other  lies  an  answer,  but  it  lies  in  the  laps  of  philosophers. 
We  will  not  go  and  ask  them.  We  will  rather  recall  how  on  some 
sammer  morning  of  travel  we  came  from  bed  into  golden  snnltght, 
with  the  scent  of  dew  upon  it,  and  the  crisp  note  of  a  bird  above  the 
spring  in  the  hostel  garden,  and  the  low  of  cattle  coming  off  the 
meadows.  How  the  blood  danced  to  the  piping  of  Pan !  How  the 
score  of  minutes  over  the  hasty  meal  were  grudged  out  of  the  twelve 
coming  hours  of  gold  in  the  sliding  magic  landscape  of  the  traveller's 
day  !  Heigh  ho  !  and  then  the  weary  nodding  hours,  the  jaded  senses 
of  mid-aftemooD  in  the  banquette  of  the  coach,  till  at  the  touch  of  a 
cold  mountain  shadow  the  soul  shook  herself  awake  again,  and  poised 
for  the  descent  on  the  white  walls  of  the  evening  landing- place*  For 
him  who  journeys  in  company  of  youth  it  is  always  early  morn- 
ing; some  one  is  always  beginning  the  day^  some  one  is  measuring, 
with  eyes  full  of  sunlight,  his  vague  landscape  of  achievement,  and 
seeing  every  league  of  it  fresh  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  Wa 
know  he  is  wrong,  and  we  could  tell  him  of  the  dusty  mid-day 
hedge>row8  and  the  sleepy  eyes  carried  past  them.  But  we  do  not« 
Would  we  rob  him  of  the  bread  in  the  strength  of  which  he  will  go  ? 
Besides,  we  also  know  that  he  is  right ;  his  is  the  illusion  which  is 
vision  ;  for  it  is  not  the  landscape  that  grows  dull,  but  the  eyes 
that  grow  dim.     His,  perhaps,  will  not  tire  as  ours  do.     Perhaps* 

That  Perhape,  of  how  much  of  life's  beauty  is  it  the  name  ?  Take 
it  away;  replace  it  with  certainty;  imagine  life's  country  to  be 
scanned  not  in  the  vagueness  and  illusion  of  its  present  perspective, 
but  as  in  a  map,  or  as  fields  under  a  bird*8-eye  view,  and  would  not 
romance  be  gone  ?  Thot  was  not  so  wise  a  prayer :  **  Give  me  to 
know  mine  end/' 

Now,  of  a  boy  no  one  knows  the  end.  When  the  generous  lad  has 
become  the  solid  banker  in  the  late  fifties,  we  know  the  end  too  well, 
and  the  dew  of  poetry  dries  oflF  bim.  And^  to  confirm  our  view  of 
the  charm  of  uncertainty,  let  this  banker  s  solid  state  be  shaken  by  a 
doubtj  let  it  become  thinkable  that  iosolvency  may  knock  at  his  door, 
even  his^  to-morrow,  and  a  kind  of  poetry  reclothes  him.  Nay,  for 
that,  let  it  only  cross  our  mind  that  he  is  a  man  all  the  while  as  well 
as  a  banker,  and  that  one  day  this  man  will  leave  the  banker  lying, 
and  will  go  out  from  his  money-bags  **  naked ''  into  the  gulf,  no  one 
able  to  pronounce  whither — and  how  he  is  at  once  a  figure  of  romance ! 
Surely  "  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind  "  is  not  worn  only  as  a 
badge  of  our  low  condition.  It  is  a  grace  as  well ;  it  chains,  but  it 
crowns  us  too.  And  this  crown  of  mortality  is  at  its  brightest  while 
it  ifl  worn  by  the  boy,  and  aU  things  are  poaaible. 
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Not  quite  so.     Make  what  one  may  of  the  Perhaps,  stiU  it 
word  of  narrow  limits  for  ninety-nine  of  the  magter'a  hundred.      It  b^ 
bnt  the  one  who  will  be  diatinguiBhed  ;  the  rest  will  be  no  better  than 
their  fatherSj  and  what  these  are  yon  know. 

Do  I  ?     To  me  it  seems  that  whatever  lives  is  distinguished  | 
a  new  thing  emerged  from  the  featureless  deep,  a  thing  which 
has  been,  and   never  will  be  again.      Distinction  is   life,  written  in 
more   letters.      He  is  no  fit  master  of  youth  who  ceases  to  bel 
that  distinction  is  the   goal   of    everything   that  becomes   a    U 
BoaL 

There  we   have  anticipated  a  seconS   element   in  the  romance  of. 
school — the  charm  bred  of  the  touch  of  human  personality.      ^Wht 
is  this  touch  of  personality  so  constant  and  so  immediate?      That 
the  fact  which  finds  out  the  master  whom  Nature  did  not  send  to  tbej 
school,  and  makes  his  nnhappiness  :  his  woe  is  that  the  contact 
human  Uves  is  too  incessant  and  too  close.    The  same  fact  makes  thel 
drama  which   delights  another.     Admit   that   the   natures  we   toQcb 
are  immature ;  still   it  is  the  immaturity  of  that  which  will  be  man* 
And  all  of  the  man  which  is  in  the  boy  meets  and  touches  yon  ;   tl 
nature  fronts  you  whole.     The  grown   man  presents  to  yon  one  side^ 
of  him ;   meets  yon  as  the  man   of  business,  but  will  not  speak 
hearth  and  home,  or  makes   company  for  you   as   guest  bnt  will  not 
open  on  his  profession.     He  moves   on  his  course,  a   planet   wfaibh 
keeps  always  the  same  face  towards  you,  and  will  not  abide  your 
question  as  to  the  further  hemisphere.     The  boy  must  abide  yoor 
question,  if  you  put  it.     It  may  be  unwise  to  put  it :  that,  however,  ^^ 
is  an  inquiry  for  the   ethic,  not   the  aesthetic,  of  our  subject.      But,  ^| 
indeed,  without  any  questioning,  the  mere  daily  movement  of  school  ^ 
life,  its  round  of  work,  play,  discipline,  intercourse,  makes   revolve 
under  the  eye,  not  perhaps  all  of  a  nature's  aspects,  but  very  many  of] 
them ;  what  is  reserved  you  can  see  into,  if  time  and  right  occasion 
serve.     To  no  one  but  you,  unless  it  be   here   a   prieet  and  there  a 
doctor,  are  lives  so  laid  bare.     Immature  lives,  yes,  bnt  how  close  yoo 
see  them  and  how  full !     All  the  passions  that  move  humanity  look 
at  you  out  of  the  windows.     All  the  kinds  which  Nature  fashions  are 
there.     The  soldier  s  frank  mischief,  the  staid  plainness  of  the  clerk^ 
the  scholar  grave-faced    or   "  looking   elvish  ;  "  Jacob  with  eyes   of  J 
calculation ;  oftener  and  welcomer,  Esau,  with  eyes  full   of  the  sun. 
and  the  smell  of  the  field  upon  his  raiment ;  here  a  countenance  with 
the   shadow  on  it  where  yon    may  read   a   prophecy  of  sorrow,  and 
there   the   full,  merry  lips  of  the  faun,  with  neither  prophecy  nor 
remembrance ;  faces  with  the  seal  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  seal  of  the 
villain  ;  furtive  eyes,  that  provoke  to  discovery  ;  rebel  eyes,  to  conqneat ; 
loyal   eyes,  shy,  but  with   a  flash   at   you   under  the   lids ;  eyes   of  1 
aspiration  with  a  spark  in  them,  of  repentance,  with  a  tear ;  beauty. 
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with  an  Ulaaioo,  it  may  be,  as  elsewhere^  for  a  partial  heart ;  vulgarity 
too»  bat  even  so  with  roaghi  homely  flavours  as  of  potherb  or  garlic ; 
and  rusticity  with  the  smell  of  the  good  red  earth  of  which  Adam 
was  moulded  :  last,  now  and  again  it  is  History  which  fronts  yon,  in 
featurep  of  mass  and  force,  or  with  the  fine  graving  of  race ;  then 
once  in  life,  could  you  but  see  it,  the  genias;  and  once,  could  you 
fathom  it,  the  saint. 

There  are^  however,  other  founts  of  poetry  than  that  of  personality. 
Man  may  be  the  roof  and  crown  of  things^  but  he  is  not  also  the 
floor  and  basement*  A  second  claim  on  the  Muse  is  advanced  by 
Nature.  One  remembers,  indeed,  how  a  generation  sated  with  Pope 
and  convinced  by  Wordsworth  believed  the  noblest  study  of  mankind 
was  no  longer  man  but  Kature,  and  that  the  poet  was  there  chiefly  to- 
make  us  descriptions  of  the  landscape  :  from  which  error  blossomed 
many  paintings  by  novelist  or  verse- writers  of  skies  and  fields  on  a 
fatiguing  breadth  of  canvas;  ingcTUia  rurat  which  the  reader,  like 
Virgirs  wise  husbandman,  will  praise  and  pass  by*  We  are  now 
again  able  to  perceive  that  Nature  pleases  us  chiefly  as  the  back- 
ground of  man  and  his  passions.  This  is  why  there  is  for  each  man 
just  one  piece  of  the  physical  world  which  unfailingly  holds  poetry 
for  him  :  it  is  the  plot  which  he  calls  home.  Home  has  poetry  even 
for  the  children  of  prose.  It  is,  we  are  told,  the  laws  of  association 
which  account  for  this:  it  is  the  partiality  of  memory  which  strews 
the  glamour  on  the  field  and  stone  and  timber  of  the  birthplace. 
But  Association,  that  handmaid  of  all  work  in  modem  psychology, 
can  be  overtasked.  I  wUl  suggest  that  our  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
home  is  rather  a  part  of  the  birth-instinct,  the  same  which  discovers^ 
to  U8  the  beauty  in  the  mother's  face.  Earth,  the  first  of  goddeesee, 
is  the  mother  of  us  all ;  but  each  of  us  in  special  knows  the  mighty 
mother  only  by  that  lap  of  earth  which  nursed  his  beginnings,  by 
the  atones  piled  from  her  quarries^  the  timbers  that  grew  from  her 
sod.  This  is  for  him  his  mother's  face,  and  it  is  beautiful  because  it 
is  hers  and  he  is  her  child.  Now  this  romance  of  home,  of  whatever 
stuff  it  is  woven  and  on  whatever  loom,  has  of  late  been  singularly 
transferred  to  home's  one-time  antithesis*,  the  school.  Do  the  critics 
complain  that  the  natural  parent  is  being  robbed  of  his  boy  by  the 
professional  parent,  his  master?  Let  us  have  the  whole  of  their 
complaint  then.  Is  not  the  home  robbed  as  well  Z  Has  not  the 
boy's  love  of  the  birthplace  gone  a  straying,  and  settled  on  the  thres- 
hold of  his  Alma  Mater  ?  Perhaps  in  troth  neither  parent  nor  birth- 
place is  robbed  at  all :  love  ^'  spreads  undivided,*'  or  can  be  learnt 
abroad  to  be  used  at  home.  Anyhow  it  is  not  our  part  to  stop  and 
do  justice  here,  but  only  to  note  the  fact.  A  strange  thing  has  come 
about,  and  the  imaginative  afiectiona  of  place  cluster  now  where  no 
one  would  have  looked  for  them  half  a  century  ago,  and  invest  with 
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their  poetry  what  to  a  schoolboy  of  that  time  was  a  bleak  land  of 
exile.  The  schoolboy,  do  I  say  ?  But  it  is  not  the  boy's  affectioiiB 
which  are  here  onr  concern,  except  when  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man, 
the  man  who  becomes  pastor  and  master  in  the  walls  where  a  few 
summers  earlier  he  was  scholar,  or  in  walls  which  presently  wear  lor 
him  the  same  beauty  as  his  own.  Ah  !  friend  or  stranger,  bnt  yoa 
know  it — this  poetry  of  the  affections  of  place.  You  know  it,  for 
you  have  rested  oars  on  the  broad  stream's  bosom  to  see  the  storied 
towers  stand  up  from  the  meadows,  a  magic  air  upon  their  battle- 
ments ;  or  from  a  distant  hill  you  have  viewed  the  spire  of  your  chapel 
prick  up  between  the  elms;  or  the  broad  roof  of  your  stately  hall  has 
taken  the  sunshine  on  it  like  a  shield ;  or  the  rich  window  rises  on 
the  steep  over  the  strong,  clear  mountain  river,  and  you  have   cried 

'*  If  I  forget  thee !  "     What  need  to  persuade  such  as  you  that 

school  has  the  poetry  of  home  ? 

One  source  of  the  romance  of  school  is  left,  and  it  is  worth  all  the 
rest. 

"  Valiant  warrior,  thou  who  surpassest  in  beauty  the  children  of 
men,  gird  thyself  with  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,"  cried  the  Bishop 
after  the  threefold  accolade  in  the  young  knight's  ordination.  "  Then 
who  surpassest  in  beauty."  Perhaps  there  was  too  often  need  for  the 
prayer,  '^  Grod  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful"  Bnt  to  the 
mode  of  life  which  we  call  chivalry,  whatever  was  its  virtue,  beauty 
at  any  rate  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  school  of  our  days  chivalry  has 
flowered  again :  and  that  is  why  the  life  of  school  is  beautiful. 

Recount  the  tale,  in  language  modem  but  correct,  of  a  knight's* 
boyhood,  and  ask  yourself  if  you  are  not  telling  the  story  of  your  own 
boy.  He  is  taken  at  seven  years  of  age  from  the  care  of  the  women, 
^ho  yet  have  already  taught  him  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman,  and 
he  goes  with  a  band  of  boys  of  like  condition  to  the  house  of  a  noble, 
or  it  may  be  to  a  hospital  founded  by  a  princely  patron,  and  ruled  by 
some  approved  knight  as  a  school  of  the  gentle  life.  In  either  case 
he  changes  his  natural  parent  for  a  parent  by  profession,  for  it  is 
prescribed  that  if  his  father  be  a  knight,  he  must  be  trained  "  in  the 
service  of  some  other  knight."  There  he  gains  perhaps  some  tinctnre 
of  the  arts,  the  liberal  not  the  industrial,  and  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  training  lungs  and  muscle,  to  run,  vault,  leap,  climb,  and 
throw.  Above  ^all  he  is  made  to  ^'  fag,"  and  that  assiduously,  for  his 
elders,  and  he  counts  it  no  dishonour.  At  times  perhaps  he  experi- 
ences the  rod,  and,  unlike  his  village  brothers  or  his  peers  abroad, 
thinks  no  shame  of  it,  knowing  that  his  dignity  is  safe.  There  also 
he  is  taught  to  speak  the  truth,  to  study  fair  manners  and  eat  among 
ladies  in  hall,  to  reverence  the  knightly  brotherhood,  not  to  flinch  at 
.pain,  not  to  brag,  not  to  take  foul  advantage  of  an  enemy  nor  grudge 
aft  fair  defeat,  to  stand  by  leader  or  comrade  to  the  end,  to  play  up  and 
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play  the  game,  thongh  the  game  b^  a  lost  one ;  aod,  amid  all  this,  to 
worship  ID  deed  and  thought  ODa  eoyereign  lady  ;  though ,  now  I 
bethink  me^  your  soq*s  ideal  qaeea  ia  no  dame  of  flesh  nor  a  maiden 
at  all,  but  the  Boon  Mother  of  his  school  brotherhood ^  aod  yet  not 
the  lees  a  divinity  whose  name»  if  tales  are  true,  is  able  to  steel  a 
heart  and  string  an  arm  in  a  day  of  battle. 

Yes,  it  is  the  knightly  life  once  more,  with  its  virtues  and  its 
perversion?,  with  the  gallantry^  the  honour  for  trath  and  for  hardi- 
hood, the  brotherliness  and  the  loyalties ;  and  also  with  the  narrow- 
nesses, the  pride  of  caste,  the  soldier  scorn  of  books  and  of  industry 
which  is  not  of  the  open  air^  as  war,  the  chase,  the  game ;  with  the 
caTalier^s  disproportionate  fancy,  his  postponement  of  the  religious 
conviction  to  the  class  sentiment  in  whicb  the  gentleman  is  more 
than  the  Christian ;  and  with  the  moral  perils  which  beset  n  brother- 
hood which  yet  is  not  a  family.  But,  with  its  glory  and  its  faults, 
chivalry  it  is  again,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  life  of  school  baa 
romance. 

Some  of  US  old  enough  to  have  been  boys  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public  school  was  new,  can  witness  that  King  Arthurs  men  of 
the  Round  Table,  rallying  about  a  hero  leader,  sworn  to  a  venture 
under  him,  proud  with  the  conscionsness  of  a  cause  to  be  held  against 
the  world,  were  very  plain  to  oar  understandings,  and  seemed  no  fabte» 
or  else  a  fable  told  of  us. 

But  chivalry,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  aSkir  of  a  class :  it  is  a  possible 
mode  of  life  only  for  aristocrats ;  and  tiie  public  schools,  even  the 
greatest,  are  now  democratised.  They  cciunt  their  thousands  where- 
once  their  fifties,  and  these  levies  are  in  overwhelming  odds  from  the 
burgess  homes,  not  the  knightly.  Yes,  but  the  uses  and  sentimenta 
of  a  people  are  always  those  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  land,  and  we- 
may  be  glad  that  the  chivalrous  class  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
school  betimes,  and  able  to  teach  the  host  of  newcomers  who  have 
brought  their  raw  vigour  and  humanity,  and  alas!  also  their  wealth, 
into  it,  that  older  ideal  of  the  gentle  warrior,  with  a  tradition  of 
manners  which  tlower  only  in  homes  of  leisiire,  and  a  standard  of  rank 
more  delicate  than  the  money  bag.  Has  it,  indeed,  been  enough 
noted  how  those  secnlar  foes,  militarism  and  industrialism,  which 
are  the  modem  and  preciser  names  for  the  codes  of  the  knight  and 
the  burgher,  are  meeting  and  allying  and  intercbaDging  gifts  in  the 
school  of  our  day  ?  It  is  a  fair  alliance  when  industry  and  war  have 
kiaaed  each  other,  when  strength  has  flourished  out  of  the  earth  of  a 
vigorous  nature,  and  courtesy  has  looked  down  from  the  high  places 
of  an  old  ideal.  The  severer  judges  of  the  public  school,  who  ar^ 
echoing,  if  they  knew  it,  the  ancient  cry  of  the  town  agf^inst  the 
land,  should  here  acknowledge  in  the  system  a  fruit  they  are  glad  to 
harvest. 
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''  Valiant  warrior,  thoa  who  snrpassefit  in  beanty  the  children  of 
men."  But  where,  when  all  is  said,  was  the  beanty  of  the  warrior  ? 
Not  in  knighthood's  trappings  and  circamstance,  the  wind  in  a  plume, 
the  spark  on  a  helmet,  the  sheen  and  motion  of  a  horse.  No ;  the 
life  chivalrons  was  beautiful  because  it  was  the  flowering  of  a  spiritual 
seed,  of  a  moral  idea,  the  subjection  of  Self,  with  her  passions  and  her 
fears,  to  a  higher  order — an  order  that,  for  the  men  of  that  day,  was 
imaged  in  the  claims  of  brotherhood,  fealty,  the  gentle  life,  and  truth 
in  love.  It  is  from  this  unearthliness,  this  inward  glory,  which  was 
the  vision  of  the  few,  but  the  discipline  of  the  many,  that  there  breathed 
on  chivalry  its  air  of  beauty,  the  "  light  which  never  was  "  on  stately 
panoply,  or  proud  youug  face  of  the  soldier.  Here  is  the  romance  of 
cliivalry ;  and  no  likeness  of  habit,  social  complexion,  temper,  predi-^ 
lection,  between  the  modem  school  of  letters  and  the  mediasval  school 
of  arms,  can  retain  for  the  one  that  romance  of  the  other,  unless 
behind  the  new  form  bums  the  old  spirit.  Does  it  bum  there  ?  The 
question  is  momentous.  .  Is  our  chivalry  of  the  school  a  trae  phase 
of  the  world-old  conflict  of  '^soul  at  war  with  sense"?  Is  the 
public  school  a  fortress  held  for  the  ideal  against  the  earthliness  of 
money,  fashion,  luxury,  selfish  competition,  sloth,  cowardice,  dread  of 
pain,  and  all  other  the  forces  of  materialism  ?  Are  we  rearing  there 
a  knight-errantry  fit  to  keep  the  marches  of  an  empire,  and  to  purge 
the  land  nearer  home  of  wrong,  violence,  lust  ?  To  the  gallant  old 
chivalrous  watchwords  what  echoes  come  back  within  its  walls  ?  By 
the  answer  stands  or  falls  the  romance  of  school. 

John  Huntley  Serine. 


THE   llELATION  OF  CHOICE  TO 
FREEDOM. 
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TN  ft  former  essay  an  attempt  was  made  to  approacli  tbe  difficalt 
JL  subject  of  freedom  from  the  standpoint  of  biology*  It  was  shown 
that  an  ideally  free  life  is  a  life  of  unrestrained  self-realisation,  and 
that  in  a  finite  being  snch  self-realisation  can  only  take  place  in  a 
defined  course.  Consequently  ideal  free  will,  the  active  expression  of 
the  ideal  free  life  of  a  Relf-conscioos  being,  lies  in  the  intelligent 
direction  of  all  the  personal  energies  into  this  coarse,  the  resultant 
activity  being  the  spontaneous  and  adequate  expression  of  the  whole 
nature.  In  snch  a  case  we  saw  that  choice  woald  be  excladed ;  freedom 
would  have  swallowed  up  choice.  Until  this  stage  is  reached,  how- 
ever, what  place  does  choice  hold?  What  is  its  relation  to  that 
freedom  which  will  end  by  annihilating  it  ?  And  is  its  existence  a 
aign  that  we  are  nnder  necessity,  or  that  we  are  free  ? 

If  we  pat  aside  all  metaphysical  predilections,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  guided  only  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  we  shall  certainly 
eay  that  it  is  a  sign  we  are  both— under  necessity  because  we 
are  compelled  to  choose,  free  because  the  outcome  of  choice  is  a 
spontaneous  activity. 

It  is  strange  how  our  persistent  desire  for  logical  finish  is  continu- 
ally driving  us  to  one-sided,  and  therefore  untrue^  conclusions.  In 
the  age-long  controversy  over  free-will  it  is  so  much  easier  to  be 
either  necessarians  or  libertarians  than  to  be  guilty  of  the  paradox  of 
declaring  ourselves  on  both  sides  at  once,  or  rather  steering  an 
apparently  impossible  course  between  the  two.  Neverthelees,  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  the  diffioolt  and  much-abused  via  mediu  is,  after 
aU,  the  surest^  and  if  not  always  logically  defensible,  is  nevertheless 
in  a  higher  sense  absolutely  reasonable. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  Ic^ic  of  the  position  is  not  so 
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hopeless  as  might  be  supposed.  A  little  reflection  will  oonTiiioe  v» 
that  the  power  of  choice  cannot^  as  eo  many  persons  aeem  to  think,  be 
synonjmotiB  with  freedom,  becanse  choice  itself  is  not  a  tnnllw  of 
choice,  bat  necessity.  We  do  not  choose  whether  we  shall  choose,  we 
miuit  choose.  Of  two  courses  open  to  a  man,  he  may  take  one  or  the 
other  or  neither.  Bat  eapposing  him  to  remain  passiTe,  he  has  none 
the  less  exercised  his  power  of  choice ;  he  has  chosen  not  to  act.  If 
he  cannot  escape  from  choosing,  however  earnestly  he  may  desire  fe» 
do  so,  he  is  certainly  under  compulsion  in  some  sense. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  leads  irresistibly 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Suppose  a  man  with  two  courses  open  to 
him,  and  suppose,  instead  of  selectiug  one  or  the  other,  he  wants  to 
pursue  both,  how  is  the  fact  that  this  power  of  choice  can  only  be 
exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  doing* 
what  he  really  desires,  reconcilable  with  its  being  another  name  for 
freedom  ?  Nor  \»  such  a  case  at  all  recondite  or  unpractical.  Many 
a  man  would  like  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  grow  famous  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  he  cannot.  Either  the  life  of  ease  and  mediocrity  or  the 
life  of  toil  and  fame,  not  both.  Again,  many  a  man  would  be  delig^hted 
to  gratify  himself  by  yielding  to  intemperate  pleasures,  and  yet  not 
miss  the  honour  and  consideration  due  to  virtue.  But  again  it  is 
impossible.  Either  self-indulgence  and  its  wages  or  self-restraint  and 
its  reward,  not  both.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  very  exercise  of 
choice  implies  a  measure  of  compulsion — i.e.,  of  necessity. 

At  the  same  time  it  quite  as  evidently  implies  a  very  difierent 
element  Whether  I  shall  act  in  one  way  or  another  way  or  not  act 
at  all,  together  with  all  the  consequences  which  depend  on  my  decision, 
is  undetermined  till  I  determine  it.  In  other  words,  I  bring  to  pass 
a  condition  of  things  which  without  my  intervention  would  have  had 
no  existence.     How  does  this  fact  bear  upon  freedom  ? 

In  asking  this  question  we  enter  upon  an  inquiry  larger  in  its  soope 
than  that  of  human  activity,  for  if  it  is  true  that  we  have  the  power 
to  make  actual  what  was  before  only  possible,  we  assert  that  the  noi- 
verse  is  one  within  whose  limits  possibilities  exist.  This,  as  has  been 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Professor  James,  is  the  true  point  at  issue 
between  determinism  and  indeterminism.  The  latter  acknowledges 
that 

"  somewhere  possibilities  exist  and  fonn  a  part  of  tnith.  Determinism,  ou 
the  contrary,  says  that  they  exist  twwhere^  and  that  necessity  on  the  ono 
hand  and  impossibility  on  the  other  ai*e  the  sole  categories  of  the  real. 
Possibilities  that  fail  to  get  realised  are  for  detei*mimsm  pure  illusions :  they 
never  were  possibilities  at  all.  Thei^e  is  nothing  inchoate,  it  says,  in  this 
universe  of  ours,  all  that  was,  or  is,  or  shall  be  in  it  having  been  from 
eternity  virtually  there."  * 

*  *'  The  Will  to  Believe,"  p.  151.    The  Dilemma  of  Determinism. 
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Professor  James  farther  very  appositely  points  out  that 

'*\vbat  divides  qb  into  poasiljility  or  anti-possibility  men  is  different  faiths 
or  postulates — postuJaUs  of  rationaiiit/.  To  this  man  the  world  seems  more 
rational  with  poesibilities  in  it,  to  that  man  more  rational  with  possibilities 
excluded  ;  and  talk  as  we  will  about  having  to  yield  to  evidence,  what  makes 
iLs  monists  or  pluralists^  determinists  or  indeterminiBts,  is  at  bottom  always 
some  sentiment  like  this."  • 

To  the  present  writer  the  world  certainly  appears  more  rational 
— not  more  logical,  merely,  though  this  is  included,  bot^  more  satis- 
factory to  the  whole  reason — with  than  without  possibilities.  Con- 
sequently, in  this  essay  they  are  postulated.  The  question  before  us 
is  not  whether  they  exist,  but  whether  we  can  at  all  define  the  region 
in  which  they  have  their  root 

Casting  our  eyes  on  the  world  about  us,  we  search  in  vain  for  any 
indications  of  their  esiistence  save  in  connection  with  organic  life. 
Rigid  necessity  appears  to  obtain  within  the  inorganic  nniverse 
per  s€.  Nothing  (herCf  it  seems,  could  happen  otherwise  than  as  it  does 
happen*  If  we  let  a  stone  fall  freely  from  a  height,  we  can  predict 
the  exact  spot  where,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  it 
will  reach  the  ground.  But  let  loose  a  bird  from  the  hand,  it  may 
alight  anywhere  on  the  ground,  on  any  tree,  on  any  part  of  the 
housetop.  There  la  an  indefinite  number  of  possibilities  as  to  where 
it  may  come  to  rest.  No  less  than  the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  flight  of 
the  bird  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  the  rigid 
necessity  which  appeared  to  characterise  that  law  has  disappeared. 
Though  never  ceasing  to  act,  and  to  act  in  the  same  way,  it  leaves 
room  for  plenty  of  possibilities.  It  is  not  the  rigidity  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  but  want  of  spontaneity  in  the  stone  which  renders  its 
motion  so  different  from  that  of  the  bird.  What  is  true  of  gravity  is 
true  of  every  other  of  the  great  physical  laws.  Directly  they  come 
in  contact  with  life  they  are  revealed  in  a  new  light.  The  way  is 
opened  to  possibilities,   *'  things  that  may,  but  need  not  be.'* 

It  is  also,  in  the  case  of  self-conscious  beings,  opened  to  choice ; 
for  such  a  being  perceives  that  within  his  own  sphere  of  activity 
there  are  various  things  that  '*may  be,**  and  that  the  realiBation  of 
some  wDl  preclude  that  of  others.  He  acts  so  as  to  give  reality  to 
those  possibilities  which  most  appeal  to  him,  and  he  does  this 
knowingly.  In  other  words,  he  chooses^  Choice  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  an  order,  including  alike  self-conscious 
intelligence  and  poseibilities.  The  existence  of  the  order  limits  the 
range  of  the  possibilities,  equally  whether  the   latter  are  or  are  not 

•  •«  The  Will  to  Believe,"  p  153     The  Dileronift  of  DetcrraiijiBm. 

t  Thi9.  at  aoT  rate^  is  an  adequute  defl&itioiiof  choice  whea  it  bas  reference  to  ends 
to  be  attained.  The  choioo  of  means  hj  which  the  ends  maj  be^comp&flsed  weari  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  dJMiisted  farther  on. 
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capable  of  actualisation  by  homan  beiog".  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
aach  as  conUf  become  actual  ia  the  muver^e  lo  which  they  belong. 
This  fact  has  a  most  important  bearing  cm  the  human  aspect  of  the 
question.  Man  wants  to  make  actual  all  that  he  dedrea  to  be  bo. 
Perfect  freedom  would  be  the  full  power  of  ac^JompUshiog  this  desire 
(only  another  name,  therefore,  for  complete  self-realisation).  The  very 
first  essential  for  attainingf  such  freedom  is  that  man's  desires  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  the  universe,  because  the  possibilities 
it  affords,  and  those  only,  can  be  actualised. 

Professor  James,  in  the  essay  from  which  quotation  has  already 
been  made,  appears  to  think  that  we  never  do  endeavour  to  actualiae 
impossibilities.     He  asks 

"  What  are  the  alternatives  which,  in  point  of  fact,  oiler  themselve*^  to 
Luman  volition  ?  What  are  the^e  futures  that  now  seem  matters  of  chance  1 
Are  they  not  nil  of  them  kinds  of  tliin|e:s  already  here,  and  bised  in  the 
existing  fi-ame  of  Nature  i  Is  any  one  ever  tempted  to  produce  an  almohfte 
accident,  something  utterly  iiTelevant  to  the  re4>t  of  the  world  ?  '*  * 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  negative  with  Eerious 
reservations.  Pofidbly  it  could  be  shown  (thoogh  in  the  region  of  ethics 
even  this  is  donbtfnl)  that  we  never  try  to  compaaa  ends  not  ba^ed  in 
the  existing  frame  of  Nature ;  but  in  all  regions  of  experience  the 
endeavour  to  attain  our  ends  by  entirely  irrelevant  means,  is  frequent. 
The  search  for  the  *^  philosopher's  stone  "  and  savage  **  rain-making  " 
are  illustrations  of  this  in  the  physical  sphere :  and  all  such  attempts 
aim  at  neither  more  nor  lees  than  the  production,  not  indeed  of  things, 
but  of  vonnedions  YilAch  are  not  based  in  the  existing  frame  of  Natnre, 
*'  absolute  accidents ''  therefore.  Of  course  ignorance  is  the  prime 
motor  in  all  such  endeavonrs,  and  the  whole  progress  of  science  con- 
sists in  a  continual  learning  that  accidental  connections  are  non- 
existent, are  not  in  fact  among  the  possibilities  of  the  universe. 

The  increasing  power  which  man  is  able  to  wield  as  he  gradually 
masters  this  lesson,  the  marvellous  control  which  even  now  it  enables 
him  to  exercise  over  the  physical  agencies  of  Nature,  suflBciently 
demonstrate  that  his  freedom  in  the  physical  sphere  depends  on  hie 
knowing  bow  to  make  possibilities  actualities  by  learning  the  law  of 
their  becoming  so.  It  is  during  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  law 
that  the  question  of  means — i.c,  choice  between  alternative  courses  of 
action  by  which  the  end  may  be  compassed — presents  itself.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  do  eo  either  before  or  after  this  stage,  While  the  acci- 
dental connection  is  believed  in,  any  course  of  action  may  commend 
itself  aa  the  right  ons  tt  pursue.  When  the  true  connection  is  dis 
covered,  doubt  is  ncn  existent  and  deliberation  unnecessary.  But 
between  a  man's  abandonmeni  of  the  illusory  connection  and  bia  per- 

•  "The  Will  to  Believe/*  p.  157    The  Dilemma  of  DetexmiDism, 
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ceptlon  of  the  true  one,  there  lies  often  a  whole  world  of  experience,  in 
which  the  chief  feature  is  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  necessity  to 
choose  between  alternative  conrseB  of  action.  Is  this  one  or  that  one 
the  more  promising,  the  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  goal  ?  If 
be  selects  the  wrong  one,  he  has  to  turn  back  and  begin  again,  for  he 
is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  an  ivtpa^isey  a  point  where  he  is 
compelled  to  realise  that  he  cannot  carry  oat  his  will,  is  definitely 
prevented  from  attaining  the  desired  result*  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  tentative  process  he  is  troubled  by  a  sense  of  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  His  attempts  are  more  or  less  haphazard,  he  does  not 
realise  that  he  is  in  search  of  law,  and  trusts  rather  to  stumbling 
accidentally  on  the  right  method.  The  confusion  appears  to  be  in  the 
world  without,  but  is  in  reality  in  the  world  within  the  man's  mind, 
and  only  abates  as  by  one  failure  and  another  he  learns  at  any  rate  in 
what  direction  power  to  carry  out  his  desire  does  not  lie. 

Thus  LQ  the  physical  region  we  see  that,  though  the  exercise  of 
choice  is  not  itself  freedom,  because  it  does  not  give  the  power  to 
actnalise  possibilities,  it  is  a  necessary  step  on  the  road  to  freedom, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  perception  that  any  means  will  not  avail  to 
attain  the  desired  end,  but  only  that  whose  connection  with  the  end 
is  part  of  the  *'  existing  frame  of  Nature."  And  here  is  distinctly 
foreshadowed  that  reconciliation  between  determinism  and  indeter- 
minism  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  hopeless,  and  which  Professor 
James,  though  he  holds  the  clue  in  his  hand,  declares  to  be  impossible. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  at  all  as  a  unircrsr,  an  ''  existing  frame  of 
Nature/*  then  into  that  frame  only  certain  kinds  of  possibilities  will 
fit  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  determination.  But  of  these  certain 
kinds  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number,  any  of  which  could  be, 
none  of  which  need  be,  some  (unknown)  of  which  will  be,  actualised* 
Bo  far,  therefore,  there  is  indetermination*  The  **kind'*  of  universe 
determines  the  **  kind  "  of  possibilities,  but  it  does  not  detract  in  the 
leaat  from  their  being  no  more  than  possibilities,  things  which  may  or 
may  not  be  realised. 

We  must  now  apply  these  considerations  in  the  region  of  ethica. 
Man  has  the  power  within  his  own  sphere  to  actualise  one  of  two 
poseibilities,  good  or  evil ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  his 
freedom  consists  in  being  able  to  choose  which  of  the  two  it  shall  be. 
But  this  view  of  the  matter  is  incompatible  with  the  definition  we 
have  given  of  freedom — viz.,  absolute  self-realisation,  the  power  to 
be,  to  do,  and  to  know  all  that  human  nature  lb  capable  of  being, 
doing,  and  knowing.  According  to  that^  the  condition  of  mans 
freedom  must  lie  in  his  actualising  that  one  of  the  two  possibilities, 
good  or  evil,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  because  only  by  this  means  can  his  own  nature  ever  so 
develop  A  to  achieve  complete  self-realisation.     Moreove»-.  an  attempt 


-atAr,*;p.r.  *  v.''.''.p*!f.r»n  .v^T  vuKfl  ^  "ift  -^z^HDiur  5raca  if  Socsre.  ami 

'U'^.r,^  rr..  '  .r.  »rz^JA.,  vr,n  'Jiw:  .lessiczL  xicawiuisnity  acflea.  aow.  if 
*-'..  V*,  v/:  ..-.  .i«rmr,r.7  -r.sh  tie  v^adtitacca  --f  iie  lai'/'aae,  xc  csa 
.-.*»»*    '^/wt:-,^  :u^n4«    vina;-.^  «   ▼*  jia-:-*   1*7^31117  «i5S.  Tiift  kfzid   'ir 

//•if  .J/-,-.  V»^,  ■.r.ivarv*,  *Rr:  «a»TV»  pr*«»s  tie  fact  apct  oa  wid 
<r7*r  ..-.r.ra«rfn.'.gr  ^?r.;^r.ai?i^  4»  »a  .  .  ••  iut  -vier^^er  tiien  ia  order 
v.^--*.  .^  ».'.  .r.-.^.^   ;//»:Hi.';i..t7  ''-  'i-*''?'i«"  *cd  tkia  being  ieflfiz^iccxve 

•r/«rf.  ,4  ".f.^ft  ';,aor->r  ^f.r,-..d  r,rlr-;f  ahc'^t  the  iaxre  rsaclt  as  order. 
Tiri.-*4,  tr^/'ijrh  w^  we  cii^Arij  that  rrll  regarded  aa  diaorder  is  a 
Mi.t.7  whi/ih  r.f.e  7^r7  -ficUtence  '-.f  a  laxTerae,  a  ccaizoa,  implipw.  we 
wif.h  */K;;iki  ^^.tuT^fi^H  tr.at  the  r^ll^acicn  cf  capacitiea  whidi  demand 
^r^ler  'A'.fiOt  }rA  wrXi^^A  thfO'igh  ^aorder. 

7>.o.  %.'/u'S.f,ikur>'.  r,t  t.r.iji  fact  will  be  !>itter  broaght  home  to  as  by 
htfAmrptift^f^  v,v»^.  f  ;rt.h/;r  irj refit; ^tion  Ir.to  the  nature  of  good  and 
#!7ji  M  they  aff-nct  th*5  riJiPsfttion  r.f  man's  liberty — hia  nnrestraizied 
l^fWf.r  f/f  ^/^,  */>  ^J//,  arid  t/>  know.  If  we  can  diaoover  what  chieBj 
f/,rtf\firj>'M  t/9  fkfkfl  what  chiefly  hh^idern  th»  fall  self-realiaation,  we  sfasll 
of^in  K/irr»«9  y^ry  cl«;ar  insight  Into  the  kind  of  order  to  which  we 
Ul//rig,  and  t.h^  Und  of  diaorder  which  its  exiatence  renders  possible  ; 
fi/,r  will  th*»  f\u^Al  prove  either  long  or  diflScalt.  Wherever  in  the 
worM  of  hurnarj  F^eingH  wo  find  self-centred  life,  there  we  find  life 
whif:h  m  <:nirri[»erl,  narrow,  dwindling; — on  the  opposite  coarse^  there- 
foro,  Uf  rnoro  r/trnplai/i  df^volopment  of  ita  capacities  and  powers. 
Th^rA  may  in^  KM;ial  an  w<;]l  aa  individaal  aelf-centredness.  The  family 
which  iliinkn  f¥Al^\y  of  thf^  advancement  of  ita  own  members,  the 
*'  clam  "  which  rogunlH  Hojctly  ita  own  well-being,  the  nation  which 
Uxikfl  only  to  it^  r;wn  inti^^eatH,  alike  And  themselves,  sooner  or  later, 
(IfMTmNing  in  tho  pr»wr)r  and  influence  which  are  the  resnlt  of  a 
healtiliy  viinlit.y,  and  tho  },lnc  ijiuX  nan.  of  a  free  activity.  All  the 
ao-cnll()cl  *'HociiiI  problinnH*'  of  the  day  have  their  root  in  that  fatsJ 
pro|)enHil.y  t^i  HnlF-rontrodnoHH  which  is  for  ever  opposing  man's  efforts 
towanls  fiillnr  dov«Mopmont.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  which 
embrac«^M  within  tlin  Hphoro  of  ita  own  activity  the  activity  and  interests 
of  othor  livoH,  iinda  itm^lf  onrichi^d,  enlarged,  complemented ;  and  thia 
is  er|iinlly  triM«  of  individualH,  classes,  and  nations.  The  larger, 
gnore  a>inproh(MiKivi\  in  n  word,  more  outgoing  the  life,  the  stronger^ 
viK<>niuM.  num^  complete  it  is.  This  fuller  self-realisation 
iOoljAttniniMl,  howovrr,  by  a  self- renouncement  which  ofiieA  appeara 
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like  eelf-mntilatioD,  and  e^en  self-skngbter.  And  yet  the  verdict  of 
mankind  is  not  donbtfol  that  in  such  renonnoement  the  highest 
satisfaction  consists. 

''  Measured  by  self-sacrifice,  by  heroisni/*  says  a  well-known  and  most 
suggestive  writer,  *'  every  other  good  sinks  not  only  into  a  lower  place,  but 
becomes  evidently  of  a  lower  land.  Nothing  else  in  the  same  full  and 
perfect  sense  deserves  or  receives  the  name  of  good.  The  homage  of  all 
heftrt8  unequivocally  affirms  this  title.  Even  when  there  is  not  manhood 
<^tiough  to  imitatCp  when  the  baser  nature  within  us  prefers  the  meaner 
surse,  the  verdict  of  the  soul  is  never  doubtful.  The  pains  of  martyrs,  or 
be  loMs  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  ai'e  never  clawed  among  the  evil  things 
'''  the  world.  They  are  it8  bright  places  rather,  the  culminating  points  at 
rhidi  humanity  has  displayed  its  tiTie  glory  and  i-eached  its  perfect  leveL 
rAji  irrepressible  pride  and  gladne^  are  the  feelings  they  elicit:  a  pride  which 
no  regret  can  drown^  a  gladness  no  indignation  overpower/** 

This  irrepreBflible  pride  and  gladness  bursting  forth  spontaneously 
at  '*  the  pains  of  martyrs  or  the  losses  of  self-sacrificing  devotion/* 
what  are  they  but  the  pulsing  of  that  faller  life  to  which  mankind 
unceasingly  aspires,  an  unmistakable  token  that  the  true  road  to  self- 
realisation  lies  through  self-renuQciation  ?  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  self-centred  life  can  a  life  be  attained 
which  reaches  beyond  the  poor  and  narrow  circle  of  individual 
^pacities^  or  of  family,  or  class,  or  national  capacities,  or  (for  here, 
ideed,  lies  the  cruciid  point)  the  capacities  of  one  puny  race  of  beings 
inhabiting  one  corner  of  the  mighty  universe.  What  human  self- 
realisation  demands  for  its  accomplishment  is  the  embracing  and  being 
embraced  within  the  widest  possible  circle  of  life,  that  which  includes 
within  itself  and  whose  centre  is  the  source  of  all  being  whatsoever^ 
)nly  thus  can  man  find  an  environment  ample  enough  to  respond  to 
11  his  capacities^  to  develop  to  the  full  the  powers  which  he  feels 
fttent  within  him  and  struggling  to  the  birth.  But  that  life  whose 
entre  is  the  source  of  all  being,  whose  infinite  comprehensiveneea 
eaves  nothing  outside  itself,  is  the  divine  Ufe.  What  man*s  self- 
realisation  demands,  therefore,  is  that  his  life  shall  be  centred  in 
uGod.  This  alone  is  freedom,  whatever  conduces  to  it  is  ffood.  Self- 
FtentredoeaSi  which  is  the  exact  opposite  to  this,  which,  instead  of 
admitting  man  to  the  widest  circle  of  life,  confines  him  within  the 
narrowest,  is  bondage,  and  whatever  conduces  to  it  is  eviL 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  can  see  clearly  what  function  we 

must  assign  to  choice.     It  is  that  unavoidable  exercise  of  the  will 

.which  either   trains    and    disciplines   it  for    freedom  or  seals  it  for 

tiondage*     To  choose  the  self-centred  life — l<\,  to  be  so  appealed  to 

by  it  as  to  endeavour  to  make  it  actual — is  to  choose  *'  evil,"  to  choose 

be  a  slave*     To  choose  the  God-centred  life — i.c^  to  give  up  our 

eiDg  to  be  moulded  on  that  vast  scale — is  to  choose  **  good/'  liberty  ; 

•  Hfn'on.  "Mrstef/of  Fafn/*  p.  12. 
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and  continQ&lly,  unceasingly  from  day  to  day»  from  hour  to  hoor, 
jnigbt  almofit  be  said  from  minute  to  minute,  the  momentous  dectston 
is  being  made.  We  are  either  consenting  to  and  farthering,  or 
refnaing  and  preventing,  that  full  self-realisation  which  is  freedom* 

***  WiU  you  or  won't  you  have  it  soV  is  the  most  probing  question  we 
are  ever  asked ;  we  are  asked  it  every  hour  of  the  day  about  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  smallest,  the  most  theoretical  as  well  us  the  moi>t  prnctical  ibingsL 
We  answer  by  consente  or  non-consent«,  and  not  by  wordi^ ;  '^  * 

but  that  to  which  we  are  giving  or  from  which  we  are  withholding 
consent  is  oar  own  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  their  Father's  house.  It  is,  indeed,  then  **  no  wonder 
that  these  dumb  respouEes  nhould  seem  our  deepest  organs  of  oom- 
munication  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  effort  demanded  by  tIieiQ» 
the  measure  of  our  worth  as  men,"  for  upon  these  responses  and  that 
effort  hang  the  eternal  issues  of  our  beiog. 

We  are,  of  course,  but  rarely  conscious  of  this.  We  feel  only  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  good  and  evil^  the  good  often  appearing 
the  more  difficult,  the  more  unallnring,  the  more  doubtful  of  conferring 
ultimate  benefit,  and  yet  laying  upon  us  a  constraining  appeal  to 
realise  it  which  is  wholly  unlike  any  other  appeal  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  It  is  the  appeal  of  our  own  nature  to  be  allowed  scope  to 
live — nay,  rather  of  the  divine  nature — on  which,  if  the  universe  be 
the  outcome  of  the  divine  activity  and  gelf-conscious  beings  its  cnlmin- 
ating  product,  our  own  is  moulded,  to  live  in  us.  And  here  Ues  the 
fundamental  raison  iVttrc  of  the  categorical  imperative,  the  ought  felt 
BO  long  before  any  account  of  it  can  be  given  by  reason,  felt  still  when 
allegiance  to  it  is  refused,  when  to  the  logical  faculty  it  is  unable  to 
justify  itself.  That  sente  of  obligation,  misunderstood  and  perverteii 
as  it  so  often  is,  ia  neverthele^  the  pledge  and  token  of  the  freedom 
to  be  attained,  the  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  it  lies.  Bat 
before  it  is  attained,  what  was  called  in  a  former  essay  t  the  tentative 
stage  has  to  be  passed  through,  the  stage  in  which  the  developing 
reason  13  uncertain  what  course  will  truly  tend  to  the  fulness  and 
perfection  of  life  which  it  dimly  apprehends.  This  is  the  stage  of 
ckoWf  the  stage  at  which  good  and  evil  both  present  themselves  as 
possible  means  of  self-realisation.  While  it  lasts  the  function  of  the 
moral  sense  is  to  supplement  the  inadequacy  of  reason  by  enabling 
man  to  feel  even  when  he  cannot  understand  what  course  to  follow ; 
and  the  function  of  choice  is  to  prevent  his  following  it  blindly,  to 
give  him  the  means  of  himself  working  out  his  own  freedom,  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  attained  by  a  self-conscious  being. 

This  fact  does  not,  however,  itself  constitute  freedom.    The  prisoner 

♦  James,  "  Principles  of  Psychology/*  voL  li. 

t  **  The  Law  of  Liberty,"  Contcupobabt  Review,  April  IS97. 
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18  not  free  because  he  longs  for  liberty,  nor  yet  because  a  way  of  com- 
paasing  it  dawns  upon  bim.  He  is  free  only  when  hia  chains  are 
actually  loosed  and  the  doors  of  hia  cell  unbarred,  and  he  steps  forth 
und^vthe  open  heaveo.     In  like  manner,  man  is  not  free  because  he 

'is  more  or  less  conscious  of  boundless  capacities  of  being  which  he 
could  utterly  appreciate  and   delight  in,  nor  yet  is  he  free  when  he 

r  liegioa  to  perceive  by  what  means  he  may  ultimately  attain  this  perfect 
|elf-realisation.     He  is  free  only  when  it  is  attained.     In  the  mean- 

Iwhile,  that  dominant  value  which  the  greatest  teachers  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries  have  set  upon  character^  and  which  is  justified  alike  in 

^the  great  events  of  history,  and  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  every- 
day life^  indicates  clearly  enough  our  recognition  that  io  he  is  the  test 
of  worth,  not  to  do  or  to  know,  and  that  because  being  must  eternally 
conijition  all  knowledge  and  all  activity.  What  we  actually  are, 
therefore,  determines  the  measure  of  freedom  to  which  we  here  and 
now  attain.  "WTiat  we  ideally  are — what  as  human  beings  we  have  it 
in  us  to  become — determines  the  kind  of  freedom  which  belongs  to 
man  in  his   perfection.     The  nature  of   this  ideal  liberty  we  dimly 

ifeel  (rather  than»  in  any  true  sense  of   the   wordj  understand)  in  all 

Itegions  of  our  experience.  For  this  reason  the  great  universal 
instincts  of  mankind  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  trusted.  We  mayi  and 
do,  blunder  sadly  as  to  the  means  we  take  to  satisfy  them,  but  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  our  conviction  that  they  **  ought  **  to  be  satisfied. 
Snch  instincts  are  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  righteousness,  for 
happiness,  for  larger  experience  physical,  mental  and  moral,  for 
immortality,  for  God, 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  then,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  man's  freedom  is  not  now  actual  but  possible, 
and  that  he  must  himself  render  it  actual  by  bringing  his  life  into 
oonBcions  harmony  with  the  ideal  order  of  Nature — the  order  as  it  exists 
in  the  divine  conception,  and  gradually  dawns  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man,  partly  through  extension  of  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
chiefly  through  obedience  to  those  inward  monitions  of  the  moral 
conscionsness  from  which  no  human  being  is  exempt.  And  the  fact 
that  man's  self- realisation  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  self- 
renouncing  obedience,  which  brings  him  into  union  with  nature  and 
with  the  God  of  Nature,  precludes  it  from  being  selfish .  The 
supreme  realisation  of  all  those  aspirations  of  human  beings  which  are 
6o  deep  in  their  significance  and  so  wide  in  their  scope — the  Absolute 
Truth,  Beauty,  and  Holiness — exist  in  the  Divine  Being  alone.  Their 
realisation  in  man  is  the  realisation  of  the  divine  in  him,  so  that 
freedom,  when  it  is  attained,  is  not  the  freedom  of  an  isolated 
individual  life^  but  the  participation  of  each  such  life  in  the  freedom  of 
the  all-pervading,  Infinite  Life  itsaif. 

What  haa  been  above  said  to  some  extent  answers  a  criticism 
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received  by  the  writer  upon  her  former  essay* — viz.,  that  a 
clear  line  of  demarcatioD  had  not  been  kept  between  that  freedom  of 
choice  which  renders  us  capable  of  evil,  and  the  freedom  of  a  perfected 
Qatiire  to  which  the  necessity  of  exercisiog  choice  no  longer  exJits, 
From  the  standpoint  of  these  eesays  we  cannot  thus  regard  freedom  of 
choice  apart  from  the  nature  which  chooses.      Moral  cboioe   is  the 
symptom  in  self-coaecious  beings  of  a  certain  condition  in  the  miivenii 
owing  to  which  evil  is  possible.     That  condition   has  alreftdy  been 
deecribed  as  consistiog  in  the  fact  that  the  Duiverse^  because  it  is  an 
order,  includes  among  its  possibilities  that  of  disorder,  or  evil.    In  Uie 
case  of    seU-consciotts    beings,  in  whom  a  certain   independence    is 
attained,  the  actualiaation   of  this    possibility  mnst^  if  avoided,   be 
consciously  avoided.     It  must,  therefore,  present  itself  to  them  as  a 
thing  that  might  be.     The  reason  why  they  do  not  recognise  that  ita 
actaalisation  must  prove  a  deathblow  to  freedom  of  development  has 
already  been  several  times  stated,  it  may  again   be    repeated    that 
it    lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  as  yet  partially  developed  reasom 
to  understand  the  true  bearings  of  life.     Therefore,  the  moral  aenae 
has  at  first  to  be  obeyed  blindly,  and  successfnl  rebellion  against  its 
authoritative  mandates  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  freedom.    On  the 
other  hand,  to  an  uncorrupted  nature  the  instinct  of  obedience  is  felt 
to  be  healthy  and  trustworthy,  that  which  **  ought"  to  be  followed 
even  at  the  apparent  cost  of  renunciation  of  liberty.     The  necessity  of 
choice  therefore  arises.     It  is  not  something  independent  of  freedom 
of  nature,  but  a  consequence  of  that  freedom  being  only  in  course  of 
becoming,  not  having  actually  become,  an  accomplished  fact.      When 
it  has  so  become,  however,  its  maintenance  will  depend  on  a  continu- 
ance of  that  clear  vision  which   precludes  a  mistaken  conception  of 
liberty.     In  that  case  evil  would  not  appeal  to  us  any  more  than  a  pathj 
evidently  leading  away  from  a  goal  which  we  had  with  effort  attaine 
would  appeal  to  us.      Choice  would  be  non-existent,  not  because  there 
was  no  path,  but  because  the  notion  of  taking  it  would  not  enter  into 
conaideration.       In    the    same  way,    when    once  we   have   attEuned 
freedom,  and  are  absolutely  convinced  in  what  it  consists^  evil,  which 
precludes  it,  meets  with  no  response.   The  possibility  of  evil  in  a  sense 
still  exists,  bat  it  is  one  that  we  are  not  tempted  to  actualise.     It  has 
become  a  moral  impossibiHty. 

In  any  consideration  bearing  on  human  freedom »  the  fact  that  evil 
is  not  now  a  mere  possibility — that  it  is  actual  and  confronts  us  at 
every  step — needs  far  closer  investigation  than  it  has  here  received,  or 
than  in  a  few  concluding  remarks  can  be  given  it.  To  say  more  , 
with  regard  to  its  origin  than  has  already  been  said  in  pointing  out! 
how  sucb  a  possibility  could  become  actual,  would  be  a  venture  of  the 
wildest  temerity.  We  know,  alasl — unless  we  are  most  wilfully 
*  **ThoLawof  Uberlj.*' 
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hliiid — that  our  race  is  tainted,  that  in  some  way  maa  has  failed  in 
that  self-abnegation  which,  though  apparently  a  renouncement  of,  ia 
in  reality  the  way  to  fall  liberty,  and  we  know  also  something  of  the 
fatal  manner  in  which  taints  of  nature  are  perpetuated  by  heredity. 
The  reenlt  of  this  Belf-iocurred  and  self- propagated  bondage  is 
twofold,  Man  finds  that  the  actnalisation  of  eril  is  fatally  easy,  and 
when  there  do  exist  barriers  to  its  accomplishment,  he  feels  them  as  a 
restraint  npon  liberty,  becanse  his  tainted  nature  leans  towards  that 
which  is  its  bane  and  blight,  and  strives  to  find  therein  what  it  never 
can — fnller  self-realisation.  And  when  this  error  is  peroeived,  then 
man  finds  the  actualisation  of  good  hard  and  precarious,  and  there  is 
wrung  from  him  the  cry  whose  bitter  significance  has  come  home  to 
eo  many  of  ns:  ''The  good  which  I  would  I  do  not:  but  the  eTil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  da  Ob,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me?'*  The  answer,  given  in  the  context,  to  this 
quotation  announcea  a  remedy  declared  by  many  to  be  not  only 
worthless  but  spurious,  the  delusion  of  a  sick  fancy.  Perhaps  this 
suggestion  would  be  less  ready  if  we  had  a  deeper  and  clearer 
apprehension  of  what  the  remedy  itself  is,  and  in  what  its  efficacy 
consists.  And»  as  in  the  writer's  conviction  there  is  no  other  means 
of  attaining  that  freedom  to  which  man  aspires,  she  hopes  shortly  to 
follow  np  the  preseut  essay  by  an  attempt  to  consider  the  meaning 
and  bearings  of  the  Christian  hope  of  liberty  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner  from  that  nsnally  adopted. 

Emma  Maeie  Caillakd^ 


THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  GERMAN  STUDENTS 
IN  AUSTRIA. 


*^  fTlHE  Government  of  Lord  SaUabary  having  declined  tx)  bring  in  m 
JL  Bill  for  granting  the  Parliamentary  franehiae  to  women, 
'^^  It  is  hereby  resolved  :  That  the  yearly  boat-raoe  on  the  Thames 
'^commonly  called  the  'Varsity  Boat-race)  between  Patney  and  Mort« 
lake  shall  not  be  rowed  this  year.  By  order  of  the  Gam  and 
Isia  B.C.  ' 

<<  For  the  following  reasons.  Every  nndergradnate  at  Oxford  as 
well  as  at  Cambridge  having  '  of  necessity '  a  mother^  besides  having 
probably  sisters  and  possibly  a  'sweetheart/  this  despotic  and 
tyrannical  behaviour  of  Lord  Salisbury  constitutes  a  direct  insnlt  to 
all  undergraduates  at  Oxford  as  well  as  at  Cambridge.  Further- 
more, undergraduates  being  called  Musensohnc  (sons  of  the  Muses)  in 
^  "Germany,  the  Prime  Minister's  refusal  is  also  an  undoubted  insnlt  to 
the  Muses,  our  common  mothers  and  ancestresses,  and  we  therefore 
decline  to  further  devote  our  time  and  energy  to  rowing  (the  only 
serious  work  of  an  English  undergraduate)  while  such  a  despotio 
Government  remains  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

Except  on  April  1  such  a  decree  could  never  appear  in  print  in 
England.  But  the  German  students  at  the  Austrian  universities  and 
other  high  schools  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Briinn,  Gratz  and  Innsbruck 
decreed  a  general  strike,  and  decided  not  to  attend  the  lectures  nor 
to  allow  the  professors  to  ''  read  "  (the  technical  expression  for  a 
professor's  lecture),  because  after  the  riots  in  Prague  the  Grovemment 
had  forbidden  the  German  university  students  in  Prague  to  sport  in 
the  public  streets  their  "couleurs" — i.e.,  to  appear  in  public  with 
their  coloured  caps,  sashes,  and  other  emblems  of  German  students' 
societies. 
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Such  a  '*  strike  decree  '*  on  the  part  of  the  sindente  muet  appear  to 
EDgUshmen  yery  strange ;  but  perhaps  still  more  surprising  remains 
the  fact  that  the  students  carried  the  day,  that  the  Government  had 
to  close  prematurely  all  the  above-mentioned  nxuversities  Ib  the  midst 
of  the  "  Semester"  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  perhaps  still  more 
serious  distorbances  of  the  peace  in  several  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.  To  understand  such  a  state  of  affairs  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Austria  a  *•  student"  considers  hiraself  a  kind  of 
traditional)  providential  protector  of  freedom  and  liberty,  because  in 
1818  the  first  straggle  for  liberty  in  Vienna  had  commenced  at  the 
Aula  of  the  University,  because  the  first  victim  for  freedom  and 
liberty  on  March  13  was  a  student,  whose  name  even  to-day «  fifty 
fears  after  the  event,  livee  in  popular  ballads,  and  because  the 
^*  Studenten  Legion  *'  of  that  period,  the  armed  student  corps  for  the 
defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  expressed  in  an  ideal  form  the 
active  opposition  against  the  absolutiatic  form  of  Government  until 
then  known  in  Austria,  And  so  it  happens  that  even  to-day  the 
Austrian,  notwithstanding  his  '^  constitutional  Government/'  notwith- 
standing his  Beichsrat  (Parliament)  and  his  seventeen  local  Diets,  and 
with  all  his  laws  concerning  responsibility  of  Cabinet  Ministers  to 
Parliament  and  other  Constitutional  laws,  all  *'  in  black  and  white^'' 
looks  up  to  the  **  ^Studenten  **  when  freedom  and  liberty  are  really 
threatened.  To  us  in  England  all  this  may  appear  very  strange  and 
incomprehensible,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied*  There  is  in  the 
Austrian  Eeichsrat  a  member  who  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  as  a 
clever  speaker  and  as  a  very  sound  lawyer ;  but  his  real  claim  to  his 
great  popularity  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
surviving  "  Legionairea "  of  the  Studenten  Legion  of  1848.  His 
participation  in  the  glorious  revolution  "as  a  student"  counts  much 
more  in  his  favour  than  all  his  triumphs  in  the  courts  of  justice  or  in 
Parliament  Besides^  the  idea  of  a  strike  generally  is  that  the 
strikers  will,  or  at  least  ought,  to  benefit  by  the  strike,  and  that  their 
uppressors  should  be  made  to  suffer  by  means  of  the  strike.  But  by 
be  strike  of  the  German  students  at  the  Austrian  universities  only 
be  students  themselves  could  suffer,  as  they  might  have  *^  lost  '*  the 
Semester  *'  in  their  academical  index.  The  professor  whom  the 
students  would  not  allow  to  lecture  can  suffer  no  harm  through  the 
^atudents'  strike.  Such  unselfish,  though  Quixotic  behaviour  always 
Ikppeals  to  the  minds  of  the  masses,  who  are  not  used  to  see  such 
Emselfishneas  on  the  part  of  those  who  govern  them.  The  students 
^•re  therefore  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  "  people,'*  and  the  man- 
darins in  office  do  not  care  to  fan  the  popular  flame.  They  pretended 
at  first  to  "  look  fierce/'  but  after  a  few  days  of  palavering  they  gave 
in  by  closing  the  universities  for  this  **  Semester/'  without  the  usual 
dire  consequences  in  the  students'  academical  curriculum. 
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After  haviBg  tried  to  explain  to    English    rdadera    the    gei 
ajBpects  of  the  case  of  the  German  students  in  Aostria    T  wi!!   now 
proceed  to  give  the  actual  details  of  the  strife. 

The  Germta  Btadents  at  the  univerBities  and  other  high  schools 
(Hochechule  University)  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Oratz  and  lane  brack 
decided  neither  to  attend  the  lectnres  of  their  professors  nor  to  allow 
the  professors  to  lecture  unless  the  decree  concerning  the  wearing  of 
"  couleors ''  in  public  should  be  withdrawn  within  a  given  date, 
which  was  fixed  by  the  stndents.  Riotous  meetings  and  general 
**  hubbub  '*  at  the  lecturing  theatres  themselves  were  the  means  of 
carrying  these  deciBions  of  the  students  into  effect.  Hie  Liberal  and 
Progressist  newspapers  of  course  applauded  this  action  of  the  stndents^ 
but  even  the  reactionary  linchsurhr  considered  the  excitement  of  tba 
students  quite  intelligible  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  an  ancient 
privilege,  the  legality  of  which  the  Statthalter  of  Bohemia  had 
emphasised  in  the  Diet,  should  within  a  few  days  after  this  authori- 
tative statement  have  been  suspended  by  the  poHoe.  This  newspaper^ 
which  recalled  the  fact  that  the  Radical  National  movement  bad  found 
some  of  its  most  effective  promoters  among  the  students,  warned  the 
authorities  against  the  adoption  of  strong  repressive  measores.  The 
FremdenblcUt  (the  organ  of  the  Government),  while  not  concealing  its 
disapproval  of  the  prohibition,  seriously  advised  the  students  not  tso 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  use  of  to  promote  the  aims  of  the 
extreme  German  Nationalists,  whose  ultimate  object  was  frankly  dia- 
closed  in  the  address  delivered  by  the  pan-Germanic  champion,  Hen- 
Wolf,  at  the  Leitmeritz  academic  conference, 

A  Ministerial  Council  was  held  in  Vienna^  at  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  question  of  the  students*  strike  was  considered.  The 
conference  of  the  rectors  of  the  various  universities  met  and  decided 
to  recommend  the  Government  to  suspend  the  lectures  for  a  time 
without  closing  the  universities. 

When  the  day  for  withdrawing  of  the  obnoxious  decree  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  students  had  passed,  all  other  Austrian  aniversities 
entered  into  a  cartel  with  the  German  university  students  in 
Prague. 

The  German  students^  who  had  collected  en  masse  in  the  hall  of 
the  Vienna  University  at  an  early  hour,  succeeded  by  noisy  demon- 
strations in  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  professors  to  perform  their 
duties.  A  couple  of  hours  later  a  free  fight  occurred  between 
Germans  and  Slavs.  A  number  of  Slavs  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  hall,  while  others  appealed  to  the  rector  for 
protection.  The  university  officials  having  failed  to  restore  order, 
the  rector  himself  addressed  the  German  students*  He  informed 
them  that  all  demonstrations  were  forbidden,  and  begged  them  to 
leave  the  premises  quietly,  which  they  accordingly  did*     A  atrcmg 
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force  of  police  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  univeraity. 
The  lectorea  at  the  Anatomical  Iustitate«  where  a  stadent  was 
eerionaly  wounded  in  a  fight  with  stickSj  and  at  the  chemical 
laboratory  were  brought  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  Btmilar  manifes- 
tationfi.  Less  violent  proceedings  at  Brfinn  were  saooeasfnl  in 
achieving  the  same  object.  At  Gratz  the  students  simply  invited  the 
profesaora  not  to  hold  any  lectures,  a  request  to  which  the  latter 
acceded. 

The  rectors  of  the  various  universities  were  empowered  to  suspend 
the  lectures  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  fortnight  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion* The  authorities  of  the  Vienna  University  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  permission  by  interrupting  the  courses  in  certain 
faculties  for  a  week.  The  Technical  High  School  had  also  been 
closed  until  further  notice.  It  was  expected  that  the  example  of 
these  institutions  would  be  followed  at  Prague.  This  measure,  which 
was  intended  to  have  a  punitive  character,  would  seem  to  have  led  to 
the  end  which  the  students  themselves  had  in  view — namely^  a 
temporary  suspension  of  work  at  the  German  academic  institutions. 
The  Vienna  University  also  threatened  to  proceed  against  the  oSendera 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  regulations* 

The  German  students  at  Prague,  who  formed  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  received  telegraphic  messages  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment not  only  from  the  Kaiserstadt  and  other  Austrian  towns,  such  as 
BrQnn,  Gratz,  Innsbruck  and  Leoben,  but  also  from  Germany*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  protesting  Slav  students  in  Vienna  likewise 
received  expressions  of  approval  from  Csech  colleagues  at  Prague  and 
Bruan  and  fmm  Slovene  students  at  Qratz.  One  result  of  the  strike 
baa  been  to  bring  about  the  union  of  all  the  clubs  and  societies  into 
which  the  German  students  of  Prague  are  divided,  including  the 
rival  Liberal  and  German  National  groups.  The  members  of  these 
various  organisations  novir  assemble  at  the  same  houses  of  call,  and 
even  sit  there  at  the  same  tables,  a  thing  which  has  not  occurred  for 
years.  A  similar  fraternisation  of  the  Liberals  and  German  Nation- 
alists at  the  Vienna  University  has  been  welcomed  with  the  liveliest 
eatisfaction  amongst  the  students  in  Vienna. 

The  Socialist  students  of  Prague  have  not  joined  the  strike.  A 
fiimilar  course  has  been  observed  by  the  Socialists  at  the  Vienna 
University,  who  justified  their  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  move- 
ment was  of  a  predominantly  national  character.  The  rector  of  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Prague  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a 
cumber  of  the  Czech  students  of  that  institution  had  declared  their 
intention  to  support  their  German  colleagues  in  the  decision  not  to 
fbttend  the  lecturee.  They  had  for  years  past  lived  in  harmony  with 
their  German  fellow  students^  and  did  not  now  propose  to  leave  them 
in  the  lurch  in  a  question  of  such  importance. 
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The  official  eornmuniqift^  as  to  the  int*>mew  which  took 
between  the  Aastriaii  Premier  and  the  tmiversit]^  rectors,  after  the 
conference  held  by  the  latter,  contains  neither  explanation  nor  defenca 
of  the  course  pnrsned  by  the  aDthorities  in  Prague,  who  first  emphii^ 
aised  the  legality  of  the  privilege  to  wear  club  coloors  and  immediatoly 
afterwards  suspended  it  in  circa  instances  that  gave  their  act  tk& 
appearance  of  a  sQvrender  to  the  mob.  Baron  Gantach  declared  tliai 
the  temporary  prohibition  could  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  hostility  towards  the  German  centres  of  higher  educaf- 
tion.  He  added  that  the  Government  was  detertDined  to  afford  tboa^ 
institutions  in  Prague  the  fall  protection  of  the  State  and  to  defend 
them  against  all  attack.  The  Mioistry,  however*  would  on  no  ao«ittfit 
permit  a  renewal  of  the  turbulent  soenes  which  had  already  taken 
place. 

The  strife,  which  origiually  had  been  only  a  students'  struggle,  led 
to  yery  serious  troubles  in  the  streets  of  Prague  and  other  towaa 
in  Bohemia,  Besides,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  confined  to  llie 
original  prohibition,  but  had  expanded  into  a  question  of  the  Joint 
education  of  the  yarions  nationalities  at  the  existing  uniyersitiea  and 
high  schools.  The  demand  for  separate  educational  facilities  bad  now 
been  reviyed  by  the  Slays  in  a  more  positiye  and  urgent  form,  and 
the  whole  affair  threatened  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  political 
question  of  considerable  importance,  in  which  Teutons  and  Slays  are 
again  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  The  rapidity  of  this  deyelopmeat  of 
affairs  was  of  bad  omen  for  the  success  of  the  Government's  efforts  to- 
bring  about  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  nationalities.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  was  not  diminiehed  by  certain  features  of 
the  present  strike,  such  as  the  boycott  of  Csech  beer  by  the  Germans^ 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Slav  students  in  their  deliberations  to  make  iib& 
of  German,  the  language  in  which  they  are  pursuing  their  etadiea^ 
and  the  only  Austrian  tongue  with  which  they  are  all  acquainted. 
This  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  babel  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
necessity  of  addressing  the  university  authorities  in  Latin.  Indeed^ 
some  obseryers  are  disposed  to  regard  the  importance  acquired  by  thi» 
strike  as  a  symptom  of  that  dangerous  popular  ferment  which,  in 
fayouring  circumstances,  has  been  known  to  deyelop  into  the  revolu- 
tionary temper* 

Although  these  fears  may  prove  groundless,  it  is  impossible  to  denj' 
that  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight  have  greatly  widened  the  breads 
between  Teutons  and  Slavs,  and  contributed  to  destroy  all  hope  of  a* 
compromise  in  the  immediate  future  between  the  nationalitiee  m 
Bohemia.  The  opinion  expressed  in  German  circles  that  a  withdrawal 
of  the  Prague  prohibition,  together  with  the  promised  revision  of  tlie 
more  oppressive  stipulations  of  the  language  ordinances^  would  iDdooe 
the  parties  composing  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  abandon   theii* 
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obfltrnctive  tactics  seems  hardly  justified*  A  similar  effect  was 
expected  from  the  fall  of  the  Badeni  Cabinet*  The  incideotB  of  th^ 
past  tew  weeks  have  tmqaestionably  intensified  the  longing  of  both 
raoea  to  be  rid  of  each  other,  the  desire  for  a  severance  as  complete 
as  possible  of  all  connection  and  a  cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  the 
hostile  nationality.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cry  of  **  Away 
from  Prague !  "  raised  a  short  time  ago  among  the  Germans  of 
Bohemia  was  ol  popular  origin.  The  proposal  was  to  transfer  the 
Oerman  University  and  high  schools  from  the  Bohemian  capital  to 
one  of  the  German  centres,  which  would  thus  be  converted  into  the 
capital  of  German  Bohemia.  This  saggestion  originated  less  in  any 
consideration  of  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  the  scheme  than 
in  an  uncontrollable  outburst  of  the  chronic  impatience  created  by  a 
condition  of  afifaira  that  had  been  aggravated  beyond  endurance 
by  the  recent  disturbances  in  Prague.  The  references  which  have 
been  made  to  the  students*  strike  in  some  of  the  provincial  Diets 
show  that  this  desire  is  also  strongly  felt  by  the  Slavs,  and  has 
acquired  fresh  vigour  and  more  definite  form  through  the  present 
agitation. 

The  centre  of  this  new  movement  is  the  Diet  of  Camiola,  a  pro- 
vince which  has  no  university  of  its  own.  There  a  motion  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Slovene  majority  c^ling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Slovene  university  at  Laibach.  "  Away  from  Gratz  ! "  **  Away  from 
Vienna ! "  are  the  watchwords  of  the  majority  in  the  Laibach  Landtags 
who,  it  is  said,  purpose  appealing  to  the  members  of  all  the  Slav  Diets 
to  combine  with  the  object  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Ministry  in  this  direction.  A  similar  desire  for  educational  institu* 
|tions  has  been  expressed  by  the  Czechs  of  Moravia,  who  have  hitherto 
lived  on  much  better  terms  with  their  German  fellow-subjects  than 
live  their  compatriots  in  Bohemia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  German  parties  in  the  Styrian  Diet  at  Gratz  have 
called  upon  the  Government  to  restore  the  normal  activity  of  the 
Oerman  universities  by  giving  ample  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of 
the  legally  recogniBed  privileges  o!  the  students.  The  Italians  are 
neutral*  On  the  other  hand,  two  German  clerical  student  clubs  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  German  Nationalist  majority.  Obviously 
the  position  of  the  Government  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  The  Prim© 
Minister  has  threatened  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  academic  regula- 
lions,  including  the  infiiction  of  pains  and  penalties  upon  offenders. 
The  Slavs  will  certainly  endeavour  to  keep  him  strictly  to  his  word. 
The  Germans,  for  their  part,  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  lime  have  given  the  Premier  clearly  to  under- 
emd  that  the  whole  nationality  is  on  the  side  of  the  students.  Indeed , 
'they  warn  him  that  in  this  instance  a  continuance  of  the  prohibition 
and  a  resort  to  severe  measures  agaiast  the  students  might  have  the 
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Bazne  fatal  resnlts  for  the  present  MiniBtry  as  had  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  language  ordinances  for  the  Badeni  Cabinet. 

As  nsnal  in  Austria,  the  Emperor  had  to  be  brought  in  as  the  dtu» 
ex  machind  to  save  the  situation.  It  is  stated  that^  on  the  advice  of 
the  venerable  and  popular  monarch,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  cloee  the 
present  **  Semester  "  at  the  universities  under  certain  conditions,  which 
are  somewhat  severe  against  recalcitrant  students  in  future^  but  whicb 
do  not  punish  the  students  with  the  loss  of  the  "  Semester.^  Thus,  aftev 
all,  victory  remains  with  the  students. 

S.  SCHIDBOWITZ. 


THE   FAILURE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


IN  olden  times  an  obscore  god  named  AJqb  Locotms  once  unex- 
pectedly delivered  an  oracle  which  proved  absolutely  trae  and 
exceedingly  beneBcial,  wherenpon  a  temple  was  erected  in  his  honour 
by  a  grateful  people,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  to  do  him  reverence 
and  be  guided  by  his  wisdom.  But  from  that  day  forth  he  was 
struck  dumb  and  helpless.  In  cur  days  a  similar  story  can  be  told 
of  our  firm,  patriotic,  and  far-seeing  Government,  from  which  mar- 
vellous exploits  were  conGdently  expected  in  the  sphere  of  foreign 
politics.  The  Cabinet  might — it  was  felt — prove  a  trifle  weak  or 
disappointing  on  this  or  that  question  of  domestic  legislatioti,  but 
whenever  or  wherever  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  at  stake, 
absolute  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  ite  foresight  in  anticipating, 
and  its  firmness  in  coping  with,  any  and  every  difficalty  that  might  arise. 
Such  was  the  popular  belief.  The  facts,  however,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  justified  it.  And  very  fateful  facts  they  are.  Never  before  in 
this  century,  at  least,  has  the  Britiah  Empire  been  in  such  serious 
danger  as  to-day,  despite  the  frequent  boast  that  our  means  of  defence 
are  most  efficient  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  our  Government  not 
only  disposes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament,  bat  has  a 
united  people  outaide  at  its  beck  and  call,  ready  aod  even  anxious  to 
lend  it  every  conceivable  assiatance.  Great  Britain,  the  very  essenoe 
of  whoee  existence  is  foreign  commerce,  is  being  gradually  ousted 
out  of  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world ;  her  political  prestige  has  so 
completely  disappeared  that,  whenever  her  Government  *'puts  its  foot 
down/'  foreignera  laugh  and  tell  us  truly  that  the  attitude  is  assumed  the 
better  to  spring  backwards ;  territory  purchased  with  the  life  blood  of 
her  best  men  is  being  frittered  away  in  *^  graceful  concessions  '* 
leading  to  further  losses,  and  now  even  the  very  conditions  essential  to 
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commercial  eipansLon  are  being  delibentelj  and  svetemitically  destroyed 
by  oar  pn-LiEg  ri-ala,  whLe  the  >:»Tereign,  the  Heir  Apparent  and  the 
Prime  ilLriir^er  are  eij:)jlr:g  r'::*  hospitality  of  osr  aggresEora.  And  to 
call  for  an  ^rxplanaticii  of  thia  deplcrable  state  of  thioga  is  to  offimd 
and  embarrass  the  Cabinet :  SEappirh  aniwers  are  returned  to  pertinent 
qaestions  aid  the  Minister,  who  pcmpccsly  spoke  yesterday  of  the  Govern- 
ment's iritenticn  of  safegTiarding  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  the 
cost  of  war,  airily  explains  away  to-day  the  obTiona  meaning  of  his 
utterances,  and  may  point  ^o-:norrow  with  pride  at  the  temporary 
maintenance  of  some  one  of  onr  threatened  rights  as  a  great  and 
glorious  victory  of  British  diplomacy.  The  public,  too,  despite  its 
sadden  outbursts  of  indignation  and  impulses  of  patriotism,  is  at  times 
too  apt  to  accept  the  Gcvemment's  oracular  silence  as  proof  of  deep 
laid  plan?,  and  to  clutch  at  claptrap  phrases  as  trustworthy  pledges  of, 
or  excellent  substitutes  for,  a  sound  and  safe  system  of  policy.  The 
Cabinet  treats  the  Press  which  has  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  much 
as  Frederick  the  Great  dealt  with  his  critics  when  he  said :  *'  My 
people  are  free  to  speak  and  write  as  they  wish,  provided  always  that 
I  remain  free  to  act  as  I  please.*'  And  in  a  constitutional  State 
nobody  seems  reFponsible  for  blunders  which  are  more  disastrous 
than  crimes. 

The  fact  can  now  no  longer  be  dissembled  that  for  a  number  of  yeus 
the  Empire  has  been  living  upon  its  political  capital  while  the  people  has 
been  lustily  applaading  with  British  optimism  the  successive  GoYem- 
mentfi,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  whose  ingenuity  led  them  to  hit  npon 
such  a  practical  method  of  solving  formidable  problems.  In  Asia, 
Africa,  America  and  Madagascar,  France  has  ridden  rough-shod  over 
British  rights,  most  of  which,  until  they  were  actually  encroached  upon, 
were  solemnly  declared  by  the  Government  and  implicitly  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  inalienable.  And  as  they  successively  disappeared 
in  the  form  of  graceful  concessions,  we  were  authoritatively  assured  that 
we  had  reason  to  feel  grateful  that  things  were  no  worse  and  might 
console  ourselves  by  taking  stock  of  the  population  and  territory  that 
still  remained  to  us.  At  times  the  process  was  slightly  diversified  hy 
a  resolute  Ministerial  speech  or  even  a  warlike  phrase,  but  ooncesaiooB 
went  on  for  ever,  and  the  introductory  menaces  merely  exposed  us  to 
ridicule.  It  was  thus  that  loud-sounding  threats  with  which  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  Turkey  would  feel  terrified^  were  succeeded  bj 
pious,  prayerful  and  bootless  appeals  to  a  distant  Providence,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  scorn  of  foreign  peoples  who  discovered  in  onr 
bluster  an  unerring  symptom  of  the  real  weakness  of  our  diplomacy, 
which  they  shrewdly  resolved  to  put  to  profit.  And  now  despite  our 
powerful  navy  and  strong  Government  majority,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  not  with  any  ordinary  political  diflSculty,  not  with  tbib 
necessity  of  sacrificing  this  disputed  right  or  conceding  that  Buper* 
fluous  privilege,  but  with  a  chronic  crisis  which  afiects   the   fotora 
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of  the  Empire  and  the  nation,  and  may  inflict  incalcnlable  disaster 
npon  both. 

It  would  be  amusing,  were  the  issues  less  serious,  to  piece  together 
the  conflicting  statements  by  means  of  which  every  new  act  of  foreign 
aggression  was  represented  as  having  been  foreseen,  neatralised,  or 
€ven  desired  by  oar  Foreign  Office,  ^d  to  endeavour  to  conjure  up 
before  the  mind*s  eye  the  monstrous  plans  which  this  special  pleading 
presupposes.  Thus,  one  day  we  learn  that  Germany  has  claimed  and 
obtained  a  lease  of  Kiao  Chao  on  grounds  which  can  hardly  be 
described  as  decent  pretexts,  and  that  our  Foreign  Oflice,  whose  aim 
it  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  has  been  caught 
napping.  Thereupon  the  Press  expresses  the  hope  that  an  emphatic 
protest  and  substantial  compensation  may  atone  for  official  lack  of 
foresight.  Next  day  we  are  calmed  by  the  announcement  that» 
although  Germany  had  undoubtedly  done  a  clever  and  lucrative 
stroke  of  business,  it  was  accomplished  with  the  previous  knowledge 
and  consent  of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  whose  policy  in  pdto  will 
astonish  and  delight  the  country — in  a  day  or  two.  Then  the  public 
was  disappointed  to  discover  that  the  series  of  statesmanlike  acta 
which  were  to  have  been  revealed  by  the  political  artist  resolved 
themselves  into  Buddhistic  resignation  to  the  inevitable  aod  Christian 
latitude  that  matters  were  no  worse.  Later  on  we  learned  that 
Providence  had,  indeed,  proved  favourable,  for  Kiao  Chao  and  the 
'Concessions  that  accompanied  it,  like  the  British  territories  which 
were  abandoned  to  France  in  Africa,  are  utterly  worthless,  nay,  worse 
than  worthless ;  and  that  Germany  has  bought  a  white  elephant, 
wbUe  our  clever  statesmen  are  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  her 
suicidal  simplicity.  The  people  in  this  case  remind  one  of  the  ilU 
starred  Gil  Bias  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  who  held  that  blood 
is  not  essential  to  life,  and  that  pare  hot  water  is  an  excellent 
fiubstitate.  And  then  comes  the  incredible  intelligence  that  France, 
'having  treated  our  territory  in  West  Africa  as  her  own,  our  treaties 
as  wast«  paper,  and  our  threats  as  pointless  jokes,  coolly  informs 
our  Government  that  she  cannot  think  of  receding,  or  even  serioudy 
discassing  the  question,  until  the  elections  have  been  manipulated 
and  a  new  Cbambor  convoked ;  whereupon  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Prime  Minister  accept  the  hospitality  of  our  aggressors 
— ^by  way  of  showing  that  this  country  cannot  be  injured  and  iosulted* 
with  impunity. 

The  next  scene  in  this  imperial  tragi-comedy  reveals  the  real  Simon 
Pare,  Russia,  advancing  and  expanding  in  China,  sublimely  ignoring 
our  recognised  interests,  established  rights,  and  our  vigorous  resolu- 
tions to  defend  them.  Lord  Salisbury,  suddenly  awaking  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  danger  that  had  been  foreseen  for  years  by  evety 
journalist,  but  unable  now  to  hinder  it,  asked  the  Tsung  U  Tamen  to 
proclaim  Ta-Lien-Wan  a  treaty  port.     China,  who  can  concede  whole 
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provmces  to  the  strong,  bot  caanot  eren  open  a  port  to  the  weak 
iracilUtiDg,  blaadljr  refases;  whereapon  scrnpuloas  respect  for  her 
mdependence  moved  oar  experienoed  gtatesmen  Dot  only  to  withdrmir 
the  demand,  bnt  to  embody  an  apology  in  the  diplomatic  assaranoo  that 
no  anch  c!aim  had  e^er  been  seriously  preferred.  Forthwith  liassiat 
whose  professed  respect  for  China's  independence  is  nnsnrpiassed  by 
onr  own,  rightly  refusing  to  allow  bashfalness  to  stand  in  the  w&y  of 
statesmanship,  claimed  Ta-Lien- Wan,  and  explained,  with  a  frankneas 
which  we  might  profitably  imitate,  that  she  would  brook  no  n&fafaL 
Politicians  and  journalists  thereupon  fancied  that  the  net  restilt  of 
onr  unfortunate  advance  and  retreat  might  be  criticised  as  a  blondar 
and  lamented  as  a  defeat.  But  their  pessimism  was  soon  shown  t& 
be  imaginary :  Lord  Salisbury,  it  was  explained,  possessed  an  esoteric 
as  well  as  a  public  policy,  and  he  had  secretly  metamorphoeed  an 
apparent  reverse  into  a  manifest  triumph,  and  this  without  the  bluff 
and  bluster  which  compose  the  cheap  halo  of  second-rate  politicians ; 
he  had  induced  or  compelled  Russia  to  modify  her  plan  and  to  giro 
''  a  written  assurance"  that,  if  she  should  lea^e  or  appropriate  T«^ 
Lien- Wan,  it  would  only  be  on  the  express  condition  of  its  remaintogf 
a  free  port ;  and  as  this  is  the  precise  form  of  port  which  is  bett 
suited  to  British  interests,  the  result  attained  by  onr  diptomacy 
deserved  to  bo  htuied  with  joy  and  gratitude*  So  complete,  indeed, 
was  this  arrangement^  and  so  satisfactory  this  written  guarantee,  that 
Lord  Salisbury  could  say  that  Ta-Lien-Wan  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings there  interested  him  no  more.  The  mild  remonstrances  with 
which,  a  day  or  two  later,  the  nation  received  the  authoritative  and 
astounding  statement  that  Russia  had  given  no  assurance  whatever^ 
written  or  verbal,  that  she  would  allow  Ta- Lien-Wan  to  remain  a  free 
port,  bears  stronger  testimony  to  the  phlegmatic  forbearance  of  Britona 
than  to  the  qualifications  of  the  experienced  statesmen  to  whom  thej 
have  entrusted  the  conduct  of  their  Empire. 

The  alarm  caused  by  this  and  by  a  series  of  still  more  banefa 
blunders  was  immeasurably  less  than  the  issues  involved  would  warrant. 
Unfortunately  the  threads  of  foreign  politics  are  so  many  and  com- 
plicated, and  their  consequences  so  seldom  immediate  and  tangible, 
that  the  public  cannot  be  blamed  for  exhibiting  that  lack  of  foreaight 
and  acumen  which  characterises  without  disqualifying  onr  pidd 
professional  statesmen.  It  is  deplorable,  doubtless,  but  inevitable, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  should  be  easily  calmed  by  the  soothiog 
powder  of  "  soft  sawder/'  with  which  Ministerial  orators  are  sq 
abundantly  provided.  But  it  is  surely  permiEsible  to  ask  and  impera- 
tive to  learn  why,  if  the  interests  of  the  Empire  require  that 
Ta*Lien-Wan  should  be  maintained  as  a  free  port,  the  Minister 
whose  duty  it  was  to  accomplish  this  object,  should  have  pablioljp 
and  prematurely  announced  that  its  fate  had  ceased  to  interest  him. 
Either  Lord  Salisbury  possesEed  a  written  acsurance  from  Buaaia  oil 
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"the  sobjecti  or  be  did  Dot.  Undoabted  facts  haye  sbown  tbat  he  did 
not ;  and  his  deliberate  affirmation  makes  it  equally  certain  tbat  be 
believed  he  did.  It  ia  fair  to  inqnire  what  explanation  can  be 
suggested  of  the  genesis  of  this  dangerous  delusion,  which  shall  not 
prove  at  the  same  time  a  complete  condemnation  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
farthered. 

But  even  if  the  ''  assurance  **  had  been  written^  as  Lord  Salisbury 
fondly  fancied,  can  the  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Office  honestly  ask  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  accept  such  a  paper  guarantee  as  a  fair 
and  valuable  substitute  for  a  treaty  port  kept  open  by  an  independent 
China  ?  There  is  not  an  intelligent  individual  in  this  country,  or  out 
of  it,  who  seriously  believes  that  any  such  promise  would  be  found 
reconcilable  with  the  development  of  Hussia's  plans  in  China;  nor  is 
there  any  experienced  politician  who  would  venture  to  blame  her 
for  carr]^ng  out  her  plans  irrespective  of  the  promise.  The  engage- 
ments given  about  Central  Asia,  the  story  of  Batoum,  and  the  history 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  are  political  efiects  of  causes  which  still  continue 
operative.  Yet  a  responsible  Government  seriously  asks  the  Empire 
to  invest  its  future  prospects  in  a  paper  which  in  a  couple  of  years  is 
certain  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  dees  not  even 
exist ! 

But  Russia  a  action  in  China  neither  began  nor  ended  here.  The 
Tsar's  advisers,  who  have  carefully  thought  out  a  policy,  take  the  bee 
line  to  reach  the  goal.  They  first  obtained  the  right  of  constrocting 
a  rail  fray  across  Manchuria,  of  defending  it  by  Cossacks  and  of  eiclnd- 
ing  Britons  from  all  direct  participation  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
newly  opened  up  territory.  This  extensive  province  rich  in  minerals 
and  other  natural  resources  will  henceforth  be  politically  a3  completely 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia  as  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  com* 
mercially  as  eftectually  closed  to  British  trade  as  Kazan  or  Samarcand. 
The  circumstance  that  all  these  changes  were  planned  and  carried  out 
by  Russian  diplomacy  without  being  foreseen  and  counteracted^  or  at 
least  beneficially  modified,  by  British  statesmanship  would  suggest 
painful  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  further  supporting  the  present 
Government,  were  it  not  that  other  contingencies  much  more  duigerous 
and  improbable  have  since  then  become  acoompliahed  facts,  which 
transform  doubt  to  certitude  and  intensify  fear  to  alarm.  The  Foreign 
Oflice  publicly  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  subsequent 
negotiations  going  on  between  Russia  and  China  on  matters  which  are 
known  to  aSect  profoundly  and  permanently  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  despite  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  **  written 
aasuranoe/'  the  plea  is  as  worthy  of  credence  as  of  condemnation. 
Our  Government's  nsive  request  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  for 
information  might  be  aptly  likened  to  the  attempt  of  a  general  in  war 
time  to  obt^  from  the   enemy's  ataff  intelligence  of  their  plan  of 
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campaign.  The  reply  whicli  the  question  provoked  from  Connf 
Muravieff'  embodied  a  severe  but  sound  leBson  in  the  rudiments  of 
diplomacy,  and  rednced  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire  to  the 
position  of  a  minor  who  waits  in  the  cold  courtyard  while  his  pro- 
perty is  being  divided,  and  hia  prospects  arranged  by  hostile  and 
rapacious  guardians  in  the  cosy  study  upstairs. 

Surely  no  more  cogent  argument  than  that  which  underlies  tbeea 
incredible  but  well  established  facts  has  ever  yet  been  advanced  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  highest  posts  of  Government  since  the 
female  emancipation  movement  was  first  started.  How,  in  the  face 
of  these  rebnflfa,  which  involve  consequences  far  more  disastrous  than 
any  mere  diplomatic  defeat,  people  can  still  aflect  to  believe  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  onr  Government  is,  like  Mrs,  Leo  Hunter's  "  Ode  ta 
an  Expiring  Frog/*  a  genial  performance,  surpasses  human  nnder- 
standing.  A  eadder  atid  sorrier  attempt  to  steer  a  ehip  of  Statd 
through  waters  of  which  every  sandbank  was  distinctly  marked  on  the 
charts,  and  every  rocky  headland  clearly  denoted  by  a  lighthouse,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  even  in  the  histories  of  the  States  which  have 
already  declined  and  fallen.  And  yet  there  is  practically  no  remedy. 
The  Empire  mnst  suffer  that  the  parish  may  prosper.  Orthodoxy  in 
matters  respecting  voluntary  schools  and  county  councils  seems  to 
cover  the  most  grievous  political  sina  of  omission  and  oommia&ion  which 
endanger  the  w^elfare  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  the  system  of  party  government,  and  it  will  probably  have 
to  be  endured  with  patience,  if  not  with  impunity.  And  yet  it 
would  prove  an  incomparable  boon  if,  on  unanimity  of  the  Press  ia 
characterising  the  foreign  policy  of  a  Cabinet  as  a  disastrous  failnrej 
the  resignation  of  Ministers  might  be  expected  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

It  is  folly  to  fancy  that  a  course  of  mismanagement  which  would 
roin  a  private  estate  can  be  applied  with  impunity  to  a  vast  empire 
snrrounded  by  aggressors  whose  avowed  aim  is  to  compass  its  over- 
throw, and  whose  lines  of  action  run  counter  to  the  comity  of  nations. 
If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  could  be  brought  not  merely  to  see,  bat 
to  realise  that  it  is  not  political  prestige,  nor  even  national  honour, 
which  is  at  stake,  but  the  development  of  their  commerce — therefore 
the  very  existence  of  their  Empire — they  would  at  the  same  time 
grasp  the  truth  that  exceptional  diseases  call  for  exceptional  remedies^ 
and  would  take  efficacious  means  of  announcing  the  admitted  fact  that 
the  present  Government  no  longer  represents  the  nation.  What  onr 
pushing  rivals  are  now  seeking  to  accompliEh  is  this :  figuratively 
they  are  constructing  a  cage  or  palisade  around  the  British  Empire, 
within  which  we  have  freedom  of  motion  for  a  time,  bat  whose  dimen- 
sions, even  if  tbey  were  not  destined  to  grow  gradually  leea,  as  in 
Africa,  we  shall  have  outgrown  in  a  certain  nnmber  of  years.  \\Tiat 
policy  has  our  Foreign  Office  to  oppose  to  this  ?  A  categorical  denial  of 
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'  the  shvtement,  a  couiteous  reliauce  upoQ  the  friendship  of  France  and 
IvUSBia,  ard  a  conviction  that  an  amicable  arrangement  can  be  arrived 
ftl     NoW|  it  is  impoGsible  not  to  see  that  the  motives  which  for  years 

^kave  governed  Hnasia's  policy  are  aa  incompatible  with  this  hopeful 
liew  as  the  facts  into  which  that  policy  has  been  translated.  More- 
over, the  Government  is  not  infallible;  it  may  err;  and  the  issnes 
are  ao  fatefal  that  a  single  error  may  prove  irreparable.  Supposing, 
no^,  that  this  officially  hopeful  bypDthesis  shoald  prove  as  erroneous 
as  most  of  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  late 

gjreara,  who  will  then  be  responsible  for  the  irreparable  loss  to  the 
aation  and  the  Empire  ? 

There    are    two  kinds  of  data  which  allow  ns  to  judge    of  the 

Lprobable  correctness  of  the  Government's  calcolations ;  one  is  drawn 
Irom  its  previous  forecasts,  and  the  other  from  the  intrinsic  likeli- 
of  the  supposition  itself.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  former. 
The  Parliamentary  Bpakesman  of  the  Foreign  Office  publicly  laid  it 
down  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  call  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  China,  and  there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  in  the 

'country.  The  proposition  is  so  self-evident  that  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous expressly  to  assert  it.  Still,  no  Government  endowed  with 
average  common  sense  would  publicly  promulgate  it  as  the  essence  of 

Lits  policy  in    the   Far  East,  unless  it  possessed   strong  grounds  for 

•believing  that  it  could  be  succeasfally  carried  out*  Certainly  no 
Minister  in  his  senses  would  proclaim  it  on  the  eve  of  an  event  calcu- 

Llated  to  jirove  the  belief  a  deludon  and  the  policy  a  chimeara.     Well, 

^the  present  Government  officially  accepted  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  declaring  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  required  the 
maintenance  of  China's  independence.  And  when,  twenty- four  hours 
later,  intelligence  was  received  to  the  effect  that  Russia  had  peremp^ 
torily  demanded  and  shown  a  determination  to  obtain  the  virtual 
annexation  of  a  rich  province  in  Northern  China,  that  same  Government 
explained  that,  although  the  Parliamentary  resolution  had  undoubtedly 
in  view  the  China  that  we  all  have  in  mind,  it  did  not  apply  to  the 

I  whole  of  China,  and  certainly  not  to  any  part  that  Russia  might  be 
found  to  have  appropriated,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  take  *  independence"'  to  mean  political  independence,  seeing  that 
it  could  only  signify  **  commercial  independence.^'  Now  what,  it  may 
be  reasonably  asked,  is  **  commercial  '*  as  difetiDgnished  and  divorced 

[from  political  independence  ?  Let  us  have  any  one  concrete  instance 
of  it.  Would  Madagascar  suit  the  case?  Is  word -juggling  of  the 
kind  that  proves  the  identity  of  a  horse- chestnut  with  a  chestnut 
horse  to  be  substituted  for  a  safe  and  serious  policy  ?  What  would 
be  thought  and  said  of  a  journalist  who  should  stake  his  reputation 
on  a  similar  quibble  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the  comical  cat  described 
in  **  Alice  in  Wonderland^**  of  which  every  limb  and  feature  dis- 
appeared, legs^  head  and   body,  but  whose  curious  smile  remained. 
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And  the  Government,  whose  calculations  on   matters  of  the  gmt 
import  prove  thns  disastrously  erroneoaa,  asks  the  country  to  stake  ito^ 
future  welfare  on  the  anticipated  correctness  of  a  similar  calcal 
which  is  even  le^s  probable. 

Take  another  instance,  lees  calamitoos  but  equally  instruetive*  Mr. 
George  Curson  recently  described,  in  that  breezy  off-hand  manoc 
which  is  so  chsracteristic  of  professional  Empire^builders,  the  tenor  < 
the  treaty  concladed  with  Menelek  of  Abyssinia,  whereby  be  iOGidi 
tally  mentioned  that  a  slight  rectification  of  the  NegUB*8  frontiers  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  British  Government.  Suddenly  a  watchfolj 
member  of  Parliament  arises  and  inquires  whether  this  triSing  rectt^ 
fication  does  not  loclude  a  matter  of  some  15,000  mUes  ceded  by  this 
country  to  **  the  black  man/'  to  which  he  replies,  with  truly  imperial 
insouciance,  that  he  does  not  know  exactly,  but  fancies  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  that.  How  foreigners  must  feel  awed  by  the  lavish 
largesse  of  this  imperial  aumunUr^  and  Englishmen  feel  pleased  witkj 
his  thoroughness !  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  painful  incident 
the  "  written  assurance "  from  Hussia  with  which  Lord  Saltsbury 
calmed  the  nation's  excitement  and  proclaimed  it3  intereste  safe- 
guarded  ?  In  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  blunders  and  lamentable 
miscalculations,  is  it  reasonable  to  demand^  and  would  it  not  be  suicidal 
to  profess,  con&dence  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  responsible  for 
them  ? 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  second  order  of  data  dravm  from  the 
inherent  probability  of  the  supposition  that  we  may  rely  upon 
friendship  of  France  and  Russia,  put  perfect  trust  in  their  promises,  i 
come  to  an  amicable  arraogemeLt,  If  there  be  anything  hopeful  in  a 
line  of  policy  which  has  these  objects  for  its  goal,  it  should  and  would 
have  been  attained  long  ago.  If  there  be  any  one  statement  which 
has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  ever  since  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
it  is  tbis^  that  Lord  Salisbary  was  bent  upon  acquiring  the  cordial  J 
friendship  of  France  and  Russia,  and  was  determined  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  accomplish  his  object.  His  intention  was  approved  by  the 
Press  and  applauded  by  the  people  ;  the  more  than  liberal  conceeaion 
which  he  signed  away  to  France  and  the  invitation  which  his  colleagae 
gave  to  Rossia  to  seise  an  ice-free  port  were  condoned  by  the  natioo 
which  interpreted  them  as  the  price  paid  for  the  amity  and  goodwill 
of  powerf  al  States  whose  jealousy  had  thus  been  changed  into  friend- 
fehip.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Government 
itself  hugged  the  delusion  which  it  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation ;  and  confident  that  we  could  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  oi; 
rivals,  it  neither  reckoned  with  nor  provided  for  the  amazing  chanj 
of  scene  which  has  now  revolutionised  the  political  world.  Otherwise, 
who  will  undertake  to  explain  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  have  not 
acquired  the  goodwill  of  France  and  Russia,  nor  the  alliance  of  any 
other  Powers,  no?  yet  that  degree  of  strength  in  isolation  which  would 
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ive  enabled  the  Government  to  vindicate  our  rights  against  any 
combination  ?  Instead  of  an  intelligible  policy  on  any  one  of  these 
lines,  we  had  talk  of  friendship  with  France  and  Bosaia,  talk  of 
resisting  systematic  encroachments  on  oar  rights,  talk  of  written 
gnarantees  and  verbal  aaaurances,  talk  of  commercial  development 
and  prospective  prosperity  ontil  a  deliberate  and  it  may  be  a  sac- 
ce^sfcil  scheme  to  undermine  the  Empire  was  suddenly  unravelled 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  England  and  the  world ;  and  then  we 
heard  talk  only  of  the  vexatiousnesa  of  Parliamentary  questions. 

On  what  grounds  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  France  and  Russia — for 
the  two  go  together — will  volantarily  abandon  their  schemes  of 
Aggrandisement  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  within  measn re- 
able  distance  of  success  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  beaux  ycux  of  any  of 
oar  statesmen,  nor  yet  as  a  response  to  the  Syren's  song  of  our 
diplomatists.  There  is,  and  can  be,  but  one  ground,  a  qaid  pro  qito : 
Great  Britain  must  make  certain  concessions  to  either  or  both  of  thote 
States  sufficiently  important  to  outweigh  any  advantages  which  they 
might  hope  to  secare  in  spite  of  us.  A  consideration  of  this  kind,  and  ooly 
of  this  kind,  is  capable  of  serving  as  a  safe  basis  for  any  such  trans- 
action* Now,  what  is  this  quidjyro  quo  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  ? 
Acquiescence  in  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  an  ice- free  port?  But  the 
Tsar  has  already  secured  that,  and  much  more  than  that,  without 
Asking  our  assent,  or  even  notifying  his  intention.  The  partition  of 
China  ?  To  agree  to  any  such  proposition  would  be  at  once  disastrous 
and  fruitless.  Disastrons,  because  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  are  really,  and  have  formally  been  proclaimed, 
necessary  to  our  interests ;  and  fruitless  because  the  two  allies  can 
and  will  carve  up  China  to  suit  their  respective  needs  whether  wo 
give  or  withhold  our  asEent.  Can  any  one  point  out  any  other 
inducement  wluch  we  can  offer,  or  any  concession  essential  to  the 
welfare  or  material  to  the  plans  of  France  and  Russia,  which  those 
States  are  powerless  to  acquire  without  our  help  or  assent  ?  Until 
and  unless  that  be  pointed  out,  any  and  every  policy  which  makes 
imperial  interests  dependent  upon  the  friendship  of  our  rivals  is 
devoid  of  actuality  and  fraught  with  danger.  So  long  as  China  was 
independent  and  intact,  it  was  still  possible  to  possess  ourselves 
of  this  condition  indispensable  to  an  amicable  arrangement;  bat, 
instead  of  setting  itself  to  the  task,  the  Government  believed  and 
proclaimed  that  the  friendly  understanding  was  already  an  accom- 
plisbed  fact,  and  not  only  neglected  to  provide  for,  but  refused  even  to 
consider,  the  other  contingency.  And  the  result  of  this  statesmanship 
is  the  present  imperial  crisis.  Even  now,  however,  the  Government 
is  believed  to  entertain  hopes  of  coming  to  an  amicable  nnderstandiug 
with  Russia!  And  yet  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  very  practical* 
businesslike  people, 

A  one-sided  agreement  is  an  impossibility^  and  the  means  of  making 
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it  reciprocal  are  now  wanting*  To  do  this  it  was  indispensabii 
begin  mncb  earlier  in  the  day,  and  to  begin  with  a  plan,  the  aim  of 
which  ehotild  have  been  ta  enable  ourielves  to  supply  eomething  which 
KuBsia  nmst  needs  demand,  and  when  the  psychological  moment 
arrived,  to  supply  it  for  value  received.  This  might  have  entailed  an 
alliance  with  other  Powers,  in  order  to  hinder  iCnsda  from  obtaining 
from  them  at  a  gmaller  price  what  we  dcBired  to  sell  for  the  price  of 
her  friendship ;  it  might  have  meant  a  considerable  increase  ol  our 
navy,  in  order  to  nentralisd  the  sea-power  of  her  allies  on  the  Far 
Eastern  Question  ;  hot,  at  all  events,  the  object  was  well  worth 
striving  for,  and  the  means  of  secaring  it  lay  within  the  reach  of  onr 
Foreign  Office.  Only  one  thing  was  lacking — statesmanship.  Soppose 
for  a  moment  that  as  soon  as  Russia  demanded  a  railway  conoeesioii 
across  Manchuria,  eo  worded  as  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from  aU 
direct  benefit  in  the  opening  np  of  this  province,  Lord  SaUsbnry  had 
recorded  his  veto,  and  followed  it  np  ^ith  a  declaration  that  he  would 
regard  this  transaction  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Bussia 
would  then  have  found  it  worth  her  while  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Great  Britain.  But  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  employ  such  a 
threat,  we  should  have  first  taken  care  either  to  deprive  Russia  of 
Germany's  support,  or  to  oppose  to  the  three  European  allies  another 
combination  of  Powers,  including  Japan  and  Italy,  for  instance. 
Besides  this,  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  menace  was  no 
mere  outburst  of  British  blufiT*  On  those  lines  an  amicable  arrange* 
ment  might  have  been  concluded  with  Russia,  But  to  hope  to 
accomplish  that  object  at  present,  without  possessing  anything  which 
Bnssia  needs  as  an  inducement,  reveals  a  degree  of  sentimentality 
which,  dangerous  in  a  schoolgirl,  is  absolutely  disastrous  in  a  statesF* 
man.  Russia  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  ezpeme  of  concluding 
alliances  and  rewarding  allies  for  the  express  purpose  of  dispensing 
with  Great  Britain's  help,  and  canying  out  her  schemes  in  the  teeth 
of  Great  Britain's  opposition.  And  that  arrangement  has  more  than 
justified  Russia's  wildest  hopes  of  success.  She  has  triumphed  aU 
along  the  line  ;  further  and  greater  victories  await  her  in  a  short 
time ;  without  the  loss  of  a  Cossack  or  a  marine  she  is  changing  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  filling  Great  Britain  with  the  gravest  anxiety. 
At  this  conjuncture  British  statesmen  hope  that  by  *'  offering  '*  Bneaia 
a  fraction  of  what  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  take  as  soon  as  she  can 
digest  it,  they  can  induce  her  to  abandon  a  plan  which  is  not  merely 
ambitious  and  feasible,  but  likewise  eminently  patriotic*  And  this  is 
boasted  British  statesmanship  !  There  is  not  a  business  man  in 
London,  or  any  other  part  of  England,  who  would  carry  on,  or  erpeot 
any  one  else  to  conduct,  his  trade  on  lines  like  these ;  and  if  there  be 
such,  they  will  be  taught  a  diiferent  lesson  before  passing  their 
examination  as  bankrupts.  But  Foreign  Office  people  ore  statesmen, 
not  business  men ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  to  work 
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on  bnsiness  principlea.     The  resuU  is  in  evicJeoce;  trae  we  do  not 
call  it  bankroptcy  iq  poUtice.     Bat  what*s  m  a  name  ? 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  consider  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  we  find  that  it  is  unreal  in  its 
floppositione,  rainous  in  ite  results,  and  absolutely  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  those  who  put  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire 
above  the  considerations  of  party,  and  the  shibboleths  of  Pdrliament. 
What  we  sorely  need  at  the  present  grave  crisie  is  not  the  prestige  of 
this  great  marquis  or  that  great  earl,  this  rising  Liberal  or  that 
enlightened  Conservative,  but  a  real  statesman  who  understands  foreign 
politics,  foreign  peoples,  and  foreign  languages,  who  can  adjust  means 
to  ends,  and  fiucoessfally  sjjlve  a  difficnlt  problem  in  Imperial  policy* 
Such  a  man.  be  he  a  Tory,  a  Eadical,  or  an  Independent,  can  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  entire  British  people,  and  will  not  be  troubled 
with  idle  questions  in  Parliament.  A  leader  of  this  calibre  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  Empire,  and  unless  his  services  can  be  speedily 
obtained,  the  state  of  things,  now  critical,  will  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  whatever  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  future  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  there  are  none  for  that  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
arguments  which  I  have  adduced  against  our  present  listless  lack  of 
policy  are  unanswerable ;  and  they  are  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts 
with  which  we  are  confronted  that  he  who  reads  may  run  and  sigh  at 
the  fate  of  the  mightiest  State  of  the  world. 

If  the  policy  of ''  friendly  understandings/*  without  any  serious 
inducements,  were  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  why,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  has  it  not  heretofore  succeeded  ?  Was  Lord  Salisbury  in 
any  way  hampered  in  his  action  ?  Was  he  bound  down  to  any  one 
line  of  policy  ?  Was  he  hindered  by  the  Parliament  or  the  people 
from  making  ample  provision  for  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted  ?  Surely  not.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  interests 
of  the  countiy  and  the  promptings  of  self-respect  would  have  moved 
him  to  resign  a  position  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  inactivity. 
He  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  commercial  and  political  development  of  the  Empire. 
An  understanding  with  Bussia,  or  with  France  and  Russia,  or  with 
Italy  and  Japan,  would  have  been  received  with  universal  applause. 
Did  he  fear  the  unpopularity  of  the  needful  concessions  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  made  concessions  enough  during  those  few  years  to 
have  purchased  the  lasting  friendship  of  half  a  dozen  Powers ;  but 
their  sole  effect  was  to  sharpen  the  appetites  of  our  rivals  for  more. 
And  these  concessions,  be  it  remembered,  took  the  form  not  merely  of 
the  waiving  of  our  claims  to  disputed  or  unexercised  rights,  but  to 
territories  which  were  ours  by  universal  recognition  and  actual 
possession.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  considered  that  the  ''  amicable 
understanding "  with  France  and  HusBia  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  nation  accepted  his  view ;  this  belief  was  so  strongly  rooted 
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that  he  took  no  effective  measares  to  provide  for  the  diffit^alties 
might  arise  were  the  conviction  to  prove  mistaken,  and  now  we  find 
oorselvee  face  to  face  with  a  criaia  for  which  we  are  utterly  unprepared* 
And  by  what  means  does  the  Government  now  propose  to  remedy 
this  critical  state  of  things  ?  By  means  of  a  policy  of  **  amicable 
anderstanding  **  with  France  and  Russia !  And  no  word  of  protest  or 
exclamation  of  surprise  is  heard  from  Conservative,  Liberal ,  or  Inde- 
pendent.  '*  The  Government  is  in,  let  it  have  its  innings,  and  when 
it  has  proved  its  inability  to  oope  with  the  crisis,  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
will  take  its  place/'  Sach  are  the  tactics  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
of  the  State  !  Party  strategy  first  and  imperial  duties  afterwards : 
such  is  the  English  conatitutianal  method  of  governing  an  empire* 

Russian  interests  are  served  in  a  different  way,  A  Foreign 
Secretary  in  that  Empire  has  generally  lived  a  long  time  in  foreigo 
countrieBj  is  familiar  with  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal, 
knows  the  trend  of  their  policy,  and  the  weak  points  not  only  of  that 
policy  but  also  of  the  persons  who  represent  it.  He  has  no  interests 
to  serve  beyond  those  of  the  Empire  as  involved  in  its  external 
relations ;  he  has  no  letters  to  write  on  County  Councils,  no 
speechss  to  make  to  Primrose  Leagues,  no  ill-timed  criticisms  to 
make  of  American  elections;  he  is  not  Prime  Minister  and  party 
leader  as  well  af  Foreign  Secretary;  he  con6nea  himself  to  one 
occupation  and  that  has  been  the  main  pursuit  of  his  whole  life* 
And  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office  successfully.  Tet  Russia's 
points  of  contact  with  foreign  States  are  very  few  and  her  interests 
very  simple,  as  compared  with  ours,  Bat  a  British  Foreign  Secretary 
may  fill  another  arduous  post  simultaneously  with  this  and  take  a 
lively  interest  and  an  active  part  in  elections  and  current  political 
questions  as  well,  with  lamentable  results.  And  when  at  last  he 
retires,  any  one,  it  is  admitted,  who  chances  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet — for  that  is  the  one  great  proof  of  ability  and  the  chief 
qualification  for  the  post—may  take  his  place,  and  as  the  newspapers 
put  it  **  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  will  be  dealt  with  on  precisely 
the  same  system  as  heretofore./'  Exactly.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  from  which  huy  State  could  possibly  suffer*  We  hare 
only  to  compare  the  calm,  resolute  and  highly  artistic  manner 
in  which  Prince  Lobanoff,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world  with  the  stumbling  and 
floundering  and  blundering  of  our  own  Foreign  Office  for  years^  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  party  politician  and  aii 
imperial  statesman.  English  politicians  were  perfectly  right  in 
remarking,  on  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfoni-^ 
Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach,  or^  in  fact,  any  member  of  the  Cabinet 
— except  perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain,  against  whom  France  would 
exercise  her  veto — would  make  a  worthy  successor  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement  and  difficult  not 
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to  wish  it  were  atterlj  false.  All  atatesmen  m&j  be  divided  into 
three  classes  :  those  who  themeelves  discern  the  line  of  policy  required 
by  the  interests  of  their  country ;  those  who,  unable  themseWca  to  think 
it  out,  are  capable  of  recognising  it  when  it  is  proposed  by  others  ;  and 
the  third,  the  moet  namerons  class,  who  can  do  neither.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  British  Empire,  at  this  critical  period  of  its  history, 
should  retain  the  Eervices  of  a  statesman  of  one  of  the  two  first  classes  ? 

Neither  a  trained  statesman  nor  a  good  chessplayer  will  complain 
of  the  methods  of  his  adversary  ;  the  rules  of  both  games  are  estab- 
lished and  known,  and  each  player  is  free  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  them.  Tet  we  find  that  our  statesmen  and  our  journalists  con- 
tinually stigmatise  as  selfish,  ungenerous,  and  even  unfair,  the  methods 
of  France  and  Russia,  who  keep  all  their  colonial  trade  to  themsf^lves, 
while  they  depict  the  efforts  of  our  Government  as  incidents  in  a  noble 
battle  fought  on  the  side  of  commerce,  enlightenment,  and  humanity. 
Now  self-praise  of  this  kind  is  all  the  more  odious  that  it  is  untrue, 
and  foreigners  loathe  the  sight  of  the  slimy  scale  of  the  serpent  of 
hypocrisy.  The  plain  facts  are  these:  whenever  we  annex  a  new 
territory  we  treat  it  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  our  own 
interest0|  and  we  brook  no  interference  not  only  from  our  rivals,  but 
even  from  our  o^ti  colonies.  For  the  moment^  this  happens  to  mean 
that  we  apply  to  it  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  incidentally  there- 
fore annexation  by  Great  Britain  means  opening  up  the  uew  depen- 
dency to  all  nationa  But  only  incidentally  ;  for  if  our  advantage  lay 
in  the  direction  of  protection^  we  should  levy  high  tariffs  on  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  as  other  nationa  do^  and  with  jnst  as  little 
gqueamishnesa. 

The  position  of  France  and  Russia  is  on  all  fours  with  our  own ; 
they  are  guided  in  the  treatment  of  their  dependencies  by  their 
national  interests  and  they  raise  the  standard  of  protection  in  conse- 
quence. Now  if  Great  Britain  is  so  eager  to  look  after  her  own 
advantage  that  she  refuaes  to  modify  her  policy  of  free  trade  even  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  her  colonies  closer,  what  earthly  right  has  she 
to  feel  and  express  difsatisfaction  with  France  and  Russia  for  declin- 
ing to  abandon  their  standpoint  for  the  sake  of  assisting  a  dangerous 
competitor  ?  And  if  our  free  trade  principle  is  based  on  national 
egotism,  why  seek  for  gratitude,  as  if  it  were  the  outcome  of  altruism  ? 
Foreign  nations  will  not  adopt  free  trade,  because,  although  it  may 
suit  us,  it  does  not  suit  them,  and  all  oratorical  fireworks  about 
political  morality  merely  provoke  their  laaghter  and  justify  their  con* 
tempt  There  is  and  can  be  no  morality  in  politics,  and  for  a  most 
excellent  reason ;  morality  is  based  upon  altruism ;  diplomacy  on 
egotism.  The  two  things  are  incompatible.  An  egotistic  individnal 
or  a  patriotic  nation  may  be  courteous,  obliging^  and  even  incidentally 
helpful  to  others,  but  cannot  be  moral  so  long  as  egotism  or  patriotism 
remaina  the  motive  power  of  action.     If  we  foster  free  trade  and 
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shrink  from  war,  however  beneficial  may  be  the  effects,  it  was  not 
the  contemplation  of  these  that  moved  us  to  adopt  that  policj,  but 
knowledge  that  free  trade  is  Incrative,  and  a  war  ia  injuriouB  to 
trade.  Why,  then,  talk  as  if  our  motive  were  hnmanity?  France 
and  EoBsia  are  our  rivals ;  they  are  determined  to  enrich  themselves 
at  onr  expense ;  and  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  snccess*  Any 
other  European  Stat©  would  have  stopped  them  long  ago.  Oar 
Government  merely  talks  about  **  amicable  underatandings  '*  with  them, 
makes  vague  threats  of  war  to  which  it  is  reaolved  not  to  have 
recourse,  and  finally  takes  its  stand  on  the  platform  of  political  morality 
which  foreigners  speedily  convert  into  an  international  pillory. 

But,  judged  by  the  merely  diplomatic  standard  which  we  apply  to 
the  management  by  other  States  of  their  external  relations,  our  policy 
of  the  **  open  door  *'  in  China  is  open  to  most  damaging  criticism^ 
Our  interests  in  China,  says  the  Government,  are  commercial;  there- 
fore they  are  not  intersected  by  those  of  our  competitors  which  are 
political.  Hence  China*a  commercial  independence  will  satisfy  us. 
China  must,  of  course,  respect  our  treaty-given  rights  of  exporting 
goods  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty,  and>  that  guaranteed,  we  can  afford  to 
smile  philosophically  at  the  fuss  and  btistle  of  our  neighbours.  This  ia 
one  of  the  many  conflicting  statements  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  Kast, 
for  which  our  Government  is  responsible ;  accomplished  facts  enable 
it  still  to  hold  the  field.     Therefore  it  is  worth  examining. 

What  interefeta  have  France  and  Russia  in  carving  up  China  and 
incurring  the  vast  expense  which  that  step  involves  ?  Obviously  the 
same  interest  that  we  pursue  in  demanding  the  '*  open  door,**  namely, 
the  benefits  of  commerce.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  adopt  the  cheaper 
method  which  we  employ,  and  insist  on  a  number  of  fresh  treaty 
ports  ?  BecauEe  they  cannot,  like  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
successfully  compete  with  us  in  the  new  markets  on  equal  terms. 
Therefore  they  seek  to  modify  those  terms  by  obtaining  political 
influence  and  shutting  out  our  trade.  Everything  ia  said  to  be  fair 
in  war ;  and  what  war  was  ever  so  cruel  as  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  its  highly  organised  forms  among  rival  nations  ?  Great  Britain 
adopts  free  trade  mainly  because  it  benefits  the  workman,  and  iuSicts 
no  loss  on  the  manufacturer  who  is  capable  of  underselling  his  foreign 
rivala  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  moves  the  foreign 
rivals  to  protect  themselves  by  some  other  effectual  means.  Hence 
they  resort  to  political  action — -for  the  hgitimate  parposc  of  dcstrot/ing 
mvr  commerce  and  furthering  their  own^  In  view  of  this,  is  it  per- 
missible to  go  on  talking  about  the  **open  door*'  in  the  Far  East 
being  compatible  with  Russia's  political  supremacy  there?  Tet  this 
is  one  of  the  trump  cards  of  our  policy  in  those  countries;  and  our 
eminent  and  experienced  statesmen  know  of  nothing  better.  RoBsia 
and  France  are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  carrying  out  their  notions 
of  political  and  commercial  enterprise  that  they  cheerfully  run  the 
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nsk  of  war.  They  apply  the  Curtliaifo  tst  ddendu  principle,  and  we 
reply  by  talking  of  *'  amicable  understandings  "  and  eulogising  our 
eminent  statesmen*  A  hasty  glance  at  oar  present  position  abroad 
leaves  no  doubt  that  k  combination  of  Earopean  Powers  is  endeavour- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  to  hinder  the  formation  of  anything  like  an 
Africo-Britiah  Empire,  by  interposing  foreign  possessiona  between 
our3 ;  and  on  the  other,  to  draw  an  iron  ring  round  onr  actual 
dependencies^  so  that  there  shall  be  no  further  expansion  political  or 
commercial,  but  as  mnch  whittling  away  as  possible. 

The  action  of  the  French  is  a  case  in  poinL  They  advance  by 
means  of  open  invasion,  and  eo  long  as  onr  eminent  statesmen  are 
timid  enough  to  treat  nndisgaiaed  hostilities  as  legitimate  diplomacy, 
France  is  justified  by  success.  Whatever  she  once  acquires,  that  she 
keeps  ;  and  from  that  which  we  have,  on  her  own  admission,  fairly 
gained,  she  cuts  off  provinces  and  kingdoms,  while  our  Government 
-explainsrthat  it  is  paying  for  that  **  amicable  understanding  "  which  we 
are  all  so  anxious  to  see  effected.  And  not  only  does  the  Republic 
tenacioosly  clutch  her  own,  but  as  soon  as  she  has  appropriated  our 
territory,  the  first  st^p  she  takes  is  to  exclude  our  trade.  Thus  a  vast 
stretch  of  territory  extending  from  Cape  Pal  mas  to  Lagos,  which 
is  known  as  "  the  Bristol  Coast/'  fcecause  of  tlie  Bristol  merchant  fleet 
which  first  realised  its  trading  potentialities,  is  now  to  a  great  extent 
under  French  rule,  and  lost  for  ever  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
which  made  it  what  it  is.  And  it  is  lost,  because  France  has  levied 
prohibitive  duties  on  the  goods,  which  iii  many  cases  amount  to  100 
and  even  150  per  cent,,  iu  consequence  of  which  the  natives  are  com- 
pelled to  refuse  to  trade  with  England.  And  now  the  French  lay 
claim  to  farther  territories  in  the  up  country  which  are  ours  by 
established,  written  and  recogniaed  rights,  and  when  we  talk  of 
Yindioating  those  rights  they  laugh  in  our  faces,  revile  Mr.  Chaml>erlain 
and  prayerfully  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  may  ba  allowed  to  take  the 
metter  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  rooted  and  just  conviction  that  in  this 
way  their  game  will  as  nsual  prove  successful,  even  without  the  risk  of 
war.  There  is  not  a  third-rate  Power  in  Europe  which  would  tamely 
submit  to  the  Insults,  provocations  and  territorial  and  commercial 
losses  which  the  Grande  Nation  has  inflicted  upon  Great  Britain,  nor  is 
there  any  other  people  who  would  endure  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  them.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  since 
the  days  of  King  Charles  IL  foreign  States  have  never  treated  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain  with  less  consideration  or  more 
studied  disrespect.  * 

And  now  for  Russia.  In  characterising  the  advance  of  that  Power, 
it  is  bootleaa  to  expend  one's  energies  in  exclamations  of  horror  at  her 
<;nnmiig  or  treachery.  Her  rulers  have  a  political  problem  to  solve, 
and  they  are  solving  it  tc^  the  best  of  their  ability  in  the  interests  of 
their  people  and  with  unprecedented  success.     If  treaties  stand  in  the 
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way  of  a  golation,  they  tear  them  up ;  if  promises  hamper  them,  they 
explain  them  away ;  if  war  threatena  them,  they  Bpend  mUlionM  of 
roubles  in  preparations  and  calmly  accept  the  risk*  Our  statesoieQ 
and  journalists  keep  on  repeating :  *'  It  woald  %e  discourteooB 
difitrust  Rueaia  in  the  future  by  reason  of  ivhat  abe  has  done  in 
past  and  is  still  doing  in  the  preseut.  In  ultimate  analysis  abe  i»i 
engaged  in  promoting  her  interests,  just  as  we  are/'  Exactly,  and  if 
it  was  right  in  the  past  and  present  to  break  a  aeries  of  verbal 
promises  and  written  treaties  because  such  was  her  interest-,  it  will  be_ 
equally  right  to  repeat  the  process  in  the  future,  unless  we  rtnden 
cimdwl  prejudicial  to  her  iaterests. 

Nor   do  Kussian    statesmen    make  any  bones  about   their   fixe 
determination  to  cripple  our  commerce  and  break  up  our  Empir^«     It 
is  not  merely  that  they  do  everything  to  hamper  our  people^  when  they 
can  reasonably  hope  that  they  will  benefit   their  own  thereby :  no, 
they  are  desirous  of  provoking  and   humiliating  ns  just  to    induce 
others   to  come  and  do  likewise.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  three 
years  ago  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bekin  received  instructions  from 
his  Government  to  egg  on  China  to  commit  a  flagrant  breach   of  the] 
Burmese  Convention,  by  which  certain  rights  had  been  conceded  toi 
Great   Britain.     And   Count    Cassiui,  the  Russian  diplomatic  repre-, 
sentative^  assisted  by  the  French  Ambassador,  succeeded  for  the  timeij 
Here  it  was  cinestion  of  a  written,  signed,  and  sealed  treaty — a  treaty 
of  the  kind  which  our  Government  affects  to  treat  as  an  all-sufficieDt 
guarantee  of  our  rights  in  China.     And  this  was  a  matter  in  which  | 
Russia  had  no  interest  clashing  with  ours,  no  direct  advantage  whateFer, 
no  motive  but  wanton  insult,  no  hope  but  satiated  hate.     And  tbia 
was  done  at  a  time  when  her  influence  at  Pekin  w^a  null^  as  com- 1 
pared  with  what  it  is  to  day.   What  form  of  respect,  may  it  be  asked^ 
will  the  Tsar's  advisers  display  towards  treaties  which  do  seem  to  hem 
Russia's  commercial  expansion,  and  at  a  time  when  she,  and  she  alone, 
will  have  become  protectress  of  the  Celestial  Empire  ?     The  painful 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  days  of  treaties  and  promises  are  gone 
by ;  a  convention  with  China  is  worth  nothing  unless  we  are  able  aud 
resolved  to  say,  *^  Any  attempt  to  violate  the  clauses  of  thia  treaty  will 
be  regarded  as  a  casus  bellif**  and  are  determined  to  do  as  we  have  spoken.  ' 
Oor  Foreign  Office,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  explains 
that  so  long  as  China  is  **  commercially  "  independent  we  can  treat 
with  her  and  feel  certain  that  our  rights  will  be  religiously  reepected, 
especially  when  that  amicable  little  understanding  comes  about.      As 
long  as  the  smile  of  that  mysterious  cat  remains,  we  may  go  to  sleep 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  mice* 

In  like  manner  France  and  Russia  conspired  to  render  futile  onr| 
efforts  to  open  the  West  River  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  on  tha 
very  inteUigible  ground  that  Great  Britain^  being  able  Buccesafnlly  to 
compete  with  them  if  no  favour  were  shown,  she  alone  would  benefit 
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by  the  oonce38ion»  and  they  could  not  allow  Great  Britain  to  prosper 
^commercially,  if  political  action  coald  hinder  it«  The  principle  iB 
intelligiblap  its  formula  definite  and  its  application  vigoroaa.  Shall 
we  at'dl  go  on  basing  oor  policy  on  ita  non-existence  ?  Oar  Foreign 
Office  replies  that  we  shall,  and  ita  jonmalistio  friends  chant  the 
pleasant  refrain  about  that  amicable  little  understanding,  '*  There*9  a 
gade  time  coming." 

One  of  the  first  acts  cf  ICassia  as  soon  as  &he  had  gained  a  certain 
amonnt  of  infiaence  in  Corea,  was  to  insist  on  the  summary  dismissal 
ot  Mr.  McLeaTy  Brovrn  from  the  Gorean  service.  Was  he  not 
•effideat  ?  Was  not  his  management  beneficial  ?  These  qnestiona 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  **  but  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
e  Briton,  and  mast  therefore  si^ffer  for  it."  Mr,  Brown  had,  it  is 
true,  that  glorious  palladium  to  which  our  statesmen  attribute  magic 
virtue,  a  written  stipulation  with  the  Corean  Government,  but  Russia 
cares  nothing  for  written  contracts  and  insisted  on  her  claim,  which 
was  with  great  difficulty  withstood  for  the  momenti  but  will  be 
generously  allowed  later  on.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  force 
ot  written  contracts  and  treaties. 

In  ChinSj  however,  our  Foreign  Office  is  convinced,  treaties  wiU 
€till  inspire  a  magic  respect,  even  when  China  has  lost  her  political 
independence,  and  Russia  is  her  protectress.  And  on  this  conviction 
ft  stakes  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Empire.  Still,  strange 
io  say  I  it  was  iu  China  that  the  Russians  recently  demanded  the 
enmmary  dismissal  of  Mr.  Kinder,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Kirin- 
Tientsin  raUway  line.  He  too  had  his  written  contract,  was  admittedly 
competent  and  industrious ;  but  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  English 
officials  have  to  be  dismissed,  English  interests  trodden  under  foot, 
English  commerce  annihilated  before  Russia's  interests  can  properly 
thrive*  Now,  if  the  Tsar's  Government  displays  such  marked  animus 
against  Great  Britaiui  and  such  a  &ank  disregard  for  treaties  and 
conventions  before  it  has  completely  reduced  the  Chinese  Emperor 
to  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  before  it  has  massed  a  large  army  in 
Manchuria,  what  will  it  do  when  the  realisation  of  these  conditions 
has  made  the  Tsar  almighty  there  ?  Russia  will  scrupulously  observe 
all  written  engagements,  replies  the  Foreign  Office,  or  else^-or  else  we 
ehall  be  very  much  surprised. 

Russian  statesmen  possess  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  in  correct 
perspective,  and  attaching  to  each  detail  ita  proper  importance.  Thus, 
when  really  important  issues  were  at  stake  in  China,  Russia's  opposi- 
tion was  not  merely  formidable  and  persevering,  but  eminently 
successful,  and  her  subjects  have  ample  reason  to  feel  grateful  there- 
for. When  Japan  was  about  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  on  the 
mainland  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  her  brilliant  victory  and  one  of  the 
rights  conceded  to  her  by  a  valid  treaty,   Russia  had  that  treafy 
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forthwith  abrogated,  because,  [forsooth,  ehe  respected  the  **  politacal ' 
independence  "  of  China*  When  the  Anglo-Chinese  loan  was  beio^ 
negotiated  after  the  war  she  intrigaed  against  it,  hindered  it,  aojl 
arranged  a  loan  under  her  own  gaarantee.  For  Britieh  iii fluency 
jinfit  be  eradicated  at  all  costs.  This  year  she  has  etnploj^ed  tW 
E^me  tactics,  and  thwarted  our  negotiations  with  China  for  the  isM 
of  a  fresh  loan,  and  our  eminent  and  experienced  statesmen  bowed  to 
the  inevitable)  hoping  for  better  things  when  that  ^^  amicable  ooder- 
standing  '  has  come  to  pass.  A  private  Anglo-German  loan  was 
finally  and  with  difiScnlty  negotiated ;  but  Russia  was  none  the  lesa 
dissatisfied,  and  now  claims  '^compensation"  for  this  transactioQ, 
which  is  utterly  devoid  of  political  signiBcance*  The  form  taken  by 
this  **  oompeDsation  "  will,  if  rumour  prove  true,  reduce  China  to  ih^( 
condition  of  a  vassal  State,  Indeed,  that  consummation  is  being 
rapidly  reached  by  very  short  cuts :  Russian  troops  are  stationed  io 
various  parts  of  Manchuria,  which  is  treated  as  a  Russian  province^ 
and  the  Chinese  flag  there  already  bears  the  Russian  colours  *'  in  the 
upper  right  hand  comer/'  It  only  remains  for  us  to  welcome  the 
new  mistress  of  Ctiina,  and  pray  to  Providence  for  that  ^*  aqi}0abl«  • 
imderstanding/' 

And,  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  Russia  s  schemes  and  her  delenni- 
nation  to  realise  them,  in  its  possession,  our  Government  is  willing,  nay 
eager>  to  raise  a  treaty  paper  barrier  to  keep  her  from  encroaching,  not* 
indeed,  upon  our  commerce  with  China,  but  upon  such  a  minimum  of  our 
rights  there  as  Russia,  unable  for  the  moment  to  assimilate*  maj  w» 
fit  to  concede.     And  if,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  written  docomeni 
should  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  others  which  have  gone   before  if,. 
then,  we  are  credibly  assured^  Great  Britain  will  **  put  her  foot  down.'^ 
Not  now,  because  the  (J rent  8iberian  Railway,  without  which   liostia 
would   feel  at  a  disadvantage,  is  not  jet  ready;  because  the   Tsar  a  i 
ninety  million  roubles  are  not  yet  spent  on  the  navy;  and  because ^ 
Russia  has   not    yet   acquired    complete   command  of    the   Gnlf    of 
Pe-tshi*li,  and  is  not  therefore  the  absolute  mistress  of  China.      When 
she  has  completed  her  railway,  annexed  northern  Manchuria^' 'reserved'*  i 
the  Peninsula  of  Liao-Tung»  has  Btrengthencd  her  navy,  1  f^l 

hands  with  France  advancing  from  the  south,  and  is  in  a  p^  ,,.  ^  to^ 
pour  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  into  northern  Chino^  and  driva^ 
OS  out  of  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  even  Hong  Kong  ;  then  oar  Foreign  i 
Office  will  not  hesitate  to  put  down  its  foot  lileanwhile  it  will  coa«J 
tent  itself  with  warding  off  war — a  mo&t  humane  achievement,  if  wi 
only  consider  It  aright^  althoagh  at  the  cogt  of  a  more  terrible  war 
later  on,  which  may  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Empire. 

Possibly  this  view  may  seem  exaggerated  and  pessimistio?  Wlio 
knows  whether  we  may  not  yet  obtain  the  rich  Yangtse  Valley  as  a 
set-off  for  the  exclusive  *^  usufruct  **  of  Manchuria  and  of  ^^^^  ^v^i"*^" 
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of  Liao-Tang  b;  Russia  and  for  the  anoexation  or  reservation  of  the 
three  provinces  of  Kwaog-tnng,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunnan  by  France?  This 
concession  if  obt-ained  and  formally  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers, 
may  yet  be  point>ed  to  by  the  Government  and  welcomed  by  the  people, 
as  a  splendid  diplomatic  soccees*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wonld  prove 
considerably  worse  than  a  defeat.  In  the  first  place  our  claim  to  the 
opening  up — not  the  cession — of  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  was 
asserted  long  before  Russia,  France,  or  Germany  had  tampered  with 
the  integrity  of  China.  Indeed,  China  is  already  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment with  this  country  not  to  cede  to  any  other  Power  that  valley 
which  is  to  be  opened  up  to  the  trade  of  the  world  one  day.  Now 
the  recognition  of  this  claim,  which  is  an  accomplished  fact,  cannot  be 
seriously  regarded  as  a  set-off  against  the  present  proposed  partition 
of  China  by  France  and  Russia.  In  the  second  place  Franoe'0 
supremacy  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung  is  intended  to  hinder  Eng- 
land from  carrying  out  the  constant  suggestion  of  our  naval  experts 
to  annex  a  strip  of  the  mainland  opposite  Hong  Kong.  Thia^ 
precautionary  measure  which  Lord  Salisbury  refused  to  adopt  when  it 
was  feasible  and  easy,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  two  reasons; 
to  permit  of  the  natural  expansion  of  this  dependency,  and  also 
to  allow  of  its  being  defended  against  a  foreign  attack*  Hong 
Kong  is  an  island  which  it  is  impossible  to  hold  against  an  enemy  who 
has  command  of  the  heights  near  Kowloon ;  and  the  cession  of 
Kwang-tnng  to  France  would  place  Hong  Kong  itself  at  the  merq 
of  the  Republic.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  obvious  aim  and  the  inevitable 
effect  of  these  concessions  to  the  French  is  to  raise  an  effectual  barrier 
between  the  Yangtse  Valley — our  only  possible  sphere  of  influence 
in  China — and  British  Burma,  for  the  tricolour  would  float  over  all 
the  territory  extending  from  the  Mekong  Valley  into  Yunnan  and 
Soo-Chuan,  and  thus  France  advancing  from  the  south  would  meet 
Russia  descending  from  the  north,  and  completely  checkmate  Great 
Britain  in  China.  Such  is  the  net  result  of  the  policy  of  oar  Govern- 
ment in  the  Far  East 

And  when  requested  to  state  what  line  of  action  they  intend  to 
oppose  to  this  clever  scheme  of  our  rivals,  Ministers  speak  like 
Rhombus,  "  a  leash  of  languages  '*  at  once.  They  tell  us  that  they 
will  not  admit  the  principle  of  spheres  of  influence  in  China;  they 
explain  that  at  all  events  they  will  maintain  at  all  costs  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  then  they  are  free  to  confess  that 
Chtna*8  independence  may  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  if  only  the  "  opeo 
door  ■'  principle  be  guaranteed  by  one  of  those  written  treaties  which 
are  made  to  be  violated  almost  before  the  ink  with  which  they  are 
written  IB  dry.  And  thus  they  go  on  contradicting  themselves  and 
each  other,  white  our  enemies  gain  their  point  and  successfully  deprive 
us  of  trade  with  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
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An  agreement  to  recognise  the  Yacgtse  Valley  as  a  **  British  sphere 
of  influence-^  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  snare  ;  the  Govemment 
responsible  for  allowing  things  to  drift  in  this  direction  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  coontry,  be  it  Conservative 
or  Liberal. 

Yet  there  are  many  parliamentary  politicians  optimistic  enough  to 
fancy  that  the  Government,  not  daring  to  risk  a  war  single-handed 
against  France  and  Russia — with  Germany  poesibly  thrown  in^ — is 
reserving  its  strength  for  the  first  of  these  three  Powers.  It  will  "  put 
its  foot  down "  in  Western  Africa,  and  try  conclnsions  with  the 
Republic  there* 

It  is  a  matter  for  painfnl  surprise  that  any  group  of  serions 
politicians  shoold  harbour  a  notion  which  has  been  disavowed  by  the 
formal  statements  and  rendered  impossible  by  the  deliberate  acts  of  the 
Government  itself.  In  the  first  place  it  hardly  needs  pointing  oat 
that  a  Foreign  Secretary  with  a  free  hand,  unlimited  credit  and  a 
united  people  at  his  back,  was  bound  to  foresee  the  events  which  have 
now  taken  place  and  to  keep  himself  prepared  for  them.  This  be 
might  have  done  in  one  of  three  ways :  by  checkmating  onr  adversaries 
in  diplomacy ;  by  concluding  alliances  to  make  up  for  diplomatic  defeat ; 
or  by  increasing  the  forces  of  the  Empire  to  an  extent  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  smile  at  Machiavelian  diplomacy  and  to  dispense 
with  irksome  alliances.  But  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
handsj  did  none  of  these  things.  And  the  result  is  more  fatal  because 
less  remediable  than  would  have  been  the  outcome  not  only  of  Home 
Rule  but  even  of  Separation. 

For  if  we  must  renounce  the  hop©  of  successfaUy  resisting  Russia'a 
machinations,  we  most  also,  and  for  the  selfsame  reason,  throw  our- 
selves  upon  the  mercy  of  France,  who  may  at  moat  make  some  little 
concession  suflSciently  plausible  to  *'  save  the  face "  of  oar  Prime 
Minister,  of  whose  methods  of  defending  the  Empire  the  bitterest 
enemies*  of  that  Empire  are  justly  enamoured.  The  present  imperial 
crisis  is  the  upshot  of  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  which  France  and 
Russia  are  resolved  to  carry  cut  in  partnership.*  The  two  are  indua- 
triously  working  together  wherever  Great  Britain  baa  political  or 
commercial  interests  to  safeguard  or  to  lose.  They  both  agree  in 
tearing  up  written  treaties,  trampling  upon  our  recognised  interests, 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  British  subjects^t  hampering  us  in  Egypt, 
and  wantonly  humiliating  ns  throughout  the  globe.  And  this  at  a 
time  when  our  Foreign  Secretary  had  squandered  away  more  British 
territory  and  abandoned  more  important  rights  than  a  war  would  have 
sacrificed,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  he  had  purchased  therewith 

•  The  r6l(  played  by  Oermatiy  is  curious  and  oompUcated.  Possibly  some  light 
may  bare  been  tbrown  upon  this  interesting  story  before  thin  Rkvi£W  will  haTe 
been  publiabed. 

f  In  Cblna,  Corea,  and  Siam,  *  
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their  close  friendship  and  goodwill.  It  is  now  too  late  for  the  Govern- 
tneot  to  strike  ont  a  fresh  policy :  it  still  tenacionfily  clings  to  that 
amicable  understanding,  belief  in  which  has  made  ns  the  langhing- 
stock  of  Europe. 

But  let  as  snppose  for  a  moment  that  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Bal- 
fou^j  who,  without  special  study,  training,  or  experience^  has  blossomed 
into  an  eminent  Foreign  Secretary  overnight,  is  resolved  to  vindicate 
our  rights  in  West  Africa  at  the  risk  of  open  hostilities.  What  then  ? 
France  would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  challenge.  In  the  ensuing 
war  it  is  barely  conceivable,  but  highly  improbable,  that  Russia  would 
remain  neutral ;  and  absolutely  certain  that  she  would  put  in  a  for- 
midable appearance  at  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  fate  of  victorious 
Japan  serving  as  a  precedent.  And  then  ?  But  the  question  is 
superfluous.  Graceful  concessions  will  save  us  from  such  a  danger,  in 
order  to  land  us  in  one  much  greater.  There  is  not  a  serious  poli- 
tician on  the  Continent  of  Europe  who  believes  that  our  present 
Government  will  risk  a  war,  however  great  the  provocation.  One  of 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  of  Foreign  Ministers  now  in  office 
said  to  me  quite  recently :  *'  As  the  Pagan  gods,  powerful  though  they 
seemed,  were  frequently  hampered  in  their  action  by  the  vague,  ill- 
defined^  but  irresistible  force  called  Fate  or  Necessity,  so  are  the 
members  of  the  present  British  Cabinet  subjected  to  a  hazy  but  all- 
powerful  influence>  which  will  eflfectually  hinder  them  from  crossing 
the  Rubicon  that  leads  to  war.  Hence  other  Powers  provoke  it/* 
This  view  may  possibly  be  as  erroneous  as  it  is  insulting  to  Constitu- 
tional Ministers,  but  universal  belief  founded  on  a  long  series  of 
corroborative  facts  renders  it  as  powerful  for  harm  as  if  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  had  publicly  proclaimed  it  to  be  true. 

Bat  perhaps  we  really  can  do  nothing  to  stay  the  advance  of 
Russia,  to  fight  whom  would  mean  a  war  between  England  and  a 
coalition  ?  Perhaps  the  Government  in  its  wisdom  has  chosen  the 
one  safe  issae  out  of  a  no-thoroughfare,  and  the  outcry  of  the  Press 
for  firmness  is  but  an  unconscious  demand  for  defeat  and  disaster  ? 
I  neither  assert  nor  suggest  the  contrary ;  I  merely  ask — as  all 
Englishmen  are  asking — the  question,  if  this  be  so,  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Is  it  perchance  that  distant  Providence  to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  made 
a  public  appeal  against  Turkey  ?  Whose  duty  was  it  to  make  the 
Empire  ready  to  meet  the  present  emergency  ?  Did  Parliament 
refuge  the  means  ?  Did  the  Press  hamper  the  Government  ?  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  British  people  purely  parochial  ?  If  the  Empire  is  to  be 
bullied  out  of  its  rights  because  the  Government  cannot  or  will  not 
effectually  defend  them,  will  the  nation  continue  to  tolerate  that 
Government  from  a  silly  predilection  for  parochial-political  labels 
which  will  speedily  be  forgotten  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  us,  what 
will  it  matter  to  our  children  or  to  history  that  a  staunch  Conserva- 
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tire  or  a  great  Liberal  Cabinet  held  the  reioB  of  power  in  the  year  of 
grace  1898,  if  it  neglected  the  opportaaity  which  will  never  again 
retuTD,  to  make  a  stand  for  the  right  of  the  British  Empire  to  that 
nataral  growth  and  expansion  which  is  the  necessary  conditioii  of  its 
existence  ? 

The  policy  of  amicable  understandings  and  written  guaranteea  ia 
played  out  \  it  is  the  lot  of  the  former  to  have  been  frequently  bought 
and  sold  bat  never  to  have  been  delivered,  while  the  destiny  of  tha 
latter  is  to  be  torn  up.  It  is  diaoourteous  and  impolitic»  Mimsters 
say,  to  doubt  Russia's  good  faith  in  the  matter  of  keeping  treaties* 
Is  it  true,  then^  that  she  violated  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  engage* 
ments  given  respecting  Central  Asia,  her  promise  concerning  Batonm^ 
and  that  she  had  the  Burma  Convention  with  England  wantonly 
broken »  and  sought  to  obtain  a  breach  of  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown's 
written  guarantee  in  Corea,  and  that  of  Mr.  Kinder  in  China  ?  '  *  It 
IB  true,  but  after  all,  it  was  always  a  question  of  her  interests,  and 
we  are  willing  to  forgive  and  forget/'  If  Russia  acted  in  aceordaoce 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  diplomacy  in  all  this^  she  would  be 
foolish  and  unpatriotic  not  to  profit  by  these  same  laws  of  the  game 
when  another  written  guarantee  is  in  question,  and  as  Rnssian  states-* 
men  "cannot  be  accused  of  silly  simplicity,  the  charge  must  be  pre* 
fcrred  against  those  who,  not  daring  to  defend  the  rights  of  tha 
£mpire  *'at  the  cost  of  war/*  trust  them  to  a  *' written  assurance,'* 
which,  if  it  existed,  would  not  be  worth  five  years'  purchase. 

*'  Amicable  understandings  ^*  are  equally  dangerous  delasions.  We 
^can  offer  no  quid  pro  quo  for  them  because  Ruesia  and  France  can  lay 
their  hands  on  whatever  they  fancy  without  *•  the  cost  of  war  "'  or  the 
trammels  of  an  agreement.  For  years  our  Government  has  allowed 
the  French  to  invade  our  territory  in  Africa  with  impunity  and  even  to 
ahoot  down  our  soldiers  and  officers  as  in  wartime  without  insisting  on 
oompensation  or  apology.  Love  of  peace  and  hope  of  the  amicable 
nnderatanding  were  the  avowed  motives.  And  now  even  our  Govern- 
ment admits  that  diplomacy,  as  France  understands  it,  differs  and  will 
continue  to  differ,  from  war  only  in  this  that  military  aggression  on 
her  side  will  neither  provoke  attack  nor  meet  resistance  on  oars.  It 
was  for  the  hope  of  this  amicable  understanding  that  the  Government 
bartered  away  treaty  rights  in  Madagascar  and  now  France  is  deli- 
berately violating  her  written  obligations  to  us  in  that  island  and 
systematically  shutting  out  oar  trade  there.  Despite  her  solemn 
promise  to  place  no  restrictions  on  commerce  in  Africa,  she  is  imposiog 
100  and  even  150  per  cent*  duties  on  our  exports  to  the  ''Bristol 
Ooast  *'  territory  whose  trade  is  the  creation  of  enterprising  English- 
men.  A  few  years  ago  she  gave  our  Government  positive  assurances 
that  the  port  of  Assinee  would  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  differential 
tariff ;  and  to-day  a  differential  (ariff  is  paralysing  onr  commerce  thai«. 
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iud  Cbanvinistic  France  is  unanimous  and  enthasiastic  in  eulogising 
our  liberal-minded  Foreign  Secretary  for  Babmitting  to  all  this,  while 
^asj-goiDg  Britons  lament  the  loss  of  their  trade  and  are  flattered  that 
foreigners  should  praise  their  Prime  Minifiter.  The  shores  of  New- 
fonndUnd  are  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Bepablic  and  are 
therefore  very  properly  coloured  as  French  in  maps  published  in  Paris ; 
British  territory  has  been  invaded  by  them  in  West  Africa— that  is  to 
€ay  they  have  committed  an  act  of  war  againt  Great  Britain  there,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  liberal- minded  Foreign  Secretary  would 
not  resent  it  .  And  their  calculations  proved  correct :  so  correct  indeed 
that  M.  Hanotaux  might  have  told  the  Chamber  that  he  had  "  a  written 
assurance ''  to  that  effect^  more  binding  than  the  Mafaatmamao  *'  written 
assurance  "  which  L:>rd  Salisbury  received  from  Rnssia,  The  Foreign 
Minister  refuses  to  expel  the  invaders  and  will  not  even  press  the 
demand  for  explanations  lest  it  might  embarrass  them  daring  the 
elections ^the  French  are  such  a  highly  sensitive  people!  And 
meanwhile  our  Sovereign,  the  Heir  Apparent  and  the  Prime  Minister 
iiimself  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  French  Republic  ! 

Thus,  thanks  to  Lord  Salisbury *s  policy  there  is  not  any  portion  of 
the  Empire  bordering  on  Uussian  or  French  possessions  which  is  not 
eeriously  threatened  to-day.  Lord  Roberts  warned  the  Government 
A  few  weeks  ago  that  Rnssia  has  advanced  so  rapidly  towards  India 
that  ''  she  is  in  a  position  to  enter^Afghanistan  whenever  it  may  beem 
to  her  convenient  or  desirable  so  to  do,  and  the  chance  of  her  being 
able  to  attack  us  is  discussed  in  every  bazaar  in  India/'  Oar  ex- 
panding trade  with  China  which  constituted  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
the  Empire,  is  being  systematically  crushed  by  France  and  Russia. 
In  Abvssinia  the  two  allies  are  combining  to  extend  the  western  and 
south- western  limits  of  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of  hemming, 
harassing  and  humiliating  us  there;  from  out  of  West  Africa  we  are 
being  driven  at  the  point  of  the  sword  of  a  people  whom  Lord 
t^aliibury  continues  to  treat  as  our  friends;  and  even  in  the  Transvaal 
our  vacillation  and  pusillanimity  have  helped  to  brew  serious  trouble. 

Such  are  the  tangible  and  inevitable  results  of  a  policy  which  has 
no  justification,  no  real  basis.  And  now  for  the  remedy,  which  will 
be  applied  on  the  principle  of  simiiia  dmilihm  curantt/r.  Onr 
Foreign  Office  is  endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  undersUndlng  with 
France  and  Russia,  because  these  Powers  are  aggrandising  themselves 
politically  and  commercially  at  our  expense.  The  *^  amicable  under- 
standing "  is  to  stop  them  in  their  impttaous  career*  They  are  expected 
to  agree  to  it  in  consideration  for  our  allowing  them  a  small  fraction 
of  what  they  are  now  taking  without  onr  permission.  In  other  words, 
the  understanding  is  to  be  a  one- sided  arrangement  by  which^  for  no 
earthly  advantage  and  at  great  material  detriment  to  themselves,  they 
are  voluntarily  to  cansent  to  farther  their  interests  no  more.     And  tbe^ 
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instrnment  to  be  drawn  np  in  faith  of  this  self-denyisg  ordinance  i» 
<'  a  written  assurance."  One  of  onr  chief  complaints  against  Francs 
and  Rassia  is  that  they  make  light  of  written  assnianoes,  and  act  as 
if  these  had  no  binding  force.  Therefore  we  mnst  endeavour  to 
induce  them  to  give  ns  another  written  assurance  to  the  effect  thai 
they  will  refrain  in  future  from  promoting  their  respective  interests^ 
and  will  respect  written  guarantees.  And  so  sure  is  the  Government 
of  attaining  its  object,  that  it  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  ''  written 
assurance  "  had  been  given  when  it  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
making  the  statement.  And,  even  had  it  received  such  a  paper,  what 
would  be  its  commercial  value  ? 

If  there  were  a  Eiugle  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  was  frequently 
asserted,  who  possessed  the  insight  to  discern  and  the  courage  to 
condemn  the  disastrous  policy  which  is  thus  paviug  the  way  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire,  patriotism  no  less  than  legitimate  ambition  should 
have  moved  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  colleagues  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  imperial  party  pledged  to  uphold  the  vital  interests  of 
the  nation  at  this  most  critical  period  of  its  history.  Certainly  a 
Government  whose  lavish  concessions,  instead  of  purchasing  the 
friendship,  have  only  sharpened  the  appetite  and  intensified  the  hatred 
of  our  rivals ;  whose  policy  changed  half  a  dozen  times  from  bad  to 
worse  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  month ;  which  admits  that  onr 
written  guarantees  may  be  torn  to  pieces  with  impunity,  and  jet  whose 
only  hope  is  to  make  the  future  of  our  Empire  dependent  upon  another 
worthless  paper  guarantee ;  and  whose  ignorance  of  vital  matters  of 
fact  leads  it  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  by  asserting  thsit 
it  has  received  a  written  assurance,  when  such  assurance  was  not  only 
never  written,  but  never  even  verbally  made — a  Grovemment  of  this 
character  at  this  moment  is  hardly  less  dangerous  to  the  Empire  than 
would  be  a  Cabinet  which  included  Messrs.  Tanner,  l^nan,  and 
Labouchere.  Lord  Salisbury  accomplished  his  mission  when  he  saved 
Ireland  from  Home  Hale  or  Separation.  The  present  problem  is  how 
to  save  the  Empire  from  dismemberment.  In  this  Lord  Salisbury's 
Cabinet  has  dismally  failed.  Hence  the  choice  now  lies  between  the 
maintenance  of  his  Government  in  power  and  the  defence  of  our 
imperial  interests. 
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THEY  have  had  in  France  for  many  years  the  sajing  that  in  Pari© 
ridicnle  kills.  The  phrase  is  true  enough  when  an  absurdity  i» 
apparent  to  everybody  and  ridicule  is  general ;  bot^  nnder  such 
conditions,  laughter  is  fatal  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The  ridicule 
which  has  been  heaped  on  the  procedure  in  the  Dreyfus-Zola  case  by 
a  whole  wondering  and  indignant  world  outside  French  borders  has 
had  small  effect  in  Paris;  but  nothing  more  grotesque  has  ever 
happened  than  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  a  score  of  incidents  in 
that  extraordinary  business,  A  writer  of  farce  who  dared  to  copy  its 
records  would  find  his  work  hissed  from  the  stage.  To  begin  with  r 
Dreyfus  was  arrested  on  expert  evidence^  when  the  only  expert 
consulted  declined  to  give  an  opinion  against  him.  To  go  on : 
Colonel  Besson  d'Ormescheville  reports  a  proof  of  gnUt  which  makes 
the  reader  think  himself  mad  or  dreaming,  Dreyfus  proffers  his  keys 
on  hia  arrest,  *'  Search  my  house/'  he  says  in  effect.  *'  Search  it 
freely.  You  will  find  nothing.'*  The  house  is  searched  and  nothing 
ia  found.  This  proves,  says  d  Ormescheville,  that  Dreyfus  had 
bestowed  all  incriminating  evidence  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy 
accomplices.  If  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  in  the  official  reports. 
Neither  Gilbert  nor  Mark  Twain  could  beat  it.  To  go  on  again  i 
M,  BertilloD,  who  never  in  his  life  professed  to  be  an  expert  in  hand* 
writing,  was  asked  for  an  expert  opinion,  and  gave  jndgment  against 
the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  his  writing  was  so  dissimilar  from 
that  of  the  lordcrmu  that  the  hand  must  be  disguised.  That  once 
more  sets  the  brain  whirlingi  but  it  is  solemnly  offered,  and  solemnly 
accepted^  and  solemnly  set  down  in  the  official  reports.  It  is  wholly 
incredible,  but  it  is  perfectly  true.  To  go  still  further :  it  is  alleged 
that  Dreyfus  is  a  mined  gambler,  and  the  proof  advanced  is  that  h& 
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wpnt  cnce  to  the  Cercle  de  la  Preeee  a«  a  Tisitor,  and  it  ia  admit  ted 
that  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  play  there*  To  continne  jet :  the 
Miniater  of  War  inferins  the  Press  of  Paris  that  the  prisoner  waa 
found  guilty  on  a  secret  docnment.  Ten  weeks  later  he  informs  the 
Press  that  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  hfrdtmru  and  the  h&rtitttau 
alone.  At  the  trial  M.  Zola's  ooonsel  naturally  wanted  to  mA 
questions  about  this  discrepancy.  The  President  of  the  Cotirt  ralad 
that  the  questions  could  not  be  asked  because  they  were  not  germane 
to  the  case.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  And  all  this  happens, 
not  in  the  land  of  comic  opera,  but  in  a  city  where  ridicale  kilk. 
MiiliouH  of  people  acquiesce  in  it  all,  and  assert  with  passion  that  it 
ia  all  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  any  Frenchman  who  donbts  its 
justice  and  reason  is  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

A  man  who  is  presumably  innocent  (since  not  one  scrap  of  evidenos 
on  which  he  could  legitimately  be  fined  a  shilling  and  costs  has  been 
produced  against  him)  is  condemned  to  lifelong  banishment.  The 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  declares  that  since  the  agitation  for  his 
irelesse  began,  he  has  ordered  him  to  be  chained.  It  is  not  denied 
that  he  has  access  to  a  loaded  revolver,  and  that  he  haa  been  made 
fre«  to  use  it,  but  has  been  warned  that  suicide  will  be  accepted  as  a 
confession  of  his  guilt.  A  most  unhappy  lady  in  the  Hue  Cbiteaudun 
is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  widowed,  and  her  children  are  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  fatherless.  A  great  writer  stands  to  lose 
{and  will  lose)  a  year's  liberty  and  a  sum  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  the  result  of  a  trial  in  which  every  principle  of  juris* 
prudence  has  been  outraged.  If  it  were  not  for  these  things  the 
drama  which  has  so  recently  enacted  itself  in  Paris  would  shake  the 
lunge  with  laughter.  As  it  is,  it  weighs  upon  the  heart.  The  farce 
grows  fiercely  tragic. 

It  is  not  M.  Zola  who  is  to  be  pitied  in  this  matter,  for  he  has 
won  something  better  than  the  money  he  has  lost,  and  something 
better »  even,  than  the  liberty  he  has  sacrificed.  I  ventured  in  the 
last  interview  I  had  with  him  to  tell  him  eo.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  **/e 
7if  suis  iKiS  a  jrlaindre !  '*  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  anguished 
gesture,  or  the  poignant  suffering  expreaaed  in  face  and  voice  when 
ho  eaid,  "But,  my  God!  this  poor  France — blinded,  strangled!'*  I 
have  seen  and  heard  nothing  in  my  life  which  touched  me  more,  for 
in  the  course  of  my  stay  in  Paris  I  had  learned  enough  of  the  great 
pessimist  to  know  that  hia  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  cause 
he  had  adopted,  not  eo  much  for  the  sake  of  the  prieoner  or  hia  wife 
and  children  as  for  the  sake  of  France.  I  confess  that  I  had  not 
looked  in  him  for  the  passion  of  patriotism  which  revealed  itaell 
The  sentiment  was  enforced  upon  the  mind,  and  would  not  be  dented. 
This  France,  the  sores  of  which  he  has  bo  relentlessly  displayed, 
whose  wounds  he  has  probed  so  deeply,  the  causes  of  whose  defeat  ha 
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has  so  pitileBBly  analysed,  is,  not  the  less,  his  one  idol.  He  knowe 
no  other  modern  language  than  his  own  bocaaae  he  has  cared  to 
know  no  other.  France  absorbs  him.  He  dreams  of  her  as  of  some 
great  angelic  sufferer »  whom  only  a  cruel  surgery  can  cure,  A  three 
weeks*  knowledge  of  the  actual  man,  nnder  circumstances  which  hare 
led  him  to  open  his  heart  with  entire  freedom,  have  compelled  me  to 
a  remion  of  the  judgment  I  had  formed  upon  his  whole  literary 
career.  I  still  think  his  methods  mistaken.  I  still  think  his  work 
baneful.  But  I  shall  nerer  again  do  him  the  injustice  to  doubt  the 
(ofliness  and  essential  purity  of  his  desire. 

The  reading  of  the  long-expected  Zola  manifesto  was  in  many 
respects  a  moving  episode.  It  occurred  when  the  trial  had  been  in 
progress  a  fortnight,  and  when  it  had  been  made  clear  that  the 
defendants  were  to  have  no  "show^'  at  all.  General  after  general 
had  been  allowed  to  go  into  the  witness-boXj  not  to  give  evidence  or 
to  undergo  any  sort  of  examination,  but  to  deliver  eloquent  exhorts^ 
tions  on  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
army.  That  astounding  melodramatiet  Du  Paty  de  Clam  had  come 
and  spoken  and  gone  again,  for  all  the  world  like  an  automatic  wax«- 
work ;  his  brother  astonishment,  Commandant  Esterhazy,  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  defending  counsel  with  a  '^  rim  t>,  dird  d  ces  ffcns  lf>.  /*' 
which  would  have  provided  him  with  an  imprisonment  for  contempt 
of  court  if  any  other  tribunal  in  the  world  had  heard  it ;  the  defendants 
had  been  gftgged,  and  throttled,  and  bludgeoned  for  twelve  whole 
days;  and  Maitre  Van  Gassel,  for  the  prosecution,  had  just  crowned 
the  whole  insane  travesty  by  the  declaration  that  the  defence  had 
proved  its  own  bad  faith  by  its  silence*  The  court  was  thronged, 
M.  Betegorgue,  the  presiding  judge,  his  two  oolleagueSy  and  the 
Advocate-General)  in  their  scarlet  and  black  and  white,  gave  the  only 
note  of  colour  beyond  the  crowd  of  priest-like  barristers  in  black. 
The  air  was  haavy^and  the  light  faint.  Maitre  Labori  asked  for  leav# 
for  the  chief  defendant  to  address  the  jury.  The  leave  was  accordedj 
and  Zola  rose,  standing  for  a  moment  in  a  pitiable  agitation.  He  is, 
without  any  eicception,  the  most  superb  conversationalist  to  whom  I 
have  ever  tisteued.  But  he  has  never  accustomed  himself  to  face  & 
public  audience,  and  even  with  his  written  speech  before  him  he  was 
ineffective  aa  an  orator.  He  mastered  himself  by  a  visible  effort* 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  began  to  read,  the  papers  he  held  shaking 
from  first  to  last  as  if  they  had  been  fluttered  by  a  current  of  hot  air. 
In  his  anxiety  to  be  heard  throughout  the  hall  he  pitched  his  voioe 
too  high,  and  the  effect  was  painfully  harsh  and  dissonant.  He 
cracked  once  into  a  shrill  falsetto,  and  the  crowd  at  the  back  of  the 
coort  broke  into  a  roar  of  insulting  laughter.  Thia  was  the  disaster 
which  inspired  him.  He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  laugh,  and 
faced  the  crowd  which  raised  it  in  a  dignified  silence.     He  was  stung 
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out  of  his  natural  BhjnesB,  and  in  the  silence  whiob  ensued  he  £poke 
with  far  greater  effect  than  before,  though  the  quivtnng  of  the  p^p^c* 
never  ceased  to  show  the  extreme  tension  of  his  nerrea.  Bat,  non# 
the  lee*,  I  lamented  the  rhetoric  of  hie  closiGg  sentencee,  aa  thonsanda 
of  his  well-wifihers  lamented  the  rhetoric  of  his  original  iodictment  in 
the  famoQB  **  I  accnse.*'  It  is  difficult  for  an  EngUahman  to  eriticiaB 
the  rhetoric  of  a  Frencbmanj  and  a  great  writer  may  fairly  claicn  U> 
know  better  than  a  foreign  critic  how  to  appeal  to  his  own  country* 
men.  But  the  invocation  to  his  own  fame  pained,  aomebow,  and 
pained  rather  eadly.  **  If  Dreyfus  be  not  innocent,  let  nay  name 
perifih.  If  he  be  not  innocent,  let  my  works  perish.  By  all  I  have 
done  for  the  literature  of  my  country,  by  all  I  am  and  hope  for,  I 
swear  that  he  is  innocent/'  This  is  not  the  ipsmivia  rcrhft,  but  it  is 
a  fair  trannlation  of  the  meaning.  The  crowd  laughed^  and  the 
laughter  was  as  spontaneous  and  sincere  as  it  was  savage.  He  had 
already  spoken^  simply  and  in  words  exquisitely  chosen,  of  bis  lovt 
for  France.  There  aleo  he  was  mocked  and  jeered.  The  manifesta- 
tions came  wholly  from  the  back  of  the  court.  The  black  throng  of 
advocates,  and  the  jury,  listened  throughout  in  a  chilling  silencei. 
It  had  got  abroad  before  the  speech  was  begun  that  it  was  lo  be 
reckless  aud  unguarded,  and  expectation  had  been  on  tiptoe.  li 
seemed  a  disappointment  to  the  crowd  that  he  had  elected  to  be  ao 
moderate. 

So  far  as  mere  oratory  had  been  concerned,  this,  the  one  day  oa 
which  oratory  had  been  looked  for,  had  proved  a  failure.  ilnJtra 
Van  Cassel,  who  opened  the  ball,  had  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means 
an  inspiring  person.  He  has  the  common  box  of  tricks  belonging  to 
the  professional  advocate  of  the  third  class,  and  sank  his  voice  to  s 
melodramatic  whisper  on  '*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  and  thence  cUmbed 
a  sort  of  oratorial  flight  of  stairs,  where  he  was  louder  on  eaob 
succeeding  step  than  he  had  been  on  the  last*  When  he  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  vocal  power  he  fell  downstairs,  and  began  again  Ott 
'*  Mais,  messieurs  ks  jttns,"  and  to  climbed  up  to  the  old  scnorona 
height,  and  fell  downstairs  once  more.  The  performance  was  aa 
perfunctory  and  unconvincing  as  anything  I  ha^e  ever  seen,  and  apaii 
from  the  Himalayan-cum-Alpine  iosolence  of  its  accusation  of  silence 
against  the  defence  it  was  quite  commonplace. 

But  when  Zola  was  down,  Labori  arose,  and  a  change  came.  Zola 
had  described  him  to  me  days  before;  had  spoken  of  his  '^  giant 
energies,"  and  of  **•  the  voice  to  rally  a  regiment  in  retreat"  Picture 
a  man  tome  six  feet  two  in  height^  rather  more  than  proportionately 
developed  in  chest  and  shoulders,  blonde  bearded,  blue  eyed,  wJtb  ^ 
gesture  so  intense,  continuous,  and  vivid  that  you  might  often  ima^ne 
him  for  a  minute  at  a  time  to  be  fencing  for  his  life — add  Salvini** 
voice,  and  the  impetuous  torrent  of  Gavazzi  a  speech — and  you  bav^ 
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Labor!.  Those  great  voices  when  they  are  uaed  often,  and  used  severely, 
acqaire  a  qaality  which  is  strangely  effective.  Speaking  of  Labori 
qaite  recently  eleewhere,  I  have  described  this  quality  as  a  sort  o£ 
noble  hoarseness,  resembling  somewhat  the  rasp  of  the  bow  on  the 
fltrings  of  a  cello.  It  takes  a  grip  opon  the  ear.  Yon  havr  to  listen. 
There  is  no  escape  into  inattention* 

An  English  audience  would  demand  a  greater  repression  than 
Labori  exercises.  Its  colder  ta^te  wonld  resent  the  Haraboyant 
gesture,  the  exuberance  of  passion,  the  whole  rage  of  energy.  But 
taking  bis  oratory  fairly  and  dispassionately,  and  judging  it — as  it 
ought  to  be  judged — by  the  speakers  national  standard,  I  should 
reckon  him  without  a  rival.  Literally,  and  without  exaggeration « 
one  may  call  the  man  stupendous.  In  the  first  twenty  minutes  of 
the  speech  I  told  myself  *^  no  man  can  live  through  more  than  half- 
an  hour  of  this."  He  spoke  for  two  hours  that  afternoon,  and  for 
two  days  aod  a  half  thereafter,  and  showed  no  sicfn  of  fatigue,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  spare  himself  from  start  to  fiuish.  He  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  crow  the  day  afler  the  return  of  the  verdict,  but  that,  he 
told  me  laughingly,  waa  the  reault  of  a  cold,  and  not  in  any  way 
attributable  to  fatigne.  We  had  an  interesting  talk  on  forms  of 
oratory,  and  I  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  spare  himself  a  little. 
He  laughed  like  a  great  genial  schoolboy.  '*  No/'  he  said,  **  it  is  my 
way*  I  cannot  help  it.  When  I  am  in  earnest  it  must  come  out  of 
me  in  that  fashion.  There  is  no  other  possible/'  He  understands 
English  excellently,  but  speaks  it  with  some  hesitation,  and  so  by 
mutual  consent  we  set  ourselves  at  perfect  conversational  ease,  he 
talking  in  his  own  tongue^  and  I  in  mine.  He  has  a  very  winning 
manner,  with  something  boylike  in  its  candour  and  simplicity*  He  is 
only  seven  *ind  thirty,  but  ^he  looks  still  younger,  and  with  such 
powers  and  snch  a  constitution  as  he  has  he  should  have  a  great  career 
before  him, 

I  have  already — ^in  part — ^recorded  an  interview  I  had  with  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy^  but  the  record  was  made  under  restrictions 
which  I  now  take  to  be  removed.  It  is  only  honest  to  say  that  when 
M.  Ksterhazy  consented  to  meet  me,  he  knew  that  he  came  to  meet  a 
man  who  was  much  prejudiced  against  him.  He  came,  as  it  were, 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  under  a  flag  of  trnoe,  to  deliver  his  own  story 
to  a  hostile  world.  He  displayed  a  certain  courage  in  coming  at  all, 
bat  he  offered  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  be  put  to  him. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  fail  to  know  that  whatever  he  said  wonld 
be  regarded  with  profound  suspicion,  however  fairly  it  might  be 
presented  to  the  public.  This  fact  may  have  tended  to  mark  his 
manner,  and  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  to  admit  so  much.  But 
allowing  for  it  to  the  full,  the  impression  conveyed  was  extremely 
unCivourable.      In  spite  of  a  swagger  of  words,  the   like  of  which  I 
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have  nerer  met  oataide  the  speeches  of  Captain  Bobadil^  I  elionlj 
take  him  to  be  a  man  of  daring  conrage*  "  Jc  mis  soldnt^'  hd  said, 
**  ti  brave  soldait  tt  m4me^  tr^  Irave  soldai.^'  Not  many  men  of  coomge 
would  make  that  statement  in  that  way,  but  I  UelieTed  him.  He 
added,  that  he  understood  war  where  it  was  carried  on  with  sword  and 
riile)  but  that  he  did  not  nnderntand  the  warfare  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged,  where  a  man's  reputation  could  be  assassinated  with 
a  sheet  of  paper.  There  I  confess  that  I  did  not  believe  him.  He 
admitted  the  authenticity  of  all  the  compromising  letters  to  Madame^ 
Bonlancy,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  one  in  which  there  is  aa 
expression  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  invade  France  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  of  Uhlans.  That»  he  said,  was  a  forgery.  He  acknowledged 
the  damnatory  likeness  of  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  to  his^ 
own,  but  that  also  was  a  forgery,  **  They  traced  my  hand/  he  s^d^ 
lifting  his  dark^  slow-burning  eyes  to  mine  for  a  single  instant.  He 
conveyed  to  me  very  strongly  the  idea  of  a  resolute  man  who  is  on 
the  outlook  for  an  ambush*  It  is  only  just  to  make  a  further  admisBiDn 
here,  H  M.  Esterhazy  has  been  the  victim  of  a  hideous  plot,  as  he 
avers,  such  an  aspect  might,  very  conceivably,  have  grown  upon  Hm. 
An  innocent  man,  finding  himself  ent^angled  in  such  meshes  of 
suspicion  as  have  entangled  him,  might  weU  develop  a  manner  of 
BUEpiciou,  might  well  grow  furtive  in  glance,  and  braggart  in  demean- 
our, I  went  straight  from  Zola's  house  to  meet  M,  Esterhazy*  I  oonld 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  the  novelist  on  what  errand  I  was 
bound,  and  I  did  not  resist  the  temptation  later  on  to  tell  M.  Esterha^^jf 
in  what  terms  Zola  had  described  him  to  me.  I  should  not  have  yielded 
unless  I  had  been  asked  to  yields  for  the  opinion  was  not  wholly 
commendatory.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  M,  Esterhazy  was  a  bandit^  a 
thorough*going  bandit,  but  a  brave  bandit,  and  that  he  knew  how  to 
defend  himself  like  a  lion.  The  object  of  this  criticism  accepted 
it  with  a  complete  tranquillity.  Perhaps  it  was  milder  than  he  had 
expected,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  who  had  already  denounced 
him  with  so  little  measure. 

Perhaps  the  most  boisterous  joke  in  the  farce,  at  the  birtb 
of  which  I  personally  assisted,  transacted  itself  outside  that  Palaoe 
of  Injustice  in  which  the  Zola  case  was  reftised  the  semblaDce 
of  a  hearing.  I  stood  within  the  courtyard  railings  at  six  o*c1ock 
on  the  second  day  of  the  tiial  looking  at  the  crowd  which  surged 
up  and  down  outside.  A  big  man  accosted  a  Uttle  man  within 
two  yards  of  me.  **Thou  earnest,*'  he  said,  with  apparent  pla- 
cidity— '*  Thou  earnest  a  nose  too  long  for  my  taste.  Thou  art 
Israelite,  ne  c'est  pas  ?  *  The  little  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  spread  his  hands,  and  answered,  "  But  yes,  sir,  1  am  Jew/^ 
The  big  man  hit  him  on  the  too  long  nose,  and  in  a  second  he 
was  down  amongst  the  feet  of  the  crowd.      His  face  was  trodden 
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upoD^  and  after  a  minute,  or  half  a  miaate,  o£  a  marderoos  ECDfflei  a 
score  or  more  of  the  Civil  Guard  rescaed  hini,  and  hustled  him, 
bloody  and  muddy  and  ragged,  into  safety.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  this  scene  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the 
croivd,  but  there  were  many  such  episodes  whilst  the  case  went  on, 
and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  patriotic  verdict  of  the  jury  saved 
Paris  from  many  other?*  if  not  from  something  much  more  serious.. 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  in  Zola's  favour 
wa  should  have  seen  "  the  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine  *'  again. 

Bat  I  must  not  yet  be  wholly  beguiled  from  M.  Esterhazy.  Thc^ 
two  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  him 
were  Grmly  convinced  that  he  had  been  shamefully  traduced,  and 
they  both  most  heartily  believed  that  his  character  had  been  entirely 
re-established  by  the  <  oort-^^iartial  recently  held  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct.  *' Here,'*  said  one  of  them,  'is  an  officer,  and  a  man 
of  honour,  poor,  defenceless  except  for  his  own  unbreakable  courage, 
in  the  last  stage  of  consaraption*  This  is  the  man  whom  the  entire 
Jewry  of  Europe  is  combining  to  ride  down,  even  after  he  has  been 
honourably  acquitted  by  his  peers  ! ''  That  is  one  view  of  the  case, 
certainly,  and  tb^re  are  millions  who  hold  it.  But  there  h  another 
side  to  the  case  on  Devil's  Island,  and  there  is  another  in  the  Rue 
Chiteaudun,  and  in  a  week  or  two  there  will  be  yet  another  in  the 
prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie.  A  gentleman  who  admits  that  whilst  holding' 
his  graie  an  oHicer  he  has  written  letters  expressive  of  the  fiercest 
hate  for  the  country  in  whose  army  he  serves^  has  not  great  reason  to 
be  surprised  if  men  suspect  his  loyaltjr*  A  gentleman  who  expressea 
a  fervent  desire  to  go  out  and  shoot  down — '^  without  hate  or  anger, 
as  if  they  were  ao  many  rabbits  '* — the  people  who  for  years  adminis- 
tered generously  to  his  needs,  has  no  great  right  to  wonder  if  men 
doubt  his  eUims  to  good  citizenship  or  common  gratitude.  And  a 
i;entleman  who  writes  »  hand  which  Is  an  absolute  replica  of  that  in 
which  a  treasonous  document  is  written  may  be  profoundly  unlucky 
in  that  respect,  but  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  inquiring  people  should 
ask  if  his  admitted  sentiments  of  treason  are  put  in  action  there.  On 
tbe  whole  J  prefer  to  pity  Dreyfus  and  his  wife,  and  Zola* 

In  the  whole  ama/.lng  jumble  of  the  farce-tragedy  there  has  been 
nothing  much  stranger  to  an  English  eye  than  the  impunity  with 
which  all  sorts  of  men  have  bullied  the  jury  empannelled  to  try  the 
case.  M.  George  Drnmont,  **  honorary  president  of  the  Anti-Semiti;j 
heague/'  writes  to  the  public  Press  to  say  that  if  Zola  is  acqmtted  he 
and  his  friends  will  come  down  into  the  streets  and  take  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  on  the  Jews  into  their  own  hands.  Nobody  in 
authority  seems  to  think  this  in  any  degree  out  of  the  common. 
Nobody  in  authority  raises  a  voice  of  rebuke.  Nobody  lays  M,  George 
Dmmont   by  the  heels  for  a  bullying  defiance  of  justice  and  an  open 
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degradation  of  her  claims.  Oae  or  two  papers  publish  erery  daj  m 
big  type  the  Dames  and  addreaaes  of  the  jarymen,  and  icBtnict  them 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  yote.  Nobody 
in  aothority  takes  any  notice  of  this  either.  The  men  of  the  jury  are 
warned,  over  and  over  again,  in  widely  circnlated  journals,  that  their 
trade  or  professional  connection  is  lost  for  good  and  aU  untasa  Zola 
is  condemned.  For  three  weeks  this  contempt  of  court  is  %a  fligra&t 
as  an  open  sewen     Authority  does  not  even  scent  its  handkerchief. 

It  is  80  again  with  the  witnesses  snmmoned*  I  have*  within  the 
honr«  received  a  communication  from  a  man  of  letters  who  is  as  widely 
and  deservedly  esteemed  as  any  living  Englishman*  lie  writes : 
'^One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  was  not  at  all 
advanced  in  the  courts  at  the  trials  and  that  no  proofs  were  brought 
forward  which  would  justify  Zola  in  his  attacks  on  the  Court-Martdal." 
It  is  unhappily  quite  true,  every  word  of  it,  but  it  is  no  lees  tame 
that  the  proofs  were  there,  that  they  were  ofTered,  and  that  they  were 
refused  or  stifled.  One  witness  had  a  boy  at  school  and  the  lx>y 
hoped  to  gain  a  bursary.  The  witness  was  authoritatively  informed 
that  if  she  appeared  the  bursary  would  not  be  given.  Zola  himself 
told  me  the  night  before  the  trial,  '*  There  is  a  new  epidemic.  Our 
witnesses  are  falling  ill  on  every  side."  Before  the  case  was  a  week 
old  we  had  a  dozen  instances  of  sudden  indisposition.  The  young 
lady — **  lajeune  fiUe,*'  so  carefully  emphasised  by  M.  Labori — *'  lajenne 
fille,"  of  fifty-five,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  announce  the  new 
epidemic — was  challenged.  "  Let  us,"  said  M.  Labori,  '*  send  a  dootor 
to  inquire  into  this  indisposition  of  a  lady  who  was  well  two  or  three 
hours  ago."  Two  Paris  journals  howled  at  this.  Where  was  the 
chivalry  of  France,  they  wanted  to  know,  when  it  was  possible  for 
such  an  act  of  infamy  to  be  proposed  ?  I  made  personal  inquiries,  and 
I  learned  that  the  lady  stayed  aivay  because  she  had  been  intimidated, 
and  believed  herself  to  be  in  danger  of  her  life.  Had  she  been 
assured  of  protection  she  would  have  appeared  and  spoken,  Ko 
protection  was  given  to  any  witness  on  the  unpopular  side,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  those  who  had  the  courage  to  appear  on  that 
side,  and  who  were  within  official  reach  of  the  Government,  have  been 
degraded.  Madame  Boulancy,  the  recipient  and  custodian  of  the 
Esterhazy  letters,  was  willing  to  appear,  but  a  visitor  whom  she  was 
afraid  to  receive,  and  with  whom  she  spoke  from  behind  a  door  oo 
which  she  kept  the  chain,  threatened  her  with  assassination.  Madame 
Boulancy,  very  naturally,  did  not  give  evidence.  Every  man  im- 
peached by  Zola  as  being  responsible  for  the  verdict  of  the  Conri- 
Martial  took  refuge  behind  the  '*  chose  jagL-e,"  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Court  in  the  refusal  to  answer  a  single  question,  but  they  were  allowed 
to  harangue  the  jury  for  hours  in  e^;  parte  declarations  which  wem 
dangerous  to  the  defence.     Before  the  cause  was  opened  Zola  told 
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precisely  what  woald  happen,  **  We  know  everything/*  he  Baid  witb 
strong  emphasis,  *  everything.'*  Bat  he  knew  already  that  he  wonld 
not  be  allowed  to  prove  anything  of  monaent  The  event  justified  his- 
certainty. 

The  evidence  of  Madame  Dreyfus  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
valne  to  the  defence.  Except  that  she  would  have  exposed  the 
intolerable  methods  of  M.  dn  Pdty  de  Clam,  she  could  have  touched 
on  no  official  question ,  because  she  is  ignorant  of  them  all,  but 
the  Court  refused  to  hear  hen  Captain  Lebrnn  Renault  oould  have>^ 
proved  the  pretended  confession  of  Dreyfus  to  himself  to  tie  a  fabrice 
tion,  or  he  conid  have  proved  it  to  be  true.  The  point  was  vitaL 
The  authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  appear.  The  defence  had 
twenty  witnesses  to  swear  that  iu  their  presence  Captain  Lebrun* 
Eenault  had  repudiated  the  whole  story.      Not  one  was  heard* 

I  cannot  tell  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  shed  any  real  light 
upon  the  case,  but  the  statement  came  from  a  very  high  quarter  and' 
came  to  me  direct.  I  am  at  liberty  to  nee  it.  Imt  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge  my  informant's  name.  The  story  is  to  the  effect  that  tkere- 
was  never  any  treason  in  the  case,  in  the  true  sense,  at  all.  Frane-^ 
80  said  my  informant,  was  seeking  diplomatic  relations  with  Tlnssia 
— in  plain  English,  was  asking  for  an  alliance  in  arms.  Russia  wa& 
not  wholly  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  made 
certain  inquiries  aljont  it,  in  a  purely  friendly  sense,  but  was,  of  coarse^ 
compelled  to  make  them  secretly.  The  information  desired  wast 
furnished  by  an  officer  of  the  French  army.  My  inforraaBt  knev^ 
that  officer's  name,  but  was  not  permitted  to  divulge  it*  C&ptam 
Dreyfus  was  certainly  not  the  man.  Captain  Dreyfus  had  noaasoci»- 
tion  with  the  matter  and  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  am  not  in  a  positionv 
to  vouch  for  this  story.  My  only  voucher  could  be  the  name  of  the- 
gentleman  who  told  it,  and  that  I  am  pledged  to  withhold.  I  can 
only  say  that  he  occupies  a  position  in  which  it  woald  l^e  very  possible 
for  him  to  know  the  truth. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Daily  News  I  described  Paris  as  being- 
in  a  sort  of  fever  of  epigram,  and  I  accounted  for  this  on  the  groundi 
that  men  had  talked  so  much  about  the  one  absorbing  matter  in  hand 
that  they  had  found  time  to  polish  not  only  their  own  pearls  but  thoea^ 
of  their  neighbours,  and  were  ready  to  produce  the  string  on  which  the^ 
were  threaded  at  a  moment's  notice.  One  gentleman  witb  whom  I 
talked  brought  bia  epigram  in  his  pocket.  He  took  out  a  pocket- 
book  and  drew  from  it  a  small  oblong  piece  of  whitish  canvaa.  **  This/* 
he  said,  *'  is  the  strongest  material  of  its  kind.  We  have  a  special  nee  for 
it  in  our  workshops.  This  fragment  by  accident  has  fallen  into  f^ 
bath  of  acid  and  has  lain  there  for  some  time.  In  its  normal  con- 
dition I  would  defy  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  to  tear  it  across 
the  thread.     Now  observe/'     He  picked  it  to  pieces  with  thumb  and 
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flDger.  "That/'  he  went  on,  '-'  is  the  French  army  of  to-day.  The 
acid  has  been  snpplied  by  International  Socialism.  We  should  have 
Ijeeu  at  the  1x)ttom  of  the  Dreyfaa  affair  two  years  ago  if  we  had  not  been 
afraid  of  Germany,  and  we  are  afraid  of  Grermany  because  International 
Socialism  has  largely  saperseded  patriotism  in  oar  army,  and  our 
generals  Ijelieve  that  their  troops  woald  refose  to  fight."  '*  Bat 
eurely/'  I  urged,  ''  Socialism  and  the  revolt  against  militariflin  are  as 
Etrong  in  Germany  as  in  France."  "  Ah  yes,"  he  answered.  **  We 
may  guess  al^out  the  other  side,  but  we  know  about  our  own.'*  I 
lau^hrrd  to  remember  that  he  had  half  a  dozen  samples  of  the  same 
material  in  his  pocket-book,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  all 
been  used. 

Another  gentleman,  a  diplomat  this  time,  made  quite  a  little  speech 
to  me,  which  had  1>een  kneaded  into  excellent  consistency  by  much  re- 
petition. Emerson,  describing  a  private  English  dinner,  says  that  stories 
were  told  so  well  there  that  it  was  evident  that  they  had  often  been 
told  Ijcfore.  "  The  gold-crowned  despot  of  my  nursery  repaUie  " — I 
translate  as  faithfully  as  I  can  from  memory — "  has  a  habit  of  lying 
on  his  back  and  saying  to  his  nurse,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  be  naughty.' 
11(3  keeps  his  promise  with  an  admirable  fidelity,  until  authority 
arrives  with  a  slipper.  Then  being  asked  what  is  the  matter,  he 
Hmiles  and  says^  '  Not  anything/  It  is  a  pity  that  France  has  no 
authority  with  a  slipper." 

These  things  are  trivial,  and  are  only  cited  as  a  characteristic  of  a 
time  which  created  a  worldwide  interest  whilst  it  endured.  The  case 
is  over  now,  and  if,  it  is  to  have  a  sequel  we  must  wait  for  it.  The 
day  after  the  trial  Zola  confessed  himself  at  an  impasse.  It  is  as  if 
lie  hnd  thrown  a  torch  into  a  well,  meaning  to  light  up  its  reoesaes, 
and  liad  seen  it  extinguished  1)y  the  close  air  at  the  bottom.  He  may 
yet  lower  a  lire  big  enough  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  But  even  if 
he  sliould  succeed  in  doing  that,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  he  could 
secure  a  revision  of  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  For  he  is  fighting 
the  Army,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  late  that  the  Army  ia 
the  only  power  in  France. 

David  Chbistie  Murray. 


BY  slow  bat  steady  etaps  India  is  working  towards  a  gold  standard. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  policy  adopted  in  1893  is  now  in  sight. 
So,  at  least,  says  the  Finance  Minister  of  India»  Sir  James  Westland, 
end  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  past  neither  a  raeh  prophet  nor 
^n  OTer-sangoine  theorist.  In  closing  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
eilrer  on  private  account^  and  thereby  setting  aside  the  silver  standard, 
an  experiment  was  begun  which  had  necessarily  to  pass  through  a 
namber  of  stages.  India  is  too  large  and  too  important  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  to  be  played  with.  Its  Government  conld  not  jump 
from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  with  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
Japanese  Cabinet,  who  performed  that  gymnastic  feat  a  year  ago* 
They  had  to  feel  their  way  very  cantioasly,  for  every  step  was  strange, 
^nd  was  sure  to  encounter  the  keenest  criticism. 

The  first  step  waa  to  cut  loose  the  rupee  from  silver,  which  waa 
accomplished  by  the  suBpension  of  free  coinage.  Soon  afterwards  a 
eeoond  step  had  to  ha  taken  in  order  to  check  the  competition  of 
silver  bullion  with  Council  bills.  That  was  done  by  imposing  an 
import  duty  on  silver ;  with  only  partial  success,  however.  The  next 
^nd  most  difficult  step  was  to  restore  the  rupee  to  such  a  level  of 
value  in  relation  to  gold,  or  sterling,  as  would  make  a  safe  starting- 
|)oint  for  a  gold  standard ;  safe,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  Indian  Treasury 
<Mi  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  trade  of  the  country  on  the  other.  A 
medium  had  to  be  struck  between  the  H^iL  to  which  the  rupee  had 
fallen  before  the  mints  were  closed  and  its  original  par  of  2^.,  to  which 
it  could  not  be  raised  again  without  upsetting  anew  all  the  industries 
Jkifected  by  fluctuations  of  exchange. 

The  Government  required,  for  financial  reasons,  such  a  relation 
between  the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  as  would  protect  it  from  rutnoui 
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Io88eB  OQ  excfaaDge  and  coDseqaent  deScits  in  its  Budget.  Ite  aarpem* 
ditare  bad  been  kept  within  its  revenue  as  long  as  it  coold  get  ISdL 
or  over  for  its  Oouncil  billa  In  1891—02,  when  its  bills  sold  at  ao 
average  for  the  year  of  16|r/.,  it  had  realised  a  sarplas  of  nearly  half 
a  crore.  A  return  to  that  level  promised  safety  and  comfort  for  tb^ 
Treasury,  with  little  or  no  prejudice  to  other  interests.  So  ICdf.  wa* 
fixed  on  as  the  prospective  rate  at  which  rupees  should  be  exclxAOged 
for  gold.  General  scepticism  was  expressed  as  to  the  rupee  ever 
again  seeing  such  a  figure  ;  bnt  the  incredible  has  happened,  and  tbe 
exchange  on  Calcutta  has  now  hovered  for  several  weeks  on  the  gold 
line* 

Evidently,  however,  the  Indian  Government  did  not  see  mocb 
prospect  of  gold  beiog  attracted  from  local  hoards.  They  remembered 
that  the  great  gold  market  of  the  world  Is  London,  and  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  get  it  there  than  at  home.  They  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  plans  to  bring  in  gold  at  a  minimnm  of  expense 
and  risk.  If  they  were  to  buy  it  and  take  it  out  to  India,  thera 
would  be  heavy  charges  to  pay  for  transportation*  If  private  indi- 
viduals sent  it  out,  they  would  also  have  to  incur  heavy  charges. 
Possibly,  too,  the  gold,  after  lying  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  Calcotta. 
would  have  to  be  returned  to  London^  thereby  incurring  a  sacond 
round  of  heavy  charges.  The  very  simple  but  ingenious  idea  then 
struck  gomebody,  Why  not  have  the  gold  deposited  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  notes  issued  against  it  by  the  Currency  Department  io 
London  ? 

Money  which  was  badly  needed  might  then  be  sent  out  in  a  mor9 
direct  way  than  by  buying  and  remitting  Council  bills*  It  would 
also  do  more  good  than  the  Council  bills  could.  The  currency  issned 
against  the  gold  deposits  would  be  so  much  new  money  put  into  the 
market,  to  its  great  relief,  whereas  Council  bills  would  only  drawr 
money  from  the  Government  banks,  and  transfer*  from  one  hand  to 
another  money  already  in  the  market.  This  distinction  was  qnickly 
appreciated  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta^  where  the  announcement  of  the 
gold  deposit  scheme  at  once  produced  an  easier  feeling  as  to  money* 
So  far  gold  deposits  have  not  rushed  in  veiy  rapidly »  but  that  was  not 
expected^  and  might  not  have  been  desirable.  Too  great  success 
might  be  quickly  followed  by  reaction,  and  the  scheme  might  be  dis- 
credited on  a  very  short  and  inefficient  trial.  Its  immediate  object  ia 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  India  is  drawing  near  to  a  gold  basii^ 
and  is  throwing  out  feelers  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  a  task  ehe  has 
before  her  in  collecting  a  gold  reserve. 

If  when  the  operation  becomes  understood  dealers  in  exchange  take 
kindly  to  it  and  gold  deposits  are  forthcoming  on  a  moderate  scale,  it 
will  be  a  good  augury  for  the  consummation  of  the  gold  standard*  In 
various  ways  it  will  work  in  favour  of  the  standard  The  special  deposits 
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"will  become  the  nacleas  of  a  gold  reserve.  The  notes  iasaed  against 
them  will  be  gold  carrencyp  A  large  increase  of  the  note  circiiJation 
would  materially  diminish  the  difficulty  of  raising  1800  millions  of 
silver  rupees  to  the  proposed  gold  parity  of  fifteen  rapees  to  thd 
sovereign.  No  vexed  questions  of  metallic  and  exchange  valaes 
obtrade  themselves  in  connection  with  paper  money.  A  bank-note 
bas  only  one  kind  of  convertibility  to  trouble  about,  and  ratios  do  not 
concern  it.  The  gold  standard  when  it  comes  into  force  will  have 
much  less  to  fear  from  the  paper  rupees  than  from  the  silver  ones, 
consequently  the  more  there  can  be  of  the  paper  rupees  the  better. 
In  so  far  then  as  the  gold  deposit  scheme  tends  to  increase  them  it 
will  be  facilitating  the  final  solution  of  the  rupee  problem. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  monetary  ectence  is  that  not  only 
has  every  country  a  monetary  system  of  its  own,  but  no  single  country 
takes  much  interest  in  the  monetary  system  of  its  neighbours.  In 
this  respect  the  British  people  are  by  no  means  the  least  at  fanlL 
They  are  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  ubiquitous  pound  sterling 
and  the  free  course  it  enjoys  all  over  the  world,  that  their  one  idea  is 
to  leave  well  alone.  Tbey  cannot  tympathise  very  keenly  with  people 
not  BO  happily  situated,  and  will  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to 
their  dilHculties.  Even  British  colonics  which  have  not  jet  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  the  gold  standard  are  left  in  this  matter  to  do  the 
test  they  can  for  themselves.  Strangest  neglect  of  all,  our  Indian 
Empire  has  had  to  fight  its  own  way  through  a  maze  of  monetary 
problems,  in  which  not  only  its  economic  progress,  bat  the  public 
solvency  has  been  more  than  once  at  stake. 

India  has  got  little  help  indeed  from  ns  in  the  prolonged  crisis  from 
which  her  currency  is  now  gradually  emerging.  At  small  cost  to 
ourselves  and  with  little  effort  we  might  have  rendered  her  invaluable 
assistance,  but  our  doctrinaires  scouted  the  thought.  Whether  the 
rupee  should  be  based  on  gold  or  silver  was,  we  are  told,  a  parelj 
Indian  affair.  The  people  had  settled  it  for  themselves  by  preferring 
silver,  and  it  was  useless  for  us  to  interfere  with  them.  Sympathetic 
fitndy  of  the  question  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  was  discouraged, 
and  to  this  day  there  is  no  great  problem  of  the  Empire  less  under- 
stood. How  dififerent  might  it  have  been  for  India  and  for  us  if  the 
6alvatton  of  the  rupee  had  been  treated  in  a  broader  spirit,  and  it 
with  a  kindlier  eye  we  bad  tried  to  see  how  much  depended  on  it  ! 

The  stability  of  the  rupee  means  to  India  far  more  than  can  be 
realised  without  actual  contact  with  the  issues  invol\^ed.  Its  bearing 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  appreciated  in  a  general  way. 
IIow  seriously  it  affects  the  public  revenues  has  of  late  years  been 
painfully  illustrated.  But  these  are  the  only  two  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject which  have  ever  aroused  much  popular  interest,  A  far  more 
important  one — its  connection  with  the  financial  credit  of  India — ^haa 
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still  to  be  grofiped.  The  last  remark  applies  nob  to  India  only,  but 
to  every  State  which  does  not  enjoy  a  well-Kirdered  corrency.  In 
reckoning  np  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  oondition,  prominenoe  b 
sure  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  its  handicapping  all  commercial  ani 
financial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  That  is  bad  enongfa,  bat 
it  is  not  the  worst  Without  much  efibrt  people  may  also  realise  how 
it  hampers  the  financial  operations  of  the  State,  especially  its  provisioD 
for  foreign  obligations — luxuries  in  which  all  States  now  indulge 
rather  freely.  Bat  what  is  seldom  grasped  in  these  diBcnsaions  is  the 
vital  injury  that  unstable  money  does  to  the  credit  of  the  isaoer. 

We  find  that  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  United  StateB^  where 
millions  of  dollars  have  had  to  be  borrowed  in  order  to  bolster  np  bai 
money,  and  millions  of  extra  interest  are  being  paid  on  these  borrow- 
ings merely  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  offensive  to  the  bad  money 
faction.  India  has  been  a  victim  of  the  same  evil,  albeit  an  innocent 
victim.  Through  no  fault  of  her  own,  her  money  ceased  to  be  good 
in  the  international  sense.  She  had  consequently  to  endore  all  the 
calamities  incidental  to  depreciated  money — impaired  credit,  ezodoa 
of  capital,  artificial  inflation  of  foreign  liabilities,  and  difloonragement 
of  foreign  enterprise.  What  these  have  cost  India  there  has  been  no 
sittempt  made  to  estimate.  Very  ingenious  and  intricate  calcnlatione 
have  been  indulged  in  as  to  whether  she  has  gained  or  lost  on  balance 
by  the  fall  of  the  rupee.  Bat  they  have  been  limited,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  efiect  of  the  fall  on  Indian  industries — a  secondary  matter  com- 
pared with  the  injury  inflicted  on  Indian  credit,  public  and  private. 

Fluctuations  of  price  are  a  mixed  question.  What  one  person  lo£e» 
by  them  another  gains  and  vice  vcrsd.  But  injured  credit  is  an 
unqualified  misfortune.  Of  all  the  mistakes  that  bad  goyemment 
can  commit  it  is  the  costliest,  and  of  all  the  calamities  that  can  befaU 
an  innocent  country  it  is  the  heaviest.  Yet  Great  Britain  has  atood 
calmly  by  and  seen  her  chief  dependency  plunged  in  a  sea  of  cnrrency 
troubles  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  overwhelm  it.  She  might- 
have  averted  the  danger  had  she  allowed  India  to  go  on  a  gold  baiia 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  highest  officials,  strongly  supported  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  urged  the  change  on  the  Home  Governments 
But,  with  pedantic  axioms  drawn  from  purely  British  experience,  her 
statesmen  vetoed  every  measure  of  relief  proposed  from  India  nnti> 
the  policy  of  drifb  became  perilous,  and  permission  waa  reluctantly 
given  to  close  the  mints. 

No  concession  was  made  until  it  could  no  longer  be  refused,  and 
even  then  both  the  Imperial  and  the  Indian  Grovemmenta  were 
savagely  assailed  by  the  illogical  champions  of  the  old  system,  who 
were,  in  fact,  perverted  bimetallista  Vehement  supporters  of  the 
gold  standard  at  home,  they  seemed  to  think  it  too  good  for  India  or 
the  Far  East.     Silver  had  to  be  used  somewhere,  or  there  might  not 
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be  gold  ©nongh  to  go  round ;  therefore  India  should  content  herself 
with  the  white  metal.  There  is,  we  know,  a  tradition  among  econo- 
mists  of  that  school  that  India  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
silver-aBing  oonntry.  Bnt  previons  to  onr  time  it  nsed  the  two 
,  j&etals  indifferently.  It  was  we  who  fir&t  set  np  a  distinction  between 
liem,  and  for  onr  own  convenience  discriminated  against  gold.  The 
exclaaive  silver  standard,  as  it  existed  down  to  1893,  was  an  essentially 
British  creation.  British  law  established  it  in  1835,  and  brought  in 
along  with  it  all  the  British  accompaniments — free  coinage,  legal 
tender,  and  the  rest.  These  were,  and  still  are,  perfectly  foreign  to 
the  Indian  mind. 

Many  time-hononred  fallacies  are  current  among  British  ©oonomists 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  native  mind  on  the  silver  qaeBtion.  A  strong 
hereditary  bias  in  favour  of  the  white  metal  is  one  of  them.  No 
Bttcb  bias  exists  as  between  silver  and  gold,  which  are  equally  appre- 
ciated in  most  parts  of  India.  Silver  is  no  doubt  the  more  familiar 
metal,  bat  in  all  large  cities  and  in  the  southern  districts  gold  circulates 
freely.  Another  time-honoured  fallacy — a  natural  offshoot  from  the 
first^ — ^represents  the  natives  to  have  been  firmly  wedded  to  the  old 
eilwr  standard.  On  the  contrary,  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
standard  as  such.  All  they  cared  about  was  the  silver  itself.  Whether 
it  were  coined  or  uncoined  did  not  matter  to  them,  eo  long  as  the  two 
I  bad  the  same  value  in  the  bazaar.  Since  the  mints  were  closed  coin 
'and  uncoined  silver  are  no  longer  interchangeable,  which  may  puzzle 
the  natives  a  little,  bat  they  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  readily 
to  the  change.  They  no  longer  melt  rapeea  when  they  need  silver,  for 
'  they  have  discovered  that  to  be  a  wastof nl  process,  since  silver  may 
bo  bought  much  cheaper  in  bars. 

If  Lb  doubtful  if  the  closing  of  the  mints,  far  from  having  irritate<i 

the  natives  or  disturbed  their  placid  lives,  has  been  much  noticed  by 

them.     They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  in  silver  to  add  largely 

to  their  holdings,  but  the  baying  has  been  merely  an  exchange  of  one 

^kind  of  silver  for  another.     Instead  of  hoarding  rupees  as  formerly, 

they  hoard  bars  and   silver  omamenta,  and  the  rupees  thus  liberated 

I  come  into  circulation  again.     All  the  while  the  natives  continue  to 

i  value  the  silver  for  its  own  sake.     It  is  the  same  to  them  as  it  was 

before   they  lost  the  right  of  free  coinage^  and  as   it  had  been  for 

generations  before,      British  mints  gave  it  no  additional  value  in  their 

eyes,  and  closing  them  took  little,  if  any,  valoa  away  from  it,     Tbey 

offered  no  resistance  to  the  abolition  of  the  silver  standard  and  will 

in  all  probability  be  equally  passive  as  regards  any  farther  step  that 

may  have  to  be  taken  in  the  same  direction. 

Whoever  else  may  oppose  the  completion  of  the  currency  experi- 
ment of  1893,  there  is  evidently  nothing  to  be  feared  from  native 
opinion.    The  experiment^  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  people  have  quietly 
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oooeptad,  and  the  Baine  may  be  expected  of  them  when  it  is  carried, 
as  it  must  soon  be,  to  ita  logical  conclnaion— a  gold  standard.  They 
^fiEer  no  obstacle  to  the  transitioQ  from  ailrer  to  gold,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  does  not  clash  either  with  their  interests  or  their 
ideas.  A  gold  standard  might  even  be  welcome  to  them  when  they 
^et  used  to  iK  They  would  then  have  onoe  more  a  precious  metal 
■of  equal  value,  coined  and  uncoined.  Whatever  inconvenience  the 
-disruption  of  coined  from  uncoined  silver  may  have  caused  them 
would  be  remedied  by  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  Coined  and  uncoined 
gold,  being  then  interchangeable,  would  come  into  general  circulation, 
xiad  the  alleged  hereditary  bias  of  the  natives  in  favour  of  silver 
4vould  soon  be  little  heard  of. 

A  government  situated  like  that  of  India,  desiring  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard  with  all  the  usual  corollaries  of  free  coinage  and  unlimited 
legal  t^nder^  should  be  prepared  to  fulfil  a  two-sided  obligation.  It 
ought  to  be  ready  to  receive  all  the  gold  offered  to  it  and  to  famish 
all  that  may  be  demanded  of  it.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  such  an 
obligation  can  never  be  fully  provided  for,  because  it  can  never  be 
jperfectly  fulfilled.  Practice  must  always  fall  considerably  short  of 
^oonomic  theory.  To  render  its  perfect  fulfilment  possible  the  whole  circa* 
lating  medium  would  require  to  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  standard 
itself.  But  gold  is  too  scarce  for  that  and  too  dear.  If  any  country 
could  procure  it  in  suflScient  quantity  to  have  an  exclusive  gold  currency, 
the  waste  would  be  prohibitory.  So  that  a  gold  standard  is  in  the 
awkward  dilemma  of  being  able  to  perform  only  a  mere  fraction  of  th© 
duty  theoretically  assigned  to  it.  It  can  do  the  fine  work  of  commercial 
life,  bat  for  the  rough  work  cheaper  and  more  abundant  metals  have 
to  be  called  in. 

Then  an  arrangement  has  to  be  made  between  the  standard  and 
subsidiary  metals  in  order  to  prevent  them  clashing.  If  silver  is  to 
circulate  freely  alongside  of  gold  without  interfering  with  it,  limita- 
tions  must  be  imposed  on  its  legal  powers.  It  may  be  restricted  to 
a  maximum  amount  in  one  payment,  which  is  limited  legal  tender,  or 
it  may  be  what  the  currency  writers  call  *'  rated  ^'  to  gold,  whereby  a 
specific  weight  of  silver  is  made  interchangeable  with  a  specific 
weight  of  gold.  The  supposed  advantage  of  the  latter  method  ia 
that  the  rating  may  be  easily  changed  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
fnain  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  working  metal  must  always 
fee  subsidiary  to  the  standard  metal  which,  as  it  were,  sets  the  tune  but 
takes  a  very  small  part  in  the  music.  A  perfect  gold  standard  with 
a  fall-blown  gold  currency  will  never  be  realised  either  in  India  or 
anywhere  else.  So-called  gold  currencies  are  mere  approximations 
to  a  theoretic  ideal.  We  have  to  get  as  near  them  as  we  can 
^nd  be  content. 

The  question  of  a  gold  standaid  for  India  is  also  one  of  approxi- 
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mation.  There  are  certain  local  conditiona  to  which  the  new  standard 
will  have  to  be  adapted,  and  the  iasae  of  the  ezperlmeut  depends 
on  whether  these  local  conditions  are  easy  or  difScalt.  So  far  as  they 
have  been  examined  from  this  point  of  view  they  present  no  for- 
midable difficnlty.  We  start  with  the  very  notable  advantage  that  no 
new  working  currency  has  to  be  provided.  Already  there  are,  according 
^  a  semi-official  oensns,  180  crores  of  silver  rapees  in  circulation — 
eighteen  hundred  millions.  The  paper  money,  also  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  averages  about  thirty  crores  or  three  hundred  million  rupees. 
The  latter,  being  secured  on  gold  and  sUver  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Government  bonds,  is  virtually  metallic  money.  Between 
silver  rupees  and  notes,  India  baa  therefore  a  working  circulation  of 
over  two  thousand  million  rupeee.  The  whole  of  that  would,  in  the 
ovent  of  a  gold  standard  being  adopted,  have  to  be  **  rated  "  to  itj  in 
other  words  placed  in  a  deEnite  working  relationship  to  it. 

Here  arises  the  next  question^  How  the  two  would  be  likely  to  fit 
into  each  other  and  what  their  practical  effect  on  each  other  might 
be.  The  answer  to  that  will  turn  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the 
working  Currency — the  two  thousand  and  odd  millions  of  silver  and 
paper  rupees.  If  it  be  a  sound  currency  of  its  kind,  doing  its  work 
well,  not  redundant  or  badly  distributed,  circulating  freely  and  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  those  who  use  it,  the  probability  is  that  it 
might  not  be  greatly  disturbed  even  by  a  radical  measure  like  a 
change  of  the  standard.  Of  course  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  only 
absolutely  necessary  alterations  in  its  status.  What,  then,  may  be 
the  minimum  of  unavoidable  change  P 

Obviously  this  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  rated  to  the  new 
gold  standard.  In  a  partial  way  that  has  already  been  done*  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Act  was  passed  for  closing  the  mints  to  free 
coinage  of  silver,  the  Government  of  India  issued  two  Orders  in 
CJouncil :  one  authorising  the  mints  to  receive  gold  coin  and  bullion 
in  exchange  for  rupees,  at  the  rate  of  7i  grains  of  gold  for  one  rupee, 
and  the  other  making  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  coined  in  England 
or  Australia  legal  tender  at  all  the  treasuries  of  India  for  fifteen 
rapees  and  seven  and  a  half  rupees  respectively.  One  of  the  two 
reciprocal  obligations  inherent  in  a  gold  standard  was  thus  under- 
taken four  years  ago,  and  is  already  in  force.  Unfortunately  it  is  the 
emaller  obligation  of  the  two  and  the  less  difficult  to  falfil.  It  coat 
the  Grovernment  of  India  nothing  bo  say,  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
only  14\d.  in  gold,  that  it  would  be  always  ready  to  accept  gold  for 
mpeee  at  X6d,  It  would  have  been  another  matter,  however,  to  assume 
the  converse  obligation,  and  undertake  to  give  gold  for  rupees  at  the 
rate  of  16</. 

But  to  render  a  gold  standard  effective  there  must  be  both  give 
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and  take.  "  Rating  "  ajJver  to  gold  is  a  two-sided  operation,  and  the 
rate  must  cnt  both  ways.  The  QoTernment  is  now  in  a  position  t€> 
carry  out  the  first  part  of  its  twofold  obligation — exchanging  rapee» 
for  gold  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  can  undertake  the  other — exchanging 
gold  for  rupees — it  may  have  an  etlectiFe  gold  standard,  or  at  least 
one  as  nearly  effective  as  any  other  country  enjoys.  If  we  mistake 
not,  it  has  already  taken  an  important  decision  on  the  subject,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Very  probably  one  of 
Sir  James  Westland's  exhaustive  minntes  has  been  submitted  along 
with  it,  weighing  carefully  all  the  risks  and  difficulties  to  be  faced. 
It  may  be  that  these  have  been  shown  to  be  less  formidable  than  they 
look,  and  that  they  may  be  provided  against  withoot  throwing  any 
dangerous  strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  India.  But  it  must  h^ 
admitted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  explain  away. 

To  take  the  silver  rupees  alone,  1800  millions  of  thefflj  intrinsically 
worth  9fi.  each — how  could  they  be  made  exchangeable  for  gold  at  the 
rate  of  IGt/.  each  withoot  danger  of  a  rush  on  every  treasury  i» 
India?  That  seems  logically  unanswerable;  nevertheless,  the  danger 
of  a  rush  is  much  more  theoretical  than  real.  By  a  similar  process 
of  reasoning,  it  might  have  been  demonstrated  beforehand  to  b^ 
impossible  that  rupees  could  be  kept  in  circulation  at  a  gold  valoe 
50  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  metal  they  contain.  But,  para- 
doxical as  it  seems,  they  continne  to  circDlate  as  freely  as  when  their 
coin  value  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  their  silver  contents.  The 
paradox  is  imaginary,  and  arises  from  our  failing  to  observe  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  rupee  being  woith  15rf.  or  IGfi.,  as  the  case  may 
be,  we  are  referring  only  to  its  use  in  foreign  exchange.  In  domestic 
circulation  it  is  simply  a  rupee^  and  though  in  foreign  exchange 
operations  it  were  to  rise  to  2^.,  it  would  still  be  to  the  natives  simply 
a  rupee. 

Every  coin  circumstanced  like  the  rupee  has  two  distinct  spheres  off 
action.  It  is  one  thing  in  domestic  circulation,  and  another  thing  \n 
the  settlement  of  international  balances.  Natives  who  have  no  debt» 
to  pay  or  to  collect  abroad  need  not  concern  themselves  about  tbe^ 
relative  value  of  the  rupee  in  foreign  moneys.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  them,  in  the  payment  or  collection  of  their  debts  at  home,  whether 
the  rupee  be  rated  at  16^/.  sterling  or  13d.  SuppoEo,  in  the  event  of 
the  Government  of  India  undertaking  to  exchange  gold  for  rupeea^ 
at  the  rate  of  \M.  per  rupee,  that  a  rush  was  made  for  it,  what  could 
the  receivers  of  the  gold  do  with  it  when  they  got  it  ?  If  they  used 
it  at  home  as  money  they  would  have  to  pay  it  away  again  on  th& 
basis  of  16(i.  per  rupee,  a  transaction  leaving  very  little  profit.  If 
they  shipped  it  abroad  they  would  have  to  take  their  risk  of  the 
current  exchange  of  the  day,  which  might  be  less  than  •  1  Cf/.  per  rcpee^ 

Were  the  Indian  mints  to  be  open  to  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
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silver  there  might  be  great  difQcolty  in  maintaintDg  a  fixed  parity 
between  the  two*  With  both  in  nnlimited  supply  one  or  other  metal 
would  soon  fall  below  the  fixed  par,  and  Gresham'a  law  would  speedily 
drive  out  the  overrated  metal.  But  with  the  one-sided  sort  of  free 
coinage  intended  in  India — that  is  to  say,  free  coinage  of  gold  only — 
auch  a  danger  is^greatly  reduced,  if  not  extinguished.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  supply  of  silver  rapees  being  limited  gives  them  a  special  value 
apart  from  that  of  their  metallic  contents.  It  also  subjects  them  to  a 
different  standard  of  valuation — namely,  foreign  exchange.  Objectors 
to  the  existing  rupee  are  not  quite  fair  in  ridicoling  it  as  an  artificial 
hybrid.  There  is  one  natural,  legitimate  regulator  of  its  value — the 
foreign  money  market,  lu  order  to  hold  its  own  there  it  requires  to 
have  behind  it  a  sound  political  and  financial  organisation. 

The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  par  between  two  monet^iry  metals  seems 
to  demand  that  one  of  them  shall  be  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  the 
greater  the  limitationB  of  the  subsidiary  metal  the  safer  the  parity* 
The  lattar  may  be  rendered  more  stable  in  various  ways :  by  limiting 
the  coinage  of  the  subsidiary  metal — a  step  already  taken  in  India ; 
by  Umitbg  its  power  of  legal  tender,  as  we  have  done  in  this  country ; 
by  carefully  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  actual  needs  of  domestic 
circulation ;  and  by  having  it  so  thoroughly  circulated  among  the 
people  that  it  cannot  be  readily  withdrawn  or  manipulated  for  specula- 
tive  purposes.  The  rupee  currency  of  India^  as  it  now  exists, 
satisfies  all  these  conditions  save  one.  No  limit  has  been  set  on  its 
legal  tender  power,  and  that  might  not  be  found  necessary,  even  after 
the  change  to  a  gold  standard.  If  the  gold  and  the  silver  rupees  can 
be  got  to  circulate  side  by  side  with  equal  powers  of  legal  tender^  it 
will  be  better  to  preserve  the  status  of  the  silver  rupee  in  that  respect. 
Interference  with  its  legal  tender  rights  ought  to  be  a  last  resort. 

W.  R.  Larson. 
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IT  may,  perhaps,  be  confiidered  somewhat  late  m  the  day  to  point 
oat  the  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  cycle  industry. 
Even  the  casnal  observer  mnst  have  noticed  how  his  tradespeople 
have  for  some  time  past  directed  their  attention  to  the  basinesB, 
whilst  the  visitor  to  the  stores  last  season  will  recall  being 
confronted  with  the  familiar  notice,  ''This  way  to  the  Bubble 
Department." 

Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  growth  of 
this  manufacture  has  been  generally  appreciated,  we  venture  to  think 
that  a  reference  to  actual  figures  discloses  a  more  astonishing  increase 
to  have  taken  place  than  any  one  had  hitherto  supposed,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  will  enable  the  public  to  grasp  their  true  inward- 
ness. 

Taking  London  as  a  criterion  of  what  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
doing,  and  consulting  the  Post  Office  Directory,  we  find  that,  whereas 
there  were  in  1888  only  fiffcy-four  manufacturers  of  cycles  and  seven 
manufacturers  of  cycle  accessories  located  well  within  the  four-mile 
radius  from  Charing  Cross,  in  1894  the  number  had  risen  to  152 
manufacturers  of  cycles  and  forty-four  manufacturers  of  accessories. 
Thus  the  total  number  of  firms  interested  in  the  cycle  trade  had 
actually  been  more  than  tripled  in  the  short  space  of  six  years. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing,  on  taking  up  the  last  issued 
London  Post  Office  Directory,  to  find  that  by  December  1897  there 
were  390  cycle  manufacturers  and  131  manufacturers  of  cycle 
accessories  engaged  in  this  business  in  London  alone.  To  be 
properly  appreciated  at  a  glance  the  figures  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 
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V- 

■  Number  of  rnaau- 

Komber  of  mana- 

facturers  of  cycles 

factarers  of 

^v 

jn  London. 

accessories. 

Total. 

1688 

.     •       M 

7 

()1 

1804 

•     .     152 

44 

11)0 

1897 

.     •     390 

131 

521 

The  modern  cycle  trade  may  be  said,  twenty  years  ago,  to  have 
been  non-existent.  At  any  rate,  to  state  that  the  cycle  trade  is 
twenty  years  old  is  to  allow  a  liberal  estimate,  and  when  one  reflects 
that  nearly  twice  aa  many  firms  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
last  three  years  as  had  grown  up  daring  the  previous  seventeen,  the 
leaps  and  bounds  of  this  industry  are  at  once  apparent. 

And  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  progress?  The 
great  middle-class  of  the  nation  woke  up  one  fine  morning  and  said^ 
as  it  looked  out  of  the  window,  '*  I  must  get  a  bicycle  to-day.**  The 
bicycle  manufacturer  did  not  anticipate  the  influx  of  customers,  and 
could  not  supply  the  necessary  machines.  Consequently,  aa  in  these 
days  news  travels  fast  and  the  nation  had  to  be  supplied,  United 
States  manufacturers  started  in  to  assist  in  supplying  the  demand. 

Coincident  with  this  desire  of  every  one  to  use  the  new  method  of 
locomotion  newspapers  sprang  into  existence,  which  the  enthusiast  may 
read  in  the  scanty  leisure  he  allows  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  hii 
favourite  pastime.  Again,  too,  there  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  little 
villages  and  country  towns  '*  cyclists*  rests."  Hotels  are  no  longer 
advertising,  .*'  Three  minntea'  walk  from  the  railway  station/'  They 
now  blossom  forth  in  the  columns  of  the  dailies  with  such  notices  as, 
"  Convenient  cycling  centre/*  '*  Best  roads  for  cycling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," and  so  on. 

Railways  too  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  bicycles  are 
now  considered  almost  a  necessity  of  life  by  imposing  a  very  dear 
tariff  for  their  carriage.  Therefore  we  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  this  new  trade  has  directly  and  indirectly  affected  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

We  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with  us  whilst  we  I'ecapitnlate 
briefly  the  following  facts. 

It  was  in  1894  that  the  English  nation  first  started  to  ride  the 
bicycle  as  a  pastime.  Before  that  time  cycling  was  more  or  less 
the  monopoly  of  a  few  athletic  young  men,  and  of  what  '*  Mr» 
Punch "  used  to  call  "  cads  on  casters.'*  The  sudden  universal 
popularity  of  the  bicycle  may  be  attributed  to  the  apparent  safety  of 
the  low  modern  type  of  machine,  its  adaptability  to  the  use  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  the  undoubted  smoothness  of  progression  obtained  by 
the  pneumatic  tyre.  By  the  summer  of  1895  cycling  had  grown 
quite  fashionable.  It  was  now  the  pastime  of  the  nation  from 
Royalty  and  the  Cabinet  downwards.  One  can  imagine  the  number 
of  men  and  women   who,  reading   how  it  was  the   correct  thing  to 
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'*  bike/'  resolved  there  and  then  to  acquire  a  machine  next  season. 
Next  season  came.  The  demand  for  Ucydes  was  abeolately  nnpre- 
cedented.  We  may  assame  that  for  every  one  person  who  possessed  a 
bicycle  in  1894  ten  ordered  bicycles  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  supply  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Six 
weeks,  nay,  two  and  even  three  months'  delay  was  stipulated  for  by 
the  retailer  before  delivery  of  the  goods.  Even  this  delay  could  not 
turn  aside  the  stream  of  bicycle  buyers  from  the  empty  warehouse, 
so  the  retailer  resorted  in  many  cases  in  the  summer  of  1896  to  tho 
plan  of  intimating  that  the  price  of  bicydes  had  risen.  Every 
bicycle  was  now  £1  above  the  list  price.  It  was  no  good.  The 
people  were  possessed  of  a  cydi  sacra  fanus^  and,  although  the  manu- 
facturers' prices  had  for  the  last  few  years  been  manipulated  in  an 
upward  direction  by  the  adoption  of  the  device  of  classing  his 
machines  as  '*  No.  1/'  and  adding  a  few  guineas  to  their  price,  and 
then  calling  them  "No.  1/'  "with  a  written  guarantee  to  the  pur- 
chaser/' the  public  did  not  pause  to  inquire  the  reason  for  the  price 
they  paid  for  the  article. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  cycle  manufacturer,  because  he 
could  not  meet  the  demand,  took  off  his  coat  and  fell  to  and  made 
bicycles  himself.  Far  from  it.  He  had  overheard  in  trams  and 
omnibuses  such  snatches  of  conversation  as,  "  There  goes  Jones,  lucky 
fellow,  making  a  mint  of  money  in  the  bicycle  trade."  He  could  not 
help  also  noting .  that  big  men  who  would  barely  vouchsafe  a  nod  in 
the  old  days  were  now  anxious  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  What 
Jones  did  was  to  go  and  have  a  talk  with  his  man  of  business.  The  ' 
foUowiog  table  will  show  with  what  result  : 

Hough  Table  giving  amount  o/cajntcU  invested  in  British  joint  stock  cyde  com- 
panies, of  tchich  full  particulars  are  given  in  BurdetCs  ^^  Official 
Intelligence'* 

Year.                          No.  of  Companies.  Capital. 

1888                 ...                 3                 ...  £405,000 

1894                 ...                 9                 ...  1,019,000 

1897                ...               07                 ...  19,594,125 

Our  previous  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  London 
cycle  firms  during  the  period  1894-December  1896  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance before  the  statement  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
entrusted  to  the  trade  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  same 
period.  It  must  be  noted  that  we  are  treating  only  of  the  large 
firms  of  which  ^^Burdett"  gives  full  information,  and  doubtless  there  are 
many  smaller  and  many  private  firms  of  which  he  does  not  take  cog- 
nisance. ^'Burdett's"  figures  may,  however,  be  taken  as  showing,  the 
trend  of  events.  To  know  that  a  British  industry  in  which  little 
over  a  million  of  money  was  invested  by  the  public  in  1894  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  amount  before  the  end  of  1896  in  com- 
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rparifion  with  which  the  mnch-talkedoof  Chioese  loan  Is  small,  should 
lord  us  food  for  reflection.     This  is  not  all.     Only  twelve  out  of  the 
eirty-seven  companies  existent  in   1897  were  floated  prior  to   1806, 

^«nd  so  we  are  left  to  face  the  fact  that  fifty-five  enormons  nnder- 
ags  succeeded  in  obtaining  capital  from  the  British  public  amount- 
ing to  over  sixteen  million  pounds  sterling  during  the  early  part  of 
1806,  and  on  thiB  sum  interest  should  be  earned  and  paid.  Many  Euro- 
pean Governments  would  find  it  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrange 
a  loan  of  similar  magnitude  as  easily  and  rapidly.  In  truth,  the 
lucky  individual  who  owned  a  cycle  manufactory  in  189C  held  his 
jubilee  then.  The  advertisement  columns  of  the  papers  were  teeming 
with  company  advertisements,  the  tenor  of  which  may  be  grasped 
from  the  typical  excerpt,  *'  Parchase  price  £100,000,  payable  in  cash 
or  fully-paid  shares  at  the  option  of  the  vendor/' 

At  length  the  great  British  public  had  its  hard-earned  capital 
invested  in  the  industry,  and  was  quite  happy.  Brother  Jonathan, 
however,  had  heard  of  the  enormous  prices  given,  and,  having  started 
making  bicycles  on  his  side  of  the  water,  duly  dumped  them  dowa  on 
the  London  market  for  sale  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  home-made 
article.  As  his  influence  has  extended,  his  various  companies  have 
[opened  depots  in  liOndon,  and  now  the  competitive  straggle  is  of  the 
keenest.     A  strange  struggle,  too,  it  is,  somewhat  like  the  triangular 

r€ael  in  **  Midshipman  Easy/*  At  one  corner  we  have  the  over- 
capitalised British  joint-stock  company ;  at  another  we  have  the 
Lmerican  vendor ;  and  at  the  third  we  have  the  practical  British 
lufacturer  working  on  his  own  more  or  less  small  capital.  The 
result  of  this  duel  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  first  step  towards 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  climax  was  made  not  long  ago  when  the 
Hodge- Whit  worth  Company  reduced  the  price  of  their  most  expensive 
bigh-grade    machine    to    £16    16.;?.      The    public    is    here    directly 

'  interested*  Most  of  us  have  now  got  our  bicycles,  and  those  of  ua 
who  could  aflford  it  have  bought  machines  of,  we  hope,  the  first  grade, 
tind  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  £16  16s, 

The  pubHc  is  not  philanthropic,  and  we  opine  that  the  cycling 
fraternity  will  want  badly  to  know  why  it  has  paid  £10  or  £12  more 
€or  its  machines  than  it  need  pay  now. 

The  officials  of  every  well-known  English  company  say,  **  We  make 

only  the  best,'*  *^  the  American  machines  and   those   made  by  small 
rma  are  rubbish/'     Such  statements,  if  trae,  would  at  once  justify 

"^0  high  prices;  but  will  they  bear  investigation?  The  United 
States  manufacturers  say.  **  There  are  bicycles  and  bicycles,  and  it  is 
outrageously  unfair  to  compare  the  American  worst  with  the  British 
est.  Perfidious  Albion  is  quite  aa  good  at  making  the  gaspipa 
rariety  as  we  are  across  the  ferry.  Compare,  however,  our  best  article 
with  the  best  British  make,  and  you  will  find  our  bicycles  aagood  and 
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much  cheaper*  The  reason  for  this  cheapness  is  thnt  skilled  labour  in 
the  bicycle  trade  is  far  more  plentifol  in  the  States  than  over  bere» 
Wages  are  as  high,  but  the  labour  is  easier  to  obtain,  and  perhaps 
better.  As  a  consequence,  we  Yankees  can  turn  out  our  machines 
mudi  faster,  and  consequently  can  sell  them  cheaper.  In  the  States, 
too,  the  cycle  manufactories  are  much  better  equipped  with  machinery 
than  yours  are,  and  this  fact  also  aids  us  to  turn  out  machines  witb 
greater  rapidity.  We  do  not  for  our  best  machines  use  cheaper 
materials  than  yon  do,  and  our  mechanical  workmanship  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country  j  otherwise  we  do  not  think 
the  orders  for  the  Cape  Government  railway  locomotives  and  th^ 
electrical  plant  for  your  Central  London  Kail  way  would  have  bee» 
placed  in  America,  Another  example  of  what  we  can  do  is  fumisbed 
by  the  watch  trade.  The  advent  of  the  American  watch  created  s^ 
revolution  in  prices  in  England^  and  we  mean  to  do  the  same  in  tii& 
bicycle  trade." 

A  valuable  sidelight  in  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  thrown  od 
the  actual  state  of  matters  by  the  fact  that  the  order  for  steel  rails  for 
the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  has  gone  to  Alabama^  because  the  Alabama 
manufacturers  could  turn  out  as  good  an  article  5s.  per  ton  cheaper 
than  the  lowest  English  tender.  In  this  connection  it  is  interestinp 
to  read  a  statement,  published  in  the  Daih/  Mail  of  July  27, 1897,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  London  Central  Railway  Company,  that  the 
reason  for  the  order  for  the  whole  of  that  company's  plant  having" 
gone  to  America  was  that  the  company  was  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  the  best'  electrical  experts,  who  state  that  *'  the  more  extensive  use 
of  electric  traction  in  the  United  States  has  brought  the  manu&cture 
of  plant  and  material  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  ♦  anjl  at  much 
lower  cost.  Their  tools  and  manufacturing  machinery  are  much  m 
advance  of  ourB»  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  small  amount  of 
electrical  traction  construction  in  England  is  considered.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  in  America  is  considerable,  and  aa 
it  is  desired  to  build  and  fit  the  line  on  the  very  latest  and  best 
principles,  no  resource  waa  left  us  but  to  approve  of  the  order  going 
to  America/* 

What  applies  to  such  a  trade  as  the  manufacture  of  electrical  plant 
may  well  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  bicycles. 

One  well-known  American  agent  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a  skilled  man  in  this  country  who  can 
really  repair  cycles  properly.  He  has  tried  and  rejected  several 
men  who  applied.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  best  mechanics 
find  constant  employment  at  the  best  engine-shops.  He  intends  to 
import  American  skilled  labour  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  workman- 
ship. So  mnch  for  the  theory  that  the  American  product  is  inferior 
to  the  home-made  article. 
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As  regarclfl  tbe  practical  manafactarer  working  on  a  comparatively 
small  capital,  it  is  also  alleged  that  his  prodactlona  are  rabblsh.  The 
manager  of  Harabar  &  Co.  said  as  much  in  an  interne w  which 
appeared  in  the  Wa>f mimier  Gazette  of  Friday,  July  i^,  1897. 

The  gist  of  his  remarks  was  that  his  firm  conid  not  sell  &Qy 
cheaper  than  they  do  now.  They  reject  every  year  miles  upon  miles 
of  tabiog,  and  this  is  resold^  and  doabtle£s  nsed,  for  making  many  of 
the  BO-called  first-grade  machines*  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question  ;  conse- 
quently, in  pursuit  of  our  inquiry,  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  hear 
what  the  small  manufacturer  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  gave 
an  absolute  denial  to  the  statement  of  Messrs.  number's  manager. 
From  one  individual  of  this  class  we  elicited  the  information  that  the 
best  made  machines  in  the  world  should  not  cost  more  to  make  than 
£10  10s.  Allowing  for  a  fair  trade  profit  of.  say  25  per  cent.,  viz.^ 
£2  12.^.  6r/.,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  fact  that  the  proper  price  of  ^ 
first-grade  bicycle  is  somewhere  near  il3  2s.  QiL  Our  informant 
made  out  an  interesting  little  statement,  which  we  think  worth 
reprinting  : 


*'To  cost  of  construction  of  one  first- 

gi'a^le  bicycle     .... 

„  fair  trade  profit,  say  at  2a  per  cent» 

To  this  the  large  firms  add ; 

Advertiiyng  expenses  : 

Under  this  head,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  advertising  outlay,  may 
be  included  I'ees  to  intluentiul 
d  j  recto  fs^ofiice  expenses,  expense 
of  stall'  of  racing  men  and  prizes 
for  demonstration  of  much 
vaunted  supeiiority  . 

Total    usual    cost    of    fir^t-graJe 
bicycle 


£13     2 


11  17     i\ 


£2B    0    0 


Therefore,  when  baying  a  high-grade  machine  we  pay  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  for  expenses  altogether  foreign  to- 
the  production  of  the  bicycle  itself.  Surely  we,  "  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers/* do  not  intend  to  go  on  paying  more  than  twice  the  proper 
market-price  for  an  article.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the^ 
nation  paid  high  prices  for  bicycles  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  sentiments  of  the  public  during  1895  and  189G  might  be  tersely 
expressed  a?, ''  Give  us  bicycles  and  hang  the  expense.'*  This  unquali- 
fied demand  resulted  in  inflated  prices.  When  ten  men  wanted  to 
boy  machines  all  at  the  eame  time  and  there  were  only  machines  for 
two,  the  prices  were  accordingly  raised  until  only  two  men  were  left 
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with  loDg  enough  ptmes  to  pnrcbaBe  the  two  bicydee.  One  woold 
naturally  think  that  now  that  the  abnormal  demand  has  become 
normal  prices  must  assame  their  proper  level.  The  great  companies, 
however,  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and  for  reasons  we  shall  state.  Most 
of  them,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  floated  when  the  cycle  boom 
was  at  its  height.  They  all,  almost  without  exeeption,  acquired 
already  existing  businesses,  and  the  basis  on  which  these  businesses 
were  valued  was  the  extraordinary  output  of  the  year  1895,  together 
with  the  enormous  quantity  of  orders  in  hand  for  1896.  It  was 
"therefore  suggested  to  the  investor  that  this  demand  and  these 
inflated  prices  would  always  exist.  In  addition  to  this,  the  company 
f)romoter  assumed  the  Utopian  theory  that  all  cyclists  would  invest  in 
new  machines  each  season,  and  accordingly  the  investor  had  before 
him  the  prospect  of  a  demand  for  bicycles  every  spring  always  greater 
than  that  which  had  gone  before.  The  estimated  demand  did-  not 
stop  here  however,  some  companies  going  so  far  as  to  manufacture, 
-and  expect  people  to  buy  with  periodical  regularity,  ''Our  latest 
spring  pattern  "  and  "  Our  autumn  spedality,"  in  the  same  manner  as 
^he  tailor  and  milliner  are  supported  by  their  patrons.  The  step  is 
irom  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Bicycles  are  lying  unsold  in  all 
the  large  cycle  warehouses,  and  the  financial  papers  cry  out  that  there 
has  been  over-production.  No  such  thing.  There  has  been  no  over- 
/production,  only  all  those  people  whose  purses  stretched  to  the  big 
prices  are  supplied.  Those  individuals  who  are  not  so  well  endowed 
-with  the  good  things  of  this  world  have  not  yet  purchased  new 
-  machines,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so  till  prices  fall.  Consequently 
4)he  demand  is  comparatively  slack. 

To  cugsnme  that  nea]:ly  all  cyclists  will  buy  new  machines  every 
•season  is  absurd.  Probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  do  so ;  and 
even  if  the  percentage  is  higher,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
old  machines  are  not  as  a  consequence  thrown  away.  The  owners 
^ell  them  and  thus  supply  some  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  with  their 
>  cast-off  bicycles.  As  the  life  of  a  machine  is  probably  five  years,  we 
may  conjecture  that,  really,  on  the  average,  five  years  is  the  period 
during  which  one  bicycle  can  be  depended  on  to  do  its  duty.  Take 
for  example  Lord  Plantagenet,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  has  a  new* 
mount  each  year.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  is  riding  his  last  new 
.fcioycle  and  four  other  persons  are  using  his  four  discarded  machines. 
'  The  only  one  which  will  probably  become  old  iron  next  season  is  the 
. live-year-old.  Consequently,  if  Lord  Plantagenet  does  buy  a  new 
machine  every  season,  he  also  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  demand 
for  bicycles,  so  that  his  fashionable  predilections  work  both  ways. 

Take  again  Dr.  Bolus.     He  also  is  the  possessor  of  a  first-grade 

machine,  but  has  no  intention  of  renewing  his  mount  every  season. 

;So  long  as  it  carries  him  comfortably  and  looks  respectable,  it  is  well 
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witfa  him.  After,  say,  &vq  years  be  may  get  tired  of  it,  aad  it  passea 
into  the  bands  of  his  dispenser,  who  by  dint  of  care  contrives  to 
make  the  machine  last  several  years  longer. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  the  demand  of  the  whole 
public  for  new  bicycles  in  1895-6  is  not  a  demand  recurrent  yearly, 
but  one  which  is  recurrent  quinquennially.  Where  then  are  our 
*  onlortanate  holders  of  cycle  shares  ?  Unless  their  companies  can 
€ell  cheaper,  the  estimated  sales  will  now  be  leas  by  four-fifths,  and  yet 
it  is  said  that  they  "  cannot  sell  any  cheaper  than  they  do  now  and 
that  all  cheaper  bicycles  are  rubbiBh/'  The  fact  is  that  the  big 
companies  are  capitalised  on  a  basis  of  an  over-estimated  output. 

Take  as  an  example  the  popular  and  well-known  Humber  Company* 
Prior  to  1895  their  share  capital  was  £125,000.     In  1895  the  com- 
pany was  reoonBtructed  on  the  following  basis ;     The  purchase  price 
paid  by  the  promoters  of  the  new  company  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
old  company   was   ten  £1  fully-paid  ordinary  shares,   and    ten  £1 
preference  shares  (eight  of  which  were  fully  paid  and  two  with  10s. 
paid)  in  the  new  company,  in  exchange  for  each  £5  share  fully-paid 
in  the  old  concern.     Thus  the  share  capital  was  watered  till  £5  grew 
into  £19,  and  it  is  on  this  increased   share  capital  that  the  new  com- 
pany has  to  pay  dividends.     One  can  quite  understand  the  advantage 
which  accrued  to  the  shareholder  in  the  old  company  who  disposed  of 
his  equivalent  shares  at  the  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  boom. 
Previous  to  this  reconstruction  an  American  Humber  Company  had 
been  floated  with  a  capital  of  £75^000  to  acquire  the  American  business 
rights  and  concessions,  and  the  porchase  money  paid  was  £30,000, 
the    American   company  being    granted    the   right   to    manufacture 
Vicycles  and  call  them  *'  Humber/*     In  addition  a  royalty  of  $1  is 
payable  on  each  machine  manufactured.     In  18r*5  another  company, 
Humber  &  Co.  (Portagal).  was  floated  with  a  capital  of  £100,000*    Here 
the  purchase  money  was  £GO,000  in  shares,  and  the  royalty  per  machine 
manufactured  5s.     A  Russian  Humber  &  Co.  w^s  also  floated  in  that 
^rear  to  tdco  -over  the  Russian  business,  the  purchase  price  being 
'  £35,000   cash,  end  the  royalty  per  Rnasian  Humber  bicycle  roajip- 
'<factured  being  bs.     The  home  company  hare  therefore  practically  sold 
their  American,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  rights  ;  but  they  do  not  stop 
there.     In  1896  a  Humber  (Extension)  Company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  all  the  wholesale  and  retail  rights  of  Humber  and 
Company  for  all  the  world,  except   the  United  State?,  Russia,  Japan, 
Spain  and  PortugaL     The  purchase  money  paid   to  the  parent  com* 
pany  was  £100,000  cash  and  the  capital  of  the  extension  company 
£200,000.     Thus  we  have  a  business  whose  capital   was  originally 
£165,000   (£125,000  shares  and  £40,000  debentures)  growing  into 
L«  company  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  and  which  has  Fold  its  right 
^to  make  and  sell  its  machines  all  over  the  world  to  other  cff-sbCK>( 
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companies  whose  aggregate  capitals  amonnt  to  £450,000.  Hamber  anJ 
Co.  are  selling  the  same  machines  as  before,  and  one  can  qaite  under- 
stand  that,  if  the  sales  should  not  be  maintained  on  the  same  scale  a^- 
they  were  previoas  to  the  creation  of  the  new  company  in  1895,  the- 
prices  could  not  be  rednced. 

To  take  a  few  examples  of  seeming  over-capitalisation  at  randonu 
In  1895  a  company  was  floated  with  a  capital  of  £250,000  to  manu* 
facture  Simp.^on  lever  chains.  To-day  the  market  price  of  the  £1 
shares  of  this  company  is  2s.  6c/.,  so  that,  judging  by  Stock  Exchange- 
valaes,  the  company  was  capitalised  at  about  seven  times  its  true 
value.  Shortly  afterwards  a  company  called  the  Simpson  Chain. 
(Foreign  and  Canadian)  was  formed  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an 
agreement  dated  September  23,  1S95,  between  W.  S.  Simpson  and^ 
A.  E.  Hawksley  for  acquisition  of  the  foreign  and  Canadian  rights  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson.  The  purchase  price  was  moderate,  only  £900,000* 
in  fully-paid  shares !  These  shares  may  now  be  acquired  by  the  mai^ 
in  the  street  for  the  modest  sum  of  threepence^  and  we  need  soarcelj 
add  no  dividend  has  yet  been  paid. 

The  New  Beeston  Cycle  Company,  which  is  now  reconstructed,  i» 
another  example  of  apparent  over-capitalisation.  This  company  is- 
one  of  the  189G  batch.  The  object  of  the  company,  which  had  a. 
capital  of  £1,000,000,  was  to  purchase  the  businesses  carried  on  by  the- 
Beeston  Cycle  and  Fittings  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Quinton  Cycle- 
Company,  Limited,  and  also  to  acquire  a  licence  to  make  and  sell 
motor  bicycles.  So  far  this  latter  acquisition  cannot  have  proved  a 
Golconda  to  the  shareholders.  This  company,  however,  held  out  aik 
additional  indacement,  for  it  announced  that  shareholders  would  have- 
the  right  to  acquire  bicycles  at  wholesale  prices.  The  capital  of  the 
Quinton  business  was  £32,000,  and  as  to  the  capital  of  the  Beeston 
Cycle  and  Fittings  Company  we  can  obtain  no  information,  since 
none  of  the  oflicial  authorities  usually  quoted  take  any  notice  of  its- 
existence.  The  purchase  price  was  £500,000  paid  in  fully-paid 
fehares  or  cash.  The  £10  shares  of  the  new  company  previous  to  ita 
reconstruction  were  to  be  obtained  for  £3  los. 

An  industry  which  is  tied  to  the  petticoats  of  the  cycle  trade  is 
the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tyres.  It  may  bd  interesting  to  trace 
the  past  history  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  those  tyre  firms.  We 
shall  do  so  by  tables  showing  the  difierent  stages  of  its  so-called 
progress. 

Stage  L— ls89. 

Two  cycle  businesses  and  pneumatic  tyre  patent  acquired  for  £11,990* 

Cipit-ii  of  company  in  ISO:},  £50,00o!! 

In  ISIU,  reserve  fund,  £1^0,000.  ^ 

Year's  dividend  for  ls93,  200  per  cent.,  market  price  of  £1  shai-es,  22|. 

Total  amount  distributed  in  dividends  for  year,  £100,000. 
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Stack  IL^1804, 

f^onipatiT  formed  with  capital  of  £275,000  to  acquire  first  companv. 
Oividend  on  £1  shares  in  181)j       .         ,         ,       50  per  cent. 

,         preference  aharea         *         .         ,         6         „ 
Total  amount  distiibuted  in  dividends  for  year  1895,  £115,500* 
3Iark€t  price  of  ordinary  shares       *         ,         .       J  .\^ 
,1  £5  preference  shares       ,         ,       C  J 

Stage  IIL 
The  coming  uf  Croesui*,  1806. 
Company  formed  to  acquire  above-mentioned  concern. 
•Capital  of  new  company — £l,000,oon     5  per  cent,  preference. 

l.UOir,000     8  per  cent,  ordinary, 
2,000,000  deferred. 

550,000     4  per  cent,  debentui*es. 


£4,550,000 

>[vidend  on  deferred  at  March  1H()7,  10  per  cent*  No  interim  dividend 
^nce. 

>lai*liet  price  of  £100  debentures         .         ,     £85 

s,  5  per  cent,  preference,  £1    .       ICs.  St/. 

,,  8  per  cent,  ordinary^  £1      .       17 a.  dd. 

„  deferred,  £1        .         ^        ,       i:]^.  £f<i. 

The  fall  ia  the  valae  of  the  shares  at  each  stage  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  iuBtr active  and  amaaiog  to  those  of  as  who  are  not  financially 
interested  in  the  concern. 

This  enterprise  has  .a  Gallic  sister,  with  a  capital  of  £650,000, 
The  preeent  market  price  of  the  £  I  shares  is  4s,  9rf. 

These  firms  we  have  selected  merely  at  random  to  Ulastrate  our 
<irgnment  that  over-capitalisation  is  rampant. 

We  may  be  wrong  in  our  deductions^  bat  the  moral  that  we  draw 
{s  that,  when  an  industrial  concern  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
company  promoter,  the  industry  itself  euffera. 

The  history  of  the  cycle  industry  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one ; 
its  lessons,  however,  should  be  of  universal  interest.  It  is  a  tale  of 
I20W  in  the  year  of  a  boom  the  original  private  manufactiirerg  sold 
their  businesses  generally  with  the  company  promoter  as  a  middle-man. 

The  investing  public,  having  paid  for  these  businesses  a  price  which 
requires  the  trade  and  profits  of  the  boom  period  to  be  maintained  in 
^rder  to  return  an  adequate  dividend,  is  now  beginning  to  comprehend 
itB  mistake,  and  hence  the  recent  cycle  slump.  There  is  otily  one 
thing  which  can  save  the  pocket  of  the  inveator^— viz,,  au  immediate 
reduction  in  the  enormous  expenditure  on  advertisirg  in  its  broad 
flense  attendant  on  the  sale  of  most  well-known  machines. 

The  expenditure  on  racing  men  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  Are  the 
jmanagers  of  cycle  companies  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the 
jracing  man,  as  a  cyclist^  ia  now  in  the  minority  ?  The  hordes  of 
flcorchera  which  may  be  seen  on  the  Hipley  and  Brighton  roads  on 
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Snndajs  are,  for  the  moBt  part,  mounted  on  manufactarers'  hired^out 
machines.  The  actual  racing  maD,  of  conrse,  never  pays  for  his  moDot. 
Purchasers  of  the  Humber,  Swift,  and  Elfiwick  type  of  article  are  to  be 
fonnd  among  the  class  that  cycles  for  am d semen t  and  not  to  ctiltivate 
curvature  of  the  spine.  What  ordinary  mortal  would  think  of  boy  in  g- 
BQch  and  Bach  a  machine  because  some  paid  man  has  reduced  a  record 
on  it  by  one-fifth  of  a  second  ?  Doubtless  most  of  oor  readers  have 
gone  to  one  of  the  cycle  depots  and  bongbt  the  machine  ^hich  they 
fancied,  or  which  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  a  trustworthy  i^d 
practised  friend.  We  purchased  our  Swift  for  the  sole  reason  thatj  by 
accident  and  a  Incky  chance^  the  agent  was  able  to  give  delivery  tbe 
same  day.  Most  men  buy  the  machine  which  is  most  comfortable  and 
appears  to  give  beet  value. 

We  can  but  smile  to  see  sucb  press  notices  as  the  following  :  ''Th& 
mile  record  was  reduced  to- day  by  John  Smith,  riding  a  Beaufort^ 
with  Jones's  wooden  rims  and  Popoff  tyres.  His  machine  was  also 
fitted  with  Bobinson's  saddle,  attached  by  MacTavish's  eprings.  The 
frame  was  made  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  Co/a  new  brand  of  weldless- 
BteeL  The  chain  was  supplied  by  SimpkinEon.  John  Smith  wore^ 
Brown's  patent  pneumatic  shoes.  We  may  state  that  the  ball-bearing& 
and  hubs  of  Smith's  machine  were  Levi's  patent."  But  enough ;  it 
is  a  hard  world  for  trade  competitors  and  for  directors  who  have  to^ 
preside  at  meetings  of  tco  confiding  shareholders  and  explain  away 
the  absence  of  interim  dividends. 

Next,  the  coronet ed  directors  must  go,  unless  they  have  a  turn  for 
mechanics.  Theee  noblemen  have  served  their  purpose  with  the  British 
public  in  this  connection  already.  The  glamour  of  their  names  on  the 
company  prospectus  brought  in  the  necessary  applications  for  shares 
from  a  large  class  of  investors  who  count  the  number  of  titles  on  a  com- 
pany  directorate  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  stability  of 
the  concern.  We  have  no  class  prejudices  ;  titled  directors  may  be 
useful  in  industrial  concerns  which  cater  for  the  luxuries  of  the  rich^ 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  those  concerned  with  the  provision  of  sach  ai> 
everyday  necessity  as  a  bicjcle.  In  a  word,  the  first  i^quitite  of 
success  in  a  trading  company  is  the  presence  of  practical  men  on  the 
directorate.  Then,  again,  can  the  enormous  expenditare  on  bill- 
posting  be  reconciled  with  a  largely  reduced  margin  of  profit  ?  By 
this  time  the  individual  merits  of  a  maker's  bicycles  should  speak  for 
themselves.  No  amount  of  advertising  will  maintain  prices  at  their 
old  level;  but  if  the  extravagant  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
Eome  films  be  maintained,  the  statemtnt  of  a  well-known  manager^ 
'*  We  cannot  sell  cheaper/'  is  almost  sufficient  commentary.  We  may 
add  that  others  wilU  The  Email  private  manufacturer^  with  the  bard* 
earned  and  well-merited  connection,  is  doing  it,  atd  the  American 
competitor  is  not  far  behind* 
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Ther«  are  great  posaibilities  in  this  new  indostrj,  posatbilitieB 
whose  value  to  the  country  would  be  enorraouB  if  realised.  The^ 
policy  of  the  company  promoter  is  one  of  amalgamation  and  central- 
isation. Men,  consequently,  are  ever  leaviog  the  countryaide  for  the- 
slams  of  a  mannfactnring  centre.  The  millwright  of  twenty  years- 
ago  as  a  class  has  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  no  real  reason  for  this  policy  of  centralisation  in  connection 
with  the  bicycle  trade ;  the  conditions  of  labour  do  not  require  it,^ 
The  component  parts  of  a  bicycle  are  nearly  all  patented,  and  made 
separately  by  large  firms  who  own  the  patents;  they  are  finished  with 
the  highest  mechanical  skill.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  these  com- 
ponent parts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  shares  of  the  Cycle  Com- 
ponents Company  stand  to-day  at  a  premium  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
What,  then,  stands  in  the  way  of  onr  mechanics  settling  in  the  conntryt 
towns  and  villages*  and  making  a  comfortable  livelihood  and  rearing 
their  children  under  more  healthy  conditions  ?  Their  customers  should 
be  found  at  the  manor  house,  the  hall,  the  vicarage,  the  sui^ery,  the 
school  house,  and  amongst  the  village  tradesmen.  The  tyres,  rims, 
spokes,  beanngs,  hubs,  pedals,  saddle,  lamp,  bell,  gear-case,  chain,, 
cranks,  and  steel  tubing  for  the  frame  may  all  be  bought  separately. 
Given  the  ovens  for  brazing  and  enamelling,  and  the  necessary  skUl  in 
fitting  together^  the  village  cycle  manufacturer  could  turn  out  as  good 
a  bicycle  as  any  of  the  big  firms  ask  their  thirty  guineas  for,  Thft 
Qdoessary  plating  might  be  done  by  the  village  watchmaker. 

Decentralisation  is  the  only  thing  which  can  repopulate  the  country 
side,  and  here  we  have  distinctly  an  industry  that  can  be  carried  on 
under  the  conditions  indicated.  For  the  converse  the  juint-stock 
company  Juggernaut  is  greatly  to  blame.  At  the  end  of  last  century 
every  large  village  and  country  town  had  its  violin-maker,  specimens  of 
whose  handicraft  still  exist  and  are  treasured  as  priceless  by  the  con- 
noisseur. Doubtless  Germany  is  turning  out  steam-turned  seamlesa 
violins  at  a  sovereign  apiece,  and  yet  no  violinist  would  pause  betweet^ 
the  honest  workmanship  of  the  handicraftsman  and  the  machine-made^ 
article  of  to-day.  So  it  is  with  bicycles.  The  more  the  trade  i& 
decentralised  the  greater  care  will  be  given  to  the  careful  fitting 
together  of  the  parts  in  the  individual  machine.  Thus  at  least  on& 
occupation  which  might  be  pursued  in  the  country  could  be  justifiably 
encouraged,  and  the  cycle  trade  might  prove  to  be  the  trade  for  which 
the  statesman  has  long  been  looking — the  trade  which  would  stimulata 
the  repopulation  of  our  beautiful  but  deserted  countryside. 

DUNCAXSi 
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ON  the  11th  of  Febraary  last,  carried  off  bj  a  brief  attack  of 
"pDeamonia,  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  oontemporaiy 
writers  of  France  {Missed  away  almost  nnobserved.  All  his  life 
through,  the  actions  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  were  inopportone,*  and 
certainly  so  ambitions  an  anthor  should  not  have  died  in  the  very 
central  heat  of  the  Zola  trial.  He  was  jast  going  to  be  elected, 
moreover,  into  the  French  Academy.  After  several  miaonder* 
standings  and  two  rebnfis,  he  was  safe  at  last.  He  was  standing  for 
the  chair  of  Meilhac,  and  *'sur  de  s^m  ajiiire."  For  a  veiy  long 
while  the  Academy  had  looked  askance  at  Fabre,  in  spite  of  his 
genius  and  the  pnrity  of  his  books.  His  attitude  seemed  too  much 
like  that  of  an  unfrocked  priest ;  he  dealt  with  the  world  of  re]^ion 
too  intimately  for  one  who  stood  quite  outside.  Years  ago,  Cardinal 
Perraud  is  reported  to  have  said»  *'  I  may  go  as  far  as  Loti — but  aa 
far  as  Fabre,  never ! "  Yet  every  one  gave  way  at  last  to  the  gentle 
charm  of  the  C^venol  novelist.  Taine  and  Henan  had  been  hia 
supporters ;  a  later  generation,  MM.  Hal^vy,  Claretie  and  Jules 
Lemaitre  in  particular,  were  now  his  ardent  friends.  The  Cardinals 
were  appeased,  and  the  author  of  "  L'Abb6  Tigrane "  was  to  be  an 
Immortal  at  last.  Ferdinand  Fabre  would  not  have  been  himself  if 
he  had  not  chosen  that  moment  for  the  date  of  his  decease.  All  hia 
life  through  he  was  isolated,  a  little  awkward,  not  in  the  central 
stream ;  but  for  all  that  his  was  a  talent  so  marked  and  so  individual 
that  it  came  scarcely  short  of  genius.  Taine  eaid  long  ago  that  one 
man,  and  one  man  only,  had  in  these  recent  years  understood  the 
soul  of  the  average  French  priest,  and  that  one  man  was  Ferdinand 
Fabre.  He  cared  little  for  humanity  unless  it  wore  a  cassock,  but,  if 
it  did,  his  study  of  its  peculiarities  was  absolutely  untiring.     Hia 
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boolts  ftro  galleriee  of  the  portraits  of  priests,  and  he  is  to  French 
fiction  what  Zorbaran  is  to  Spanish  paintiDg. 


Ferdinaiid  Fabre  was  born  in  I80O  at  B^darienx,  in  the  Heranlt, 
that  department  which  lies  between  the  southern  masses  of  the 
Cevennes  Mountains  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  exqaisite  districts  in  France;  just  aboye  Brdarieux, 
the  great  moors  or  gaf-rifjucs  begin  to  rise,  and  brilliant  little  rivers, 
the  Orb  and  its  tributaries,  wind  and  dash  between  woodland  and 
meadow,  hurrjing  to  the  hot  plains  and  the  fiery  Golf  of  Lyons. 
But,  np  there  ia  the  Espinouze,  all  is  crystal-fresh  and  dewy*oool,  a 
mild  mountain-conntry  positively  starred  with  churches,  since  if  this 
fe  one  of  the  poorest  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pious  parts 
of  France,  This  zone  of  broken  moorland  along  the  north-western 
Jge  of   the    Heraalt    ia    Fabre's    province;    it  belongs   to   htm    as 

'the  Berry  belongs  to  George  Sand  or  Dorsetshire  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
He  IS  its  discoverer,  its  panegyrist^  its  satirist.  It  was  as  little 
known    to    Frenchmen,    when   he    began    to    write,    as    Patagonia ; 

rand  in  volume    after  volnme   he    has  made  them  familiar  with  its 

p«cenery  and  its  population.  For  most  French  readeYs  tc-day^  the 
Lower  Ccvennes  are  what  Ferdinand  Fabre  has  chosen  to  represent 
them. 

When  the  boy  was  born,  his  father  was  a  successful  local  architect, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  tide  of  prosperity  which,  on  the  revival 
of  the  cloth-trade,  was  sweeping  into  Bt/darieux,  to  half-rebuiid  the 
town.  But  the  elder  Fabre  was  tempted  by  his  success  to  enter  into 
speculations  which  w.ere  unlucky;  and,  in  particular,  a  certain  too 
ambitions   high-road   (often  to  be   mentioned    in   his    son's    novels)^ 

^  between  Agde  on  the  sea  and  Castres  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
monntains,  completed  his  ruin.  In  1842,  when  the  boy  was  twelve, 
the  family  were  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  His  uncle,  the  Able 
Fnlcran  Fabre,  priest  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Campion g, 
offered  to  take  Ferdinand  to  himself  for  awhile.  In  *'Ma  Vocation  " 
the  novelist  has  given  an  enchanting  picture  of  how  his  uncle  fetched 
him  on  foot,  and  led  him,  without  a  word,  through  almond- plantations 

^ihronged  with  thrushes  and  over  brawling  watercourses,  tUl  they 
fe^kihed  a  little  open  wood  in  sight  of  the  moors,  where  Ferdinand 
was  allowed  to  feast  upon  mulberries,  while  Uncle  Fulcran  touched, 
for  the  first  time»  on  the  deli<^te  question  whether  his  little  garrulous 
nephew  had  or  had  not  a  call  to  the  priesthood.  Uncle  Fulcran  Fabre 
is  a  type  which  recurs  in  every  novel  that  Ferdinand  afterwards 
wrote*     Sometimes,  as  in  **Mon  Oncle  C^Slestin,*'  he  has  practically 

r  ihe  whole  book  to  himself,  but  more  often  he  is  a  secondary  character. 
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Bat  he  was  a  perpetual  model  to  his  nepheWp  and  wheneFer  a  naiTO, 
devoted  oountiy  priest  or  an  eccentric  aad  boljr  pfofesor  of  eede» 

Biastical  hietor;  was  needed  for  for^ronnd  or  background,  the  memory 
of  Uncle  Fulcran  was  always  readj. 

The  ''vocation'*  takes  a  great  place  in  all  the  peyebological 
Btrngglea  of  Ferdinand  Fabre's  heroes.  It  offers,  indeed^  the  dlfficnltj 
which  mnst  inevitably  rise  in  the  breast  of  every  geoerooa  and 
religions  youth  who  feels  drawn  to  adopt  the  serrice  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch.  How  is  he  to  know  whether  this  enthosiasm  which  rises  in 
his  sonl,  this  raptnre,  this  devotion,  is  the  veritable  and  endaring^ 
fragrance  of  Lebanon »  the  all-needftil  octm-  isuarUatix !  This  doabt 
long  haraBaad  the  breast  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  himself.  In  that  poor 
conntry  of  the  Covennes,  to  hare  the  care  of  a  paiisht  to  be  sheltered 
by  a  preslfj/Ure — by  a  parsonage  or  manse,  as  we  should  fay — is  to 
have  settled  very  comfortably  the  problem  of  mbeirtence.  Th^ 
manse  will  shelter  a  mother,  at  need  a  sister  or  an  aged  father ;  it 
reconstructs  a  home  for  such  a  shattered  family  as  the  Fabres  wer» 
now.  Great,  though  nnconsciotts,  pressure  was  tlkerefore  pat  upon 
the  lad  to  make  inevitable  his  "vocation.'*  He  was  sent  to  th^ 
Little  Seminary  at  St,  Pons  de  Thomi^res^  where  he  was  educated 
under  M.  rAbbo  Dubreni],  a  man  whose  ambitions  were  at  once 
lettered  and  ecclesiastical,  and  who,  although  Director  of  the  famous 
Academie  dea  Jeux  Floraux^  eventually  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Avignon. 

During  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  uncle  at  Camplong, 
Ferdinand  Fabre  kept  a  daily  journal.  It  was  started  in  the  hope 
that  cultivating  the  expression  of  pious  sentiments  might  make  their 
ebullition  spontaneous,  but  the  boy  soon  began  to  jot  down,  instead  of 
pious  ejaculations^  all  the  external  things  he  noticed  :  the  birds  in  tho 
copses,  the  talk  of  the  neighbours^  even  at  last  the  oddities  and  the 
disputes  of  the  excellent  clergymen  bis  schoolmastefs.  When  tho 
Abbe  Fulcran  died  in  1871,  his  papers  were  burned  and  moat  of 
Ferdinand's  journals  with  them  ;  but  the  latest  and  therefore  moat 
valuable  athier  survived,  and  is  the  source  from  which  he  extracted  that 
absorbingly  interesting  fragment  of  autobiography,  "Ma  Vocation,**^ 
This  shows  us  why,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  of  his  people,  and  io 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  amiable  professors  at  the  Great  Seminary 
of  MontpelUer,  the  natural  man  was  too  strong  in  Ferdinand  Fabre  to 
permit  him  to  take  the  final  vows.  In  his  ninetdentb  year,  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  June  1848,  after  an  agony  of  prayer,  he  had  a 
vision  in  his  cell.  A  great  light  filled  the  room  ;  he  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  God  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  He 
approached  in  worship,  but  a  wind  howled  him  out  of  heaven, 
and  a  sovereign  voice  cried,  **  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  thota 
_Jbouldst  be  a  priest.''     He  rose  up«   calm   though  broken-hearted  ( 
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BOOQ  BB  morniDg  broke,  withoat  hesitatioa  he  wrote  his  decision  to 
'his  family,  and  of  the  **  vocation  ^*  o£  Ferdinand  Fabre  there  was  an 
end. 

There  coold  be  no  qaestion  of  the  sincerity  of  a  life  bo  begnn, 
although  from  the  very  first  there  may  be  traced  in  it  an  element  of 
incompatibility,  of  f/auchiTic,  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  clerical 
novels  of  Fabre,  they  are  at  leaat  bnilt  ont  of  a  loving  experience.    And, 

1689,  replying  to  some  accuser,  he  employed  words  which  must  be 
|noted  here,  for  they  are  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  man  and 
his  work.  They  were  addressed  to  his  wife,  diltcim  tixoi%  and  they 
take  a  double  pathos  from  this  circumstance.  They  are  the  words  of 
the  man  who  had  laid  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  had  turned  away 
because  life  was  too  sweet :  ^ 

•*  Je  ne  suis  pas  all^  ii  TEglise  de  propos  dvlibcrt'  pour  la  peindre  et  pour  la 
Jiiger,  encore  moins  pour  faire  d'elle  metier  ot  nmrchandisc* ;  TEglise  est 
venue  k  raoi,  s'est  impos^e  k  moi  par  la  force  d'une  longue  frefiuentatiou,  par 
les  amotions  poignantes  de  ma  jeunesse,,  par  uii  goiit  tenace  de  mon  esprit,, 
ouvert  de  bonne  heure  a  elle,  a  elle  seule,  et  j'ai  ccrlt  tout  do  long  de  Taunej 
nafvement.  .  ,  .  Je  demeurals  confine  dans  inon  coin  ctroit,  dans  mon 
*  diocese/  commo  aurait  dit  Salnte-Beuve,  •  •  .  De  la  udc  sOne  de  livres  sur 
les  desservtintSj  les  cures,  les  chanoines,  ]m  dvt^ues.** 

But  if  the  Church  was  to  be  his  theme  and  his  obsession,  there 
was  something  else  in  the  blood  of  Ferdinand  Fabre.  There  was  the 
balsam-laden  atmosphere  of  the  great  moorlands  of  the  Ct-vennes.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  to  be  torn  away  from  this  natural 
perfume  no  less  than  from  the  odour  of  incense.  He  was  sent,  after 
attempting  the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  articled  as  clerk  to  a  lawyer.  The  oppression  of  an  office  was 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  broke  away,  trying,  as  so  many  thousands 
dO|  to  make  a  living  by  journalism,  by  the  nntrained  and  nnaccom* 
plished  pen.  In  185o  he  published  the  inevitable  volume  of  verses, 
**  Les  Feuilles  de  Lierre.'*  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  these  neglected 
ivy-leaves  would  cover  the  poor  lad's  coflBn,  for>  under  poverty  and 
privation,  his  health  completely  broke  down.  He  managed  to  creep 
back  to  Brdarieux,  and  in  the  air  of  the  moors  he  soon  recovered. 
But  how  he  occupied  himself  during  the  ne^ct  eight  or  ten  years  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  recorded.  His  life  was  probably  a  very  idle 
one ;  with  a  loaf  of  bread  aud  a  cup  of  wine  beneath  the  bought 
youth  passes  merrily  and  cheaply  in  that  delicious  country  of  the 
H^ranlt. 

In  the  sixties  he  reappeared  in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- two« 
in  1862,  he.  brought  out  his  first  novel,  "  LesConrbezon  :  scenes  de  la 
vie  cl^ricale.'*  George  Eliot's  *'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  "  had  appeared 
a  few  years  earlier ;  the  new  French  novelist  resembled  her  less  than 
he   did   Anthony  TroUope,  to  whom,  with  considerable  clairvoyance, 
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M.  Amad6e  Pichot  immediately  compared  him.  la  spite  of  the 
limited  interests  involved  and  the  raral  crudity  of  the  scene — the  book 
was  all  about  the  life  of  country  priests  in  the  C^vennes — *'  Lea 
Oourbezon"  achieved  an  instant  success.  It  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  it  was  praised  by  George  Sand,  it  was  carefully 
reviewed  by  Sainte-Beuve,  who  called  the  author  ^^  the  strongest  of 
the  disciples  of  Balzac."  Ferdinand  Fabre  had  begun  his  career,  «nd 
was  from  this  time  forth  a  steady  and  sturdy  constructor  of  prose 
fiction.  About  twenty  volumes  bear  his  name  on  their  title-pages.  In 
1883  he  succeeded  Jules  Sandeau  as  curator  of  the  Mazarine  Library, 
and  in  that  capacity  inhabited  a  pleasant  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Institute,  where  he  died.  There  are  no  other  mile-stones  in  the 
placid  roadway  of  his  life  excegt  the  dates  of  the  most  important  of 
his  books-.  '*  Le  Chevrier,"  1867;  "  L'Abbd  Tigrane,"  1873; 
**Bamabe,'M875;  *'Mon  Oncle  C^lestin,"  1881;  "Lucifer,"  1884; 
and  <<  L'Abb6  Koidelet/'  1890.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  I  understand, 
he  was  at  work  on  a  novel  called  "  Le  Bercail,''  of  which  only  a 
fragment  was  completed.  Few  visitors  to  Paris  saw  him  ;  he  loved 
solitude  and  was  shy.  But  he  is  described  as  very  genial  and  smiling, 
eager  to  please,  with  a  certain  prelatical  unction  of  manner  recalling 
the  Seminary  after  half  a  century  of  separation. 


II. 

The  novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  have  one  signal  merit :  they  are 
entirely  unlike  those  of  any  other  writer  ;  but  they  have  one  equally 
signal  defect — they  are  terribly  like  one  another.  Those  who  read  a 
book  of  his  for  the  first  time  are  u&ually  highly  delighted,  but  they 
make  a  mistake  if  they  immediately  read  another.  Criticism,  dealing 
broadly  with  Ferdinand  Fabre,  and  anxious  to  insist  on  the  recognition 
of  his  great  merits,  is  wise  if  it  concedes  at  once  the  fact  of  his 
monotony.  Certain  things  and  people — most  of  them  to  be  found 
within  five  miles  of  his  native  town — interested  him,  and  he  produced 
fresh  combinations  of  these.  Without  even  entirely  repeating  himself, 
he  produced,  especially  in  his  later  writings,  an  unfortunate  impression 
of  having  told  us  all  that  before.  Nor  was  he  merely  monotonous; 
he  was  unequal.  Some  of  his  stories  were  much  better  constructed 
and  even  better  than  others.  It  is  therefore  needless,  and  would  be 
wearisome,  to  go  through  the  list  of  his  twenty  books  here.  I  shall 
merely  endeavour  to  present  to  English  readers,  who  are  certainly  not 
duly  cognisant  of  a  very  charming  and  sympathetic  novelist,  those 
books  of  Fa:bre's  which,  I  believe,  will  most  thoroughly  reward 
attention. 

By  universal  consent,  the  best  of  all  Fabre's  novels  is  ''  L'Abb6 
Tigrane,  candidat  ^  la  Papaut^."     It  is,  in  all  the  more  solid  and 
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lurable  quaUties  of  composition,  onqnestionably  among  the  beet 
fEaropean  novels  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  as  interesting  to-day 
as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared.  I  read  it  then  with  rapture,  I  have 
JQst  laid  it  down  again  with  undiminished  admiration.  It  is  so 
excellently  balanced  and  moulded  that  it  positively  does  its  author 
an  iDJnry,  for  the  reader  cannot  resist  aeking  why,  since  ^'L^Abbe 
Tigraue  "  is  so  brilliantly  constructed,  are  the  other  novels  of  Fabre, 
with  all  their  agreeable  quaUties,  so  manifestly  inferior  to  it  ?  And 
to  this  qoestion  there  is  no  reply,  except  to  say  that  on  one  solitary 
occasion  the  author  of  very  pleasant,  characteristic  and  notable  books, 
which  were  not  quite  masterpieces,  shot  up  in  the  air  and  became  a 
writer  almost  of  the  first  class,  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that  the  scene  of  *'  L*Abbe  Tigrane,"  although  analo- 
goua  to  that  which  Fabre  elsewhere  portrayed,  was  not  identical  with 
it,  and  perhaps  this  slight  detachment  from  his  beloved  C<*vennes  gave 
the  novelist  a  seeming  touch  of  freedom. 

The  historical  conditions  which  give  poignancy  of  interest  to  the 
ecclesiastic  novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre  are  the  re-assertion in  France  of 
the  monastic  orders  proscribed  by  the  devolution,  and  the  opposition 
offered  to  them  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  battle  which  rages  in 
these  stormy  books  is  that  between  Roman  and  Galilean  ambition. 
The  names  of  Laoordaire  and  Lamennais  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  pages  of  Fabre,*  but  the  study  of  their  lives  forms  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  stories  like  *'  L'Abbtj  Tigrane  "  and 
**  Lucifer."  The  events  which  thrilled  the  Cturch  of  France  about 
the  year  1810,  the  subjection  of  the  prelates  to  lloman  authority,  the 
^hostility  of  the  Government,  the  resistance  here  and  there  of  an 
atnbitioas  and  headstrong  Gallican — all  this  must  in  soma  measure  be 
recollected  to  make  the  intrinsic  purpose  of  Fabre's  novels,  which 
iTaine  has  qualified  as  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  modern  France, 
intelligible.  If  we  recollect  Archbishop  de  Qui'len  and  hia  protectioa 
of  the  Peregrine  Brethren  j  if  we  think  of  Lacordaire  (on  the  12th  of 
February  1811)  mountiog  the  pulpit  of  Notre- Dame  in  the  forbidden 
white  frock  of  St.  Dominic ;  if  we  recall  the  turmoil  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  Monseigneur  Affre  at  Fari^t,  we  shall  find  ourselves  pre- 
spared  by  historic  experience  for  the  curious  ambitions  and  excitements 
which  animate  the  clerical  novels  of  Fabre. 

The  devout  little  city  of  Lormieros,  where  the  ecene  of  **  L*Abbe 

I  Tigrane  "  is  laid,  is  a  sort  of  clerical  ante-chamber  to  Paradise.     It 

I  stands  in  a  wild  defile  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  somewhere  between 

Tcnlouse  and  Perpignan ;  it  is  not  the  capital  of  a  department,  but  a 

little  stronghold  of  ancient  religion,  left  untouched  in  its  poverty  and 

its  devotion,  overlooked  in  the  general  redistribution  of  dioceses.     The 

•  1  bhonld  CT^cept  tlie  corioas  anecdote  of  the  asceticism  of  Lrtraeftnaii  which  is  toM 
br  lUo  urch  priest  Kupcrt  in  the  mxteentb  chapter  of ''  Lioifer/* 
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Kh\}v  Rufin  Capdepoiit,  aboat  the  year  18GG,  finds  himBelE  Yic%r- 
General  of  its  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Ir^nce ;  he  ia  a  fierce,  dorni-* 
neering  man,  some  fifty  years  of  age,  devoured  by  ambition  and  eating 
hifl  heart  out  in  this  forgotten  corner  of  ChriBtendom.  He  is  by  con- 
viction, but  fitill  more  by  temper,  a  Gallican  of  the  Gallicana,  and  his 
misery  is  to  see  the  principles  of  the  Concordat  gradually  being  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  the  Orders  setting  in  from  Rome*  The  present 
bishop  of  Lormit"  res,  M.  de  Rcquebruo,  is  a  charming  and  courtly 
person,  but  he  is  under  the  thtimb  of  the  Regulars,  and  gives  all  the 
offices  which  fall  vacant  to  Dominicans  or  Lazarists,  He  is  twenty 
years  older  than  Rufin  Capdepont,  who  has  determined  to  succeed  him, 
but  whom  every  year  of  delay  embitters  and  disheartens. 

Rufin  Capdepont  is  built  in  the  mould  of  the  unscrupulous  con- 
querors of  life.  The  son  of  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  a  Basque- 
Spanish  mother,  he  is  a  creature  like  a  tiger,  all  sinuosity  and  sleek* 
ness  when  things  go  well,  but  ready  in  a  moment  to  show  claws  and 
fangs  on  the  slightest  opposition,  and  to  stir  with  a  roar  that  cows  the 
forest.  His  rade  violence,  his  Gallicanism,  the  hatred  he  inspires,  the 
absence  of  spiritual  unction — all  these  make  his  chances  of  promotion 
rarer ;  on  the  other  side  are  ranked  his  magnificent  intellect,  his  swift 
judgment,  his  absolutely  imperial  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  vigi- 
lant activity.  When  they  remind  him  of  his  mean  origin,  he  re- 
members that  Pope  John  XXIL  was  humbly  born  hard  by  Cahors^ 
and  that  Urban  IV,  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler  at  Troyes. 

What  the  episcopate  means  to  an  ambitious  priest  is  constantly 
impressed  on  his  readers  by  Ferdinand  Fabre.  Yesterday,  a  private 
soldier  in  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  the  bishop  is  to  day 
a  general,  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  received  ad  limina 
^posfolorum  as  a  sovereign,  and  by  the  Pope  as  *VVenerable  Brother.*' 
As  this  ineffable  prize  seems  slipping  from  the  grasp  of  Rufin 
Capdepont,  his  violence  becomes  insupportable.  At  school  his 
tyranny  had  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Tigranes,  from  the  likeness 
to  the  Armenian  tyrant  king  of  kings ;  now  to  all  the  chapter  and, 
diocese  of  LormiOres  he  is  I'Abbr  Tigrane,  a  name  to  frighten  children 
with.  At  last,  after  a  wild  encounter,  his  insolence  brings  on  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  in  the  bishop,  and  the  hour  of  success  or  final  failure 
seems  approaching.  But  the  bishop  recovers,  and  in  a  scene  absolutely 
admirable  in  execution  contrives  to  turn  a  public  ceremony,  carefully 
prepared  by  Capdepont  to  humiliate  him,  into  a  splendid  triumph. 
The  bishop,  still  illuminated  with  the  prestige  of  this  coiqj,  departs  for 
Rome  in  the  company  of  his  beloved  secretary,  the  Abb('  Ternisien, 
who  he  designs  shall  succeed  him  in  the  diocese,  Capdepont  is  left 
behind,  wounded,  sulky,  hardly  approachable,  a  feline  monster  who 
has  missed  his  spring. 

But  from  Paris  comes  a  telegram  announcing  the  sadden,  death  of 
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Monsieur  de  Kociuebrnn,  and  Capdepont,  as  Vicar-General,  is  in 
provisional  command  of  the  diocese.  The  body  of  the  bishop  is 
brought  back  to  Lormi<>re8,  bat  Capdepont,  frenzied  with  hatred  and 
passion,  refuses  to  admit  it  to  the  cathedral  The  Abbt'  Temisien^ 
however,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  last  Ttkjimt^  contrive  to  open 
the  cathedral  at  dead  of  night,  and  a  furtive  but  magnificent  ceremony 
ts  performed,  under  the  roar  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  f'apdepont  The  report  spreads  that  not  he,  but 
Ternisien,  is  to  be  bishop,  and  the  clergy  do  not  conceal  their  joy.  But 
the  tale  is  not  true ;  Rome  supports  the  strcng  man,  the  priest  with 
the  iron  hand,  in  spite  of  his  scandalous  ferocity  and  his  Galilean 
tendencies*  In  the  hour  of  his  sickening  suspense,  Capdepont  has 
acted  like  a  brute  and  a  maniac,  but  with  the  dawning  of  success  his 
tact  returns.  He  excuses  his  violent  acts  as  the  result  of  illness  ;  he 
humbles  himself  to  the  beaten  party,  he  purrs  to  his  clergy,  he  rubs 
bimself  like  a  great  cat  against  the  comfortable  knees  of  Rome*  He 
soon  rises  to  be  Archbishop,  and  we  leave  him  walking  at  night  in  the 
garden  of  his  palace  and  thinking  of  the  Tiara.  "  Who  knows  ?  '* 
with  a  delirious  glitter  in  his  eyes,  **  who  knows  ?  " 

With  '^IVAbbr  Ti^ne"  must  be  read  *^  Lucifer,"  which  is  the 
<3onver8e  of  the  picture.  In  Ru&n  Capdepont  we  see  the  culmination 
of  personal  ambition  in  an  ecclesiastic  who  is  yet  devoted  through  the 
inmost  fibres  of  his  being  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  the  story  of 
Bernard  Jourfier  we  follow  the  career  of  a  priest  who  is  without  indi- 
vidual ambition,  but  inspired  by  intease  convictions  which  are  not  in 
theif  essence  clerical.  Hence  JoorSer,  with  all  his  virtues,  fails,  while 
Capdepont)  with  all  his  faults,  succeeds,  because  the  latter  poaBOBBes, 
while  the  former  does  not  possess,  the  "vocation."  Jourfier,  who 
resembles  Capdepont  in  several,  perhaps  in  too  many,  traits  of  character, 
it  led  by  his  Indomitable  obstinacy  to  oppose  the  fall  tide  of  the 
monastic  oi^ders  covering  France  with  their  swarms.  We  are  made  to 
feel  the  incumbrance  of  the  Congregations,  their  elaborate  systems  of 
€S])ionage,  and  the  insult  of  their  direct  a]>peal  to  Rome  over  the  heads 
of  the  bishops.  We  realise  how  intolerable  the  bondage  of  the  Jesuits 
tnust  have  been  to  an  ind6i>«?ndent  and  somewhat  savage  Gallican 
cleric  of  1845,  and  what  opportunities  were  to  be  found  for  annoy bg 
4tnd  depressing  him  if  he  showed  any  resistance. 

The  young  Abb*  Bernard  Jourfier  is  the  grandson  and  the  son  of 
men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
the  First  Republic-  Although  he  himself  has  gone' into  the  Church, 
lie  retains  an  extreme  pride  in  the  memory  of  the  Spartans  of  his 
family.  To  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  Kegulars  becomes  with  him  a 
passion  and  a  duty,  and  for  expressing  these  views,  and  for  repulsing 
be  advances  of  Jesuits,  who  see  in  him  the  making  of  a  magnificent 
preiM^her,  Jourfier  is  humiliated  and  hurt  by  being  hurried  from  one 
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miflenble  hVACvrinh  in  the  znoontaLos  to  another,  where  his  maiise  is  a 
cottage  in  some  rocky  «77i>r  '.ike  the  DeTonshire  -'coomb").  At  last 
hia  chance  comes  to  him  :  he  is  given  a  parish  io  the  lowest  and  poorest 
]>art  of  th«^  episco^ial  city  o:  Mireval.  Here  his  splendid  gifts  as  an 
orator  and  hi^  zeal  for  the  ^»jr  soon  make  him  prominent,  thongh  not 
with  the  other  clergy  popular.  His  appearance — ^his  forehead  broad 
like  that  of  a  young  bull,  his  great  brown  flashing  eyes,  his  square  chin^ 
thick  neck  and  incomparable  Toice — wodd  be  eminently  attractive  if 
the  temper  of  the  man  were  not  so  hard  and  repellent,  so  calculated 
to  bmise  snch  softer  natares  a?  CDme  in  his  way. 

The  reputation  of  JourSer  grows  so  steadily,  that  the  Chapter  is 
unable  to  refuse  him  a  canon's  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Optat. 
But  he  is  haunted  by  his  mundane  devil,  the  voice  which  whiq^ers 
that,  with  all  his  austerity,  chastity  and  elevation  of  heart,  he  is  not 
truly  called  of  God  to  the  priesthood.  So  he  flings  himself  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  publishes  in  successive  volumes  a  great 
chronicle  of  the  Church,  interpenetrated  by  Gallisan  ideas,  and 
breathing  from  every  page  a  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  which, 
though  orthodox,  is  far  from  gratifying  Some.  This  history  is  rapidly 
accepted  as  a  masterpiece  throughout  France,  and  makes  him  uni- 
versally known.  Still  he  wraps  himself  in  his  isolation,  when  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  siiddenly  calls  him  from  his  study,  and  he  has  to 
prevent  the  citizens  of  Mireval  from  wrecking  their  cathedral  and 
insulting  their  craven  bis-hop.  Gambetta,  who  knew  his  father,  and 
values  Jourfier  himself,  procures  that  he  shall  be  ap]X)inted  Bishop  of 
Sylvan(*s.  The  mitre,  so  passionately  desired  by  Capdepont,  is  only  a 
matter  of  terror  and  distraction  to  Jourfier.  He  is  on  the  point  of 
refusing  it,  when  it  i<  ]^ointed  out  to  him  that  his  episcopal  authority 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  Orders. 

This  decides  him,  and  he  goes  to  Sjlvanes  to  be  consecrated.  But 
he  has  not  yet  been  preconieed  by  the  Pope,  and  he  makes  the  fatal 
mistake  of  lingering  in  his  diocese,  harassing  the  Congregations,  who 
all  denounce  him  to  the  Pope.  At  length,  in  deep  melancholy  and 
failing  health,  he  sets  out  for  Home,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  delays^ 
inconveniences,  and  petty  humiliations  which  Rome  knows  how  to 
inflict  on  those  who.  annoy  her.  The  Pope  sees  him,  but  without 
geniality ;  he  has  to  endure  an  interview  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregations, Cardinal  Finella,  in  which  the  pride  of  Lucifer  is  crushed 
like  a  pebble  under  a  hammer.  He  is  preconised,  but  in  the  most 
Ecornfnl  way,  on  suflerance,  because  Rome  does  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  embroil  herself  with  the  French  Republic,  and  he  returns,  a 
broken  man,  to  Sylvan^-s.  Even  his  dearest  friends,  the  amiable  and 
charming  trio  of  Galilean  canons,  who  have  followed  him  from 
Mireval,  and  to  find  oflices  for  whom  he  has  roughly  displaced  Jesuit 
fathers,  find  the  bishop's  temper  intolerable.     liis  palace  is  built,  like 
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ft  fortress,  on  a  rockj  emiaence  o^er  the  oity,  and  one  wild  ChrLBtmaa 
night  the  body  oi  the  tormented  bishop  is  discovered,  cmahed^  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  whether  in  eoicide  cast  over^  or  flang  by  a  false 
delirious  step  as  he  wandered  in  the  rain.  This  endless  combat  with 
the  Chorch  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  ended,  as  it  was  bound 
to  end,  in  madness  and  despair. 

As  a  psychological  study  **  Lncifer  *'  is  more  interesting,  perhaps, 
than  *'  L'Abb6  Tigrane/*  because  more  complex,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  so  admirably  executed.  As  the  story  proceeds,  Joarfier*s  state 
of  seal  somewhat  evades  the  reader.  His  want  of  tact  in  dealing 
with  his  diocese  and  with  the  Pope  are  so  excessive  that  they  deprive 
him  of  our  sympathy,  and  internal  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show 
that  Fabre,  having  brought  his  GalHcan  professor  of  history  to  the 
prelacy,  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  him  then.  To  make  him 
mad  and  tumble  him  over  a  parapet  seems  inadequate  to  the  patient 
reader,  who  has  been  absorbed  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  pro- 
blems presented.  But  the  early  portions  of  the  book  are  excellent 
indeed.  Some  of  the  episodes  which  soften  and  humanise  the  severity 
of  the  central  interest  are  charming  ;  the  career  of  Jourfier  s  beloved 
nephew,  the  Abbe  Jean  ilontaguol,  who  is  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
I  the  Jesuits^  and  at  last  is  positis^ely  kidnapped  by  them  from  the 
clutches  of  his  terrible  uncle ;  the  gentle  old  archpriest  H  Jpert^ 
always  in  a  flatter  of  timidity,  yet  with  the  loyalty  of  steel ;  the 
Canon  Coulazou,  who  watches  Jourfier  with  the  devotion  of  a  dog 
through  his  long  misanthropic  trances.  "  Lucifer  ^'  is  an  enchanting^ 
gallery  of  serious  clerical  portraits. 


Bat  there  are  other  faces  in  the  priestly  portrait-gallery  which 
Ferdinand  Fabre  has  painted,  and  some  of  them  more  lovable  than  thoee 
of  Tigrane  and  Lucifer*  To  any  one  who  desires  an  easy  introduction 
to  the  novelist,  no  book  can  be  more  warmly  recommended  than  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  L'Abb^  Roitelet,"  or,  as  we  might  put  it, 
'*The  Rev,  Mr.  Wren  "  (1890).  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  variety 
of  those  poverty-stricken  mountain  parishes,  starving  under  the 
granite  peaks  of  the  C^vennes,  which  Fabre  was  the  first  writer  of  the 
imagination  to  explore ;  groups  of  squalid  huts,  sprinkled  and 
tumbled  about  rocky  slopes,  which  hang  perilously  over  ravines  split 
by  tumultuous  rivulets  that  race  in  uproar  down  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Orb  or  the  Tarn.  Here  we  discover,  assiduously  but  wearily  devoted 
to  the  service  of  these  parched  commanities,  the  Abbe  Cypriea 
Coupiac,  called  Eoitelet,  or  the  Wren,  because  he  is  the  smallest 
priest  in  any  dioceee  of  France*  This  tiny  little  man,  a  peasant  in 
his  simplicity  and  his  shyness,  has  one  ungovernable  passion,  which 
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got  him  into  troable  in  bis  stadent-days  at  Montpelltar,  and  do€s  his 
reputation  wrong  even  among  the  rocks  of  the  black  Espinonse  : 
that  is  his  infatuation  for  all  kinds  of  birds.  He  is  like 
St.  Bonaventora^  who  loved  all  flying  things  that  drink  the  light, 
Torcm  biberdcs  affinc  lumen ;  but  he  goes  farther,  for  he  lores  them  to 
the  neglect  of  his  duties. 

Complaints  are  made  of  Coapiac*8  intense  devotion  to  his  aviaiy, 
and  he  is  rudely  moved  to  a  still  more  distant  parish  ;  but  even  here 
a  flight  of  what  seem  to  b©  Pallas's  sand-grouse  is  his  ruin.  He  is 
summoned  before  the  bishop  at  Montpellier,  and  thither  goes  the  little 
trembling  man^^  mere  wren  of  humanity,  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
quaint  aud  innocent  vice.  Happily,  the  bishop  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  less  narrow  than  his  subalterns,  and  in  a  most  charming  scene 
he  comforts  the  little  ornithological  penitent,  and  even  brings  him 
down  from  his  terrible  exile  among  the  rocks  to  a  small  and  poor  but 
genial  parish  in  the  chestnut  woodlands  among  his  own  folk,  where  he 
-can  be  happy.  For  a  while  the  khhi  Coupiac  is  very  careful  to 
*void  all  vogehvcukn  or  places  where  birds  do  congregate,  and  when 
be  meets  a  gold&nch  or  a  wryneck  is  most  particular  to  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  but  in  process  of  time  he  succumbs,  and  his 
manse  becomes  an  aviary,  like  its  predecessors.  A  terrible  lesson 
cures  the  poor  little  man  at  last*  An  eagle  is  caught  alive  in  his 
parish,  and  he  cannot  reskt  undertaking  to  cure  its  broken  wing. 
He  does  so,  and  with  such  success  that  he  loses  his  heart  to  this 
enormous  pet.  Alas !  the  aJBection  is  not  reciprocated,  and  one  morn- 
ing, without  any  warning,  the  eagle  picks  out  one  of  the  abbc*s  eyes, 
"With  some  difficulty  Coupiac  is  safely  nursed  to  health  agaio,  but  his 
love  of  birds  is  gone. 

However,  it  is  his  nature,  shrinking  from  rough  human  faces,  to 
find  consolation  ^in  his  dumb  parishioners ;  he  is  conscious  to  pain  of 
that  ^*  voisinage  et  cousinage  entre  Thomme  et  les  autres  animaux  "  of 
^hich  Charron,  the  friend  of  Montaigne,  speaks.  So  he  extends  a 
fatherly,  clerical  protection  over  the  flocks  and  herds  of  CabreroUes,  and 
he  revives  a  quaint  and  obsolescent  custom  by  which,  on  Christmas  night, 
the  Covenol  cattle  are  brought  to  the  door  of  their  parish  church  to  listen 
to  the  service,  and  afterwards  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest.  The  book 
ends  with  a  sort  of  canticle  of  yule-tide,  in  which  the  patient  kine, 
with  faint  tramplings  and  lowings,  take  modestly  their  appointed 
rpart ;  and  these  rites  at  the  midnight  mass  are  described  aa 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  might  have  described  them  if  Dorchester  had 
been  Bedarieux.  In  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  little  novel  Ferdinand 
Fabre  is  combating  what  he  paints  as  a  besetting  sin  of  his  beloved 
^Ccvenols — their  indifference  and  even  cruelty  to  auimals  and  birds, 
from  which  the  very  clergy  seem  to  be  not  always  exempt. 

To  yet  another  of  his  exclusively  clerical  novels  but  brief  reference 
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tnnBt  here  be  made,  althongh  it  has  been  a  general  favourite.  In 
^'Mou  Oncle  Cc'lestin  *^  (1^81)  we  have  a  stady  of  the  entirely  single 
mad  tender-hearted  country  priest — a  Tertullian  in  the  pulpit,  an 
infant  Oat  of  it,  a  creature  all  compact  of  spiritual  and  puerile 
qualities.  His  innocent  benevolence  leads  him  blindfold  to  a  deplor- 
able scandal,  hia  inexperience  to  a  terrible  quarrel  with  a  rival 
archaeologist,  who  drives  CeleBtln  almost  to  desperation.  His  enemies 
at  length  push  him  so  far  that  they  determine  the  bishop  to  interdict 
lum  a  sacris ;  but  his  health  had  long  been  undermined,  and  he  is 
fortunate  in  dying  just  before  this  terrible  news  can  be  broken  to  him. 
This  tragic  story  is  Iskid  in  scenes  of  extraordinary  physical  beauty ;  in 
no  book  of  hie  has  Fabre  contrived  to  paint  the  sublime  and  varied 
landscape  of  theCcVennes  in  more  delicious  colours.  In  Celestin,  who 
lias  the  charge  of  a  youthful  and  enthusiastically  devoted  nephew, 
Fabre  has  unquestionably  had  recourse  to  his  recollections  of  the  life 
at  CamploDg  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  company  of  his  sainted 
ancle,  the  Abbe  Fulcran. 

In  the  whole  company  of  Ferdinand  Fabre's  priests  the  reader  will 
not  find  the  type  which  he  will  perhaps  most  confidently  await — that, 
namely,  of  the  cleric  who  is  untrue  to  his  vows  of  chastity.  There  is 
iiere  no  Abb5  Mouret  caught  in  the  mesh  of  physical  pleasures,  and 
atoning  for  his  *'  faute "  in  a  pinchbeck  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
impure  priest,  according  to  Fabre,  is  a  dream  of  the  Voltairean 
imagination.  His  churchmen  are  sternly  celibate ;  their  first  and 
most  inevitable  duty  has  been  to  conquer  the  tiesh  at  the  price  of  their 
Wood;  as  he  cohceives  them,  there  is  no  place  in  their  thoughts  at 
all  for  the  movements  of  a  vain  concupiscence.  The  solitary  shadow 
of  the  Abb<5  Vignerte,  unfrocked  for  sins  of  this  class,  does  indeed  flit 
across  the  backgi-ound  of  **  Lucifer/*  but  only  as  a  horror  and  a  portent. 
In  some  of  these  priests,  as  they  grow  middle-aged^  there  comes  that 
terror  of  women  which  M.  Anatole  France  notes  so  amusingly  in  '*  Le 
Mannequin  d'Osier/*  The  aostere  Abbe  Jourfier  trembles  in  all  his 
limbs  when  a  woman,  even  an  old  peasant-wife,  calls  him  to  the  con- 
fesaional.  He  obeys  the  call,  but  he  would  rather  be  told  to  climb 
the  snowy  peak  of  the  highest  C^vennes  and  stay  there. 

To  make  such  characters  attractive  and  entertaining  is,  manifestly, 
extremely  difficult.  Fabre  succeeds  in  doing  it  by  means  of  his  tact, 
his  exhaustive  knowledge  of  varieties  of  the  clerical  species,  and,  most 
of  all  perhaps,  by  the  intensity  of  his  own  curiosity  and  interest.  His 
attitude  towards  his  creations  becomes^  at  critical  moments,  very 
amusing*  "  The  reader  will  hardly  credit  what  was  bis  horrible  reply," 
Fabre  will  say,  or  **  IJow  can  we  explain  such  an  extreme  violence  in 
our  principal  personage  ?  '^  He  forgets  that  these  people  are  imaginary, 
and  he  calls  upon  us,  with  eager  complacency,  to  observe  what  strange 
things  they  are  saying  and  doing.  Hisnvacious  sincerity  permits  hi© 
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to  pnt  forth  with  succesfi  novel  after  novel,  from  which  the  female  ele- 
ment ia  entirely  excluded^  In  his  principal  books  love  is  not  mentioned^ 
and  women  take  no  part  at  all.  '*  Mon  Ooclo  Celeatin  '*  is  hardly  an 
exception,  because  the  female  fignres  introdaced  are  those  of  a  spitef ol 
virago  and  a  girl  of  clonded  intelligence,  who  are  merely  machines  to 
lift  into  higher  prominence  the  eafferings  and  the  lastroos  virtues  of 
the  Abbt'  C^lestin.  Throagh  the  dramatic  excitement,  the  nerve-storm, 
of  '*  L*Abbt^  Tigrane  '*  there  never  is  visible  so  much  as  the  flatter  of  a 
petticoat ;  in  **  Lucifer/'  the  interesting  and  pathetic  chapter  on  the 
text  JJoiaine^  ftd  adjuvaudum  7nc  fcsfina  dismisses  the  subject  in  a 
manner  which  gives  no  encouragement  to  levity.  Those  who  wish  to 
laugh  with  Ariosto  or  to  snigger  with  Aretine  mast  not  come  to 
Ferdinand  Fabre.  Ho  has  not  faith,  he  pretends  to  no  vocation;  but 
that  religious  life  upon  which  he  looks  back  in  a  sort  of  ceaseless 
nostalgia  confronts  him  in  ita  purest  and  most  lojal  aspect. 


The  priest  is  not  absolutely  the  only  subject  which  preoccupies 
Ferdinand  Fabre ;  h^  is  interested  in  the  truant  also.  Wild  nature  is^ 
in  his  eyes,  the  great  and  most  dangerous  rival  of  the  Seminary,  and 
lias  its  notable  victories.  One  of  the  prettiest  books  of  his  later  years, 
**  Monsieur  Jean  "  (18^0),  tells  how  a  precocious  boy,  brought  up  ia 
the  manse  of  Camplong — at  last  Fabre  inextricably  confounded  anto* 
biography  with  fiction — is  tempted  to  go  off  on  an  innocent  excursion 
with  a  fiery-blooded  gipsy  girl  called  Mariette,  The  whole  novel  is 
ocoapied  by  a  recital  of  what  they  saw  and  what  they  did  during  their 
two  days'  escapade,  and  oilers  the  author  one  of  those  opportunities 
which  he  loves  for  dealing  almost  in  an  excess  of  naiveU  with  the 
iacidenta  of  a  pastoral  life.  Less  pretty,  and  less  complete,  bu%. 
treated  with  greater  force  and  conviction,  is  the  tale  of  **Toussaini 
Galabru  '*  (18S7),  which  tells  how  a  good  little  boy  of  twelve  years  old 
fell  into  the  grievous  sin  of  going  a-poaching  on  Sunday  moruiDg  with 
two  desperate  characters  who  were  more  than  old  enough  to  know 
better.  The  story  itself  is  nothing.  What  is  delicious  is  the  retiec- 
tlon  of  the  boy's  candid  and  timid  but  adventorous  soul,  and  the 
passage  before  his  eyes  of  the  innumerable  creatures  of  the  woodland. 
At  every  step  there  is  a  stir  in  the  oleanders  or  a  flutter  among  tho 
chestnut -leaves,  and  ever  and  anon,  through  a  break  in  the  copses,, 
there  peep  forth  against  the  rich  blue  sky  the  white  peaks  of  the 
mountains.  **Toassaint  Galabm  "  is  the  only  book  known  to  me  in 
the  French  language  which  might  really  have  been  written  by  Richard 
Je Series,  with  some  revision,  perhaps,  by  Mr,  Thomas  Hardy* 

One  curious  book  by  Ferdinand  Fabre  demands  mention  in  a 
general  survey  of  his  work.     It  stands  quit©  apart,  in  one  sense. 
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from  hia  castomary  labaurs  ;  in  another  sense  it  oflera  the  qainteg- 
^ence  of  them.  The  only  story  which  he  has  published  in  which 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  beauty  of  form  ia  **  Le  Chevrier  "  (1867), 
which  deserves  a  term  commonly  misnsed,  and  always  dnbions ;  it 
tnay  be  called  a  "  prose-poem.*'  In  hia  other  b^oka  the  style  ia 
^tardy,  rustic  and  plain,  with  frequent  use  of  patois  and  a  certain 
thickness  or  heaviness  of  expression.  His  phrases  are  abrupt,  not 
elways  quite  lucid  ;  there  can  ba  no  question,  although  he  protested 
violently  against  the  attribution,  that  Ftibre  fetndied  the  manner  of 
Balzac,  not  always  to  his  advantage*  But  in  '*  Le  Chevrier  ' — -which 
is  a  sort  of  discouraged  **  Dapbnis  and  Chloe  "  of  the  Cr/ennes — ho 
^deliberately  composed  a  work  in  modulated  and  elaborate  numbers. 
It  might  be  the  translation  of  a  poem  in  Provencal  or  Spanish ;  we 
«eem  in  reading  it  to  divine  the  vanished  form  of  verse. 

It  is,  moreover,  written  in  a  highly  artificial  laugaage,  partly  in 
Ct'/enol  patois,  partly  in  French  of  the  sixteenth  century,  imitated,  it 
\8  evident^  from  the  style  of  Amyot  and  Montaigna.  **  Le  Chevrier  " 
begin?,  in  ordinary  French,  by  describing  how  the  author  goes  up 
into  the  Larzac,  a  bleak  little  plateau  that  smells  of  rosemary  and 
wild  thyme  in  the  gorges  of  the  High  Cevennes,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  hares,  and  how  he  takes  with  him  an  elderly  goatherd, 
Eran  Erembert,  famous  for  his  skill  in  sport.  But  one  dfiy  the 
Bnotv  shots  them  up  in  the  farmhouse,  and  Kran  is  cajoled  into 
telling  his  lifes  history.  This  he  does  in  the  aforesaid  mtr.tare  of 
patois  and  Renaissance  French,  fairly  but  not  invariably  sustained* 
It  is  a  story  of  passionate  love,  i!l-requited,  Eran  has  loved  a  pretty 
foundling,  called  F^jlice,  but  she  prefers  hia  master^s  son,  a  handsome 
ne'er-do-weel,  called  Frt'dury,  whom  she  marries.  Evan  tarns  from 
her  to  Fran^^on,  a  still  more  beautiful  but  worthless  girl,  and  wastes 
tis  life  with  her.  Fredery  dies  at  last,  and  E\ran  constrains  F^'lice  to 
marry  him ;  but  her  heart  is  elsewhere,  and  she  drowns  herself.  It  is 
e  sad,  impassioned  tale,  embroidered  on  every  page  with  love  of  the 
Qigh  Cevenol  country  and  knowledge  of  its  pastoral  rites  and 
customa. 

The  scene  is  curious,  because  of  its  various  elements.  The  snow, 
congealing  around  a  neighbouring  peak  in  the  Liirzac,  falls  upon  the 
branches  of  a  date-palm  in  the  courtyard  of  the  farmhouse  at 
Mirande,  and  on  the  peacocks,  humped  up  and  rubied  in  its  branches. 
But  through  all  thepicturej  with  its  iucongruities  of  a  southem  moun- 
tain country,  moves  the  rahradc,  the  docile  flock  of  goats,  with  Sacri- 
pant)  a  noble  pedigree  billy,  at  their  head,  and  these  animals^  closely 
attending  upon  Eran  their  herd,  seem  to  form  a  chorus  in  the  classioo- 
TQStic  tragedy.  And  all  the  country,  bare  as  it  is,  is  eminently 
gihoyeiix ;  it  stirs  and  rustles  with  the  incegsant  movement  of  those 
tiving  creatures  which  Ferdinand  Fabre  loves  to  describe-     And  here. 
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for  once,  he  gives  himself  ap  to  the  primitive  powers  of  love ;  th^ 
priest  is  kept  oat  of  sights  or  scarcely  mara  the  rich  ferinexitattoii  of 
life  with  glimpses  of  his  Boatane  and  hia  crucifix. 

'*  Le  Chevrier'' has  never  enjoyed  any  success  in  France^  wher& 
its  archaic  pastoraliem  was  misapprehended  from  the  first.  Bat* 
it  was  mach  admired  by  Walter  Pater,  who  once  went  so  far  as  to 
talk  about  translating  it.  The  novelist  of  the  C^Vennea  had  an  early 
and  an  ardent  reader  in  Pater,  to  whom  I  owe  my  own  intro* 
dnction  to  Ferdinand  Fabre.  Unfortunately,  the  only  indication  of 
this  interest  which  survives^  as  far  as  I  know,  in  an  article  in  th& 
privately  printed  **  Essays  from  the  Guardian,**  where  Pater  reviews 
one  of  Fabre 'b  weakest  works,  the  novel  called  **Norine''  (I889X 
He  Eays  eome  delicate  things  about  this  idyUic  tale,  which  he  ingeni- 
ously calls  **a  symphony  in  cherries  and  goldfinches/"  But  what  on^ 
would  have  welcomed  would  have  been  a  serious  examination  of  on^ 
of  the  great  celibate  novels,  **  L*Abbc^  Tigrane  "  or  *'  Lucifer.*'  Th^ 
former  of  these,  I  know,  attracted  him  almost  more  than  any  other 
recent  French  work  in  fiction.  He  found,  as  Taine  did,  a  solid 
psychological  value  in  these  studies  of  the  strictly  eccJesiaBtica) 
passions — the  jealousies,  the  ambitions,  the  violent  and  masterful 
movements  of  types  that  were  exclusively  clerical.  And  the  straggle 
which  is  the  incident  of  life  really  important  to  Fabre,  the  tension 
caused  by  the  divine  '^  vocation  *'  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cry  of  physical 
nature  on  the  other,  this  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  Pater  also. 
He  was  delighted,  moreover,  with  the  upland  freshness,  the  shrewd  and 
cleanly  brightness  of  Fabre'a  country  stories,  so  infinitely  removed  from 
what  we  indolently  conceive  that  we  shall  find  in  *'  a  French  novelj' 

An  Eogliah  writer,  of  higher  rank  than  Fabre,  was  revealing  the 
Ce^ennes  to  English  readers  just  when  the  Frenchman  was  pnbUshing* 
his  early  books^  If  we  have  been  reading  **  Le  Chevrier,"  it  will  be 
found  amusing  to  take  up  again  the  "  Through  the  C^vennes  with  a 
Donkey  **  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  route  which  the  Scotch* 
man  took  was  from  Le  Monastier  to  Alais,  across  the  nortb-easteni 
portion  of  the  mountain-range,  while  Fabre  almost  exclusively  haunts 
the  south-western  slopes  in  the  H6rault.  Stevenson  brings  before  u& 
a  bleak  and  stubborn  landscape,  far  less  genial  than  the  wooded  up- 
lands of  B^darieux.  But  in  both  pictures  much  is  alike.  The  bar© 
moors  on  the  tops  of  the  Cevennes  are  the  same  in  each  case,  and  when 
we  read  Stevenson's  rhapsody  on  the  view  from  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Mimerte,  it  might  well  be  a  page  translated  from  one  of  the  novels  of 
Ferdinand  Fabre*  But  the  closest  parallel  with  the  Frenchman  is  always 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  whom  in  hia  rustic  chapters  he  closely  resembles 
even  in  style.  Yet  here  again  we  have  the  national  advantage,  since 
Fabre  has  no  humour,  or  exceedingly  little. 

Fabre  is  a  solitary,  stationary  figure  in  the  current  history  of  Freoich 
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literatcire.  He  is  the  gauche  &nd  somewhat  anspicious  coantry 
bumpkio  in  the  urban  congregation  of  the  wits.  He  has  not  a  word 
to  say  about  *^  schools  *'  and  ''  tendencies  *^ ;  he  is  not  an  adept  in 
n^vrtmU  d'artiste.  It  is  odd  to  think  of  this  rugged  C6venol  as  a 
contemporary  of  Dandet  and  Gonconrt,  Sardon  and  Bourget ;  he  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  them*  You  must  be  interested  in 
his  afiairs,  for  he  pretends  to  no  interest  in  yours.  Like  Mr.  Rndyard 
^pling's  **  Native-Born/'  Ferdinand  Fabre  seems  to  say,  **  Let  a 
fellow  sing  of  the  little  things  he  cares  about  *^ ;  and  what  these  are  we 
have  seen.  They  are  found  among  the  winding  paths  that  lead  np 
through  the  oleander-marshes,  through  the  vineyards,  through  the 
chestnuts,  to  the  moorlands  and  the  windy  peaks ;  they  are  walking 
beside  the  patient  flocks  of  goats,  when  Sacripant  is  marching  at  their 
head  ;  they  are  the  poachers  and  the  reapers,  the  begging'f  riars  and  the 
sportsmen,  all  the  qniet^  rude  population  of  those  shrouded  hamlets  of 
the  Hi'rault,  Most  of  all  they  are  those  abbes  and  canons,  those 
humble,  tremulous  parish  priests  and  benevolently  arrogant  prelates, 
whom  he  understands  more  intimately  than  any  other  author  has  done 
who  has  ever  written.  Persuade  him  to  speak  to  you  of  these,  and 
yoo  will  be  enchanted ;  yet  never  forget  that  his  themes  are  limited 
and  his  mode  of  delivery  monotonous. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


MR.   MALLOCK  AS  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST. 


THE  common  opinion  of  the  well-to-do  has  long  regarded  the 
Labonr  Movement  as  the  fatile,  or,  if  BucceBsfnl,  the  Boioidal 
endeavour  of  a  fractious  animal  to  unseat  his  rightful  master,  and  to 
plunge  down  a  reckless  course  of  licence  into  a  gulf  of  industrial 
anarchy.  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  recent  writings,  has  brought  much 
literary  skill  to  the  record  of  this  judgment,  which  he  claims  to  be 
based  upon  scientific  analysis.  In  examining  the  employers'  case,  as 
presented  by  Mr.  Mallock,  I  will  begin  by  briefly,  and  I  hope  fairly, 
Bummarisbg  the  argument  with  which  he  has  striven  to  familiarise 
the  public  mind. 

Political  economists,  he  holds,  in  attributing  the  production  of 
wealth  to  land,  labour,  and  capital,  have  committed  a  grave  error  of 
omission.  By  including  under  the  term  ^'  labour  '*  all  forms  of^directly 
productive  human  exertion  they  have  obscured  the  radical  distinction 
which  exists  between  the  rare  and  infinitely  productive  mental  qualities 
of  ability  and  the  common  and  finitely  productive  physical  qualities  of 
labour.  In  races  which  have  passed  out  of  barburism,  labonr,  the 
strength  and  skill  of  individual  labourers,  is  a  nearly  stable  quantity^ 
such  industrial  progress  as  takes  place  is  wholly  attributable  to  tiie 
ability  of  the  few  who  organise  and  direct  the  powers  of  labour.  The 
industrial  revolution,  which  in  England  has  multiplied  manifold  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  nation,  is  entirely  the  work  of  a  small 
number  of  inventors  and  capable  business  men ;  the  whole  of  the 
actual  increase  of  our  national  income  during  the  last  centuiy  and  a 
half  is  the  direct  product  of  the  superior  skill  and  energy  of  these  few 
master  minds.  Labour,  instead  of  being  exploited  by  the  capitalist- 
undertaker,  has  exploited  him,  in  so  far  as  the  average  income  of  a 
labouring  family  is  far  larger  than  it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago^ 
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thoDgh  its  output  of  prodactive  energy  has  not  perceptibly  advanced. 
^  Some  considerable  portion  of  an  increased  product,  due  entirely  to 
the  ability  of  tlie  few,  has,  under  pressure  of  philanthropy  or  legal 
exactions,  gone  to  remunerate  the  labour  of  the  many.  The  Labour 
.Movement  is  a  blind  attempt,  by  trade  combination  and  use  of  political 
power,  to  dispense  with  the  practical  conti*ol  which  ability  has  exer- 
cised over  industry,  and  to  place  the  regulation  of  all  industrial 
operations  in  the  hands  of  common  labourers,  who  thus  hope  to  dis- 
tribute, in  the  form  of  higher  wages  and  other  improved  material 
conditions,  the  whole  of  the  pro6t&  which  are  the  legitimate  reward 
of  ability, 

Mr.  Mallock  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  fatuity  of  such  a 
policy^  and  in  convincing  the  employer  that  not  only  considerations 
of  self-interest,  but  his  daty  towards  the  working  classes,  reqnirea 
him  to  keep  a  firm  autocratic  hand  upon  the  industrial  helm,  and  to 
offer  a  stern  resistance  to  the  clamorous  revolt  of  the  lower  orders 
against  his  just  and  beneficent  authority.  Colonel  Dyer,  Mr.  Livesey, 
Mr.  Lawes,  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  other  captains  of  industry  are  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  lofty  mental  and  moral  exertions, 
for  which  their  incomes  are  most  inadequate  rewards,  and  the  low 
forms  of  animal  endurance  which  physiological  conditious  require 
should  be  comi^ensated  by  wages. 

But  a  closer  scrutiny  of  Mr,  Mallock^s  social  philosophy  opens  a 
^euspicion  that  he,  like  many  other  philosophers,  may  be  playing  with 
**  masked  words,*'  and  basing  objective  claims  upon  verbal  distinctions 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

His  case  may  be  conveniently  packed  into  the  following 
propositions  : 

L  Labour  and  ability  are  two  distinct  productive  powers* 

2.  Progress  in  modern  industry  is  due  to  the  ability  of  a  few, 

3.  The  Labour  Movement  seeks  to  overthrow   the  practical 
control  of  ability. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  labour 
«nd  ability : 

"  Lalx)ur  is  a  species  of  exertion  which,  as  made  by  each  individual,  is 

confined  to  the  performance  of  some  particular  task,  such  as  the  wheeling 
of  a  barrow,  the  laying  of  a  brick,  the  filing  of  a  piece  cf  metal,  or  the 
iking  tickets  at  the  turnstile  of  an  exhibition.  Ability  is  a  form  of 
jcertion  on  the  part  of  an  individual  which  18  capable  of  iiHecticg  simul- 
taneously the  labour  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals,  and  thus 
hastening  or  perfecting  the  accomplishment  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
tasks/' 

NoWj  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  productive  efforts  of  man 
may  be  classified ;  the  usual  distinctions  are  between  manual  and 
xnentftl  work,  high- skilled  and  low-skilled  work,  routine  work  (which 
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may  or  may  not  require  high  dexterity)  and  work  which  makea  a 
direct  call  upon  intelligence  or  judgment  Thongh  these  commoii 
distinctions  possess  tio  absolute  Talidity,  since  all  work  contains  some 
elements  of  human  dexterity  and  intelligence,  they  form  a  convenient 
basis  of  ordinary  classification.  But,  though  much  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
language  here  and  elsewhere  euggests  that  the  real  distinction  which 
he  has  in  yiew  is  that  between  brute  manual  labour  and  mental  effort 
(the  horse  and  the  rider!)  the /undamcntum  divisionis  in  his  definition 
lies  quite  outside  these  popular  distinctions.  Labour  is  definitely 
productive  of  a  particular  result;  ability  is  indefinitely  great  in  its 
productivity^  "  hastening  or  perfecting  the  accomplishment  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  tasks*" 

Now,  of  this  definition  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  briatles  with 
contradictions  and  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  Mr* 
Mallock  has  designed  it.  By  takbg  a  quantitative  rather  than  a 
qualitative  test,  it  excludes  from  ability  all  the  finest  and  most 
original  powers  of  the  so-called  creative  arts.  Mr,  Mallock  possibly 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  purview  of  his  treatment  the  **  fine  arts,'* 
though  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  draw  the  limits  of  industrialism 
so  as  to  rule  out  those  "  fine  arts  "  which  produce  material  market- 
able wares.  For  almost  every  branch  of  industrialism  contains  work 
which  is  the  product  of  fine  taste  and  thought  applied  to  the  particular 
material  or  the  exigencies  of  a  special  set  of  circumstances.  The  very 
essence  of  art  is  its  individuality,  its  definiteness  of  production.  The 
finest  work  of  the  eugineer  (the  very  Forth  Bridge  which  Mr.  Mallock 
takes  as  a  typical  product  of  ability)  fails  to  conform  to  his  definition^ 
as  does  all  the  best  work  of  the  architect,  the  metal-worker,  the  ship- 
buUder,  the  jeweller,  &c.  All  such  work  is  as  much  •*  confined  to  the 
performance  of  a  particular  task  *'  as  is  the  wheeling  of  a  barrow,  and 
will  therefore  rank  under  the  common  head  of  *'  labour,"  But  while 
the  definition  excludes  from  ability  the  creative  power  which  designs 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  a  new  street  connecting  Holbom  with  Fleet 
Street,  it  includes  the  creative  power  which  discovers  a  new  lever- 
corkscrew  or  a  better  way  of  fastening  the  bristles  in  a  tooth-brush. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Mallock's  "  ability  "  applies  exclusively  to  inventions  of 
machinery  and  improved  methods  of  industry.  The  very  wording  of 
his  phrases  shows  that  invention  of  machinery  was  the  '*  ability  ** 
which  Mr.  Mallock  had  in  his  mind  when  framing  his  definition.  In 
the  fuller  setting  given  in  his  work,  '*  Labour  and  the  Popular 
Welfare/'  ''skill "  is  exchided  totidemverhis  from  "ability,'  because  it 
does  not  contain  this  indefinitely  large  productive  power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  "  inventor." 

'^  The  skilled  workman  whose  labour  finishes  such  parts  (i.e.,  of  a  machine) 
contributes  by  doing  so  to  the  efficiency  of  that  one  machine  only.  lie  does 
nothing  to  intluence  the  labour  of  any  other  workman  or  to  facilitate  the 
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production  of  any  other  nrnchine  simiJar  to  it.  But  the  man  who,  by  his 
in v^entive  ability,  makes  the  machine  simpler,  or  introduces  into  it  some  new 
jjpnnciple,  so  that,  without  requiring  so  much  or  such  skilled  labour  to  con- 
Rtruct  it,  it  will,  when  constructed,  be  twice  as  efficient  as  before,  may,  by 
his  ability,  affect  individual  machines  without  number,  and  increase  th© 
efficiency  of  the  labour  of  many  millions  of  workmen  "  (p,  148), 


Now^  that  the   vastly  important    diacoveries    of    new  industrial 
nplementa    and    prooessee    posse&s    thie   character    of    indefinitely 
acreasing   the    prodnctin^   of   labour    is    indisputable,  and  if  Mr. 
Mallock  had  insisted  upon  treating  ^'  inventors  "  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves,   omitting  consideration  of  those    educative    and   other  sociaV 
influences  which  helped  them  to   "  invent,**  or   gave   direction   and 
practical  ntUity  to  their  inventive  gift,  and  had  assigned  to  them  the 
LG&Qsation  of  all  increase  of  wealth,  he  might  have  made  a  plausible 
Pease.     But  he  gives  away  this  case  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  opened 
it*     He  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  a  philosophical  defence  of 
I  property,  of  the  right  of  those  who  have  to  keep  what  they  have  got 
rand  to  get  as  much  more  as  they  can.     It  is,  therefore,  not  the  man 
of  inventive  genius  whose  **  rights  of  property  *'  must  be  safeguarded. 
The  inventor,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  notoriously  makes  nothing  out 
of  his  invention,  even  during  the  period  of  monopoly  which  tho  law 
signs  to  him*     It  is  the  ^'  business  man/*  who  has  a  keen  eye  for 
profitable  notions,  who  bays  or  steals  the  ideas  of  the  inventor,  and 
possesses  the  money  to  apply  them  industrially,  that  reaps  the  rewards 
of  ability.     Mr*  Mallock  is,  therefore,  quite    unconcerned  to  defend 
the  rights  of  inventors.      He  even  admits  that  **  when  once  an  inven- 
tion is  made  it  becomes  common  property  " — **  in  a  certain  theoretic 
ense/*     These  last  words  are  added  to  refute  in  advance  the  natural 
lemand  of  the  labourer,  or  of  society,  that  this  socialisation  of  inven* 
fcions  means  an  increase  of  the  productivity  of  labour  and  justifies  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  labourers^  or  of  society,  to  the  increase  of  wealth 
which  the  growth  of   inventions  makes  possible.     How  to  shift  the 
supposed  na^ral  claim  of  the  inventor  on  to  the  business  man  who 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  gains  of  invention — this  is  the  ^*  jump  " 
which  Mr.  Mallock  finds  in  front  of  him  !     He  takes  it  bravely.    The 
inventor ! — what  is  the  use  of  an  inventor  without  a  captain  of  industiy^ 
a  man  who  can  command  capital  and  organise  labour,  so  as  to  bring  out, 
push,  and  develop  an  invention  ?     "  The  real  truth  is,  that  to  utilise 
modem  inventions,  and  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  labour  which 
these  inventions  subserve,  as  much  ability  is  required  aa  was  required 
invent  them  "  (p.  197).     It  is  allowed  that  the  ''  ability  "  is  *'  of  a 
^^different  kind.^'     But  what  Mr.   Mallock  fails  to  see   is — first,  that 
this  business  capacity  ia  not  *'  ability  "  at  all  in  the  terms  of  his  dofi- 
lition ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  confined,  as  he  claims,  to  *^the 
7ew/' 
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of  the  term,  the 


of 


In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  organiBing  power 
the  great  ironmaster,  factory-owmer,  or  shopkeeper  implies  very  con- 
siderable "  ability."  But  it  is  akin,  not  to  **  invention,"  but  to  that 
*'  skill "  of  the  mechanic  or  the  artist  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  ruled 
ont  by  bis  definition.  For  there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
bamness  which  a  baainejss  man  can  advantageoosly  manage.  Whether 
the  particular  busioess  is  one  which  is  said  to  conform  to  a  "'  law  of 
increasing  returns,"  or  of  "diminishing  returns,"  it  remains  equally 
true  that  it  has  a  definite  area  of  application.  The  business  man 
who  **  runs**  a  cotton* factory,  a  farm,  or  a  retail  shop,  however  valu- 
able  his  services  may  bei  cannot  be  held  to  *'  hasten  or  perfect  the 
accompllahment  of  an  iridtfinUe  number  of  tasks."  In  a  few  cases 
the  area  of  operations  may,  indeed,  be  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  bat  at 
any  given  time  there  will  always  be  a  limit. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  why  thus  pedantically  press  the  terms 
of  a  definition  ?  Mr.  Mallock  and  his  friends  mean  that  the  prodnc- 
tivity  of  the  industrial  chief  is  so  great  that  he  mnst  be  said  to  earn, 
and  to  have  a  right  to  receive,  all  increase  of  wealth  due  to  modern 
productive  methods.  This,  after  all,  is  the  real  issue,  A  century 
and  a  half  ago,  even  if  we  accorded  to  labour  the  entire  production 
of  wealth,  the  national  income  at  that  time  only  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  lU  per  head,  or  £140,000,000,  for  a  population  of  10,000,000. 
^'The  production  per  head  is  now  £35;  or  for  each  10,000,000  of 
population  £3o0,000,000 '*  (p.  164).  Since  the  labourer  now  is  no 
more  efiective  than  he  was  then,  Mr.  Mallock  insists  that  ^'  the  entire 
djfierence  between  the  smaller  sum  and  the  larger  is  to  be  credited  to 
ability  operating  on  industry  through  capital.^'  But  since  capital 
itself,  according  to  this  theory,  is  only  crystallised  ability,  it  appears 
that,  **  whilst  the  immense  majority  of  the  population  of  this  country 
produce  Uttle  more  than  one-third  of  the  income,  a  body  of  men  who 
are  comparatively  a  mere  handful  actually  produce  little  less  than 
two- thirds  of  it  *'  (p.  167).  Even  this  is  held  by  Mr.  Mallock  to  be 
B  generous  allowance  to  labour,  for  it  assumes  that  labourers  earn 
all  they  actually  receive  in  wages,  whereas  their  true  earnings,  aa 
tneaeured  by  productivity,  are  much  less. 

This  argument  is  indeed  a  dialectical  tour  de  foree^  a  seizure  of  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  with  the  not  uncommon  result  that  the  buU  displays 
his  horns  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  and  impales  his  would-be  captor. 
For  it  may  reasonably  be  aeked^ ''  Why  is  the  capitalist,  who  does  not 
invent,  to  be  accredited  with  a  reversion  of  all  the  industrial  gains 
arising  from  the  ability  of  those  who  do  invent  ?  **  It  is  true  that 
the  capitalist  is  required  in  order  to  carry  into  profitable  practice  the 
productive  idea  of  the  inventor.  But  the  labourers  are  also  required. 
The  common  contention  of  the  *'  labour  man  "  that  inventions  are 
only  productive  by  increasing  the  productivity  of  labour,  and  that 
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OOBBequently  labourers  ghoald  reap  the  whole  gain  of  their  incresBed 
productivity  in  higher  wages,  ia  precisely  analogous  to  Mr*  Mallock'e 
argument,  and  is  even  more  specious,  for  the  labourers  energy  does 
directly  fuse  with  the  energy  of  the  machine  it  operates,  whereas  the 
capitalist  employer  is  bat  indirectly  responsible  for  the  existence  and 
working  of  the  machbie.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  is  taken  by  Mr* 
^Hallock  to  stereotype  the  value  of  a  labourer — why  not  also  to  stereo- 
f  type  the  value  of  an  employer  ?  Why  has  aa  employer,  for  no  virtue 
of  his  own,  become  so  much  more  productive,  while  a  laboorer  remains 
the  same?  Mr.  Mallock  supposes  that  before  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion there  existed  latent  organising  talent,  and  that  the  genius  of 
men  like  Watt  and  Arkwright,  Smeaton  end  Maudaley,  aiforded 
material  and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  these  latent  powers.  But 
may  we  not  equally  assume  that  enormous  productive  powers  of  labour 
lay  latent?  So  far  as  the  increase  of  productivity  to  be  attribated  to 
the  great  inventors  is  concerned,  it  has  been  admitted  that  "  theoreti- 
cally **  they  are  **  common  property/*  This,  if  theory  has  any  weight, 
|sieaDS  that  *'  practically  **  they  should  be  common  property,  and  in  so 
Ifar  as  they  have  been  a  source  of  increased  gain  to  the  employing^ 
cla^s  this  latter  has  succeeded  in  diverting  to  its  private  use  public 
property.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  inventions  have  been  the  means 
of  aflfording  scope  for  the  use  of  real  ability  of  organisation,  they  may 
be  held  to  give  rise  to  a  rent  of  ability  which  cannot  so  easily  h& 
.  socialised.  A  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  incomes  of  captains  of  indnstry 
wUl  be  wages  of  exceptional  ability.  How  much  is  to  be  thus  ascribed 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  a  practical  equality  of  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  and  compete  for  such  posts  of  direction  is  attained.  Th© 
,  leas  educated  labour  leaders  have  undonbtedly  underrated  the  skill 
^  and  the  utility  of  the  labour  of  organisation.  Bat,  on  the  other 
band,  Mr.  Mallock  (and  here  he  has  with  him  most  of  the  academic 
economist**)  absurdly  over-estimates  the  intellectual  character  and  the 
net  social  gain  of  such  work.  Armchair  economists  have  seldom  any 
practical  experience  of  business,  and  the  intelligent  employers  with 
whom  they  converse  impose  upon  them  as  the  expert  always 
imposes  on  the  amateur,  leaving  them  with  the  impression  that  work 
of  SQch  grave  responsibility,  demanding  such  vigilance  of  mind,  such 
mastery  of  detail  conjoined  with  width  of  outlook,  such  versatility  of 
judgment,  must  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few  men  of  rare  natural 
capacity.  Now,  though  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  dogged  perseverance,  rapid  and  accurate  judgment,  supreme 
Belf-confidence,  and  ruthless  Eelf-asseriion,  which  constitute  business 
ability  in  competitive  industry,  are  sometimes  raised  to  a  degree  of 
genius  which  makes  their  owner  a  Napoleon  of  commerce,  no  one 
conversant  with  the  world  of  indastry  would  think  of  claiming  for  the 
vaat  mfijority  of  wealthy  and  qoite  competent  employers  any  consider* 
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ibble  share  of  this  high  capacity*  To  soggeat,  as  Mr.  Malloofc  does, 
that  the  receipt  of  a  large  income  ia  a  proof,  or  even  primd  fade 
evidence,  of  great  ability,  will  seem  difitinctly  hamorous  to  thoea 
acquainted  with  the  limited  intolligence  aad  narrow  knowledge  which 
are  consistent  with  the  sncceesful  conduct  of  a  large  business  in  many 
branches  of  industry.  No  candid  bnainess  man  would  fail  to  smile 
when  he  read  Mr.  Mallock*8  statement  that  '^  a  business  income  of 
£50,000  means,  as  a  role,  ability  of  the  first  class,  of  £15,000  ability 
of  the  second  class,  and  £5000  ability  of  the  third'*  (p.  231). 
Heredity  in  business  management,  luck,  and  speculation,  are  not  the 
merely  incidental  and  modifyiug  circumstances  which  Mr.  Jfallock 
thinks  them ;  they  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  modem  businesses^ 
chief  operative  causes.  In  most  cases  fair  business  capacity  and 
care  are  doubtless  essential  conditions  of  success,  but  they  cannot  of 
themselves  command  success,  and  most  frequently  they  play  but  a 
email  part  as  compared  with  the  extrinsic  qualities  I  have  named. 
The  successful  cnfreprcruur  is  usually  a  man  of  sound  common  sense, 
but  he  ia  seldom  more,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seldom  lays  claim 
to  the  *' genius"  which  literary  outsiders  foist  upon  him.  It  is, 
perhaps,  likely  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  employees  iu  any 
average  eucceBsful  business  possess  the  natural  abUity,  if  they  had 
enjoyed  the  education  and  the  opportunity,  to  manage  the  business  as 
well  as  the  actual  manager. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  ability  is  the  sole  cay^m  causam  of  industrial 
progress ;  the  question  next  arises.  Whose  ability  ?  Mr.  Mallock 
claims  for  the  manager  in  ess^  a  monopoly  of  this  productive  quality, 
but  his  definition,  according  it  the  utmost  licence  of  interpretation, 
warrants  no  such  assignment.  The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Mallock'o  theory, 
which  contrasts  the  ability  of  the  few  undertakers  yith  the  labour  of 
the  many  employees,  is  the  simplicity^  not  of  high  philosophic  truth, 
but  of  sheer  ignorance.  The  rider  and  his  horse,  the  slave-driver  and 
his  gang— such  is  the  conception  which  is  applied  to  the  delicate  and 
elaborate  structure  of  a  modem  business.  All  qualities  of  organisa- 
tion and  management  are  looked  upon  as  the  functions  of  one  supreme 
head,  the  contribution  of  the  wage-earner  is  practically  the  output  of 
i^utine  labour.  If  Mr.  Mallock  would  look  fairly  at  the  constituiion 
of  any  big  business,  a  railway  company,  a  factory,  a  mercantile  office, 
or  a  retail  store,  he  would  perceive  how  utterly  unfounded  is  hid 
eurmipe.  He  would  see  that  ability,  whatever  definition  is  assigned^ 
is  delegated  and  distributed  in  various  kinds  and  degrees  right 
through  the  business.  Not  only  would  he  find  a  great  reticulittion 
of  managers,  departmental  heads,  overseers,  examiners,  and  clerks, 
whose  work,  though  in  widely  different  degrees,  was  distinctly 
^  ability,'*  implying  judgment,  intelligence,  responsibility,  and  honesty, 
^nd  contributing  in  its  result  to  the  total  success  of  the  undertaking ; 
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but,  inv^estigatiDg  more  eloselyp  he  would  discover  that  a  very  distinct 
infaaioQ  of  theee  eame  IngredieDts  formed  part  of  the  very  labour 
which  he  hod  posited  as  the  antithesis  of  ability*  Nor  is  it  merely 
as  ao  incident  or  accident  that  these  mental  qualities  survive  in  the 
lowest  form  of  labour.  They  form  the  essence  of  human  labour.  If 
any  work  can  dispense  mth  intelligent  care,  that  work  is  done,  not 
by  a  man,  but  by  a  machine,  and  a  machine  is  the  only  *'  labourer  ** 
that  fits  Mr.  Mallock's  definition  of  labour  in  antithesis  to  ability* 
Not  merely  is  the  antithesis  of  ability  and  labour  false  to  existing 
industrial  fact8>  but  the  trend  of  modem  development  is  directly 
opposed  to  it.  The  tendency  is  towards  a  constantly  increasing  sub- 
etitution  of  mental  for  muscular  exertion  among  labourers.  It  is 
distinctly  untrue  to  represent  the  modern  industrial  development  as 
setting  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  few  men  of  organising  genius,  who  do 
all  the  thinking  and  planning,  and  whose  orders  are  executed  with 
mechanical  fidelity  by  a  vast  army  of  routine  manual  workers.  The 
modern  factory  with  its  army  of  machine-tenders,  minutely  subdivided 
in  their  routine  works,  no  doubt  lends  speciousness  to  such  a  view, 
though  even  there,  as  I  have  said,  elements  of  judgment  and  care  are 
not  to  be  eliminated*  But  in  general  the  increased  specialisation  of 
modern  industrial  work  is  primarily  and  distinctively  not  of  the 
muscles,  but  of  the  head,  calling  forth  the  application  in  some  par- 

fticular  direction  of  certain  common  mental  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  judgment.  The  specialisation  of  brute  energy  is  put  on  to  the 
machine ;  in  the  work  either  of  directing  or  tending  machinery  the 
purely  physical  labour  is  kept  at  a  minimum,  the  chief  strain  being 
apon  the  nerves  and  brain  rather  than  upon  the  muscles.  Even 
where  hard  manual  effort  is  still  required,  as  in  dealing  with  material 

pessentially  irregular  in  shape  or  quality  and  therefore  unamenable  to 
machine-operation,  the  mental  qualities  of  observation,  judgment,  and 

•  resource  play  an  important  part.  Moreover,  though  new  processes  are 
constantly  taken  over   by   machinery,  it  is   probable  that   machine- 

^tending  and  purely  routine  manual  work  occupy  a  smaller,  and  not  a 
larger,  proportion  of  the  labouring  population.  The  processes  of 
transport  and  of  distribution  constantly  engage  a  larger  number  of 
the  workers  whose  labour  is  *'  saved  **  by  manufacturing  machinery, 

LWid,  though  mechanical  processes  gain  ground  in  transport  and  in 
stribution,  the  result  is  only  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  human 
effort  into  the  parts  of  those  processes  which  require  human  care,  or, 

^in  other  words,  **  ability."  These  mental  qualities  which  economists 
lightly  recognise  to  form  an  increasing  part  of  modern  labour  are  not 
usually,  indeed,  of  a  high  order,  nor  can  we  assume,  as  Professor 
Marshall  seems  to  do,  that  the  sabstitution  of  them  for  manual  gkLIl  is 
any  net  gain,  either  phyaical  or  intellectual,  to  the  labouring  classes. 
But  the  general  recognition  that  certain  mental  and  moral  capacitiea 
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ci  intelligenoe  and  jadgment  play  an  ever  larger  ehare  io  indastrial 
work  famishes  a  final  refotation  of  the  faadamental  distinction  which. 
Mr.  Mallock  draws  between  ability  and  laboar. 

Thus  the  antithesiB  which  Mr.  Mallock  poaita  as  the  baais  of  hiR 
whole  argament  is  fundamentally  defective.  Since  ability  in  varion» 
forms  and  degrees  permeates  the  whole  organic  structure  of  a  basiness^ 
the  contention  that  labourers  alone  have  no  just  claim  upon  thd 
increase  of  wealth  mast  utterly  collapse.  For  let  us  allow  that  the 
brute  vigour  of  a  labourer  is  no  larger  now  than  it  was  a  century  and 
a  half  agOj  yet  the  ''ability*'  which  gives  guidance  and  productivity 
to  that  vigour  has  grown. 

The  industrial  oligarch  would  doubtless  like  to  claim  all  for  the^ 
discretion  and  authority  of  the  company-promoter  who  determines  the 
main  flow  of  industrial  poweri  the  directors  who  control  its  larger 
movements  within  a  given  channel^  and  the  mauagtag  employer  (thci 
wage- servant  of  the  company)  who  enjoys  a  more  limited  control ;, 
but  he  will  be  quite  unable  to  assign  the  due  amount  of  ability  to  each 
by  any  method  which  shall  exclude  the  skill,  judgment,  and  respond- 
bility  of  the  other  orders  of  the  employees.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Mallock 
were  more  ruthless  in  his  IogiC|  he  would  narrow  down  his  case  still 
further^  and  would  assign  the  whole  productivity  in  modern  business 
to  the  promoter,  the  dealer  in  profitable  notions,  who  originates  th& 
application  of  business  power,  denying  productivity  to  those  directors 
and  managers  who  merely  carry  out  the  enterprise  in  its  constituent 
parts.  Thus,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  early  speculative  boomers  of 
Rhodesia  would  rightly  enjoy  the  whole  gains  which  might  arise  when 
engineers,  mine-managers,  8(tad  factory -owners  had  ^organised  the 
reqaisite  labour  in  its  several  industrial  grades.  Such  absurditiea 
emerge  from  slippery  definitions. 

That  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  success  in  the  ordering  of 
bofiinoas  are  neither  wholly  admirable  in  themselves  nor  useful  ta 
society,  never  occurs  to  Mr,  Mallock.  Yet  quite  apart  from  inheri- 
tance, luck,  or  speculation  as  causes  of  success,  the  fighting  capacities^ 
whereby  an  unscrupulous  and  pushful  man  builds  a  profitable  busi- 
ness by  crushing,  squeezing  or  outwitting  his  trade  competitors,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  monopoly,  or  securing  the  lion's  share  of  thcv 
trade  for  himself,  have  no  clear  social  value,  even  if  we  take  the 
standard  of  business  economy  and  ignore  the  wider  moral  implications. 
For  every  man  who  makes  a  profitable  business  by  producing  a  better 
or  a  truly  cheaper  article  than  his  competitors,  there  are  ten  men  wha 
thrive  by  rigging  the  market,  by  successful  touting  or  advertisings 
by  judicious  bribery,  by  the  arts  of  adulteration  or  the  display  of 
merely  specious  excellence  of  wares,  or  by  various  conspiracies  ta 
hold  up  prices  and  to  suspend  effective  competition.  All  these  arta 
play  an  enormous  part  in   modem  mimnfacture  and  commerce,  and 
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tlie  **  ability  *'  which  renders  them  successf  al  is  not  usef  q1  to  society  at 
large,  but  quite  otherwise. 

All  thee©  ooofiiderations  are  utterly  ignored.  The  fact  appears  to 
in  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  aBSicted  with  the  mental  diaease  of  individualism 
which  so  obfuscates  a  naturally  acute  intelLigeace  that  it  fails  to 
perceive  the  organic  unity  of  anything,  and  only  sees  ,the  several 
detailed  parte.  I  have  already  shown  his  failure  to  understand  that 
the  very  essential  nature  of  a  business  requires  that  the  flow  of 
^  ability  *'  shall  permeate  the  entire  body. 

The  same  incapacity  explains  why  Mr.  Mallock  refuses  to  allow 
that  labour  is  more  productive  now  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  The 
<:ompariFoa  of  the  productivity  of  labour  to-day  with  the  labour  of  a 
century  ago  is  to  him  only  a  sum  in  addition  and  multiplication. 
One  labourer  working  by  himself  would  be  no  more  productive  in  1898 
than  in  1750 ;  in  1750  there  was  a  population  of  ten  millions,  to-day 
there  is  a  population  of  more  than  twenty«five  millions — therefore  the 
net  productivity  of  labour  can  only  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  great. 
The  answer  is  that  a  labourer  by  himself,  a  unit,  has  no  productivity 
€it  all,  either  in  17S0  or  in  1898 — he  is  not  an  effective  industrial 
unit  Labour  at  all  times  to  be  really  effective  must  be  group-labour, 
«o-operative,  or  in  plain  language  social*  It  is  not  possible  by 
dividing  the  productivity  of  an  effective  industrial  group  to  assign  to 
a  given  member  of  that  group  so  much  as  his  individual  product,  for, 
«8  an  individual,  apart  from  the  co-operation  of  his  fellows,  he  could 
not  have  produced  it.  A^  B,  C,  and  D  might  singly  be  unable  to 
(>rodnce  anything,  but  by  effective  oo-operatipn  they  could  produce  a 
^ven  product  in  1750  (assisted  by  requisite  capital) ;  in  1898,  A,  B, 
O^  and  D  no  longer  work  as  a  single  group,  but  have  coalesced  with 
other  small  groups  to  make  a  much  larger  group.  This  more  effective 
co-operation  of  modern  labour  must  be  regarded  as  an  immense  direct 
source  of  increased  productivity* 

The  increased  effectiveness  of  co-operative  labour  Mr.  Mallock 
perversely  insists  upon  imputing  to  organising  ability.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  organising  ability  is  needed  to  secure  the  effective 
oo-operatton  of  labour  under  modern  industrial  conditions ;  but  it  is 
^ually  true  that  this  power  of  effective  co-operation  must  be  regarded 
as  a  productive  power  of  labour.  For  I  he  ability  of  the  captains  of 
industry  is  barren  when  applied  to  able-bodied  Fiji  Islanders  or  North 
American  Indians,  Effective  co-opt*ration  implies  the  active  operation 
of  mental  and  moral  capacities  in  the  labour-unit,  and  these  must  be 
accounted  efficient  causes  in  the  production  of  industrial  wealth,  and 
not  as  merely  negative  conditions  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  able  organiser. 
Such  capacities  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  are  comparatively 
rare  qnalities,  even  among  those  races  which  have  passed  out  of  bar* 
fcarism.     Hindoos  and  even  Russians  possess  them  but  imperfectly 
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developed  in  comparison  with  Englishmen.  Moreover,  eveiy  improve* 
ment  of  political  and  other  social  conditions,  every  advance  in  the 
common  standard  of  knowledge,  most  be  considered  to  contribute  a» 
much  to  the  direct  efficiency  of  co-operative  labour  as  to  the  efficiency* 
of  direction  and  management.  Mr.  Mallock's  assumption  of  th& 
stable  productivity  of  labour  is  thus  seen  to  be  as  unwarranted  aS' 
the  artificial  severance  he  makes  between  ability  and  labour. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  are  needed  to  expose  Mr.  Mallock'» 
misinterpretation  of  the  Labour  Movement.  It  is  hard  to  decide- 
whether  his  misrepresentation  of  trade-unionism  or  of  Socialism  is  the 
worse.  He  has  no  warrant  whatever  for  his  supposition  that  trade- 
unionism  seeks  to  dispense  with  ability  of  management,  or  even  that 
trade-unionists,  as  such,  seek  to  depose  the  present  self-elected 
managers  of  industry  from  their  position,  and  either  to  dispense  with 
rulers  or  to  elect  their  own.  The  history  of  trade-unionism  seems  to  be 
a  sealed  book  to  Mr.  Mallock.  In  the  struggle  of  capital  and  labour 
the  aim  and  the  claim  of  trade-unionism  has  been  to  secure  for 
labourers  the  most  favourable  terms  of  sale  for  that  labour-power 
which  admittedly  belongs  to  them  ;  to  determine  in  what  quantities 
(i.e.,  collectively  or  individually),  for  what  time  and  for  what  price 
they  will  sell  that  labour-power,  and  whether  or  not  they  will  sell  it 
to  employers  whose  regulations  as  to  apprentices  or  **free  "  labour^  &q  > 
they  deem  likely  to  damage  the  future  value  of  their  labour-power. 
Incidentally,  no  doubt,  the  conditions  which  workers  impose  upon  the 
sale  of  their  labour-power  places  restrictions  upon  the  working  of  a 
business  where  this  laboui^power  is  essential  to  production.  But  it  i» 
incorrect  to  call  the  freedom  of  organised  workers  to  sell  their  labour- 
power  for  the  best  terms  they  can  get  a  repudiation  of  the  authority 
of  the  employer.  The  employer  requires  for  the  profitable  conduct  of 
his  business  to  buy  not  only  labour-power,  but  raw  materials,  coal, 
machines,  and  various  other  commodities.  Because  the  owners  and 
sellers  of  these  latter  commodities  try  to  get  the  best  price  they  can,  and 
refuse  to  sell  except  in  certain  quantities,  and  with  various  restrictions 
regarding  price  and  time  of  delivery,  the  manufacturer  does  not  accuse 
them  of  conspiring  to  rob  him  of  his  legitimate  authority,  or  of 
"  interfering  and  dictating  "  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 
Why,  then,  should  he  bring  these  charges  against  labourers  for 
following  a  precisely  similar  policy  in  the  sale  of  their  labour-power  ? 
The  only  difference  is  that  labourers  are  required  to  be  present  in 
person  during  the  delivery  of  the  labour-power  they  sell,  and  are 
therefore  compelled  to  safeguard  that  sale  with  more  particularity 
than  are  the  sellers  of  commodities,  lest  the  conditions  under  which 
their  labour-power  is  given  out  should  damage  their  life  and  the 
future  production  of  labour-power. 

Trade-unionism  has  at  no  place  or  time  sought  to  control  any  other 
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element  of  bnsioesB  than  the  conditions  under  which  free  owners  of 
labonr-power  shall  sell  the  commoditj  which  is  their  soarce  of  liveli- 
hood. They  may  aometimes  have  been  foolish  and  irritating  in  th^ 
particular  terms  they  seek  to  impose,  but  since  employers  have  always 
claimed  and  used  the  liberty  to  reject  those  terms  and  seek  other 
labour-power,  they  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Turning  to  another  side  of  the  labour  movement — Socialism — it  is, 
indeed,  true  that  Socialists  seek  to  depose  hereditary,  or  self-elected, 
captains  of  industry,  whose  captaincy  more  often  attests  anti-social 
competitive  ability  than  capacity  of  orgoniaation  for  social  production^ 
and  to  put  in  their  place  persona  of  proved  capacity  of  economic 
organisation  for  the  common  good.  It  is  not,  however,  true  that 
Socialists  of  any  school  whatever  confonn  to  the  theory  which  Mr, 
Mallock  presents  when  he  speaks  of  '*  Socialist  writers  "  who  advocate 
a  state  of  things  in  which  a  group  of  workers  would  govern  themselves, 
in  that  '*  their  superiors  would  be  elected  and  also  removable  by 
themselves/*  This  describes  the  aim  of  a  certain  school  of  coopera- 
tors,  but  not  of  Socialists.  The  mine  for  the  miners,  the  mill  for  the 
mill- operatives,  the  sliop  for  the  shop-assistants,  is  not  Socialism,  it 
13  the  utter  converse — trade-individualism.  Socialism  means  the 
democratic  control  of  industry,  in  which  the  managers  would  be  elected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  body  of  citizens.  Since  all  citizens  woald 
be  likewise  workers  and  would  consider,  in  the  regulation  of  induBtry^, 
conditions  of  labour  as  well  as  the  maximum  production  of  industrial 
wealth,  it  is  true  that  workers  would  elect  from  among  themselves - 
those  who  should  perform  the  several  functions  of  the  work,  including 
the  various  grades  of  managers. 

How  for  such  industrial  democracy  is  possible,  or  socially  profitable^ 
is  open  to  dispute,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  purely  "  fantastic** 
project  which  Mr,  Mallock  represents  it  to  be,  that  it  has  been  already 
successfully  achieved  in  not  a  few  important  developments  of  indus- 
trial work  under  municipal  or  national  control,  where  the  body  of 
citizen- workers  do,  in  name  and  where  they  please  in  fact,  elect  and 
remove  the  officials  who  administer  the  businesses. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  the  three  cardinal  propositions 
of  Mr.  Mallock's  argument  is  valid.  Ability  and  labour  are  not 
separable  productive  powers.  Industrial  progress  is  not  attributable 
solely  to  the  ability  of  a  few.  The  Labour  Movement  does  not  aim 
at  dispensing  with  ability  of  management. 

JOQH   A.    H0BS02JU 
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THE  Indian  crocodile,  or  alligator  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  lodia, 
is  known  among  the  natives  by  different  names  in  different 
provinces.  In  the  province  of  Behar  it  is  called  the  Groh  (with  a 
strong  aspirate  on  the  h)  and  also  ''  Bocha  "  or  '^  Boch."  It  is  so 
named  in  all  police  reports.  I  have  never  heard  it  called  the 
"  Magger "  by  natives,  though  it  is  known  to  Europeans  by  this 
name,  and  I  strongly  sospect  that  the  name  has  been  conferred  upon 
it  by  them  in  allusion  to  its  '^  ugly  mug."  In  Bengal  it  is  called  the 
''  Koomheer "  in  common  with  the  long-nosed  Ghurrial  or  Gavial. 
The  reptile  abounds  in  many  of  the  smaller  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  in  Tirhoot  and  in  Bengal ;  but  is  not  largely,  found  in  the 
Ganges  and  bigger  rivers. 

It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Crocodilns  palustris  or  barnbi/rons, 
'There  is  another  species  known  as  the  salt-water  crocodile  (crocodUtis 
porosus)  which  inhabits  the  estuaries  of  the  large  rivers  discharging 
their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Soonder- 
bunds.  I  have  seen  gigantic  specimens  of  this  species  on  the  banks 
of  the  Channel  Creek,  so  large  indeed  that  the  statement  of  their 
dimensions  would  be  considered  simply  incredible.  This  creek,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  wide  estuaiy  connecting  the  Hooghly  with  the  Boy 
Mungul,  another  large  estuary  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  certainly  a  mile 
^ide,  and  is  a  broad  and  noble  river  rather  than  a .  creek.  In  going 
through  this  river  once  on  a  steamboat,  a  gigantic  specimen  was 
5een  sunning  himself  on  the  bank.  He  was  of  a  dirty  grey  colour 
clouded  all  over  with  darker  patches,  and  had  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  captain  steamed  up  quietly  towards  him  in  the  hope  of  having  a 
shot,  but  he  would  not  allow  us  to  get  nearer  than  150  yards  before 
he  plunged  into  the  water  and  vanished.     This  was  in  the  days  of 
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smooth  boree.  We,  however,  had  our  telescopes  bearing  npoa  him  all 
the  while,  and  had  a  good  view,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration  that  he  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  with  great  rugged 
scales  on  his  bead  and  back.  These  monsters  can  have  little  else 
but  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  to  live  apon.  The  banks  are  not 
inhabited,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their  picking  up  a  stray  bullock 
or  man,  or  feeding  on  corpses.  This  is  the  stream  known  as  **  Gunga 
Saugor  '*  to  the  Hindoos,  where  an  annual  festival  was  held  by  them 
in  former  days,  and  certainly  down  to  the  time  of  Warren  Uastings* 
Large  Heets  of  boats  came  down  from  Calcutta  and  other  places,  and 
accompanied  with  the  noise  of  *'  tomtoms ''  and  other  sonorous  instrn- 
mentfl,  women  are  reported  to  have  dung  their  children  to  the  crooo- 
diles  and  sharks  as  an  offering  to  the  deity  of  the  river — the  famous 
**  Gunga  Mai;' 

The  Ghnrrial  or  Gavial  is  more  generally  found  in  the  Ganges  and 
large  rivers,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  cold  season  basking  in  the  sun, 
on  the  numerous  Band-banks  and  islets,  mostly  with  their  mouths  wide 
open.  I  am  unable  to  divine  whence  the  name  **  Gavial  *'  is  derived. 
During  a  long  residence  in  Northern  Indian,  I  have  never  heard  the 
name  used  there,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
'*  Ghnrrial"  which  is  the  only  name  I  have  heard  applied  to  this 
reptile  by  the  natives. 

The  Indian  crocodile  is  a  ferocious  and  dangerous  animal,  and 
causes  great  destruction  to  human  life,  especially  in  Lower  Bengal. 
In  the  daily  police  reports,  you  seldom  fail  to  see  an  account  of  some 
man,  woman,  child,  or  animal,  either  carried  off  or  wounded  by  a 
crocodile,  and  numerous  cases  are  no  doubt  never  reported* 

In  all  the  smaller  rivers  of  Jessore  Pubna  and  ether  districts^  the 
"  ghaut "  or  bathing-place  of  every  village  is  protected  by  palisades, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  e?en  into  these  enclosed  places  incautiouBly, 
for  the  cunning  reptile  creeps  into  them  at  night  and  lies  in  wait.  I 
once  saw  a  crocodile  that  had  seised  a  little  girl  by  the  thigh  in  one 
of  these  places,  and  was  swimming  off  with  her  in  his  mouth,  pur- 
sued by  the  father  in  a  cocoanut- trunk  canoe,  with  a  bamboo  pole. 
He  compelled  the  crocodile  to  drop  the  child,  but  it  had  torn  off  one 
leg  from  the  hip  before  doing  so. 

At  Rajmahal,  in  the  Santal  district,  I  saw,  from  the  verandah  of 
my  house,  a  crocodile  seize  a  bullock  out  of  a  herd  grazing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river.  There  was  a  sand-bank  in  front  of  my  house  about 
300  yards  away,  which  was  uncovered  in  the  dry  season,  but  there 
were  always  a  few  pools  of  water  on  it.  The  crocodile  lay  in  wait 
in  one  of  these,  and  rashing  out  as  the  cattle  came  to  drink,  seized 
one  of  the  herd  and  dragged  it  towards  the  water*  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued  and  continued  for  some  time,  and  eventually  the 
bullock  got  away,  but  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  shortly  after. 
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Meanwhile  I  had  run  down  to  the  spot,  and  when  I  csame  ap  I 
saw  the  crocodile  very  quietly  seated  on  the  bank.  I  fired  and  wounded 
faioi,  but  he  disappeared  in  the  water  and  was  not  seen  again.  The 
6hoating  and  yelling  of  the  herd  boys,  encouraging  the  bollock  to 
get  away,  though  not  venturing  to  go  too  near  themselveSi  and  their 
antics  while  jumping  around,  were  amuaing.  It  was  an  object  lessoQ 
Jto  them  to  beware  of  the  crocodile. 

The  blind  ferocity  of  the  Indian  crocodile  is  well  known,  I  had 
«  young  Bpecimen  about  six  inches  long  which  I  kept  in  a  tab  of 
water*  In  him  was  concentrated  all  the  ferocity  of  his  race*  All 
attempts  to  conciliate  him  were  vain,  A  stick  put  into  the  water 
was  seized  at  once  and  held  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  There  was 
no  getting  him  to  relinquish  his  hold,  and  he  snapped  with  the  greatest 
fury  at  everything  put  into  the  water.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  I 
iiave  seen  a  full-grown  crocodile^  who  lived  in  a  large  pond,  so  tame, 
that  be  came  swimming  up  to  a  man,  who,  standing  waist-deep  in 
water,  called  him  by  his  name  **  Kalay  Khan,**  and  would  take  a 
fowl  or  a  piece  of  Besh  out  of  his  hand  without  doing  him  any  harm. 
Very  often  a  number  of  crocodiles  take  up  their  habitation  in  a 
pond,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  who  in  time  oome  to 
consider  them  as  sacred  animals,  and  feed  them  till  they  are  so 
tame  that  they  may  be  approached  and  almost  handled  with  impunity. 
Crocodiles  wander  to  long  distances  on  land,  chiefly  to  chauge 
their  habitations,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  supplies  falling  short.  When 
met  on  their  way  they  are  invarinbly  clubbed  or  speared  by  the 
natives^  who  believe  that  the  gall-bladder  has  medicinal  virtues  and 
always  try  to  get  one, 

A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  head  is  not  the 
vulnerable  part  in  an  Indian  crocodile.  Indeed  I  can  safely  say  that 
in  the  course  of  my  long  experience,  in  which  I  have  made  crocodile- 
shooting  a  special  study  for  a  while,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  bring* 
ing  one  down  dead  with  a  shot  in  the  head,  even  from  a  heavy  rifle 
aimed  from  the  very  short  distance  of  six  or  seven  yards.  The  most 
effective  shot  is  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  with  this  shot  I  have 
never  failed  to  kill  dead  on  the  spot.  In  one  of  our  tiger-shooting 
expeditions,  we  were  led  to  beat  along  a  branch  of  the  river  Kosi, 
which,  coming  down  from  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  flows  between  the 
Bhaugulpore  and  Pumeah  districts,  through  flat  alluvial  plains,  and 
spreads  into  numerous  branches.  While  moving  through  the  thin 
jungle  I  saw  an  immense  crocodile  sleeping  on  the  bank  entirely  out 
of  the  water,  with  his  head  towards  the  river.  I  was  about  fifty  yards 
from  him,  and  fearing  he  would  disappear  in  the  river,  I  let  drive 
at  him  behind  the  shoulder  with  my  No.  1 1  smooth-bore  **  Samnel 
Nock  *'  muzzle-loader.  To  my  surprise  the  crocodile  wriggled  forward 
a  pace  or  two  into  the  water  and  stopped  dead. 
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The  mahouts  and  their  asBlstants,  jamped  off  their  elephants,  tied 
a  rope  round  his  waist  and  with  di£Bcalty  dragged  him  out.  They 
then  B6t  to  work  to  get  his  gall-bladder.  When  cut  open  the  stench 
was  overpowering,  and  a  man  putting  hie  hand  into  the  cavity  took 
€Ut  two  entire  human  ekulla  covered  with  a  green  deposit,  of  bile  1 
aoppose.  These  were  probably  the  remains  of  carcases  he  had 
devoured.  I  took  off  his  bead  and  carried  it  away,  leaving  his  body 
to  be  devoured  by  the  tigers  and  vultures.  This  crocodile  measured 
seventeen  feet  in  length.  The  stench  from  his  stomach  was  so  horrible 
that  a  further  search  for  the  gall-bladder  could  not  be  made.  In  the 
-cold  season  these  crocodUee,  as  well  as  the  ghurrials  or  gavialsj  are 
extremely  fond  of  baskiog  in  thesnn,  and  they  may  be  seen  stretched 
4>ut  for  hours  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  enjoying  a  sound  sleep.  It 
is  then  that  crocodile*shooting  can  be  had  in  perfection.  There  is  a 
small  river  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Tirhoot  called 
the  Tiljooga,  which  Hteralty  swarms  with  these  monsters,  and  I  once 
spent  a  few  weeks  with  a  friend  in  a  regular  crusade  against  them* 
The  river  is  a  narrow  winding  one,  runniog  between  high  and  pre- 
cipitous banks.  At  every  fifty  or  sixty  paces  a  crocodile,  or  some* 
times  three  or  four  of  them,  might  be  seen  lying  fast  asleep  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank  in  the  sun.  Our  plan  was  to  creep  cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  overhanging  baok,  being  guided  to  the  spot  by  a 
man  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  getting  above  the  crocodiles,  we  gave 
them  a  plunging  fire  from  heavy  rifles,  and  generally  succeeded  in 
killing  or  severely  wounding  one  or  two,  but  seldom  succeeded  in 
bagging  one,  as  they  almost  invariably  managed,  even  though  mortally 
wounded,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  water.  This  result  con- 
vinced me  that  a  crocodile  is  almost  invulnerable  on  the  bead  or 
back,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  body  generally.  On  one  occasion  we 
came  npon  a  huge  monster  fast  asleep  on  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
near  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  were  about  four  yards  above 
bim«  my  friend  armed  with  an  Enfield,  while  I  carried  a  double-ten 
bore  rifle.  We  fired  simultaneously  at  his  head.  It  was  not 
possible  to  miss  from  such  a  short  distance,  and  we  were  both  cool 
and  collected,  and  had  an  excellent  rest  to  aim  from.  The  bullets 
took  effectj  but  the  crocodile  rolled  into  the  water  and  was  not  seei^j 
again. 

After  shooting  in  this  way  for  a  week  or  two,  we  found  the  croco- 
diles had  become  rather  shy  and  dropped  into  the  water  on  seeing 
OS  fit  a  long  distance.  We  therefore  changed  our  tactics,  and  resolved 
upon  booking  them  first,  and  shooting  them  afterwards,  and  found 
this  plan  exceedingly  successful.  The  vwdus  operandi  wslb  as  follows: 
As  bait  we  used  a  live  duck.  A  large  and  strong  hook  was  procured, 
and  the  duck  was  fastened  to  this  by  passing  the  prongs  under  its 
wings  and  w  tying  the  hcok   to  the   duck.     The  duck  was   then 
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fastened  to  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  a  plantaiii-tree  and  was  floatecP 
ont  in  mid-stream,  the  end  of  the  strong  line  fastened  to  the  hoob 
being  retained  bj  a  fisherman,  while  we  hid  oorselvea  on  the  top  66 
the  bank.  Shortly  after  the  bait  had  been  floated  ont,  and  the  dock 
had  quacked  a  little,  heads  began  to  pop  np  in  the  water  in  the  most 
caatious  manner.  After  a  while  a  great  head  was  protruded,  th& 
duck  was  seized  and  taken  under  water^  and  after  allowing  sufiicient 
time  for  the  swallowiDg  proceea  to  be  completed^  the  line  was  drawn 
in  in  spite  of  the  resistaoce  of  .the  crocodile.  I  may  remark  her& 
that  the  hook  was  attached  to  about  a  yard  of  light  8teel  chain,  to 
which  a  strong  line  was  fastened.  The  crocodile  allowed  himself  to 
be  pulled  up  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  we  delivered  a  volley  into 
him  behind  the  shoulder  which  finished  his  career.  He  turned  belly 
upwards  in  his  death-struggle^  all  resistance  was  over,  and  be  was 
hauled  ashore.  The  fishermen  generally  cut  him  up  and  took  away 
select  parts  for  home  consumption,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  gall- 
bladder was  secured  and  carried  away  as  a  prize.  In  spite  of  tho 
strong  musky  odour  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  general  repulsiveness  as 
an  article  of  diet,  he  is  eaten  by  the  fisherman  caste,  who  also  ea^ 
the  large  river  turtle,  which  is  an  equally  foul  feeder. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  always  end  in  the  peaceful  way  above  de* 
scribed.  Very  often  the  crocodile  fought  and  struggled  so  that  he  snapped 
the  chain  to  which  the  hook  was  fastened,  or  broke  the  hook  itself,  and 
escaped.  I'  wonder  in  such  cases  whether  he  succeeded  in  digesting- 
or  disgorging  the  hook.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  metallic- 
substances  in  large  quantities  in  the  digestive  organs  of  a  crocodile- 
does  not  incommode  it  much.  Instances  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge  of  heavy  metal  anklets  and  bangles  weighing  6evera> 
pounds  being  found  in  a  crocodile,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  any  the 
worse  for  it.  On  one  occasion  a  crocodile  at  least  twelve  feet  long 
was  pulled  bodily  out  of  the  water  a  good  way  up  a  sloping  bank  ;  my 
friend  went  up  to  him  and  plunged  the  sword-bayonet  of  his  Enfield 
rifle  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  side.  The  crocodile  turned  over  with  2^ 
convulsive  struggle,  the  bayonet  broke  in  his  body,  and  he  made  a^ 
dash  for  the  water,  dragging  the  men  who  held  the  line.  He  wouki 
^probably  have  escaped  had  not  a  bullet  in  the  heart  stopped  him. 

The  fishermen  in  this  river  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  crocodiles 
much.  Uso  had  evidently  made  them  familiar ;  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  swim  across  in  the  face  of  a  great  crocodile  lying  upon 
the  bank  and  of  the  many  others  that  might  be  in  the  water,  and  Y 
have  never  heard  an  instance  of  one  of  them  being  taken  or 
wounded. 

Very  often  when  a  crocodile  was  mortally  wounded  he  rolled  ofiT 
the  bank  into  the  water  and  went  to  the  bottom.  An  old  fisherman 
who  generally  accompanied  up,  named  Buchi  Mullah,  would  in  such  % 
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se  fearlessly  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  when  he  came  ap  agmn  would 

^eay  the  crocodile  was  below,  but  rot  quite  dead  yet.  Afterwards 
when  he  found  him  dead^  he  wonld  dive  down,  fasten  a  rope  to  him. 

land  have  him  hauled  to  the  bank. 

The  Tiljoogft  is  a  narrow  river  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards 
broad,  but  of  great  depth.  It  must  therefore  contain  an  immense 
quantity  of  fi^h  to  Bnpi>ort  such  a  numerous  family  of  crocodiles  as 
inhabit  it,  and  which  mnat  constitute  almost  their  sol©  food*  It  is 
true  that  men  and  dogs,  and  cattle,  are  sometimes  sei^^ed,  but  this  is 
seldom.  In  Lower  Bengal,  which  is  a  very  watery  country  intersected 
with  riverp,  and  where  the  people  are  more  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
deaths  from  this  cause  are  much  more  numerous.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  great  bull  crocodile  appropriates  to  himself  some  par- 
ticular spot,  near  a  ghaut  or  crossing,  or  some  bend  of  the  river, 
which  he  uses  as  a  *'  coign  of  vantage  "  for  his  predatory  purposes. 
He  is  always  to  be  found  there  either  lurking  in  the  water  or  sleep- 

[ing  on  the  bank,  and  comes  in  course  of  time  to  be  known  a3**burka 
luggaree  goh,"  or  crocx)dile  moored  to  the  spot  like  a  boat*  Most 
predaceous  aninmls  of  this  kind  have  the  same  habit,  and  readers  of 

"^Marryat  or  '*  Tom  Cringle^s  Log"  have  no  doubt  read  of  *^  Port 
Royal  Jack,"  the  great  shark  so  well  known  to  the  sailors  in  Jamaica 
Harbour. 

Many  such  crocodiles  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiljooga 
apparently  asleep^  but  on   the  look  out,  and  any  unwary  animal  that 

,  comes  to  drink  near  the  spot  is  almost  certain  to  be  seized.  The 
cowherd  b^ys  therefore  keep  their  cattle  away. 

Crocodiles  are  very  prolific.  Yming  ones  of  all  sizes  abound  in 
the  river,  and  these  from  the  Brst  display  the  demoniac  ferocity  of 
their  species.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  a  ledge  of  the  bank,  and  some- 
times  aboat  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  water,  and  are  covered 
with  sand.      The  female  it  always  close  by  and  rushes  at  any  animal 

.that  comes  near  them.  She  even  drives  off  crows  or  dogs  that 
ipproach  the  spot.  In  spite  of  her  vigilance,  a  large  majority  of 
the  eggs  and  young  are  destroyed  in  one  way  or  another,  Immedi* 
fitfly  the  young  are  hatched  ihey  plunge  into  the  stream,  and  large 
numbers  are  no  doubt  eaten  by  fishes  and  other  animals.  A  very 
wise  provision  of  Nature  indeed  ! 

The  crocodile  is  a  voiceless  creature,  and  produces  no  sound  what- 
ever. His  reasoning  powers  are  very  feeble  indeed,  if  he  has  any 
at  all.      He  is  a   mere   automaton,  acted  on   by  certain  instiocta  or 

^desires.     The  most  he   can   acquire  in  the  way  of  knowledge  is  ta 
w  when  he  is  calUd  to  be  fed. 

Aa  to  his  congener  the  *'  ghurriar  or  "  gavial,"  his  habits  are  very 
Itmilar.     Thia  creature  is  not  found  in  the  smaller  rivers,  according  t«> 
sy  experience »  but  is  plentiful  in  the  Ganges  and  large  rivers,     Hia 
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jaws  and  teeth  are  specially  adapted  for  seizing  fish,  and  I  have 
often  seen  one  in  the  Ganges  swimming  away  with  a  large  30-lb.  fish 
which  he  held  np  above  the  water  as  he  proceeded*  They  grow  to 
a  formidable  size,  and  would  be  most  ugly  customers  to  meet  in  the 
water  no  doubt,  though  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  or  a  cow  being 
taken  by  one.  In  all  essential  points,  excepting  the  seizure  of  land 
animals  as  prey,  the  habits  of  the  '^  ghurrial  *'  and  crocodile  are  alike. 
They  require  to  resort  to  the  land  at  times,  though  they  generally 
inhabit  the  water,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  parts  of 
India,  though  not  in  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  rainless  season^  and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor 
until  the  rains  come,  when  they  issue  forth  with  their  appetites 
whetted  by  a  long  abstinence. 

E.  Stewabt. 


THE  DIFFERENTIA  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


AMONG  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  Victorian 
era,  few  are  more  notable  than  that  in  the  attitude  of  Christian 
thought  towards  non-Christian  religions.  Sixty  years  ago  the  differ- 
ence between  Christianity  and  other  religions  was  generally  assumed 
to  be  f  imply  that  Christianity  was  true  and  other  religions  false — 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  define  the  teaching  which  showed 
it  to  be  possessed  of  troth  which  the  others  had  not ;  that  Christianity 
was  the  only  religion  revealed  by  God,  while  other  religions  were 

^imagined  by  man— without  it  being  thought  necessary  to  show  what 
were  the  revelations  possessed  by  it,  and  not  by  the  others,  wbich 
'Showed  it  to  be  divine.     If  great  troths  were  met   with   in   other 

•religions,  they  were  looked  on  as  evidences  of  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Biblical  revelation :  the  very  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ology were  treated  as  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Testament  narrativea. 
Such  apologetics  are  impossible  now.     The  mists  that  used  to  hang 

[over  the  religions  of  the  world  have  lifted  :  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
BOt  only  barren  wastes  and  pestilent  swamps,  but  that  in  them  there 
sre  airy  uplands  and  lofty  mountaina  which  rise  well  towards  heaven. 
Their  principal  sacred  books  have  been  translated — books  whose 
inspiration  is  believed  in  by  those  who  accept  them  as  firmly  as  that 
of  the  Bible  is  believed  in  by  Christians,  and  which  contain  many 

[•{[reat  religious  and  moral  truths  that  were  once  considered  the  exclu- 
live  teaching  of  Christianity.     We  have  learned  that  it  is  as  unjust 

Fto  jadge  other  religions  by  the  gross  husks  of  popular  cult  as  to  judge 
Christianity  by  its  worst  corruptions. 

Ajb  a  consequence,  doubt  is  being  felt  by  many  as  to  whether  the 
old  claim  for  Christianity  can  be  maintained.     Some  are  ready  to  say 

tfrith^the  late  Mr.  Jowett  that  Christianity  is  coming  to  be  but  one  of 
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many  religions.  Others  woald  give  it  superiority  only  in  degree,  as 
teaching  the  same  essential  traths  as  other  religions,  bnt  with  a  far 
greater  falness  and  pnrity.  While  those  who  still  maintain  that  it  is 
the  only  faith  fitted  to  rule  and  elevate  the  world  rest  their  convictions 
on  instinct,  rather  than  on  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  principles 
which  give  it  this  distinctive  position. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  suit^ 
for  all  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the  world  will  make 
this  all  the  more  apparent.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  alone  is  i)08seB8ed 
of  truths  and  principles  which  are  needful  to  make  a  religion  suited 
for  all  mankind.  And  those  who  claim  this  place  for  Christianity » 
and  refuse  to  give  it  a  place  merely  as  one  of  many  religions,  must 
examine  what  gives  it  this  pre-eminence — what  differentiates  it  from 
other  religions. 

I. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  determine  this  is  to  go  to  its  Founder 
and  ask  :  What  were  the  truths  which  Christ  presented  as  distinctive 
of  His  faith  ?  Here  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  He  never  had 
to  do  with  any  religion  but  that  of  the  Jews.  While  no  religion  has 
done  more  to  overthrow  other  religions  than  Christianity,  no  religious 
teacher  has  said  less  against  other  religions  than  Christ.  We  have 
from  Him  one  short  saying  condemning  the  Gentiles'  aim  in  life,  hxst 
not  one  reflecting  on  the  gods  they  believed  in,  or  the  worship  they 
paid  them.  Was  not  this  because  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  ? 
This,  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  Christ's  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
Gentile  religions  as  well  as  the  Jewish  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  gives  His  religion  its  unique  position  in  the  world.  He  saw  that 
the  nations  were  seeking  after  God  in  ways  of  their  own — often 
terribly  dark  and  fetal  ways — but  that  very  fact  was  an  evidence  that 
there  was  among  them  a  craving  which  needed  to  be  satisfied.  And, 
conscious  that  He  alone  could  satisfy  it,  He  did  not  denounce  the 
methods  by  which  it  had  expressed  itself,  but  left  it  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  response  which  He  supplied.  The  relation  of  Christ  te 
the  pagan  world  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest  and  significance, 
and  a  glance  at  it  will  help  us  better  to  appreciate  the  final  position 
which  He  took. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Gentiles  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  is  the  only  one  which  reflects  at  all  on  their 
religious  character,  and  it  is  merely  a  short  parenthesis  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount :  ''  Be  not  therefore  anxious,  saying,  What  shall  we 
eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek.)*'     Our  Lord  here 
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looks  at  the  distinctiv^e  characteriatic  of  the  Gentiles,  as  being  to  mtike 
earthly  welfare  the  great  aim  of  Ufa.  Thia  is  what  would  have  most 
impreesed  Him  in  the  opportanities  He  had  previoasly  had  of  seeing 
them — probably  in  some  of  the  caravans  on  the  trade  routes  that 
passed  not  far  from  the  secluded  town  of  Nazareth.  And  this  ie  the 
root  of  idolatry.  When  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians  against  idolatry 
by  the  example  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  he  says  not  a  word 
about  the  golden  calf,  but  says :  *'  As  it  is  written.  The  people  sat 
down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  np  to  play."  It  is  to  be  noted, 
too,  that  in  the  record  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  while  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  is  always  motived  by 
religion,  that  of  the  GeatUes  is  motived  by  love  of  gain.  Our  Lord, 
then,  here  pats  the  distinction  between  His  teaching  and  that  of  the 
Gentiles  as  being  to  give  up  all  the  powers  of  life  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  trust  Him  for  what  was  needful,  instead  of  giving  them 
up  to  the  concerns  of  this  life  and  trusting  God  for  nothing.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  this  is  a  distinction  between  true  and  false  schemes  of 
life,  rather  than  between  true  and  false  religions.  And  though  the 
practical  outcome  of  paganism  might  be  to  beget  this,  it  had  entered 
into  Judaism  too,  and  was  threatening  its  very  life.  Christ's  hope  and 
purpose  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  to  lead  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  realisation  of  its  true  ideal  by  seeking  the  kbgdom  of  God  and 
its  righteousness,  and  so  becoming  God's  true  witness  to  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

But  his  first  rencmitre  with  a  Gentile  showed  Him  that  there  was 
more  hope  of  this  being  attained  among  the  Gentiles  than  among  the 
Jews.  This  was  the  case  of  the  centurion  who  asked  Jesus  to  heal 
his  servant,  and  added»  **Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst 
come  under  my  roof ;  but  only  say  the  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.''  This  came  to  Christ  as  a  revelation.  The  first  time  Ue 
came  into  contact  with  a  Gentile,  He  found  in  him.  what  He  had  been 
looking  for  in  Israel,  and  looking  for  in  vain,  ''  Jesus  marvelled, 
and  said  to  them  that  followed,  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.'"  It  opened  up  to  Him  a 
vision  of  where  the  great  triumphs  of  His  faith  were  to  be  won  :  of 
the  Gentiles  pressing  into  His  kingdom  and  the  "sons  of  the  kingdom" 
bebg  cast  out. 

That  vision  gave  point  to  His  appeals  to  His  own  countrymen. 
'*  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the 
mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  bad  been  done  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes," 
Here  we  have  the  plaint  of  a  worker  who  felt  that  all  his  work  was 
lost  on  the  people  among  whom  he  was  working,  and  that  there  were 
other   fields  where   he   knew   it    would  be    successful.     The  natural 
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course  to  take  in  sach  circnmatances  wonid  be  to  leave  the  barren 
field,  and  go  to  that  which  promised  to  be  fruitfal. 

And  when  we  read  shortly  afterwards  that  He  left  Galilee  and 
went  into  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  might  have  expected  that 
He  was  about  to  begin  to  work  among  a  people  who  would  welcome 
Him.  And  He  soon  got  a  token  of  tiieir  readiness  to  do  so.  **  A 
Canaanitifih  woman  came  out  from  those  borders  and  cried,  saying, 
^  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is 
grievously  vexed  with  a  devil/  '*  Here  was  the  cry  of  a  heathen 
longing  for  divine  help ;  and  if  Jesus  had  listened  to  her,  it  might 
have  opened  up  the  way  for  all  the  people  of  that  region  to  flock 
to  Him.  He  was,  however,  silent  at  first ;  and  when  He  did  yield, 
it  was  only  to  the  persistence  of  her  entreaties,  showing  that  He 
made  her  an  exception.  To  His  Disciples  He  revealed  the  limita- 
tion that  constrained  Him  so  to  act — ^'  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'' — a  limitation  so  mysterious,  looking 
merely  at  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus ;  so  significant,  looking  at 
the  whole  of  the  divine  plan.  It  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  discuse 
these  words  further  than  to  point  out  how  they  show  Christ's  purpose 
during  His  life  to  avoid  seeking  to  affect  other  religions,  save  by 
purifying  and  elevating  that  of  Israel.  Not  till  Israel  should  finally 
reject  Him  would  the  way  be  open  for  Him  to  deal  directly  with  the 
world  beyond. 

Once  again  we  read  of  His  coming  into  contact  with  Gentiles,  and 
that  was  at  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His  passion.  Then  we  are  told 
some  Greeks  came  desiring  to  see  Him ;  and  when  this  was  reported 
to  Him,  He  said,  '*  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  earth  and  die  it  abideth  by  itself;  but  if  it  die,  it  bearetb 
much  fruit."  The  glorious  vision  which  the  faith  of  the  centurion 
had  opened  up  to  Him  of  the  Gentiles  waiting  for  Him,  the  restraint 
which  the  prayer  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  had  made  Him  feel  in  all 
its  pain,  both  find  expression  in  these  words.  He  sees  anew  the 
nations  waitbg  for  Him ;  He  feels  the  earthly  bonds  that  hinder 
Him  from  responding.  But  He  sees  also  the  death  which  will  snap 
theee  bonds  asunder,  and  free  Him  to  carry  Ealvation  to  all  the 
world. 

And  so  it  waa  Israel  rejected  her  Messiah,  and  crucified  Him. 
Jesus  died  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again.  At  last 
He  stood  face  to  face  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  free  from  all 
that  had  hitherto  hindered  Him  from  working  among  them. 

There  are  those  who  deny  any  historical  value  to  the  narratives  of 
the  Resurrection.  I  do  not  discuss  the  question  with  them^  but  con- 
cede to  them  the  right  to  class  Christianity  as  one  of  many  religionSi 
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Not  only  so  ;  they  are  also  without  any  warrant  for  seeking  tha 
extension  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  It  is  only  in  tha 
words  of  our  Lord  after  His  resarrection  that  we  find  the  warrant  for 
so  doing  in  the  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations ;  and  it  m 
in  them,  too,  that  those  who  feel  the  obligation  to  obey  that  command 
must  look  for  what  specially  distinguishes  His  religion  from  the  religion 
of  the  nations  which  it  was  meant  to  supplant. 

The  first  note  of  the  new  commission  is  its  nniversality*  Instead 
of  the  old  limitation — "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  '* — we 
have  the  world-wide  sweep — "all  the  nations/*  "  the  whole  creation/* 
**  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth/'  .Christianity,  then,  claims  to  be 
a  universal  religion*  We  cannot^  however,  rest  its  claim  to  b^ 
distinct  from  all  other  religions  on  this  alone.  Other  religions  make 
the  same  claim ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  must  look  behind 
rthe  claim  to  what  substantiates  it  and  fits  it  to  be  the  religion  of  all 
the  earth. 

A  second   note  in  the  new  commission  is  its  definite  connection 

with  Christ  Himself.     ''Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,*"  said  Christ;  all 

preaching  was  t^  bs  **  in  His  name."     It  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  and 

person  of  Christ  that  formally  differentiates  Christianity  from  other 

religions.     Bat  this  throws  us  back  on  another  question  :  What  is  it 

[  that  distinguishes  Christ  from  other  religious  teachers  ? — from  Buddha^ 

[from  Mohammed,  and  others   who  have  given   their  names  to  reli- 

|;giou8  systems  ?     What  is  there  in  Him  that  makes  His  religion  sa 

Idifferent  from  theirs  as  to  make  it  the  one  religion  suited  for  all 

'  mankind  ? 

Christ  has  given  a  promise  such  as  no  other  teacher  has  ever  given 
— the  promise  of  power  :  *'  Ye  shall  receive  power  from  on  high.'* 
*'  Lo,  I  am  with  yoa  alway.**  But  here  sgain  we  are  thrown  back  on 
the  question,  Wbat  makes  this  possible  ?  Such  power,  if  real,  must 
be  the  manifestation  of  an  eternal  power  behind  it,  the  recognition 
•  of  which  will  be  the  ultimate  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
fother  religions  which  recognise  it  not.  Christianity  has  shown  won- 
derful power  of  expansion,  which  may  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  cf 
its  divine  origin.  But  other  religions  have  also  shown  wonderful 
expansive  power  j  and  the  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  What  is  th© 
difference  between  the  power  possessed  by  Christianity  and  that 
possessed  by  other  religions  ? 

Turning  to  the  teaching  which  Christ  commanded  fco  be  given,  we 
find  some  general  instructions :  *'  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  thinga 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you/*  *^  preach  the  Gospel.**  These 
throw  us  back  on  all  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  On  the 
full  significance  of  this  I  will  speak  subsequently.  Meanwhile,  I 
merely  remark  that,  if  Christ's  claim  for  His  faith  to  be  spread  nmong 
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all  natioiiB  be  trae,  it  most  not  only  contain  all  the  great  troths 
found  in  other  religions,  bnt  mnst  also  contain  truth  which  they  have 
failed  to  present,  and  which  is  essential  to  satisfy  the  religions  wants 
of  man. 

And  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  afber  the  Resurrection  we  find  what  we 
are  seeking  for — ^two  sayings  which  gather  up  the  great  prindples  of 
His  teaching  and  define  it  from  all  others ;  which  lead  us  into  the 
eternal  centre  of  all  religion,  and  reveal  to  us  those  truths  which 
Christianity  alone  proclaims,  and  apart  from  which  other  truths  must 
fail  of  their  religious  end.  The  first  of  these  is  in  Matthew  xzviii.  19, 
''Baptizing  tliem  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.''  The  second  is  in  Luke  xxiv.  47, ''  That  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  the 
nations."  The  former  of  these  passages  declares  the  God  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  latter  its  message  to  the  world. 


u. 

''  The  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost " 
is  the  name  into  which  Christ  bade  His  Disciples  baptise  the  nations ; 
it  is  the  name  of  the  God  of  Christianity.  And  it  presents  a 
conception  of  Gk>d  quite  difiEerent  from  that  of  any  other  religion,  one 
that  responds  with  complete  fulness  to  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart 
after  God.  We  shall  realise  this  if  we  compare  it  with  the  formula 
which  is  now  becoming  fashionable  for  summing  up  the  essentials  of 
religion  :  ''  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 
Christianity  teaches  not  only  the  Fatherhood  of  (Jod,  but  also  the 
Brotherhood  of  God  and  the  Companionhood  of  God;  the  threefold 
relation  of  God  to  man,  which  fully  responds  to  man's  religious  needs, 
the  absence  of  any  one  of  which  leaves  a  blank  that  craves  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  conception  of  God  that  seems  to  come  most  naturally  to  man  is 
that  of  a  king.  It  was  the  conception  of  Israel  before  Christ ;  it  is 
the  conception  of  Islam  since  Christ.  Mohammedanism  has  aflSrmed 
with  great  intensity  the  unity  and  personality  of  QoA ;  but  it 
repudiates  emphatically  the  divine  Fatherhood.  "  He  begetteth  not, 
neither  is  He  begotten,"  is  the  unbending  formula  with  which  it  meets 
the  Christian  claim  for  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  Chrisb  Its  conception 
is  that  of  an  absolute  king,  who  rules  over  slaves  and  who  has  no 
commanity  of  interest  with  them.  Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  tlie  radical  distinction  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 

We  do  find  traces  of  this  conception  in  some  ancient  faiths.  As 
far  as  we  can  see  it  was  the  oldest  conception  of  God  in  some  of  the 
old  religions  of  the  world  which  are  now  dead,  but  whose  records  are 
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BtDl  preserved  to  ua.  We  have  the  witness  to  it  in  the  oldest  Dame 
given  to  God  in  the  Lntin  and  in  the  Sanscrit  langnage^  the  meauiog 
of  which  is  Heaven- Father.  Bot  the  traces  of  ench  a  faith  are  few, 
and  it  has  nowhere  been  stable.  By  the  time  the  records  of  tho^e 
religions,  now  preserved  to  ns,  were  composed,  the  conception  of  God 
as  a  Father  had  faded  away*  Either,  as  in  Greece  and  in  Borae,  He 
had  come  to  be  looked  on  only  as  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  the  faith 
had  snnk  to  a  degraded  polytheism  ;  or,  as  in  India,  He  had  oome  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  father  of  all  things,  and  it  had  sank  to  an  inane 
pantheism — an  illnstration  of  the  fact  that  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  cannot  maintain  itself  among  large  numbers  of  men  so  long  as  it 
stands  alone.  In  so  far  as  the  religions  of  India  and  of  the  East  are 
concerned,  they  differ  from  Christianity  in  ignoring  not  only  the 
Fatherhood,  but  also  the  personality  and  even  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  God,  while  for  the  real  satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs 
they  turn  to  the  worship  of  idols  and  devils* 

Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  has  never  had  a  stable  hold  on 
the  religioQB  thought  of  man  except  in  the  Christian  religion.  It 
was  first  clearly  taught,  or  rather  assamed  as  the  basis  of  His  teachings, 
by  Jeans.  He  first  showed  that  the  true  relation  of  the  soul  to 
CJod  ifi  that  of  a  child  to  a  father,  with  the  fear  and  obedience,  the 
love  and  confidence,  which  that  implies.  Since  He  appeared  thia 
conception  of  Ood  has  never  been  entirely  lost.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  idea  of  the  Kinghood  of  God  has  crashed  out  the  sense  of  His 
Fatherhood,  and  brought  the  Christian  into  a  bondage  as  grievous  as 
that  of  the  Jew,  But  the  conception  revealed  by  Jesus  has  always 
re-asserted  itself,  and  is  at  the  present  day  dominating  with  ^eater 
power  than  ever  the  religious  thought  of  Christendom. 

And  what  has  given  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  this  unfailing^ 
vitality  in  Christianity  is  that  it  is  indissolnbly  linked  with  faith  In 
the  Brotherhood  of  God,  There  are  those  who  reject  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  who  yet  aflGrm  most  fervently  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Bat 
they  may  be  looked  on  aa  individual  cases ;  their  succesgors  almost 
inevitably  drift  off  towards  rationalism  or  pantheism.  It  is  only  in 
the  line  of  orthodox  Christianity  that  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  unfaltering,  for  it  is  there,  too,  that  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  also  maintained.  And  this  means  faith  in  the  Brotherhood  of  God* 
The  formula  which  Christ  gave  is  **  the  Father  and  the  Son/*  not 
**  the  Father  and  the  Brother,"  The  former  describes  their  relation 
to  one  another ;  the  latter  their  relation  to  man.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  when  looked  at  by  itself,  seems  a  piece  of  profitless  meta- 
physics. When  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  humanity,  it  becomes  a 
truth  of  the  deepest  practical  significance.  When  we  hear  of  an 
eternal  divine  Son,  we  listen  to  it  as  an  abstract  truth  which  concerns 
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na  not  at  all.  When  we  tliink  of  Him  as  an  eternal  divine  Brother^ 
the  heart  springs  to  it  as  the  response  to  a  craving  which  it  profonndly 
feels.  The  conception  of  God  as  a  Father  alone  leaves  a  blank  in  the 
sonl.  There  are  &ome  things  for  which  a  child,  or  even  a  man,  would 
rather  go  to  hia  brother  than  to  hia  father.  There  may  be,  for  instance, 
the  conscionsnesa  of  disobedienoe,  of  baying  lost,  or  deserved  to  lose, 
his  father's  favour.  Then  the  help  and  mediation  of  a  true  brother 
is  prized  and  looked  to.  And  this  is  Bnpremely  the  case  in  relation 
to  the  Heavenly  Father.  It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  that  only 
shows  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  men — that  God  is  love,  waiting 
to  welcome  back  the  prodigaL  Men  are  blind  and  ignorant.  Every- 
where they  have  felt  the  need  of  mediation  with  God*  No  one  can 
have  mingled  much  with  idolaters  without  having  noticed  this. 
Behind  all  the  idols  which  they  worship  they  have  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  God,  and  the  idols  are  so  many  means  of  approaching  him. 
Their  idea  is  very  much  that  of  a  ruler  who  can  be  approached  only 
by  paying  court  to  the  officials  about  him.  Even  Mohammedanism, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  religion  which  teaches  the  most  direct 
aooeas  to  God,  ia  in  some  countries  overran  with  saint- worship ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Christianity  when  it  has  lost  sight  of  the 
^iyine  Fatherhood.  True  Christianity  recognises  this  need  in  man, 
<faat  teaches  that  it  is  responded  to  in  God  Himself ;  that  the  divine 
Son  is  for  ns  the  divine  Brother^  who  supplies  all  those  needs  that 
/men  have  sought  in  vain  to  supply  for  themselves. 

There  is  another  side  on  which  the  craving  afker  the  Brotherhood 
'of  God  has  found  expression,  and  that  is  in  seeking  help  for  what 
is  beyond  man's  power  to  accomplish  alone.  We  see  this  in  the 
demigods  of  Greek  and  Koman  mythology,  and  in  the  avatars  of 
Hinduism.  Each  of  these  is  represented  as  coming  to  earth  to  do 
^ome  great  work  that  needed  to  be  done — delivering  the  earth  from 
monsters  that  were  oppressing  it.  or  saving  it  from  cataclysms  that 
were  menacing  it.  What  is  this  but  man  attribating  to  a  brother- 
god  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  that  he  felt  to  be  beyond  himself? 
Whenever  man  looks  out  from  himself  at  any  of  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  he  is  confronted  by  tasks  that  seem  beyond  him,  and  capable 
of  being  achieved  by  divine  power  alone.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
.4X>ming  to  realise  that  many  things  which  he  once  entrusted  to  super- 
^natural  power  he  must  now  meet  with  the  means  entrusted  to  him  by 
•God :  that  for  meeting  disease,  for  overcoming  natural  difficulties,  for 
all  that  pertains  to  this  life,  he  must  look  to  his  own  efforts,  and  look 
to  God  only  for  the  blessing  of  His  providence.  But  there  remain 
death  and  the  life  beyond,  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  meet,  and 
in  view  of  which  he  craves  the  help  of  a  power  beyond  his  own.  And 
to  this  craving  Christianity  responds  by  pointing  him  to  the  Son  of 
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the  Father  in  heaven,  who  is  therefore  hiB  dirme  Brother,  and  who,* 
hj  death  and  resurrection,  has  shown  His  power  to  do  a  brother's 
part  in  the  world  to  come  as  well  as  in  this  world. 

Here  we  may  answer  the  qneetion  suggested  some  pages  back : 
AVhat  18  it  that  so  distinguishes  Christ  from  other  religions  teachers 
fits  to  put  Him  in  a  different  category  ?  And  we  see  that  it  rests  on 
the  ooDception  of  God  whicn  He  presented.  In  bidding  His  disciples 
baptize  the  nations  into  the  came  of  the  Son  as  well  as  of  the  Father, 
He  gave  them  a  view  o£  God  which  enabled  them  to  see  in  Himself 
one  traly  divine  as  well  as  traly  a  brother  man.  Other  religions 
<jlaim  to  have  incarnations  a%  objects  of  worship,  though  they  are  at 
best  more  like  travesties  of  an  iocamation  than  anything  else ;  bat  none 
of  these  incarnations  fonnded  a  religion.  Other  religions  have  their 
founders ;  but  no  one  of  them  claims,  nor  is  it  claimed  for  him,  that 
he  is  an  iDcarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  claim  of  Jesns  to  teach  a  new 
faith  as  the  Son  of  God  is  qoite  uniqne  among  fonndera  of  religion, 
nnd  puts  Him  in  a  different  category  from  them  ;  bat  the  claim  is 
grounded  in  the  view  of  God  which  He  preeents,  and  which  makes 
possible  the  divine  Brotherhood. 

And  it  is  faith  in  the  Brotherhood  of  God  which  has  begotten  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Logically,  no  doubt,  it  follows  from  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  but  this  has  not  been  the  result  when  that 
doctrine  has  stood  alone.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  belief  among 
those  nations  that  seem  at  one  time  to  have  had  faith  in  God  as  a 
Father.  It  is  a  fruit  of  Christianity.  Christ  did  not  formally  teach 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  but  He  assumed  it  in  His  teaching.  If  it 
be  denied,  then  His  teaching  is  meaningless ;  and  wherever  His 
religion  has  spread,  this  great  troth  has  come  to  be  recognised,  to 
inffaence  society,  and  to  guide  legislation.  It  has  even  maintained  its 
ground  where  the  truths  on  which  it  is  founded  have  been  rejected* 
And  I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  the  Brother- 
hood of  God  which  has  led  to  this  result,  I  question  whether  even 
the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  Disciples — '*  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven  ** — could  have  secured  this  result,  had  it  not  been  for 
His  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  onto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."  The  fact  that  the  divine 
Brother  looks  on  all  men  as  brethren,  and  requires  His  disciples  to 
treat  them  as  such,  forces  them  to  look  on  one  another  as  such. 
However  different  from  us  may  be  their  tribe  and  tongue,  however 
low  and  degraded  may  be  their  position,  if  they  come  within  the 
tweep  of  the  words  **  these  my  brethren/'  we  dare  not  exclude 
them  from  that  bond.  We  thus  reach  a  basis  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man  that  cannot  be  questioned.  We  may  leave  the  various  theories 
regarding  the  origin  of  man  to  be  debated  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
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their  affectiEg  the  ground  oa  which  we  stand*  We  regard  all  men  a® 
brethren,  because  they  are  included  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Jes^is  Chrisl, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  Brotherhood  of  God  which  fi^cuTe^ 
the  practical  application  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  enables  Christianity  to  afl5.rm  this  truth  with  a  power 
that  no  other  religion  can. 

The  Companionfaood  of  God  is  the  best  word  I  can  get  to  describe 
the  relation  of  God  to  man  described  by  the  Holy  Spirit  *^  A  Para- 
clete (helper  or  comforter)  who  shall  abide  with  yon  for  ever,"  is  the 
description  which  onr  Lord  gives  of  the  oflBoe  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  is  in  this  something  more  than  Fatherhood,  for  a  father 
might  be  far  off  and  inaccessible  to  ns,  though  he  loved  as ;  some- 
thing more  than  Brotherhood,  for  a  brother,  too,  might  be  out  of 
our  reach,  though  he  was  working  for  ns.  It  brings  these  two 
relationships  Into  actual  touch  with  as»  Without  it  God  would  stiU 
be  an  incomplete  God,  one  who  maet  still  be  a  stranger  to  na ;  with 
it  He  is  brought  near,  and  can  be  conceived  of  as  nearer  than  the 
nearest  earthly  friend* 

Though  none  of  the  world- religions  have  this  conception  of  God  &» 
a  Companion,  though  it  forms  one  of  the  moat  marked  differences 
between  them  and  Christianity,  yet  they  have  sought,  after  their  owo 
way,  to  meet  man's  craving  for  such  a  God,  Men  have  always  desired 
intercourse  with  a  supernatural  power ;  not  merely  power  to  pray  to- 
God  with  the  assurance  that  He  hears,  but  communication  from  Him 
regarding  His  will  and  purposes.  We  find  this  expressed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  in  the  various  oracles  which  they  were  wont  to 
consult.  We  find  it  expressed  by  individuals  among  them  who  had 
risen  to  a  high  sense  of  spiritual  need— as  Socrates  among  the  Greeks 
and  Nnma  Pompilius  among  the  Romans — by  their  resorting  to  the 
supernatural  guidance  which  they  believed  they  had.  Examples  are 
to  be  found  in  modern  heathenism  also.  In  India  it  is,  as  a  rule^  only 
among  the  priests  of  the  lower  forms  of  religion  that  men  are  to  be 
found  who  profess  to  have  this  daemonic  intercourse,  bat  they  are 
consulted  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  Within  Christendom  itself  th* 
readiness  to  consult  spae- wives  and  fortune-tellers,  the  vagaries  of 
spiritualism  and  theosophy,  show  the  craving  of  tho  human  mind 
for  intercourse  with  a  higher  intelligence,  which  will  seek  out  ways 
for  itself  when  it  is  not  prepared  to  accept  that  which  God  has 
provided. 

This  craving  Christianity  meets  by  teaching  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  to  guide  individuals  and  to  guide  the  Church.  He  is  promised 
only  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  life,  not  to  teach  knowledge 
that  man  can  acquire  by  his  natural  powers.  By  His  help  the  inspired 
volume  was  written  to   teach   man  the  truth  he  needs  to  know  for 
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tbat  life;  and  to  every  one  who  seeks  it  that  help  is  given  to  enable 
him  to  understand  and  obey  that  truth. 

And  here  we  find  the  answer  to  the  qneation  put  before :  What 
diatingmahes  the  power  of  Christianity  from  the  power  of  other 
religions  ?  As  the  divine  Brotherhood,  underlying  the  person  of 
Christy  distingaiahes   Him   from  all   other   religions   teachers,  so  the 

jCompanionhood  of  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit  diBfcinguishes  the  power  of 

'  <]fhristianity  from  that  of  all  other  religiong,  and  gives  it  a  vitality 
that  can  fail  only  with  the  failure  of  divine  power  itself.  In  the 
manifestation  of  this  power  in  the  world,  human  elements  have  often 
-90  mingled  as  to  make  it  seem  scarcely  at  all  different  from  that  of 
other  religions.  When  once  Chrlstiaaity  had  won  the  head  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  its  progress  became  as  much  political  as  religious. 
When  it  won  the  kings  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  overthrew  that 
empire,  their  subjects  at  their  command  were  received  by  baptism  into 
Ae  Christian  Church.     That  was  the  kingdom  of  this  world  uniting 

'  tteelf  with  the  kingdom  of  Christy  and  corrupting  it  in  the  process. 

^The  results  of  that  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the  state  of  Christendom,  in 
the  low  level  of  life  and  ideal  in  most  of  its  Churches,  in  their 
apparent  powerlessness  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  society^  in  the 

'alienation  of  the  masses  of  the  population  from  even  a  nominal 
profession  of  Christianity,  The  spread  of  the  nations  of  Christendom 
among  the  heathen  races  shows  an  external  spread  of  Christianity, 
but  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  true 
fipread  of  that  religion.  The  policy  of  these  nations  and  the  Uvea  of 
their  representatives  cause  the  religion  whose  name  they  bear  to  stink 
tn  the  nostrils  of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  live.  It  might  seem 
that  Christianity  had  proved  a  failore;  and  there  are  those  who 
-say  that  it  has,  and  that  its  failure  must  constantly  become  more 
manifest* 

But  no  one  who  knows  what  Christianity  is  has  any  fear  of  that, 
because  he  knoivs  that  its  power  rests  not  on  mans  wisdom,  but  on 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He  can  see  how  in  times  past  that 
Spirit  has  worked,  awakening  a  powerful  life  in  the  midst  of  apparently 

.liopeless  deadness,  with  apparently  the  most  inadequate  means.  He 
kas  learned  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  that  power  just  when  to 
4uman  view  all  seems  most  hopeless. 

It  is  here  that  the  di^erence  between  Christianity  and  other  faiths 
becomes  most  marked.  In  many  of  their  modes  of  propagation  we 
may  trace  close  likeness.  When  we  have  mentioned  the  self- evidencing 
f)0wer  of  the  truths  we  have  mentioned  the  highest  reliance  of  the 
Advocate  of  any  non-Christian  religion.  But  even  with  that  the 
Christian  advocate  feels  his  own  weakness.  He  may  present  it  so  as 
to  silence  any  gainsajer,  but  he  knows  that  that  will  not  win  him  to 
Christ   unless  the  Holy   Spirit  carry  conviction  to  his  heart.     And 
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witb  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  a  simple  statement  of  the  troth  may  haTe* 
as  mach  effect*  The  evangelist  who  goes  among  the  slams  goes  with 
the  conviction  that  he  has  with  him  a  power  that  can  raise  the  most 
degraded  life  into  one  of  respectability  and  godliness  ;  the  missionary 
who  goes  to  convert  the  heathen,  goes  depending  on  the  same  Spirit 
to  tnm  idolaters  from  idols  to  the  trne  Ood.  He  feels  that  he  has 
most  hope  of  saccess  when  he  is  away  from  his  fellow  oonntrymeA 
with  their  distorted  presentation  of  Christiunity,  and  none  but  the* 
divine  Companion  to  enforce  the  tmth  which  he  teaches. 

In  the  name,  then,  into  which  Christ  bade  His  Disciples  baptize 
the  nations,  **the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  we  have  a 
conception  of  God  which  diatinguishes  Christianity  from  all  other 
religions,  and  in  thereby  preaentinf^  to  man  the  Fatherhood,  the  Brother- 
hood, and  the  Companionhood  of  God  it  responds  to  man's  religions 
aspirations  as  no  other  religion  does.  There  is  a  tendency  among  the^ 
advocates  of  Christianity  to  keep  this  truth  in  the  background  as  a 
mystery  which  it  is  better  not  to  deal  with.  But  this  is  taking  from 
Christianity  what  commends  it  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  giving- 
gronnd  for  the  contention  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difierenc^ 
between  Christianity  and  other  religions. 


Ill, 

'*  That  repentance  or  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  Christ's 
name  among  all  the  nations ''  is  the  message  which  Christianity  bear» 
to  the  world.  The  loftiest  conception  of  God  is  valueless  for  moalding^ 
the  lives  of  men  and  of  nations  if  it  has  not  a  message  accompanying 
it  worthy  of  the  God  who  gives  it.  Is  the  message  which  Christianity 
bears  as  distinctive  as  the  God  whom  it  proclaims,  and  as  responfflvO' 
to  the  wants  of  mankind  ?  Its  two  key-words  are  Repentance  and 
Bemission  of  sin.  The  former  declares  the  duty  of  man,  the  latter  the- 
gift  of  God. 

Repentance  does  not  mean  the  acceptance  of  a  new  God  or  of  a 
new  law,  bnt  a  change  of  mind  with  regard  to  a  God  and  a  law 
already  made  known.  It  was  to  be  preached  among  all  the  nations  ^ 
therefore  it  mast  mean  turning  towards  a  God  already  revealed,  and 
towards  a  law  already  delivered  to  them. 

This  indicates  the  relation  of  ChriBtianity  to  the  religions  of  the 
world.  Its  mission  is  not  to  destroy,  bnt  to  fulfil ;  to  complete  and 
enforce  all  that  is  trne  and  divine  in  them,  and  to  purge  away  all 
that  is  false.  In  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions  we  meet  with 
conceptions  of  God,  of  His  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  that 
might  be  appropriated  in  Christian  teaching;  expressions  of  faiths 
penitence,  and  hope  that  might  express  Christian  devotion  ;  teachings 
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with  regard  to  life  and  duty  that  seem  aDticipationa  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Monnt.  Hostile  critice  of  Christianity  haTe  pointed  to  these  ni 
evidence  that  its  claim  to  be  the  absolute  religion  must  be  abandoned  ; 
timid  believers  in  Christianity  have  sought  to  prove  how  inferior  these 
conceptions  are  to  those  of  the  Bible ;  whereas  the  true  position  of 
Christianity  is  simply  that  it  postulates  them  all.  It  postulates 
among  ail  men  a  revelation  of  God,  and  a  power  of  apprehending  that 
revelation  auflScient  to  make  them  without  excuse  if  they  glorify  Him 
not  as  God*  It  postulates  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  written  on 
their  hearts  sufficient  to  convict  them  if  they  do  not  obey  it.  These 
are  commonplaces  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
power  of  God-knowledge  ahonld  always  have  remained  latent  in  man 
without  having  found  expression.  In  that  case  there  would  have 
been  no  evidence  that  Christ  had  any  warrant  to  call  men  to  re- 
pentance. As  it  is,  He  has  by  that  simple  word  pat  Himself  into 
touch  with  the  religious  conscience  of  humanity  as  no  other  teacher 
has  done. 

And  by  that  word,  too,  He  has  called  that  conscience  from  all 
falsehood.  False  conceptions  of  God  and  of  His  law  had  so  perverted 
men's  minds  that  the  loathsome  opposite  of  all  that  true  religion 
requires  had  come  to  be  practised  under  the  name  of  religion.  So  it 
was  when  Christ  gave  His  message  to  the  world  ;  so  it  is  among 
heathen  nations  still.  We  find  among  them  a  sense  of  God,  after  a 
fashion^  or  a  sense  of  Hib  law,  but  not  both  combined.  Thoee 
religious  systems  in  which  we  find  the  moral  law  most  clearly 
expressed,  such  as  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  are  atheistic,  or  at 
all  events  ignore  God  as  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account  Among 
those  religions  that  recognise  supernatural  power  and  teach  the 
necessity  of  worship  the  law  of  religion  is  generally  divorced  from  the 
law  of  morality.  The  latter  has  its  place  only  in  making  the 
worshippers  feel  the  need  of  an  atonement,  which  religion  provides 
by  its  ceremonial,  its  sacrifices,  its  penances ;  and  the  practical  out- 
come of  religion  in  such  cases  is  that,  if  these  be  attended  to,  morality 
may  be  disregarded.  Thus  we  have  either  the  divine  law  without  any 
claim  to  the  divine  sanction^  or  the  claim  to  the  divine  sanction  with* 
out  the  teaching  of  the  divine  law.  Both  have  been  equally  powerless 
to  bring  men  into  subjection  to  God  and  to  His  law.  And  the  voices 
that  have  given  expression  to  trne  sentiments  of  faith  and  conduct 
have  been  sufficient  only  to  condemn  those  among  whom  they  werO' 
uttered. 

Christ  called  men  back  to  God  and  back  to  His  law.  He  did  so 
first  by  showing  to  the  world  the  true  ideal  of  the  God  towards  whom 
they  were  to  turn  and  of  the  law  which  they  were  to  obey.  In  this 
Christ  is  allowed  to  be  peerless.  He  has  gathered  the  broken  lights 
that  have  dimly  lit  up  other  faiths  into  one  great  light.      He  has 
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presented  a  new  of  God  Buch  as  had  nerer  been  imagined  before  and 
haa  never  been  approached  since.  He  has  taoght  and  exemplified  the 
divine  law  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done — the  law  of  being  like  our 
Father  in  heaven,  showing  oar  love  of  Him  in  love  of  onr  fellow  men, 
doing  service  to  Him  by  doing  it  to  them — the  highest  ideal  of  faith 
and  life  which  the  world  has  seen. 

In  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  Christ  ia  only  the  first — thongh  a 
long  way  the  first — of  all  teachers,  and  Christianity  only  the  higheat 
— thoQgh  far  the  highest — of  all  religions,  yet  that  the  difference  is 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Bat  the  real  force  of  the  message  of 
repentance  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  ideal  presented  as  to  the 
obligation  of  striving  to  attain  that  ideal.  And  this  is  what  Christ 
insisted  on  in  His  teaching  as  no  other  teacher  has  done.  Not  those 
who  called  Him  Lord  were  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  those 
^ho  did  the  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven.  For  those  who  had  nothing 
'inore  than  profession  to  offer  He  had  nothing  more  to  promise  than 
the  sentencei  ''  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity."  Yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  other  masters  to  say  that  even 
in  this  Christ  is  entirely  distinct  from  them.  Whether  expressed  or 
jiotj  the  obligation  to  carry  ont  in  practice  the  precepts  they  give  is 
implicit  in  their  teaching.  If  Christianity  had  nothing  more  dis- 
tinctive in  its  teaching  it  could  only  be  a  splendid  failure. 

Bat  we  come  to  the  point  in  which  the  call  to  repentance  in 
Christianity  claims  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  that  in  all  other 
religions.  It  is  dynamic ;  it  claims  to  be  accompanied  with  power. 
Divine  help  is  promised  to  all  who  truly  seek  to  torn  to  God  and  to 
do  His  will  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  bnt  in  power/* 
is  the  characterisation  of  Christianity  by  its  most  powerful  advocate. 
I  have  already  shown  how  this  is  inherent  in  the  conception  of  God 
wlich  it  presents;  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  condact  of  life 
^hich  it  requires,  that  conception  is  seen  to  be  not  merely  theoretical, 
bat  intensely  practical.  The  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  God 
is  Himself  present  to  help  those  who  seek  Him.  He  produces  that 
change  of  character  and  aimB,  which  is  called  the  new  birth|  which 
makes  repentance  a  real  and  practical  thing  for  man,  which  enables 
him  to  have  communion  with  God  and  to  do  His  will. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  working  out  of 
this  power  either  in  individuals  or  nations — the  struggle  of  the  divine 
principle  with  the  mass  of  human  error  and  passion  and  weakness 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  It  ia  enough  to  point  out  that 
Christianity  teaches  that  behind  the  call  to  repentance  there  is  the 
power  of  God* 


Repentance,  however,  does  not  mean  perfection.     That  is  its  ulti- 
mate aim,  but  it  may  have  to  start  from   the  lowest  depths  of  moral 
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waste,  and  to  work  throngh  constant  failare  to  its  goal.  So  that 
repentanoe  does  not  meet  the'  whole  problem  ;  it  only  leads  np  to 
the  question  which  is  the  crux  of  every  religion :  bow  to  meet  the 
conscLOUsnesB  of  guilt  in  the  heart  of  man.  Even  where  there  has 
been  sincere  repentance  there  is  the  conscioustiess  of  past  sins  and  of 
present  failare.  How  is  thia  to  be  met  ?  Christianity  replies  with 
its  other  key-word  :  Forgiveness,  the  remission  of  sins.  In  thia  it  is 
not  only  di^erent  from  other  religions  ;  it  is  antagonistic.  Christianity 
meets  the  problem  with  the  act  of  Ood ;  other  religions  meet  it  with 
the  act  of  man,  Christianity  teaches  that,  to  those  who  repent,  sins 
are  forgiven ;  other  religions  teach  that  they  must  be  atoned  for  by 
the  sinner  himself ,  by  so  fieri  ogs  or  penances,  by  sacrifices  or  offerings 
to  the  gods. 

Some  systems,  sach  as  Buddhism  and  Hindaism,  put  the  atonement 
entirely  beyond  the  option  of  the  sinner,  and  teach  that  the  fruit  of 
eTery  deed  that  man  now  does  must  be  reaped  in  some  fntare  birth. 
But  the  popular  instinct  has  overridden  this  philosophy,  and  has  had 
recourse  to  all  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  cults  of  these  faiths  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  some  at  least  of  these  penal  births.  The 
general  teaching  of  heathen  religions  is  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is 
to  be  averted  by  offerings  in  their  temples,  by  pilgrimages  to  their 
ahrines,  by  the  performance  of  rites  and  other  such  things,  which 
leave  the  worshipper  doubtful  whether  he  has  done  enough  and  whether 
all  may  not  be  an  utter  failure.  Even  Mohammedanism,  which  has 
borrowed  so  much  from  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  it  on  this 
point.  It  calls  God  the  Merciful,  but  opens  heaven  only  to  those 
who  perform  the  five  ordinances.  The  Brahmo-Somaj,  which  claims 
to  have  assimilated  Christianity,  is  on  this  point  antagonistic  to  it,  and 
at  one  with  Hinduism  ;  maintaining  '^  that  every  sinner  must  sooner  or 
later  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  sins  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.*' 

In  opposition  to  this  Christianity  teaches  the  Remission  of  sins,  that 
to  God  belongs  the  same  prerogative  of  forgiveness  which  man  is  con- 
scious that  he  himself  possesses — '*  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
^ur  debtors/'  Man  s  spiritual  instinct  has  led  him  at  times  to  appeal 
to  this  divine  prerogative.  In  some  of  the  old  Accadian  and  Aryan 
hymuB  we  meet  with  confessions  of  sins  and  supplications  far  mercy, 
which  show  that  human  needs  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  ia  all 
races,  and  that  in  them  all  is  to  be  found  a  sense  of  the  source  whence 
«lone  the  response  must  come.  Bat  nowhere  do  we  find  a  sense  of 
the  response  having  been  given ;  rather  is  there  the  need  expressed 
of  seen  ring  the  remission  of  sins  by  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  that  we 
6nd  the  consciousness  both  of  the  need  and  of  the  response.  In  the 
Prophets  we  have  the  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  in  the  Psalma  the 
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eBJoyraent  o£  forgiTen^s*  expr^sseil.  And  Christ,  ic  folfilment  tfaeiiecjf^ 
eotnmanded  forgiveness  to  be  preached  as  th?  coosummatian  of  Hi» 
work  ID  the  world.  **  Thus  it  is  written  that  the  Christ  ehonld  suffer, 
and  rise  again  on  the  third  da; ;  and  that  repentance  and  remisBiDD 
of  slna  should  be  preached  in  Hia  name. '  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ 
which  has  given  the  mesaage  of  divine  forgiveness  power  with  tneQ« 
and  made  them  feel  that  it  is  a  reality.  It  is  also  the  croaa  that  haa 
been  the  main  Btnmbling'block  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance ;  and  we 
cannot  expect  that  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  will  cease  to  b«^ 
■0  now.  Bnt  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  message  of 
Ibfgiveness  through  the  crofis  cannot  be  questioned.  There  can  b» 
no  doubt  that  Christ  had  the  cross  to  forgive,  and  that  He  did  forgive 
it*  There  are  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  sach  thing  as  sin  in 
the  sense  of  its  implying  guilt  deserviog  panishment,  who  maintain 
that  it  is  the  result  of  heredity,  of  defective  education^  and  of  evil 
surroundings ;  and  that  it  is  onjaet  to  blame  a  man  beimuse  he  cannot 
escape  from  these  things,  and  becauEe  their  fruit  appears  in  htm. 
How  does  this  theory  stand  the  concrete  case  of  the  cross  ?  No  one  will 
question  the  cruel  outrage  it  inflicted  on  Christ,  the  bitter  shame  and 
agony  which  it  caused  Him,  or  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of  ihoee 
who  inflicted  it ;  and  there  can  be  aa  little  doubt  that  He  entirely 
forgave  them  all.  That  is  an  example  of  how  we  should  forgive,  but 
it  is  also  a  revelation  of  how  God  forgiven.  It  is  the  Word  of  For- 
giveness made  flesh,  and  it  ia  the  distinctive  glory  of  Christianity 
that  it  has  such  a  message  to  bear  to  the  world. 

Unfortunately^  the  Church  has  not  been  content  to  give  the  message^ 
in  its  simplicity.  In  the  Apostles'  Creed  it  is  stated  simply ;  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  it  is  stated,  conditioned  by  baptism  ;  from  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed  it  has  disappeared  altogether*  By  the  time  it  wa» 
promulgated  the  Church  had  begun  to  concern  itself  with  the  method 
of  forgiveness  more  than  with  the  fact  of  forgiven ces.  Various  theories 
of  the  atonement  have  been  propounded  by  Christian  theologiana 
which  need  not  detain  us.  They  have  this  in  common,  that  they  put 
the  atonement  in  the  hands  of  God^  not  of  man,  and  thus  proctically 
sec  are  the  result  of  divine  forgiveness,  though  some  of  them  limit  its 
ioope  very  much.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  intellectual  necessity  that  such 
theories  should  h^  formulated,  but  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that 
with  which  they  seek  to  deal — the  message  of  Christianity  to  the 
world.  That  message,  delivered  to  it  by  its  divine  Founder,  remains 
ever  the  same — Forgiveness  couditioned  by  Repentance*  It  calls  men 
to  repent :  to  turn  to  God  and  do  His  will ;  and  to  all  who  do  sc  it 
assures  forgiveness  of  sins — a  message  so  simple  and  so  adapted  to 
mans  reqoirements  that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  for  its  reasonable- 
ness and  truth  to  become  apparent.  There  is  just  this  dauger,  that 
it  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  ideal,  beautifiil  in  its  symmetry^  but 
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impofisible  to  convert  into  reality ;  that  it  calls  man  to  a  life  beyond 
his  power,  and  promises  a  respcmse  of  which  there  can  be  no  assnrance. 
Bnt  the  message  of  Christianity  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Ood  it 
proclaims.  It  teaches  that  behind  the  call  to  repentance  there  is  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^that  behind  the  assurance  of  forgiveness 
there  is  the  work  of  Christ,  filling  the  ideal  with  spiritual  reality^  and 
making  it  a  practical  power  in  the  lives  of  those  who  accept  it.  In 
the  message  which  it  brings,  as  well  as  in  the  Ck)d  whom  it  proclaims^ 
Christianity  is  quite  distinct  firom  all  other  religions. 

John  Robso^i. 
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ON  the  extreme  northern  borders  of  Hampshire  are  the  wonderfnl 
excavations  which  have  revealed  to  the  modem  world  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Romano-British  town  of  Silchester.  Within 
the  weather-worn  walls,  which  once  looked  down  npon  the  varied 
daily  life  of  the  great  world- conquerors,  fields  of  com  now  wave  over 
a  long-baried  past.  And  still,  as  the  golden  grain  ripens  to  harvest, 
may  clearly  be  traced  through  it  the  intersecting  streets  of  the  once 
popaloas  city.  For  centuries  the  soil  now  covering  them  has  been 
renewed  by  all  the  ceaseless  agencies  of  heaven.  Bat  still,  as  the 
roots  strike  dovm  to  starve  npon  the  hard,  unyielding  tiles,  '*  the 
-sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth."  There,  in  clearly  defined 
paths,  the  crop  is,  and  will  be  for  ages  still  to  come,  a  scanty  one. 
There  is  the  focus  of  disease  infecting  and  impoverishing  the  whole. 

Though  it  may  generally  be  considered  waste  of  efibrt  to  dig  up 
old  grievances,  it  is  impossible  to  study  effects  without  being  carried 
back  to  causes.  None  who  compares  the  Ireland  of  to-day  with  Swift's 
•**  Injured  Lady  "  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  fail  to  see  in  her 
present  condition  the  indelible  marks  of  that  oppressive  legislation 
against  which  his  bitterest  sarcasms  were  hurled.  It  is  writ  large  in 
the  character  of  the  nation  '^  for  whose  worst  wants  we  are  responsible, 
without  her  wit  to  help  us  to  an  excuse."  The  Ireland  of  to-day  is 
the  legacy  of  a  system  which  deliberately  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  education,  at  least  among  Roman  Catholics,  the  destruction  of 
^very  incentive  to  energy,  and  the  strangling  of  every  industry  the 
oompetition  with  which  threatened  inconvenience  to  English  merchants 
.and  manufacturers. 

That  policy,  at  least,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  English  statesmen 
to-day  would  rather    see    Ireland    educated    and    industrious   than 
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illiterate  and  idle.  Aa  we  sowed,  so  are  we  reaping ;  and  the  crop 
likes  133  not.  Bat  we  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  pinck  oat 
the  weeds,  and  to  abstain  from  encouraging  a  renewed  growth  of  the 
same  in  the  future :  we  have  to  restore  the  soil  to  a  condition  which 
shall  enable  it  to  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  a  different  Mnd, 

For  the  worst  result  of  that  evil  old  policy  was  not  the  mere 
economic  eflTecty  cruel  enough  as  that  was  in  all  conscience.  The  old 
handicrafts,  for  which  Ireland  was  once  famous,  perished;  the  woollen 
trade  was  smothered  ;  agriculture  was  degraded  to  a  condition  more 
barbarous  and  reckless  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  Europe ; 
the  country  became,  in  Carlyle's  words,  *'  like  a  gentleman  thrown 
into  the  workhouse,'*  But  the  moral  result  was  even  more  funda- 
mentally, more  vitally  disastrous.  The  Celtic  temperament  may 
account  for  much ;  encouraged  by  the  meteorological  conditions  of  a 
country  the  excessive  humidity  of  which  is  greatly  in  excess  even  of  its 
actual  rainfall,  a  strenuous  objection  to  systematic  exertion  may  be 
hard  to  eradicate  from  it.  But,  instead  of  eradicating,  we  did  our  best 
by  centuries  of  misgovernment  to  foster  it.  **The  nature  of  a  man 
runs  either  to  herbs  or  to  weeds ;  therefore  let  him  seasonably  water 
the  one  and  destroy  the  other,*'  said  Bacon.  We  did.  But  it  was 
the  weeds  we  watered,  the  herbs  we  destroyed. 

Now  we  have  to  deal  with  the  character  thus  generated.  Ireland 
is  going  to  occapy  a  considerable  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  during  the  present  session.  Nevertheless, 
the  long-Iooked-for  measure  for  establishing  a  Central  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industry  appears  to  be  indefinitely  and  irrevocably 
postponed.  Yet,  bitter  as  is  the  disappointment  of  this  decision  to 
those  whose  hopes  were  centred  in  the  schemes  set  forth  in  the 
admirable  and  deeply  interesting  Report  of  the  Kecess  Committee^ 
those  hopes  were,  perhaps,  a  little  premature.  For,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  this  elaborate  and  ambitions  plan  for  technical  education^  it 
would  seem  that  a  tolerable  system  of  primary  education  is  a  preli- 
minary imperatively  demanded.  The  foundations  must  be  laid  on 
which  the  edifice  is  to  he  constructed,  and  there  was  some  danger 
that  we  were  about  to  waste  time  and  eflbrt  over  the  process  of  build- 
ing our  house  of  education  upon  the  sand.  To  expect  that  a  people 
so  hopelessly  illiterate  and  nninstructed  as  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  can  or  will  develop  the  intelligent  working  capacity  of  the 
skilled  artisan,  is  to  demand  of  them  bricks  without  straw  or  even 
stubble.  The  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country  depends,  first  of 
all,  upon  the  reform  of  its  primary  education.  To  raise  this  out  of 
its  present  state  of  deplorable  inefBciencyj  and  to  convert  roral  opinion 
to  seeing  the  necessity  for  a  more  enlightened  system,  are  the  problems 
that  face  us,  if  we  desire,  by  any  means,  to  provide  a  tardy  remedy  for 
the  results  of  the  unjust  and  selBsh  policy  of  past  centuries. 
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Lst  3a«  bovcv^r.  %Tvd  miMOOnkoegtioa.  Tke  Imam  of  our  ( 
is  zic^  tbjt  thsL  teat,  or  the  otber  Rbjeet  in 
tmag!Lt  azid  is  set.  bit  tiiat  the  duneter  imd 
mAa  depend  t-tt  largelf  on  the  w»]r  in  wUeh  he  wis  tsngiit  when  n 
jQGzig  bcT.  Prinurr  ednestioa  is  the  rfnmtinp  given  dnring'  Ae 
j»An  wiiea  die  Aild  m  femfng  tibe  hftbitB  of  indntrr,  nsmiiihitiim, 
perser^T&zioe — or  tlie  Jgyeiiae,  After  that  tcme  is  peond.  if  the  wnm; 
habits  h«7*  been  S:r3ied,  there  is  exoeedbigij  litde  dnooe  of  making 
him  an  efficient  workman  or  a  oaefal  CEtiaen :  wheiuaa,  if  the  right 
h&bita  ha7»  been  farmed  be  will  be  both  anxiooa  and  able  to  ayail 
liTTw>ii^^  q{  all  poasible  means  to  proraole  his  own  efliciencr.  Tbm 
present  systeci  of  primarj  edncaticin  ia  eminently  ralmlafwd  to  foofter 
that  indolent  recklessQeas  wbidi  is  the  cone  of  tike  JiiA  people.  The 
childrai  grow  op  wxthoot  ever  grasping  the  nation  that  continiioafl 
conoentrated  eficfft  can  poasiblj  be  worth  while. 

Conaet^nisitlT  tiie  people  acqnieaoe  apathetically  in  their  ^"m^'^*— 
of  life,  becanae  the  effist  q£  dang  anything  dae  ia  too  mnefa.  At 
intermla  they  indulge,  for  the  sake  of  Taaety,  in  outburata  of  impohife 
defiance,  because,  when  the  impntae  a  aroased,  adf-control  demands 
effort.  They  are,  in  short,  saliBfied  to]  drift.  How  can  a  pgpnhfcfcm 
which  is  content  with  transacting  bosineaB  in  donkey-carta  do  anytiiing 
ebe  '?  To  day.  or  to-morrow,  or  next  week  is  all  the  aame.  As  long 
aa  they  feel  I^e  that,  how  can  yon  get  any  progress  ?  Tbey  hare  to 
be  trained  to  feel  that  eflbrt  is  wwih  vrhile,  eren  far  ita  own  sake. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  needs  to  be  reriyed.  It  ia  sn  ordinaiy  thing 
for  able-bodied  men  of  mature  age  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  as  laboorers  on  their,  fatliera'  farms,  as  a  matter  of  ooorae  earning 
no  regular  wages,  and  giving  all  that  they  hare  to  oflhr,  the  strength 
of  their  arms,  in  retnm  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  an  occasional 
shilling  or  two  for  pocket-money.  Many  a  Scottish  crofter  dreams, 
«nd  more  than  dreams,  of  seeing  one  of  his  sons  in  the  ministry. 
Here  the  giddiest  height  of  aspiration  is  a  place  in  the  Constabnlaiy. 
The  lack  of  mental  and  moral  training,  and  the  downright  ignorance 
resulting  inevitably  from  the  edacational  conditions,  leave  the  peasant 
lad  neither  anxious  nor  fit  to  find  new  snrroundingSi  or  to  improve 
those  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  work  which  education  has  to  do — to  begin  with 
the  child  at  the  beginning ;  to  influence  and  mould  the  temperament 
at  its  most  suncnptible  period ;  to  train  the  mind  to  the  habits  (k  thought 
and  action  which,  onoe  thoroughly  formed,  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  character ;  to  impart  the  instruction  which  makes  possible  the  later 
acquisition  of  skill.  How  far  does  the  present  system  of  Irish  ele- 
mentary (^dnoatlon  serve  these  ends,  bringing  forth  power  and  capacity 
and  ''  sweet  reiMonabloness  "  ?  Does  it  help,  as  Milton  put  it,  to  ''  fit 
a  man  to  fulfil  jnstly.  skilfblly  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
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public  and  private,  of  peace  and  of  war  **  ?  Is  it,  in  more  practical 
iangoage,  an  adeqnate  basis  for  the  Bchemes  of  technical  edacation 
lately  under  discuBSion  ?  To  find  the  answer  to  these  qaestions  was 
the  object  with  which  the  facta  herein  set  forth  were  collected. 

Coming,  then,  from  the  general  to  the  particular :  the  statements 
and  opinions  here  expressed  are  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  mral  life  within  a  limited  area,  from  personal  investiga- 
tion of  twenty- four  schools  therein,  and  from  the  valuable  testimony 
of  a  large  number  of  elementary  teachers,  school- managers,  priests, 
and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants*  With  the  exceptions  of 
the  large  and  excellently  conducted  industrial  school  of  Artane,  and 
the  Poor-law  schooh  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  area  described  is 
within  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  of  which  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that,  by  comparison  with  such  districts  as  Donegal  and  Con- 
nemara,  extreme  poverty  cannot  be  said  to  exist  there.  As  in 
Thackeray^s  time,  one  may  see  here  '*  more  health,  more  beauty,  and 
more  shoes  than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere/' 

The  first  impre^ion  to  be  received  is  that  whatever  working  capacity 
exists  is  allowed  to  run  utterly  to  waste  without  let  or  hindrance, 
because  no  opportunities  for  development  are  to  be  found.  From  the 
land  nothing  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  a 
total  ignorance  of  all  agricultural  science  and  a  corresponding  dislike 
and  distrust  of  it ;  so  that  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
not  altogether  dead  are  driven  to  pursue  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
The  great  residuum  provides  no  material  for  improvement*  With 
proper  material,  many  of  the  industries  recommended  by  the  Recess 
Committee  would  afford  excellent  careers  for  young  men  and  women 
of  promise  ;  but  the  door  to  success  is  barred  by  the  hopeless  illiteracy 
which  acts  as  a  canker,  eating  away  the  root  of  healthy  national  life. 
As  in  Swift^s  day,  **  at  least  five  children  out  of  six  who  are  born  lie 
a  dead  weight  upon  us  for  want  of  employment,"  because  they  are  not 
fit  for  employment  that  demands  intelligent  application  and  skilL 
Their  eohool  education  leaves  them  no  chance  in  competition  with 
other  and  better-instmcted  nations*  Were  they  capable  of  doing  the 
work,  the  work  would  be  there  to  do  in  ever-increasing  quantity;  till 
they  are  capable,  it  is  vain  to  provide  it  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  lad 
can  rise  even  to  the  heights  of  the  three  known  ambitions^  and 
become  a  member  of  the  Constabulary^  get  into  Ouinness's  brewery, 
OT  start  a  co-operative  dairy.  They  cannot  pass  the  standards  for  the 
two  first,  and  the  third  is  merely  a  rainbow  vision. 

As  with  the  boys,  so  with  the  girls.  What  prospect  is  there 
of  their  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Becess 
Committee's  scheme  would  endeavour  to  place  before  them  ?  As  the 
boys  follow  in  their  fathers'  footsteps,  swelling  the  ranks  of  agricol- 
tnral  labourers,  so  the  girls,  endowed  with  the  curse  of  Father  Adam 


^"^    It* 

xivfjir/rz-f  'i  itiA    aci^   ^dsnoeai:    L^nrm'flHniig  i£ 

*A0rvi^,rjer]  vuuxx  ▼«  tcr^^  ji  iif*  wmi.r?  -via. 

tA-i^  ««rr^  y^  t;&«  yrrBnitiMni  jxac  xad  ?^earj  ic  zns  s  aooi.  1 

TttumKTj  sAn  ».'.  t^rys^  ks  zs  fjcft  i^aKuc  ^e  aooptSoK  of  ] 

ftfcfj  •:,-!r»;^r.t<  fvr  >gcc^«.  la  oti«  distRc:  cf  Widdov  aa 
w»%  rr««/>  ftlyyot  two  jesn  ago  to  introdaoe  bee-keeping  as  a  YiQage 
\tA\^rj ;  i\ji  7jIIagerft  were  lAtktiftd  with  kiTes  and  bees.  Bat  thcj 
bad  Ti//nfi  of  th^  kof/wUdfiH  or  inteliigence  neoesmy  to  Ecesea^  and, 
iikfi  •ryt^jiWiu)/^  tlft^,,  the  attenpt  f&iled  :  there  are  no  hiTea  now  to  be 
iM9«rri  ifs  ih*-,  parikh.  AgaiD,  flaz-growing  is,  aoocvding  to  the  repent 
>^or<r  r/i^nti/^i^/J,  a  poitMible  aod  desirable  Irisb  indnatry,  and  **  in  no 
Cffiinirj  ar«  th^  natoral  conditicmg  more  favourable  to  dairy  work."* 
Accc/rdiDg  t//  th«  name  report,  the  bacon  trade  ia  alao  dedining, 
becariM^,  whWa  Ireland  has  remained  stationary,  Denmark  haa  been 
improving  iin  r|aaiity  of  bacon  by  the  introdoction  of  new  brands, 
and  }^  a  rnorti  rational  nystem  of  feeding.  Bat  for  all  theae  develop- 
rnenlN  a  hi^hisr  degree  of  intelligence  is  needed  than  the  primary 
edacation  of  the  cfiontry  affords. 

Httwti  Wirt  of  Nkill  in  ni^dlework  woald  Eeem  to  be  not  only  appro- 
priate huti  nc^ci^MMAry  to  the  female  population.  Yet  in  some  cases 
the  girls  ar»  not  oven  taught  needlework.  Where  the  school  is  in 
chargii  of  a  iimHler,  and  the  average  attendance  of  girls  is  nnder 
twenty,  tlm  Honrit  cloes  not  provide  a  work-mistress  at  all  Here 
and  ihrri^,  alnnrnt  nxoluaively  in  I'rotestant  schools,  the  omission  is 
made  go(Ml  by  privntn  individaals  ;  but  in  these  cases,  as  often  as  not, 
the  niiNtriiNN  provided  is  only  the  woU-intentioned  bat  thoroughly 
tuiqualiiied  ilniigliter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  whose  success  is  bj 
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BO  toeaiis  proportioned  to  the  maguitad©  of  her  efforts.  When 
the  Board  does  supply  migtresaes,  they  are  Eometimea  obliged — 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  echoola — to  live  at  a  distance  of  two, 
three,  or  even  foar  miles»  tramping  to  and  fro  ia  all  weathers,  and 
giving  a  couple  of  hoars  daily  instruction — for  £12  per  annum.  To 
fiuppoBethat  decently  efficient  teachiog  can  be  procured  on  anch  teroiB 
would  be  ridicnlons.  The  code,  however,  propounds,  as  its  **  alterna* 
tive  "  scheme  for  the  sixth  class,  instruction  in  dress- making,  washing* 
weaving,  lace-making,  and  embroidery,  &c*  It  might  as  well  propose 
a  coarse  of  Hegel* 

As  for  manual  instruction,  in  1894-5  it  was  attempted  in  only 
fifteen  schools  throughout  Ireland,  Sa  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  it  is 
now  taught  in  one  school  only  in  County  Wicklow — the  Protestant 
school  of  Bray — where  the  master  is  making  a  meritorious  attempt, 
on  one  evening  of  the  week,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  carpentry  to  a 
class  of  twenty  boys.  Drawing  was  taught  in  three  only  among  the 
schools  visited.  Any  general  attempt  at  manual  instruction  is  mani* 
festly  a  sheer  impossibility  without  an  increase  of  the  teaching  staff; 
nor  can  such  instruction  have  a  chance  of  success,  without  drawing 
aa  a  foundation,  or  whil^  the  training  of  general  intelligence  is  so 
backward. 

Regular  attendance  at  school  till  a  late  age  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  an  essential  condition  for  any  effective  use  of  State- 
aided  technical  instruction,  if  only  as  forming  habits  of  industry  and 
regularity,  and  for  the  bracing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  continuous 
and  steady  application.  Scotland  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  thie> 
by  the  marked  success  of  her  sons  and  daughters  in  all  branches  of 
higher  State-aided  education.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  Educa- 
tional Reports  of  last  year,  for  the  two  countries,  to  see  the  reason  for 
the  vital  dilference  that  exists  between  them  in  this  respect.  Whil^ 
the  average  attendance  in  Scotland,  out  of  a  total  on  the  registers  ol 
719,934,  was  601,518  (80  per  cent),  oat  of  a  total  on  the  Irisk 
registers  of  1,018,108,  the  average  attendance  was  519,515  (52  per 
cent.);  and  only  590,114  made  the  hundred  attendanqes  which  r|ualify 
for  examination.  The  resnlt  is  that,  although  many  of  the  children 
nominally  remain  at  school  until  a  far  later  age  than  is  customary  in 
England,  they  leave  etill  unable  to  read  with  sutlicient  ease  to  enjoy 
reading  for  its  own  sake,  to  write  a  decent  or  iutelligible  letter, 
or  to  work  out  the  simplest  sum  correctly.  In  1881,  21-4  per  cent 
of  the  men,  and  232  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Ireland  who  were 
married,  signed  the  register  by  their  mark.  If  it  be  true  that  every 
child  often  who  cannot  pass  above  Standard  III.  must  be  reckoned  a 
failnre,  then  Irish  education  as  a  whole  stands  condemned.  In  almost 
every  school  great  strappiug  lads  and  lasges  of  fourteen,  fifteen  and 
fiixteen  may  be  seen  lisping  in  infant  nambers  amongst  children  of  the 
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Hurd  and  fourth  classea.  In  every  case  tlie  number  ia  the  upper 
0I&8868  is  diaaatrouBly  small,  while  the  Dumber  of  scholars  over  foorteen 
IB  exceptionaUy  large. 

Perhaps  a  few  figares  will  best  illustrate  the  ordinary  condition  of 
iM>me  of  these  schoola  : 

(No.  1)  79  on  roll ;  average  attendance»  40 ;  35  present  when 
visited.  (No,  2)  55  on  roll ;  average  attendance,  30;  12  present.  In 
this  case  the  girls  were  said  to  be  harvesting  ;  the  boys  to  be  taking 
pigs  to  Rathdrum  Fair.  There  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  the  fonrth 
class,  and  two  boys  of  fourteen  were  in  the  third.  No  slrth  class. 
The  children  in  this  school  were  said  by  the  teachers  to  be  up  very 
early  helping  in  farm-work  before  school.  Many  of  them  live  three 
tniles  off,  and  are  weary  and  dull  before  school  begins.  (No*  3)  78 
on  roll ;  average  attendance,  40,  A  boy  of  twelve  in  the  first  class  ; 
four  children  of  fifteen  in  the  fourth  class.  Teaching  and  attention 
very  indifferent.  The  infants  were  simply  playing  at  the  back  of  the 
room ;  while  the  master  and  a  monitor  of  thirteen  were  striving  to 
impart  instruction  to  the  upper  classes.  (No.  4)  50  on  roll ; 
attendance  when  visited,  20*  None  over  fourth  class  present. 
Absentees  said  to  be  harvesting ;  but  could  be  seen  playing  in  the 
lanes  almost  within  sight  of  the  school*house  door.  Many  on  the 
rolls  over  fourteen  ;  but  no  sixth  class*  (No.  5)  86  on  roll ;  average 
attendance,  48 ;  26  present.  Fifty  only  fjualified  last  year  for 
examination.     (No.  6)  70  on  roll ;  average  attendance,  10  ;  21  present. 

This  incorrigible  truancy  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
of  a  discouraging  system.  In  some  few  of  the  towns  only  has  an 
abortive  attempt  at  (M>mpulsory  attendance  been  lately  introduced, 
3bx  the  rural  districts,  public  opinion  is  said  to  be  strongly  against  it ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  teachers,  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
present  low  standard  of  education.  When  once  established  it  would, 
they  believe,  meet  with  little  or  no  opposition  from  parents,  who  would 
accept  it  sooner  than  take  the  trouble  to  oppose  it.  Voluntary  effort 
and  moral  force  are  alike  powerless  where  the  mass  of  the  popalation 
is  illiterate,  and  looks  upon  education  as  so  much  time  wasted  out  of 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  upper  classes.  If  ever  a  nation 
needed  the  best  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
had*  that  nation  is  Ireland.  It  does  not  pnif  to  pursue  a  system  by 
which  ability  runs  to  seed,  and  ambition  fails  to  find  a  remunerative 
outlet*  It  is  expensive  because  it  involves  an  utter  waste  of 
iiinety-nine-bundredths  of  the  education  that  is  given,  and  doea  not 
develop  such  powers  of  work  as  would  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
education  in  the  loug  run. 

As  to  the  causes  of  non* attendance,  distance  and  weather,  the  usual 
pleas  urged  in  excuse,  really  count  for  very  little.  The  children  do,  it 
is  true,  often  oome  long  distances  over  the  hills^  but  not  farther  than 
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io  many  parts  of  Scx>tlaTidj  where  the  average  rate  of  attendance  is 
good*  They  will  go  quite  as  far  to  market  or  to  fair ;  and  with  their 
happy  art  of  making  the  beet  of  things,  treat  extremes  of  wet  and 
cold  with  Itght-hearted  contempt.  Bat  the  same  little  bare  feet  that» 
in  the  pnrsait  of  pleasure,  spnrn  the  heather — whose  owners  display  all 
the  genius  for  mantravre  which  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  generals 
of  the  world,  discovering  short  cota  invisible  to  Anglo-Saxon  eyes, 
making  guides  of  the  dry  channels  of  water-coarses,  availing  theai- 
eelves  of  periloaa  '^  foot-sticks  **  when  the  streams  overflow  their  beds, 
and  of  the  lie  of  every  scrap  of  shelter  when  the  wild  winter  storms 
sweep  over  the  hills — will  linger  as  if  loaded  with  lead  when  creeping 
along  the  '*  iligant  **  high  road,  oh  how  unwillingly,  to  school !  And 
the  same  children  who,  in  school,  can  with  diflBculty  add  up  a  few 
simple  figures,  may  be  seen  driving  their  little  bargains  at  the  fair 
with  a  'cuteness  worthy  of  Honndsditch.  The  result  of  diligence  in 
the  one  case  is  apparent  enough.  In  the  other  it  is  not  only  unap- 
{>arent  bat  non-existent.  There  ia  no  incentive  to  saoces?^  when 
success  leads  nowhere. 

Urgent  and  reiterated  remonstrances  from  priest  and  teachers  may 
indace  the  parents  to  enter  the  names  of  the  children  at  the  beginning 
of  a  school  term ;  bat  the  anheard-of  step  of  insisting  on  punctual 
attendance  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  easy-going  Irish  temperament. 
Either  the  parents  go  out  to  field-work  in  the  early  morning,  leaving 
the  children  to  their  own  devices,  when  they  may  be  seen  making 
companions  of  the  pigs  at  the  cabin  door,  or  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  tourist,  speculating  audibly  on  what  they  expect  to  make  out  of 
him,  according  to  hia  manners  or  appearance ;  or  the  parents  make 
use  of  them  in  the  lighter  tasks  of  agriculture.  First  comes  harvest- 
ing, which  serves  as  an  excuse  for  absence  till  well  on  into  October, 
when,  with  the  advent  of  bad  weather,  the  elder  children  are  kept  at 
home  to  look  after  the  younger  ones,  who  cannot  travel  along  the 
•flooded  roada  With  the  first  hint  of  spring  comes  potato-laying, 
seed -sowing,  and  stoning,  followed  by  peat-cutting  and  shepherding ; 
and,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  ''  the  graces  and  anxieties  of  pig- 
driving,"  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  an  Irish  child , 
And  so,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  attendance,  which  rarely  begina 
helbre  seven  years  of  age,  and  is  only  continued  by  fits  and  starts  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  is  all  upon  which  the  teachers  have  to  depend 
for  their  results. 

The  late  age  at  which  anything  like  regular  education  may  be  said 
to  begin  seems  to  be  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  absence  of  separate 
infant  departments.  It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  for  any  one 
^teacher  to  drive,  much  loss  to  teach,  an  undisciplined  swarm  of 
children  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  including  traants,  incorrigibles, 
and  idlers,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  one  room^  singularly 
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il]  adapted  for  the  pttrpoee,  for  ttie  lot,  aod  a  miserably  inadeqtmv 
and  aotiqctated  supply  of  teaching  apparatus.  Where  the  oae  ttacbar 
IB  a  mao,  the  infanta  are  the  first  to  snffen  Evidently  the  tusk  of 
implanting  the  Feeds  of  instruction  in  the  infant  mind  ia  not  wholly 
congenial  to  the  ordinary  male  being.  Either  be  frightena  tbeni  by 
ill-repreaaed  fits  of  impatience,  or  he  solves  the  difficulty  by  passing 
them  o^er  to  the  care  of  a  monitor,  who  may  b©  anything  over  the 
age  of  twelve.  There  is  no  systematic  inatrnction  of  the  infanta,  as  it 
18  carried  on  in  England  and  Scotland.  If  they  become  too  ooiay, 
they  are  made  to  sit  in  class  with  their  eldt?r  brothers  and  sisters, 
ivbo  exhort  them  to  repentance  by  methods  unrecognised  by  the 
authoritiee.  The  parents,  only  too  well  disposed  to  listen  to  their 
tales  of  woe,  adopt  the  obvions  expedient  of  keeping  them  at  hom^» 
with  an  elder  child  or  two  as  caretakers.  Much  of  this  difficaltj 
wonld  be  removed  by  the  substitution  of  female  teachers  in  schools  of 
this  type.  Seeing  the  low  standard  that  is  eventually  reached  by  th& 
mass  of  the  scholars,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teaching 
of  the  lower  classes  ishould  be  thorough.  It  is  there  that  the  struggle 
is  mainly  carried  on ;  it  is  there  that  we  trace  our  sinners  and  oar 
saints ;  it  is  there  that  the  skilled  teacher  has  his  best  chance  of  bein^ 
a  true  '*  helper  and  friend  to  mankind." 

Judging  by  County  Wicklow^  the  prevalent  English  impreesioik  . 
that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  is  anti-edncational  is 
a  complete  error.  As  a  rule,  the  priest  is  the  one  person  who  feels 
or  displays  any  kind  of  interest  in  the  matter  at  all  \  and  his  inflaence 
is  at  least  employed  to  encourage  attendance,  and  keep  the  children  at 
school  as  long  as  possible.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  in  regard 
to  rural  schools,  that  the  priests*  ideas  on  the  subject  are  commonlj 
progressive,  but  they  do  undoubtedly  make  it  their  bufeineas,  by 
pressure  both  on  children  and  on  parents,  to  get  the  youngsters  into 
school  and  to  keep  them  there  \  occasionally  by  methods  which  may 
not  meet  with  universal  appi^bation.  It  is  not  rare  for  them  to- 
refuse  to  allow  exemption  from  attendauce  until  the  pupil  has  been 
oonfirmed,  and  then  to  extend  their  period  of  control  by  devising 
excuses  for  deferring  the  rite  till  an  age  later  than  the  customary 
one. 

Poor  as  the  teaching  is,  there  is  no  question  that  its  continuation 
to  the  latest  age  possible  is  the  best  course  to  be  followed.  The 
earlier  a  child  leaves,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  he  will  betake  him- 
self to  the  down-hill  path.  Proofs  are  not  to  be  derived  from  single 
instances,  but  a  case  in  point  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Tim  was 
a  youth  of  some  intelligence  and  promise*  He  was  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow ;  Tim  was  therefore  inspired  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  feel  himself  the  prop  of  her  declining  years.  Henoe 
he  argued  that  it  would  be  better  to  earn  two  shillings  a  week,  and 
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(ilace  it  proudly  in  his  motherB  haod^  than  to  eabtnlt  to  clerical  domi* 
oation,  aad  acqaira  useless  knowledge,  By  dint  of  gaile,  he  managed 
to  Becare  exemption  from  school  attendance  at  the  mature  age  of 
eleven,  and  obtained  a  handsome  wage  of  two  shillings  a  week  from 
a  neighboariDg  farmer.  For  a  lime  all  went  well,  Bab  presently 
the  widow  came  to  the  excellent  Father  with  a  tale  of  woe.  Her  boy 
had  ceaeed  to  contribute  his  earnings  to  the  domestic  hearth.  The 
Father  took  coaneit  with  himself,  waylaid  Tim^  entrapped  him  into  bis 
study,  and  there — in  the  presence  of  a  '*  big  stick  "  whereof  the  local 
yonth  stood  in  no  little  awe — he  extracted  Tim's  confession.  He  had 
been  to  the  football  field,  and  his  coin  bad  been  hilariously  expended 
in  *'  thratin'  the  bhoys."  This  was  a  sad  descent  from  his  ideals,  but 
the  Father,  by  convincing  arguments,  obtained  promises  of  amendment, 
and  for  some  time  the  weekly  two  shillings  flowed  into  the  legitimate 
receptacle,  being  secured  thereto  by  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
Father  intercepted  all  attempts  to  join  the  '*  bhoys  "  before  home  was 
visited.  But  such  watchfal  attention  could  not  be  constantly  main- 
tained, and  Tim  suddenly^  if  not  softly,  vanished  away  to  the  Umbo 
of  a  Dublin  reformatory  school.  From  *' thratin'  the  bhoys*'  he 
acquired  a  desire  to  *'  tbrate  **  himself,  and  did  it  with  a  liberality 
which  demanded  seclusion  accompanied  by  discipline  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities. 

^  The  axiom  of  King  Solomon,  that  *'  in  all  labour  there  is  profit^** 
^an  only  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  thankless  task  of  Irish  school-teachers.  They  have  all  the 
-drudgery  of  education,  and  none  of  its  reward.  There  is  no  sufficient 
inducement  to  competent  men  and  women  to  devote  their  best  energies 
to  a  task  so  hopeless.  With  no  sympathy  in  their  work,  living  a  life 
of  extreme  isolation,  their  aims  bounded  by  the  narrow  experience  of 
narrow  lives,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  tendency  is  to  teach 
down  to  the  level  actually  required  of  them.  Many  of  them  go  into 
the  work  foil  of  youthful  ardour^  eager  for  reforms;  but  overcrowded 
glasses,  underpay,  the  indifference  and  niggardly  policy  of  authorities, 
ftoon  take  the  heart  out  of  them,  and  in  the  end  they,  too,  learn  to 
pronounce  their  shibboleths,  and  are  content  to  get  through  the  day  a 
work  as  best  they  may.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  teachers  that  the 
system  of  one-man  management,  either  by  priest  or  patron,  is  especially 
to  be  deplored,  siuce,  with  this  single  exception,  no  visitor  is  ever 
known  to  enter  the  schools.  Sparsely  populated  as  the  country 
is,  it  would,  at  any  rate  in  Wicklow,  be  possible  in  most  districts 
,40  find  a  few  persons  of  intelligence  willing  to  act  as  managers, 
to  take  some  interest  in  education ;  and,  above  all,  by  kindly 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  to  brighten  the  dreary  lives  of  the 
teachers. 

Neither  teachers  nor  schools  have  a  chance  while  starved,  as  they 
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4re,  by  tlie  niggardly  policy  of  the  central  authority.  The  schools^ 
inBiifficieDt  in  acoommodation  and  eqatpment  for  the  exiatiDg  demjuiclr 
are  miserably  inadequate  to  what  the  demand  ought  to  be«  They  ar» 
systematically  denied  the  simplest  educational  reqtuBiteB,  AppUcatioos 
for  books — and  these  half  a  century  out  of  date — slates,  &c*,  are  ojAy 
half  granted,  and  that  after  an  interval  calculated  to  call  Patience 
herself  down  from  her  monument.  Many  of  the  teachers  supply  oat- 
of  their  pittances  the  scanty  maps  and  pictures  with  which  they  make 
a  futile  attempt  to  conceal  the  dilapidations  of  the  buildings,  which 
are  ill  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  often  in  an  almost  ruinous  condition* 
The  grant  is  grossly  insufficient  for  the  existing  destitution  of  educa^ 
tion J  the  monitorial  system  prevails  to  an  injurious  extent;  and,  with 
a  strange  and  lamentable  pertinacity)  the  National  Board  still  olings 
to  the  pemicioQB  method  of  payment  by  results — thus  reducing  educa— 
tlon  to  the  mechanical  teaching  which  seeks  its  only  inspiration  in 
mechanical  teats  of  value ;  and  offering  a  distinct  bribe,  on  the  on^ 
hand,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  dull,  on  the  other,  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  exceptionally  gifted.  Without  some  radical  reform  in 
these  respects  the  Irish  peasantry  must  grow  up  in  gross  ignorance^ 
80  far  as  any  practical  benefit  from  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  is 
concerned. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  t^le  of  the  difEculties  which  the  haplesa 
teacher  must  face.  The  listlessness  and  apathy  of  the  Bcholara^  a& 
auch,  are  not  the  least  of  their  troubles.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  weak 
constitations  in  after  life,  the  length  of  the  school-hours  wad  the  want 
of  proper  food  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  to  a  great  extent 
responsible.  School  begins  at  10  ku,  and  continues,  with  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour,  till  3  P.M.  During  these  five  hours  the  luckless  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  have  had  but  the  veriest  ai>ology  for  a  breakfast, 
foUowed  by  a  walk  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  hours,  have  to  sustain 
their  mental  activity  on  crusts  of  bread  or  a  few  cold  potatoes;- 
Brain-power  may  practically  be  reduced  to  terms  of  food.  If  the- 
growing  bodies  are  habitually  under  nourished,  the  growing  minds  wiiy 
suffer.  But  it  is  no  less  palpable  that,  in  tKe  present  attitude  of 
indifference  to  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  impossible  to  exact 
two  separate  attendances  in  the  day.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes^ 
the  fact  is  patent  that  the  children  are  dull,  inattentive,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  the  eager  desire  to  learn  which  rejoices  the  heart  of  a  Scottish 
teacher.  To  those  accustomed  to  the  quick  responsiveness  of  Scottish 
scholars,  the  tongue-tied  stolidity  of  these  quick-witted  Irish  children  is. 
simply  amazing.  They  make  no  pretence  of  answering  the  questions 
put  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  answer  as  well  as  the  queatioa 
comes  from  the  master,  and  teachers  and  inspectors  have  alike  given 
up  in  despair  the  task  of  overcoming  this  vacant  stolidity*  Th^ 
shadow  of  civilisation  has  deprived  them  of  their  native  charm  of 
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Bponteneons  garnsUty,  without  beetowing  upon  them,  in  exchange,  the 
gift  of  educated  speech. 

That  these  things  are  by  no  means  heyond  remedy  is  proved  by 
the  immense  contrast  shown  in  the  National  Convent  Scliools,  or  by 
the  example  of  soch  a  school  as  that  at  Avoca,  where  the  childreo 
displayed  a  readiness  and  intelligence  which  were  sarprising,  at  least 
by  comparison.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  that  the  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  famous  vale,  being,  op 
to  qnite  recent  years,  largely  employed  in  working  the  copper- mines 
of  Cronbane,  was  better  off  and  better  fed  than  the  average*  Yet  the 
exception  in  village  schools  was  the  rule  in  the  convent  schools; 
primarily,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  affection  and  confidence  inspired 
by  the  nuns,  which  of  itself  secnrea  a  much  higher  avenge  of  attend* 
ancei  and  enables  them  to  exerdsa  a  most  wholesome  influence  over 
their  pupils. 

In  every  case  that  came  under  onr  notice,  the  convent  schools  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  The  bnildLogs,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  make- 
shifts provided  by  the  Board,  serve  as  object-leBsons,  of  which, 
nnfortanately,  but  little  use  has  been  made.  The  Oirls'  National 
School  of  Rathdrum  is  within  the  convent  buildings,  and  is  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  Here 
there  is  excellent  classification  of  the  children,  who  are  taught  by 
seven  nuns  and  four  monitresses.  The  three  class-rooms  are  large^ 
lofty,  and  well  lighted  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  pupils  is  natural  and 
oonrteons,  and  order  and  discipline  are  maintained  without  apparent 
effort.  In  addition  to  the  girls'  school,  there  is,  attached  to  the 
convent,  an  industrial  home  for  boys  between  six  and  nine  years  of 
age,  where  fifty-nine  little  waifs  and  strays  from  the  towns  are 
mothered  and  taught  by  these  gentle  women,  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  passed  on  to  the  larger  Industrial  schools  under  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy:  The  Government  grant  of  5s,  a  week  is  only 
given  for  boys  over  six  years  of  age,  but  children  of  five  are  often 
taken  pity  on  by  the  nuns,  and  kept  by  them  for  a  year  at  their  own 
expense* 

The  Girls  National  School  atteushed  to  the  convent  at  Bray  is 
equally  deserving  of  special  mention.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary school  routine,  the  nuns  have  established  a  little  echool  of 
practical  instruction  in  housewifery.  A  complete  artisan's  dwelling 
has  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  here  the  girls  are  taught 
every  branch  of  house-work,  including  cooking  and  lanndry-work> 
house-papering,  painting,  and  decoration.  The  classes  are  very 
popular  with  the  children,  and  an  industrial  training  really  worth  the 
name  is  given  to  girls  about  to  leave  for  domestic  service.  It  iff 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  recent  donation  of  Lady  Meath,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  domestic  economy  to  the  girls  of  the  Poo?- 
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Iaw  schoolfl  of  Ireland,  sboald  be  otilised  on  the  same  lines ;  thongli 
to  hop©  for  similar  resalfcs  under  the  present  system  of  workhoaee 
management  is  to  expect  myrtle  to  blossom  in  a  sandy  Sahara, 

Deplorable  as  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  rnral  school,  it  is  ideal 
as  compared  with  that  of  those  under  the  Poor-law,  Here  are  none  of 
the  difficalties  of  non-attendauce.  The  clay  is  ready  to  the  hands  of 
the  potter  ;  and  incredibly  barbarous,  are  the  methods  employed  for 
the  moulding  of  the  plastic  material.  In  the  smaller  rnral  unions  it  is 
impossible  to  get  really  competent  men  and  women  to  undertake  work 
which,  under  the  present  n^gimet  can  do  them  no  credit.  Therefor© 
we  find  inferior  teachers^  who  are  at  best  nothing  more  than  mere 
painstaking  drudged,  carrying  on  a  lifeless  travesty  of  education  in  a 
qchool  containing  a  dozen  or  so  of  lifeless  scholars,  while  within  a 
few  hundred  yards^  as  at  Ilathdrum,  the  national  schools  have  accom* 
modation  beyond  their  needs,  It  is  waste  of  power  and  money  to 
keep  these  Poor-law  schools  going  at  all.  The  national  schools  would 
not  only  supply  something  of  the  competition  element,  which  in  the 
workhousa  is  entirely  lacking,  but  would  remove  the  children  for  a 
few  hours  daily  from  the  terrible  monotony  of  a  life  which  deadens 
©very  natural  faculty. 

In  the  Dublin  Unions  the  state  of  things  is  as  bad  as  it  can  well 
be.  In  the  South  Union  workhouse  more  than  30  per  cent,,  both  of 
boys  and  girls,  were  on  the  sick  list ;  and  13G  children  in  the  infirmary 
were  under  the  charge  of  one  nun  and  one  pauper  assistant.  The 
105  pupils  in  the  girls'  school  were  being  *'  educated  '*  by  one  oertiJied 
teacher,  a  nun,  and  thirteen  pauper  women  as  assistants,  one  of  whom 
jMSted  as  work-mistress*  In  the  infant  school  a  child  six  or  seven 
yerra  old,  and  two  pauper  women,  were  teaching  sixty-five  infants. 
These  *' aesistants"  were  of  the  ordinary  pauper  type,  and  utterly 
tt«  tt  for  their  work.  The  manners  and  speech  of  the  girls  were 
rotgh  and  low  j  they  were  lazy,  slovenly,  and  anllen,  reflecting  the 
gravest  discredit  on  the  institatioUt  which  is  responsible  for  their 
training  as  well  as  for  their  education.  Beyond  the  purely  mechanical 
scrubbing  and  mangling  for  the  institution  with  which  they  are  over- 
burdened, ihey  receive  no  industrial  training  whatever.  The  time 
that  was  formerly  devoted  to  what  by  courtesy  was  given  that  name  has 
by  a  recent  order  been  set  apart  for  the  daily  exercise.  Constant  and 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  adult  paupers  counteracts  any  good 
iniluenc©  which  might  otherwise  be  exercised  by  the  one  refined 
teacher  allowed  to  them.  The  tone  of  the  whole  school  has  sunk  far 
too  low  for  her  to  raise  it  by  her  own  unaided  eftbrt.  Physically  and 
morally,  the  girls  are  the  natural  result  of  such  a  system.  They  are 
dirty  in  person  and  habits,  aud  if  sent  out  at  fifteen  or  so  to  aituationa 
as  maids  of  all  work^  are  constantly  dismissed  as  unfit  inmates  of 
respectable  homes. 
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In  tbe.  bojd'  school  of  niaety-eight  scholars,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  iofirmary,  there  were  two  certified  teachers^  one  in  the  senior  and 
one  in  the  junior  school.  The  ten  or  twelve  Protestant  boys  were 
taaght  separately  by  a  female  teacher.  The  whole  of  the  work  of 
the  establishment  is  done  by  these  boys,  whose  Saturday  half-hoUday 
ia  devoted  to  the  scrubbing  out  of  the  schools  and  dormitories.  In 
the  tailor^s  shop  they  help  in  the  making  of  their  own  clothes^  but  do 
only  the  rougher  parts  of  the  work,  and  receive  no  thorough  instruc- 
tion-  The  same  principle  of  division  of  labour  applies  to  the  boot 
shop.  But  the  climax  of  encouragement  is  reached  in  the  carpenter's 
shop.  There  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  skilled  handicraft— the 
poetry  of  ounmng  workmanship— are  set  before  the  youthful  learners 
in  the  attractive  and  exclusive  form  of  coffin-makiog.  It  is  con- 
ceivably a  good  thing  that  the  young  should  be  reminded  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ;  but  seeing  that,  according  to  the 
information  received,  the  inmates  die  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than 
one  per  diem,  this  additional  reminder  seems  a  trifle  superfluous.  In 
this  carpenter's  shop,  the  boys  have  their  time  fully  employed  in 
supplying  coffins  for  the  establishment,  and  the  master  remarked 
on  the  natural  lack  of  gratitude  and  grace  implied  in  the  strange 
fact  that,  when  the  boys  do  go  out  into  the  world,  they  display  an 
aversion  to  carrjiug  on  the  trade  in  which  they  have  been  so  judi- 
ciously instructed.  For  choice,  they  betake  themselves  to  barbers* 
ehops  instead  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  in  Lou  Jon,  the  barber's 
'  shop  is  an  euphemistic  term  for  a  betting  establishment. 

As  the  children  belongiog  to  the  North  Union  are,  at  the  age  of 
four,  despatched  to  the  barrack-schools  at  Cabragh,  which  were  not 
visited,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional methods  in  vogue  there.  If  they  may  be  judged  by  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  institutioD,  they  afl^ord  but  little  ground  for  approval. 
The  frightful  mortality  in  the  overcrowded  children's  and  maternity 
wards  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise,  seeing  that  the  resident 
doctor  is  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  said  to  be  unable  to  get 
upstairs.  Some  of  these  wards  are  mere  wooden  sheds,  lighted  by 
slanting  windows  in  the  roof;  and  the  nursing  is  almost  entirely  done 
by  paupers.  On  these  departments  of  this  remarkable  asylum  for 
hapless  poverty  this  is,  however,  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Sufficient 
ia  it  to  say  that  for  demoralisation  of  its  inmates,  and  inhumanity  of 
treatment,  this  **  big  house  '*  offers  no  parallel  in  any  civilised  country 
irith  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Children  brought  up  in  such  surroundings  are  useless  as  emigrants. 
They  can  only  grow  up  to  cumber  their  native  land  by  swelling 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  of  which  Ireland  already  has  too  much. 
The  system  may  be  economical  as  far  as  the  mere  cost  in  money  goes. 
It  ought  to  be*  seeing  how  little  it  attempts  to  do  ;  and  yet  the  poor- 
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rate  m  DabliD  is  2s.  in  the  pound.     But  if  Dltiznate  results  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  reckless  in  its  extravagance  and  wastefulnees. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  to  turn  from  these  tales  of  inefficiency  and 
mismanagement  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqnalified  praise  of  infititutions 
differing  so  utterly  in  aim  and  practice  as  the  Reformatory  of  Glencreey 
and  the  Industrial  School  of  Artane.  AUhongh  the  number  of  children 
under  retention  in  reformatories  in  Ireland  is  decreasing,  the  proportion 
is  still  much  greater  than  in  England,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  would 
be,  in  all  probability,  much  more  marked  were  compulsory  edDcation 
everywhere  enforced.  The  number  in  industrial  schools  sbows  a  slight 
increase,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  also  in  consequence  of  truancy^ 
many  children  are  sent  to  these  schools  as  a  result  of  street-begging 
and  apparent  neglect,  who  should  not,  strictly  speakiug,  come  iinder 
the  providonB  of  the  Act. 

As  these  are  the  only  institations  in  which  technical  training  la 
aystematically  given,  we  have  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  large  num* 
bers  of  the  children  of  criminal,  or  improvident,  or  neglectful  parents 
receiving  a  far  better  start  in  life  than  is  attainable  by  those  who  are 
struggling  to  maintain  their  families  by  honest  industry. 

lie  Reformatory  of  Glencree  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Brothera 
Oblate,  and  has  accommodation  for  180  boys,  many  of  them  the  sons 
of  Dublin  criminals,  who  have  themselves  been  guilty  of  breaches  of 
the  law. 

The  sentence  of  retention  is  from  three  to  five  years,  and  is  restricted 
to  offenders  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  The  building,  which 
was  occupied  after  the  memorable  '98  as  a  military  station,  is  mag* 
nificently  situated  at  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  over- 
looking a  bleak  expanse  of  lonely,  gorse- covered  hills.  No  better  site 
than  this  uninhabited  country  could  have  been  chosen  by  the  Brothers^ 
as  affording  just  the  isolation  and  means  of  oversight  desirable  for  th^ 
difficult  work  of  reformation  to  which  their  lives  are  dedicated.  The 
actual  school  hours  might  with  advantage  occupy  a  larger  portion  of 
the  day  ;  but  the  manual  training,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
system,  could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  The  greater  number  of  the 
shops  are  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers,  each  of  whom  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  trade  he  teaches,  and  whose  success  with  their 
pupils  proves  the  value  of  service  rendered  for  love  of  the  work. 
Tailors,  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  Ac,,  are  all  receiving  a  thorough 
trade-education.  In  the  carpenter's  shop,  not  only  were  the  boya 
experts  in  the  more  prosaic  branches  of  the  trade,  but  they  were 
pro6cients  in  wood-carving  of  a  high  degree  of  ezoellence,  showing 
the  possibility  of  making  carving  in  bog- oak  as  valaable  an  industry 
to  Ireland  as  the  wood- carving  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  mountain  valleys.     Frames  bought  in  this  shop  have  been 
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highly  commended  by  English  judges,  as  Bur passing  in  workmanship 
anything  that  could  be  produced  for  a  moderate  cost  in  England. 

When  first  committed » the  boys  who  are  not  old  enoagh  or  strong 
enongh  for  the  workshops  are  torned  into  the  knitting- school »  where 
they  learn  habits  of  order  and  application  as  well  as  manual  dexterity. 
All  the  socks  and  stvockings  for  the  establishment  are  made  by  these 
youthful  criminals,  who  sit  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  their  novel 
occupation*  delighted  to  explain  its  difficalties  to  visitors.  Some  of 
the  knitters,  who  had  been  out  peat-cutting  on  the  hills,  had  met  with 
an  old  country  woman,  who  was  knitting  socks  of  a  wonderful  and 
intricate  cabJe-pattem.  After  half  an  hour's  instruction  from  her,  th^ 
boys  had  mastered  the  stitch,  and  were  showing  off  their  new  accom- 
plishment with  eager  pride,  confident  of  the  ready  sympathy  and 
praise  of  the  kindly  Brother  who  was  acting  as  showman  on  this 
occasion*  The  Brother  in  charge  of  the  farriers'  class  was  full  of 
reminiscenceB  of  his  old  friend,  Mr«  J.  L,  Toole,  who,  when  acting  in 
Dublin,  used  to  take  up  to  Glencree  a  large  company  of  actors,  and 
give  performances  to  the  boys  in  their  little  theatre.  He  had  alsa 
earned  their  eternal  gratitude  by  the  gift  of  a  tricycle. 

Such  work  as  this  of  the  Brothers  Oblate  can  only  be  judged  by  it» 
Buocesa  in  effecting  its  purpose — i.e.,  the  conversion  of  bad  boys  into 
good  and  useful  citizens — and  it  stands  the  test  well.  The  failures, 
considering  the  class  from  which  the  schools  are  recruited,  are  remark- 
ably few.  Occasionally  there  are  attempts  to  run  away,  but  such  case^ 
of  disa£[ection  are  very  rare ;  and  the  maiked  success  of  the  mass  of 
the  boys  in  after  life  speaks  volumes  for  the  liberal,  kindly,  and 
Judicious  methods  of  government  employed. 

Still  more  praiseworthy  is  the  large  industrial  school  of  Artane^ 
near  Dublin,  managed  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  an  institution  of 
which  any  country  might  well  be  proud.  This  little  model  munici- 
pality gives  shelter  to  800  neglected  or  destitute  boys,  and  by  it^ 
admirable  arrangements  Vnd  efficient  teaching,  trains  them  to  habita 
of  industry  and  self-respect.  Flonr-mills,  weaving-sheds,  gardens, 
farmyards,  printing  presses,  smithies,  bakeries,  carpenters*,  shoe- 
makers^j  hairdressers',  and  hamess-makers'  shops  are  but  a  few  of  th» 
means  provided  for  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  of  life.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  trade  worth  learning  which  is  not  taught^ — and  well 
taught — in  this  wonderful  school  of  industry.  The  proscenium^ 
drop-scene,  and  artistic  decorations  of  the  theatre  were  all  carried  out 
by  the  boys,  as  were  the  stencil  ornamentations  of  the  beautiful  and 
simple  chapel.  The  long  hall,  366  feet  by  30  feet,  is  fitted  down  it» 
entire  length  with  cases  of  fancy  articles  made  in  the  school  Toys^ 
such  as  drums,  wheelbarrowSj  &o.,  once  only  imported  from  abroad^ 
are  now  made  with  equal  skill  by  the  boys  at  Artane«  Here  ar& 
exhibited  the  fifty  certificates  earned    from    the  Science    and  Art 
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Department  of  Sontli  Keofiington  in  1896^  and  a  oertificale  of 
proficiency  ia  drawing  for  the  whole  schools  Instractioo  in  drmwing 
iBclades  freehaod^  scale  and  geometrical^  projection  and  model  drawing. 
The  music-hall  is  a  splendid  room,  100  feet  long  bj  4iU  feet  broad| 
where  the  bands  meet,  and  where,  if  the  boys  show  taste,  they  may 
learn  the  piano.  There  are  four  different  bands,  aboot  one  hnndred 
und  twenty  boys  being  taagbt  instrnmental  music.  The  proficiency 
of  some  of  these  young  performers  is  little  short  of  ama^iog^  many  of 
ihem  taking  to  music  as  a  profession,  some  even  socceeding  ia 
becoming  conductors  of  first-rate  orchestras.  The  second  bandmaster^ 
an  ex- boy  himself,  now  receives  from  his  old  school  22^,  a  week,  for 
conducting  the  Park  Band  on  Sunday  £1  a  week,  and  about  £2  from 
other  sources.  The  old  boys  are  always  anxious  to  return  in  soma 
capacity,  and  the  Brothers  are  eager  and  proud  to  employ  them  when- 
over  opportunity  offers.  The  school- band  plays  from  nine  to  ten  every 
siorning,  and  on  Sundays  for  military  drill.  Musical  drill  is  also  a 
daily  exercise  to  the  music  of  the  band. 

There  are  eleven  schoolrooms,  each  in  charge  of  a  Brother. 
According  to  the  Act  the  rule  of  these  institutions  is  three  boars  in 
school,  and  six  hours  of  industrial  training ;  but  no  boy  ia  allowed 
to  adopt  a  specific  trade  until  within  two  years  of  his  time  for  leaving, 
when  no  effort  is  spared  to  fit  him  for  an  independent  and  honourable 
pof^ition  in  the  great  world  of  industry.  The  manager  has  all  the 
legal  powers  of  a  parent  in  binding  the  lads  as  apprentices  ;  and, 
should  their  first  essay  prove  uneatiafactory,  they  are  again  received  at 
Artane  until  a  second  situation  is  found.  Acting  on  the  old  saw 
anent  '*  all  work  and  no  play,"  regular  hours  are  set  apart  daily  for 
recreation  and  outdoor  games,  and  at  the  back  of  the  schoolroom  is  a 
large  rumping-room  for  wet  dsjs*  On  special  oocasionB^  pleasure 
excursions  and  visits  to  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood  are  arranged, 
and  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  about  a  thousaud  friends  of  the 
boys  are  entertained  by  the  Brothers,  among  them  always  from 
seventy  to  eighty  old  boys.  The  teaching  staff  connsts  of  twenty-nine 
Brothers*  nine  asMstant  teachers,  twenty-three  qualified  trade  teachers, 
twenty-five  farm  teachers,  and  a  professional  gardener.  Everywhere 
the  motto  of  the  schools,  "  He  that  hath  a  trade,  with  industry,  hath 
fortune/'  ia  acted  upon  to  the  letter. 

The  single-hearted  devotion  and  exceptional  training  capacity  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  have  here  achieved  results  of  which  any  institution 
might  be  proud ;  and  these  are  rendered  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  the  material  on  which  they  have  to  work  ia 
juecessarity  and  emphatically  inferior  to  that  from  which  such  pitiful 
results  are  extracted  in  the  rural  districts.  No  proof  of  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  Irish  peasant  could  be  more  convincing  than  their 
{practical   exhibition    in    a    class  which    begins   even    more   severely 
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handicapped  than  the  average.  Children  whose  moral  and  physical 
energy  has  been  sapped  daring  their  most  impreBsionable  years  by 
neglect  and  evil  communications,  are  placed  in  new  snrronndings, 
traiQed  in  habits  of  aelf-reliance,  industry,  and  order,  and  developed 
into  neefal  citizens  with  continoal  saccess.  What  might  not  be  done 
with  those  others,  whose  surroundings  are  not  naturally  vicious,  if 
corresponding  inBaences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 

With  such  an  object-lesson  before  us,  is  it  not  manifest  that  a 
generous  expenditure  of  money,  thought,  and  energy  on  primary 
education  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  production  of  useful  and  self- 
respecting  citizens,  in  place  of  casual  loafers  encumbering  the  soil  in 
numbers  which  it  is  incapable  of  employing  or  maintaining  adequately  ? 
Morally,  Eogland  owes  Ireland  the  cost  of  repairing  the  past  anti- 
educational  policy  which  she  enforced.  From  a  merely  selfish  point 
of  view,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  an  industrious  population 
becomes  infinitely  less  prone  to  plunge  into  political  disorders.  But 
industry  has  no  chance  without  education,  discipline,  and  inducements 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill.  These  things  are  all  impos- 
sible under  the  present  system.  How  far  different  conditions  prevail 
in  more  favoured  districts  it  is  for  those  acquainted  with  those  districts 
to  Bay ;  but  that  there  are  districts  even  lees  favoured,  where  the 
conditions  are  still  worse,  is  notorious.  One  thing  is  clear:  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  fall  back  on  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  in  the 
working  classes  is  the  condition  of  social  security,  it  is  time  to  take 
this  matter  of  primary  education  in  hand,*  and  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  both 
generous  and  energetic ;  so  that  something,  at  least,  may  be  done  to 
wipe  out  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  something  be  provided  to  make 
possible  the  least  ambitious  dreams  of  the  future. 


Editb  F,   Hoog. 
Abthur  D.  Inkes* 


ENGLAND  AND   FRANCE  IN  WEST 
AFRICA. 


IT  has  been  my  doty  to  examme  the  qaeBtioDS  now  pending  between 
England  and  France  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger  from  the  point  of 
iAbw  of  international  law.  Such  an  examination  would  in  moet  cir- 
cnmstanoes  be  too  technical  to  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  this 
Review,  but  the  principles  involved  have  received  ho  much  develop- 
ment daring  the  modern  rush  of  the  civilised  world  on  the  nncivilised 
that  they  may  have  some  of  the  interest  of  novelty  for  many  who 
are  familiar  with  those  ol8er  doctrines  of  the  science  which  have 
most  concerned  England  in  the  past. 

The  average  coarse  of  the  Niger  is  north*easterly  from  its  source 
to  Burram^  abont  140  miles  east  of  Timbnctoo,  thence  south-easterly 
to  13gga.  a  little  below  the  latitude  of  D^'N,,  and  thence  southerly  to 
the  sea.  The  first  and  last  of  these  stretches  are  navigable,  and  so 
also  is  the  middle  stretch  from  Egga  up  to  a  point  a  little  above 
Bou^sa^  but  between  that  point  and  Bnrrum  the  navigation  is  inter- 
rupted by  several  rapids,  some  of  great  length.  There  are,  therefore, 
naturally  an  upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower  Niger,  though  the  middle 
Niger  may  be  held  to  terminate  near  Boussa  or  at  Egga,  as  the  navi- 
Ration  or  the  direction  is  adopted  as  the  characteristic.  The  Upper 
Niger  is  admitted  to  belong  to  France.  Under  an  agreement  of  1880 
the  boundaries  between  the  French  Ivory  Coast  (Grand  Baasam)  and 
the  British  Gold  Coast  (Cape  Coast  Castle),  and  between  the  French 
colony  and  protectorates  of  Dahomey  and  the  British  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate of  Lagos,  have  been  drawn  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  9*^  N.  Lat*,  a  parallel  which  cuts  the  Niger  between  Boussa 
and  Kgga.  Between  that  parallel  on  the  south  and  on  the  norths  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  either  Say  or  any  higher  point  to  which  the 
dominions  of  Sokoto  may  extend  west  of  the  river,  the  region  extend- 
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mg  westward  from  the  middle  Niger  is  that  which  is  now  in  dispnte. 
A  glance  at  a  very  moderate -sized  map  of  Africa  will  enable  the 
reader  to  fix  these  points  in  his  mind,  and  to  see  that  the  disputed 
region  is  ap{)roftched  from  three  directions,  by  the  French  from  the 
north,  starting  from  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  from  the  west,  starting 
from  the  Senegal  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Niger,  and  by  both 
the  English  and  the  French  from  the  Gulf  ^of  Guinea  on  the  souths 
The  French  approaches  to  it  and  operations  in  it  have  been  made 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  French  Government ;  the  British 
approaches  and  operations  have  been  mostly  made  by  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  acting  under  the  authority  which  the  British  Government 
has  delegated  to  it  by  its  charter* 

East  of  the  Middle  Niger  no  room  for  question  is  left  by  the 
express  provimons  of  what  is  called  the  Say-Barruwa  agreement,  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  as  a  part  of  the  declarations 
exchanged  on  August  5^  1890,  By  those  declarations  France  recog- 
nised the  British  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  and  England  that  of 
France  over  Madagascar^  since  converted  into  direct  sovereignty,  and 
they  continued  as  follows  : 

*'  2.  The  Government  of  her  Bn tannic  Slajesty  recognises  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  France  to  the  5outh  of  her  Mediteirsmean  possessions,  up  to  a  i 
line  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Barruwa  on  Lake  Tchad,  drawn  in  such 
manner  as  to  comprise  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Niger  Company  all 
that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto ;  the  line  to  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed. 

**  The  Crovernment  o!  her  Britannic  Majesty  engager  to  appoint  imme- 
diately two  Commissioners  \a>  meet  at  Pains  with  two  Commissioners 
Appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  Frencli  Republic,  in  order  to  settle 
the  details  of  the  above-mentioned  line.  But  it  is  expressly  understood 
that  even  in  cose  the  Libours  of  these  Commissioners  should  not  result  in  a 
complete  agreement  upon  all  details  of  the  line,  the  agreement  between  the 
two  <Toverument3  as  to  the  general  delimitation  above  set  forth  shall  never- 
thoie^s  remain  binding. 

**  The  CommLisionera  will  also  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  determining 
the  respective  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  countries  in  the  region  which 
extends  to  the  west  and  to  the  south  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Niger/' 

Thus  it  was  recognised  that  the  streams  of  annexation  or  inilnenoe 
proceeding  from  the  north  and  the  south  had  already  met  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Middle  Niger,  and  their  mutual  boundary  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  was  fixed  by  a  Say-Barruwa  line,  not  neces- 
sarily straight,  but  to  be  deflected  to  the  north  if  bo  required  in  order 
to  coincide  with  the  northern  boundary  of  all  that  fairly  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto*  France  was  by  that  means  excluded  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niger  below  Say,  and  the  provision  made  for 
the  determination  by  commissioners  of  what  remained  to  complete 
the  Anglo-French  delimitation  dealt  only  with  the  **  region  which 
extends  to   the  west  and   to  the  south  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
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Kiger  " — that  i?,  to  tbe  west  of  th©  Middle  Niger  and  to  the  socrtb 
of  the  Upper.  In  that  region,  however,  which  is  the  one  now  in 
dispute,  no  line  waa  agreed  on.  East  of  the  river  the  agreement 
Btipnlated  '^  a  liDe,"  aBd  the  function  of  tbe  Commissioners  was  to 
determine  **  the  line ;  '^  west  of  it  the  task  of  the  CommiasioDers  was 
broader,  namely,  that  "of  determining  the  respective  epheres  of 
influence,"  And  this  was  what  might  have  been  expected  because, 
in  a  westward  direction  from  the  river,  the  region  to  be  delimited 
stretched  so  far  before  any  ascertained  boundary  conld  be  reached 
that  it  might  meet  the  third  stream  of  annexation  or  influence,  that 
proceeding  from  the  Senegal  and  the  uppermost  Niger,  a  ijtream 
which  could  not  be  thought  of  as  extending  to  a  region  so  remote 
from  its  origin  as  that  east  of  the  middle  river. 

Here  a  word  mast  be  said  as  to  a  contention  which  has  been  pcM; 
forward^  namely,  that  the  agreement  now  under  consideration  most  b© 
interpreted  as  giving  to  England  the  whole  coontry  incladed  by 
straight  lines  drawn  southward  from  the  extremities  of  the  Say- 
Barruwa  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Goinea,  an  interpretation  which,  having 
regard  to  the  south-eastward  direction  of  the  Middle  Niger,  would 
give  to  lOogland  the  great  triangular  piece  west  of  the  river,  east  of 
the  line  drawn  due  south  from  Say,  and  north  of  9""  N,  lat.  For 
such  an  interpretation  there  is  no  foundation.  There  is  nothbg  ill 
the  words  of  the  declarations  to  nnpport  it,  and  to  introdnce  it  by 
implication  would  be  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  words  which  leare 
to  the  commissioners  the  task  of  determioing  the  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, not  in  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Say,  but  in 
the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Middle  Niger.  If,  indeed,  it  should 
appear  that  any  districts  west  of  the  river  fairly  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sokoto,  the  case  would  be  different.  Such  district^ 
would  fall  to  England,  not  by  any  efiect  of  the  Say-Barruwa  line  as 
limiting  the  "  influence  of  France  to  the  south  of  her  Mediterranean 
poaaefisions/'  but  by  the  words  which  assign  all  that  fairly  belongs  to 
tbe  kingdom  of  Sokoto  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Niger  Company, 
words  which  must  equally  limit  any  acquisitions  by  France  to  the 
east  of  her  Atlantic  posseBsions,  And  this  is  maintained  on  the  part 
of  England  to  be  the  case^  the  kingdom  of  Gando,  dependent  on 
Sokoto,  occapylng  both  banks  of  the  river  below  Say.  To  that 
extent  the  commissioners,  in  determining  the  spheres  of  influence 
west  of  the  Middle  Niger,  would  be  bound  by  the  express  provision 
of  the  agreement  under  which  they  acted. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  which  is  f andamental  in  the  dis- 
cussion— by  what  principles  was  it  intended  that  the  commissionera 
should  be  guided  in  determining  the  spheres  of  influence  west  of  the 
Middle  Niger,  so  far  as  concerns  all  the  country  not  fairly  belonging 
to  Sokoto  ?     No  agreement  has  thus  far  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
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the  commiBsioiiers,  bat  they  were  merely  the  instraments,  the 
principles  were  the  sabstance,  and  these  must  equally  galde  the  tvro 
Governments  if  they  should  desire  themselves  to  carry  oat  the 
deolarations  of  1890  vvith  eincerity.  The  only  possible  answer  is  that 
the  principles  most  be  each  general  onee  of  intemational  law  as  are 
applicable  to  the  case»  the  text  being  silent  as  to  any  others*  We 
are  thus  led  to  the  heads  of  hinterland^  effective  occupationj  treaties 
with  native  potentates^  and  notification. 


Hinterland. 

Hinterland,  which  might  more  intelligibly  and  in  bettor  Engliflh  be 
epoken  of  aa  back  coantry»  cornea  first  under  considerationj  because 
it  is  by  coast  settlements  pressing  back  into  the  land  from  north, 
west  and  Bonth,  that  the  present  dispate  has  arisen.  The  doctrine  of 
hitUe/iand  is  that  a  civilised  settlement  on  the  coast  of  an  uncivilised 
region  has  a  claim,  as  against  other  civilised  Powers,  to  so  much  back 
country  as  may  form  a  reasonable  appendage  to  it.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  new  doctrine,  but  all  that  is  new  about  it  is  the 
attempt  to  restrict  it  within  reasonable  limits.  No  more  extravagant 
claims  to  hinttrlaml  were  ever  made  than  were  made  by  the  charters 
granted  two  and  three  centuries  ago  by  England  to  her  North 
American  Colonies.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Georgia 
were  all  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  extending  due  west  to  the 
Pacific  O^ean.  "Up  into  the  land  throughout/'  'Vin  direct  lines  to 
the  South  Seas/'  and  other  equally  unrestricted  terms  are  used  to 
express  the  idea.  And  daring  the  Oregon  controversy  the  United 
States  claimed  that  the  possession  of  Louisiana  gave  them  the  right 
to  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific,  and  so  far  north  as  to 
include  the  region  then  disputed  with  England.  Such  absurd  pre- 
tensions can  only  lead  to  conflict  in  the  far  interior  between  nations 
starting  from  points  of  the  coast  widely  apart  from  one  another.  And 
the  necessity  of  restricting  them  is  further  apparent  from  this,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  claim  to  a  tract  aa  hinterland  ia  only  pat 
forward  when  no  other  ground  for  claiming  it  exists.  If  any  of  the 
familiar  titles^  such  as  effective  occupation  or  treaties,  could  be 
asserted,  evidently  they  would  be.  The  very  meaning  of  the  claiin 
of  kinterlaiid  is  that  when  all  the  familiar  titles  have  been  exhausted 
in  support  of  the  right  to  a  certain  piece  of  territory,  they  shall  carry 
the  right  not  only  to  that  piece  to  which  they  strictly  apply»  but 
also  to  a  certain  extent  of  back  country  aa  appendant  to  it*  Nor  is 
it  poesible  to  doubt  that  this  must  be  so,  within  fair  and  moderate 
limits*  Even  what  have  been  described  aa  the  familiar  titles  can 
rarely  be  altogether  disentangled  from  questions  of  limits.  Yoor 
^fiiBCtiTe  ocoapation,  for  i]iataiioe»  covers  more  than  the  spot  on  which 
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jon  Bland,  or  tban  the  range  of  your  guns.  It  is  diOiciilt  lo  ^ay  to 
general  terms  ho;v  much  more.  The  extension  of  a  coast  iettlement 
tip  conntry  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  cases,  since,  to  a  certaio 
distance  at  least,  that  settlement  must  furnish  the  easiest  access  to 
its  own  interior.  And  so  the  doctrine  of  hininiaml  may  after  all  be^ 
presented  as  a  particular  case  singled  out  for  its  favourable  oh&racten 
It  cannot  be  made  more  precise  in  any  general  way,  but  two  circum^ 
fltances  may  be  pointed  oat  as  of  the  greateet  importance  in  conneo- 
tton  with  it.  One  is  that  of  the  easiest  access,  already  al}ud«d  to. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  locality  and  internal  or^mnieation  of  the 
native  populations.  So  far  as  the  natives  are  more  easily  managed 
from  a  particular  civilised  centre  on  the  ooast^  by  reasou  of  the  more 
easy  access  either  to  theui  at  large  or  to  the  part  of  them  on  which 
the  others  depend,  so  far  an  argument  will  be  furnished  for  ineludiDg: 
them  in  the  hinterla^id  of  that  centre* 

EfP  KCTIVE     OaU'PATlOX, 

The  title  by  occupation  which  was  asserted  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  as  a  part  of  natural  law  was  gained  by  what 
may  be  called  physical  apprehension,  tested  only  by  what  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  original  apprehension,  that  is,  free  from  any 
theoretical  obligation  to  maintain  physical  control  over  the  thing  once 
apprehended.  Practically  the  inference  of  abandonment  might  be 
drawn  from  a  prolonged  absence  of  physical  controlj  in  which  case  the 
title  by  occupation  was  deemed  to  have  ceased  with  the  cessation  of 
the  intention  to  occupy  j  but,  practically  again,  the  continuance  of  the 
intention  might  always  be  asserted  on  the  other  side,  Such  a  system 
w^as  perhaps  as  suitable  to  the  case  of  movable  objects  as  any  whicb 
could  be  devised  with  no  better  means  than  natural  law  had  at  its- 
command,  but  when  applied  to  the  occupation  of  territory,  between 
which  and  movables  the  writers  on  natural  law  made  no  distinction, 
it  unduly  favoured  merely  nominal  occupation.  There  was  nothing' 
to  fix  the  limits  to  which  occupation  might  oonstrnctively  extend  as  a 
consequence  of  physical  apprehension  at  a  particular  spot,  a  point- 
already  tonched  on  in  speaking  of  hlnttrland,  and  the  want  of  a  judge* 
authorised  to  declare  that  an  intention  of  abandonment  conclusively 
resnlted  from  the  facts  was  another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the^ 
nominal  occupier.  To  meet  these  evils  the  theory  of  actual  aud^ 
continued  possession,  as  an  inherent  element  in  the  title  by  occu- 
pation, was  asserted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  celebrated  answer  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  1580,  and  has  ever  since  gradually  gained 
ground.  The  scarcely  less  celebrated  circular  despatch  of  the  Spanish 
<30urt,  during  the  Nootka  Sound  oontroversy  in  1790,  though  some- 
what confused  in  its  language,  on  the  whole  takes  its  stand  on  the 
new  footing;  \ 
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The  still  more  modern  development  has  not  added  to  the 
doctrine  o!  actiial  posseesion  but  has  explained  it,  for  whUe  the 
merit  of  that  doctrine  was  that  it  directed  the  iDquirer  to  acta 
rather  than  to  intentions,  yet,  since  even  acts  must  have  some  effect 
beyond  the  precise  spot  where  they  are  performed,  it  still  left  too 
wide  a  door  open  to  questions  of  limits.  This  could  only  be  remedied^ 
80  far  as  the  want  of  an  international  judicature  allows  it  to  be 
remedied,  by  referring  to  the  underlying  principle.  That  is  to  say, 
that  whether  possession  is  actual  in  a  particular  case  can  best — nay,  can 
only — ^be  ascertained  by  referring  to  the  purpose  for  which  such  pos- 
session is  needed.  And  that  purpose  is  this :  A  civilised  State  cannot 
appropriate  any  uncivilised  region  to  itself  iu  such  manner  as  to  exclude 
it  from  civilised  settlement.  Debarring  other  States  from  interference, 
it  takes  on  itself  the  obligation  of  furnishing  to  the  region  such 
institutions  as  may  protect  civilised  life  in  it,  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  progress  of  settlement  may  render  them  necessary.  The  cfowds 
which  Hock  to  new  gold-diggings  must  be  speedily  provided  with  a 
government.  Pastoral  settlements  scattered  over  a  vast  area  may  be 
followed  more  slowly  by  a  regular  administration.  But  the  statesman 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  title  can  prevail  in  any  case  against  the 
sobstantial  non-fulfilment  of  the  duties  attached  to  it.  Dr.  Geffcken, 
whose  editions  of  Heffter's  Europduchts  VoUccrrtcht  des  Gcgemvant 
have  fully  maintained  the  high  reputation  of  that  work  as  a  practical 
manual,  has  questioned  whether  even  the  recognition  of  the  Congo 
State  with  certain  boundaries  has  subjected  the  two  million  square 
kilometres  comprised  within  those  boundaries  to  its  aovereigntyj  other- 
wise than  on  condition  of  the  effectivenees  with  which  it  shall  occupy 
them  as  needed.  And  the  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1885  expressed^ 
the  principle  in  Art.  35  of  its  General  Act,  which  runs  thus : 

*'  The  siguatory  Powers  of  the  preijcnt  Act  recognise  the  obligation  to 
insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  coDtitieni,  sufficient  to  protect  existing  riglits  and, 
as  the  case  may  be,  free<1oiii  of  trade  and  of  transit  under  tli^  conditions 
agreed  on/* 

The  actual  possession  of  Elissabeth,  explained  by  this  principle,  ia 
the  effective  occupation  of  modern  international  law. 

The  bearing  of  the  principle  on  the  present  West  African  dispute 
seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  English  Channel  A  part  of  tho  English  press  appears  to  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  effective  occupation  was  invented  by  the  Berlin 
Conference,  and  ia  limited  to  the  coast  because  Art.  35  of  that 
Conference  only  expresses  it  for  the  coast.  So^e  even  imagine  that 
Sir  Edward  Malet^  the  British  Ambassador,  wished  to  express  it  also 
for  the  interior,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  made  it  applicablf  to 
the  present  dispute,  and  that  France,  through  the  Baron  de  Couroel^ 
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would  have  none  of  each  applicatioD,  Tbe  facts  are  that,  in  the 
German  draft  snbmitted  to  the  Conference,  what  h  now  Art.  35 
was  made  t^  include  the  ctise  of  nevtr  protectorateB  as  well  as  that 
of  new  posseesioDB,  and  both  it  and  what  ia  now  Art.  34,  which 
prescribes  the  international  notification  as  well  of  new  protectoratea 
as  of  new  poBsessionB,  were  limited  to  the  coast  regions*  Two  pn>^ 
posals  were  made  on  behalf  of  England,  one  to  omit  protectorates 
from  Art.  35,  which  was  accepted,  the  other  to  extend  Arts.  34 
and  35»  the  latter  so  modified,  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
Thus,  had  the  latter  proposal  also  been  accepted,  still  the  doctrine 
of  effective  occupation  would  not  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  make 
Art.  35  directly  quotable  in  the  present  dispute*  That  dispute  con- 
cerns the  interior,  but  in  the  region  in  question  England  has  pro- 
claimed and  notified  not  sovereignty  but  protectorate,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  France,  which  has  not  yet  committed  herself  in  that 
region  to  either  form,  will  follow  up  her  treaties  with  the  native 
potentates  by  assuming  a  protectorate  over  what  may  ultimately 
be  recognised  as  her  sphere,  as  she  has  done  in  Dahomey  and  other 
neighbouring  places.  It  must  be  added  that  the  reason  for  which 
both  France  and  Germany  opposed  the  extension  of  Arts,  34  and  35 
to  the  interior  did  not  in  any  way  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  effective 
occupation,  but  was  that  such  an  extension  of  the  necessity  of  notifica- 
tion would  undesirably  precipitate  the  partition  of  Africa, 

On  the  other  hand,  France  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the  disputed 
region  by  small  expeditions  pushed  into  the  remote  interior,  which 
hoist  flags  and  make  treaties  at  points  so  far  from  their  base,  and 
eevered  from  it  by  such  tracts  unreduced  to  subjection,  as  to  make 
any  sustained  action  there  for  the  present  impossible.  That  system 
recalls  the  admirable  enterprise  which  established  posts  at  long  intervals 
through  the  woods  all  the  way  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans,  at  a 
time  when  probably  neither  Canada  nor  Louisiana  contained  50,000 
Europeans,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  effective  occupation, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  furnish  a  support  for  civilised  life,  if  any  settlers 
or  even  travellers  should  be  disposed  to  try  it  in  the  interior. 
Rather  it  resembles  the  original  Spanish  claim  to  appropriate  vast 
regions  by  a  few  forts  dotted  about,  which  neither  England  nor  Holland, 
nor  France  herself,  allowed  to  prevail.  Very  different  is  the  proceeding 
of  the  Niger  CJompany  which,  with  considerable  forces  and  stationp 
gradually  advanced  from  the  month  of  the  river,  is  everywhere 
within  striking  distance  of  the  potentates  through  whose  subjection  it 
claims  to  exercise  authority. 
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Treaties. 

The  treaties  which  a  civUiBed  Power  makes  with  native  potentates 
may  be  ranked  in  two  classes.  Does  the  potentate  represent  what 
can  be  recognised  as  a  State  ?  Is  there  a  coherent  organisation  main- 
taining a  respectable  social  order,  thongh  in  onr  estimation  inferior  to 
that  of  Europe  ?  Can  it  be  relied  on  to  execnte^  at  least  normally, 
postal,  customs,  consular  and  other  conventions  relating  to  the  afFdii-s 
of  civilised  life  ?  If  SDcfa  an  organisation  exists,  the  case  is  like  that  of 
China  or  Siam,  Tanis  or  Zanzibar.  There  is  no  room  in  the  territory 
of  a  State  for  title  by  occupation  or  the  doctrine  of  hlntaiand.  Title, 
whether  to  a  possession  or  to  a  protectorate,  may  be  acq  aired  from  it 
by  conquest  or  cession,  as  in  Europe,  not  otherwise.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  potentate  only  the  chief  of  an  laocivilised  tribe?  Then^ 
not  enjoying  any  State  rights,  and  scarcely  if  at  all  understanding 
them,  he  cannot  cede  any.  Treaties  with  such  chiefs,  althoagh  con^ 
eluded  by  the  European  Powers,  are  brushed  away  by  them  again  ae^ 
soon  as  their  own  arrangements  require  it.  Thus  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  conclnded  a  treaty  of  protectorate  with  Umtasa,  dig- 
nified as  '^  king  or  chief  of  Manika/'  but  when  a  settlement  was  come 
to  between  England  and  Portagal  as  to  their  limits  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  Umtasa's  country  was  divided  between  them  without  any 
reference  to  him*  If  Manika  had  been  regarded  as  a  State,  it  must 
have  been  made  a  party  to  that  settlement.  A  protectorate  in  Buch 
a  case  is  merely  a  veiled  or  suspended  sovereignty,  a  form  assumed 
(rem  a  vague  and  probably  unfounded  notion  that  it  entails  less^ 
responsibilities  towards  other  civilised  Powers  than  would  be  entailed* 
by  the  assumption  of  sovereignty,  and  that  it  can  be  abandoned  mth 
less  discredit  if  found  onerous. 

But  although  a  treaty  with  a  savage  tribe  cannot  be  a  serious  root 
of  title,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  it  in  argument  so  long  as  con- 
venient, it  may  indirectly  have  a  refd  and  justifiable  eflfect  as  against 
another  European  Power,  for  the  influence  acquired  over  the  tribe  may 
be  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  something  like  civilised  order 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  towards  the  establiahment  of  an  effective 
occupation. 

A  BO-called  protectorate  may  be  based  on  it  which,  thongh  not  to 
be  confounded  in  international  law  with  such  protectorates  as  those  of 
France  over  Tunis  or  of  England  over  Zanzibar,  may  satisfy  for  a  time 
all  the  fair  requirements  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  principle  of 
jfTective  occupation.  And  certainly  to  interfere  without  necessity  in 
a  district  in  which  another  European  Power  had  concluded  treaties 
with  the  natives,  especially  if  that  district  lay  on  the  fringe  of  ita 
poeseaaions  or  of  its  well  established  anthority,  would  be  an  act  unfriendly 
to  a  high  degree,  and  such  as  to  justify  active  resentment. 
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There  may  be  a  doubt  into  which  of  the  two  kinds  here  distingnishedj 
at  least  some  of  the  treaties  made  in  the  region  of  the  Middle  Ni| 
fidl.     The  ruling  daseeB  in  Sokoto  and  Oando  are  Mohammedan,  a 
reltgion    which  so  rapidly   raisea  a    popalation    at  least  to  a  semi- 
civilisation  that  it  seems  difficalt  to  deny  the  character  of  a  State  to 
a  territory  in  which  it  is  professed.     And  the  subject  Hansas  have 
distinguished  themselves  amoog    African  peoples    by  developing 
literature.     If  these  indications  be  followed,  the  Niger  Company 
its  treaties  with   Sokoto  and  Oando  occupies  in  those  coontries  a 
position  such  as  that  which  treaties  with  European  Powers  would  give' i 
it.     It  is  wholly  independent  there  of  any  question  about  kintcrlaruh\ 
or  effective  occupation.    Those  doctrines  belong  to  an  order  of  circum- 
stances  different  from  what  exists  there.     On  the  other  hand,  so  farj 
as  either  in  the  countries  mentioned  or  elsewhere  any  treaties  of  the*' 
Niger  Company  have  been  made  with  tribes  not  admissible  to  the 
dignified  position  of  States,  Eogland,  under  the  principles  here  main-«j 
tained,  must  benefit  by  their  prior ity^  by  the  protectorate  which  she*' 
has  assumed  on  the  strength  of  them,  and  by  the  forces  possessed  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  Company  in  the  region,  ample  as 
they  are  for  securing  the  fultilment  of  all  international  duties  which 
may  result  from  that  protectorate. 


Notification, 

The  express  notification  of  new  possessions  and  new  protectorates 
on  African  coasts,  which  Art*  34  of  the  Berlin  Conference  required  to 
be  made  to  the  other  signatory  Powers*  does  not  apply  in  the  interior 
region  under  dispute.  Some  publicity  in  the  appropriation  of  territory 
had  always  been  deemed  necessary,  and  that  requirement  of  international 
law  has  been  amply  satisfied  by  the  British  Government  through 
Gazette  notices,  which  again  have  heen  supplemented  by  express  notifi- 
cations to  the  Powers,  ao  that  Art.  31-  would  have  been  satisfied  had  it 
applied.  The  British  Protectorate  of  the  Niger  Districts  was  established 
in  1S85,  and  extended  on  October  18,  1887,  by  the  following  GsEette 
notice : 

**  FoRKiGN  OFncB,  Oct,  18.— It  is  hereby  notified  for  pubhc  information' 
that,  under  and  by  virtue  of  certain  Treaties  concluded  between  the  month 
of  July  18S4  and  the  present  date,  and  by  other  lawful  means,  the  tend* 
fcories  in  West  Africa,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Niger  Districts,  are 
under  the  Protectorate  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  British  Protectorate  ^ 
of  the  Niger  Districts  comprises  the  territories  on  the  line  of  coast  between 
the  Britijsh  Protectorate  of  Lagos  and  the  right  or  western  river-bank  of  the 
•anouth  of  the  Rio  del  Iley.  It  further  cotnpriaos  all  territories  in  the  basin 
of  the  Niger  and  its  affluents  which  are,  or  may  be  for  the  time  being,  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  of  the  National  African  Company,  Limited  (now 
called  the  Royal  Niger  Company),  in  aocorrlance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
chaiter  of  tbe  said  Company,  dited  the  10th  July,  188G.     The  measures  In 
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Ke  of  prepiration  for  the  administration  of  juistice  and  the  maintenanco 
ace  and  good  order  in  the  Niger  Districts  will  be  duly  notified  and 
imblished/' 

The  last  sentence  shonld  be  particularly  observed,  because  it  shoves 
jthat  England  did  not  aeek,  by  any  cavil  abont  the  doctrine  of  effective 
occapatioD,to  evade  the  reBponsibUities  attaching  to  empire*  Regardless 
of  the  limitation  of  Article  35  of  Berlin  to  posseB&ionB  and  to  the 
<X}a8t,  she  recognised  that  her  interior  protectorate  bound  her  to  see 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
I  good  order. 

The  protectorate  was  notified  to  Germany  in  December  1S94,  and 
to  Franca  on  January  1,  1895;  and  by  the  terms  in  which  its  limits 
were  laid  down,  France  had  notice  at  the  latter  date  that  all  territories 
in  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  its  afflnents  which  were  then  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  Niger  Company  were  included  in  it, 

To  apply  the  foregoing  outlines  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
region  under  dispute  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  said  of  Boussa  and  Nikki,  the  two  points  which  have, 
justly,  most  aroused  public  opinion  in  England*  They  lie  in  the 
triangle  east  of  the  meridian  of  Say  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  appear  to  be  both  included  in  the  kingdom  or  people  o£ 
Borga.  I  have  not  seen  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  mutnal 
relations;  but  it  does  not  matter  whether  either  claims  supremacy 
over  the  other^  because  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  both. 

The  English  and  French  Commiaaionera  under  the  agraements  of 
1889  and  1890  met  for  the  first  time  in  18l>2j  and  *^  on  both  sides 
were  prepared  to  agree"  to  a  line  of  delimitation  which  **  was  to  have 
been  drawn  from  Say  to  a  spot  where  the  already  defined  western 
frontier  of  the  Gold  Coast  cuts  the  eighth  parallel  near  Bontukn* 
Everything  north  and  west  of  this  line  was  to  go  to  France.  Every- 
thing south  and  east  of  it  was  to  have  gone  to  England,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French  Dahomey  settlement,  of  which  the  extension 
inland  was  to  be  limited  to  the  eighth  parallel.  Under  this  arrange* 
ment  England  would  have  made  considerable  concessions  in  the  north 
of  the  Gold  Coast  colony,  but  would  have  gained  her  advantage  oa 
the  Dahomey  side.  The  conclusion  of  this  settlement  was  prevented 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Dahomey  war  and  the  declaration  of  a  French 
protectorate  in  that  colony  on  December  3,  1892.  It  became  then 
contrary  to  French  policy  to  make  the  proposed  concessions  on  the 
Dahomey  side  of  the  line,  and  the  proposal  remained  without  result.*'  * 
There  was  thus  an  admission  by  the  French  Commissioners  that 
nothing  east  of  the  meridian  of  Say,  or  even  for  a  considerable  diBtance 
west  of  it,  was  essential  as  kinferlfind  to  the  French  possessions  on  the 
•   Timii,  Febniaiy  IB,  I8t>8. 
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Senegal  or  the  Upper  Niger.  From  that  date,  therefore,  the  queatioo 
was  left  to  the  prior  establishment  of  effective  oocnpatioDy  by 
possession  or  protectorate,  except  so  far  as  treaties  with  any  organism 
that  conld  internationally  be  recognised  as  a  State  might  take  it  by  a 
superior  title  altogether  ont  of  the  domain  of  native  African  questions* 
Let  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Borgu  is  not  such  a  State. 
Still,  the  British  treaties  were  concluded  with  Boussa  on  January  20, 
1890,  and  with  Nikki  on  November  10,  1894;  the  French  treatiea 
with  Nikki  on  November  26,  1894,  and  with  Boussa  on  July  9,  1895. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  discredit  the  British  treaty  with  Nikki 
by  alleging  that  Captain  Lugard  fell  into  an  absurd  error  about  the 
identity  of  the  king.  This  may  be  easily  dismissed.  It  remains  that- 
the  question  about  Borgu  is  whether  England  shall  be  dispossessed 
of  places  taken  by  her  under  a  protectorate  publicly  notified  at  the- 
time  of  its  institution,  and  specifically  notified  to  France  before  the 
attempt  to  dispossess  her  was  made  at  Boussa.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  best  mind  of  France  will  desire  to  pursue  such  a  policy. 
By  reason  of  their  very  difference,  Eugland  and  France  are  the- 
two  eyes  of  Europe,  as  Athens  and  Sparta  were  said  to  be  those  of 
Greece.  The  time  of  their  entente  eordiale  must  be  looked  on  by 
reflecting  minds  in  either  country  as  one  of  the  most  creditable  in  th& 
history  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  their  permanent  estrangement 
would  almost  shake  one's  faith  in  human  nature. 

J.  Westlake. 
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ANY  one  who  attentively  reads  M.  ie  PreB6en£6'8  last  interefitisg^ 
paper  in  the  Nifictemih  Century  will  perceive  on  matnre  reflec- 
tion that  it  amountB  in  effect  to  tbia :  Russia  and  France  have,  in  his 
opinion,  just  succeeded  in  forming  a  connterbalanoe  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  only  uncomfortable  part  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  weight  of  Great  Britain  thrown  on  either  side  would  disturb  the 
equipoise  ;  hence  both  allianceB,  or  both  branches  of  the  precariou& 
balance,  uneasy  at  their  own  hazardous  position,  are  equally  apt  to 
view  the  deciding  factor,  Great  Britain,  with  hostile  feelings,  so  long 
as  they  feel  the  possibility  that  the  latter  may  in  a  given  emergency 
be  a  foe  instead  of  a  friend.  Thus  there  is  permanent  danger  to  tbe^ 
British  Empire,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  torn  to  pieces  owing  to 
her  obduracy  in  not  taking  beforehand  one  side  or  the  other*  This 
being  bo,  M,  de  Preesens^  further  enters  into  the  question,  Which  side 
ought  Great  Britain  for  her  own  safety  to  take  ?  Shall  it  be  Short  or 
Codlin  ? 

Of  course  these  great  questions  of  State  before  they  become  acute 
are,  in  a  large  measure,  solved  in  pelto  by  the  statesmen  in  power  for 
the  time  being  in  each  State.  There  are  diplomatists  to  act  as  buttons 
to  the  garment  which,  we  are  told,  decently  covers  the  jealous 
contortions  of  that  naked  monster,  the  European  Concert ;  then  there 
is  the  public  Press  alternately  to  stimulate  and  repress  public  opinion  ; 
there  are  financier?,  socialists,  adventurers,  and  others  vrith  axes  of 
their  own  to  griud,  to  agitate  the  slackening  strings ;  and  last,  but  not 
leasts  there  are  now  and  again  restless  monarchs,  with  much  autocratic 
power,  who  can  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  despite  the  wishes  of  their 
Ministers  and  their  people.  But  although  the  governing  powers  and 
the  PresB  are  always  in  evidencoi  and  may  seem  to  monopolise  the 
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ieadiug  ivv/ci  of  tbe  hnraan  £tsge^  it  mxiix  not  be  forgotten  that, 
tbeee  times  of  iiDiversal  popular  education,  there  ie  a  large  aubatratum 
of  "  genera!  poblic  "  which  thinks  for  itself,  aod  when  the  time  comee 
for  actioni  or  for  voting,  decides  for  itself.  Just  as  in  religion  the 
priest  and  the  parson  may  exhort  and  denounce  to  their  bearta;' 
content  before  respectfol  andiencea  assembled  according  to  custom  m 
places  appointed  for  sermoniaijag,  eg  in  politics  this  or  that  leader 
in  ay  confidently  air  hia  views  before  a  regulation  audience  by  the 
prescriptive  right  of  personal  repute  or  of  office.  But,  after  all,  moat 
persons  in  every  congregation  who  have  any  thinking  capacity  at  all 
jgo  home  in  these  days  and  make  a  practical  religion  for  themselves. 
And  the  same  way  in  politics  :  there  is  a  vast  body  of  plain  unpre- 
tentiouB  individuals,  possessing  do  prescriptive  right  to  speak  as 
literary  men  or  as  politicians,  wbo^  when  it  comes  to  taking  a 
resolution,  know  perfectly  well  at  least  what  they  will  not  do ;  and 
tbeee  men  in  Great  Britain  form  the  latent  power  which  creates  and 
overthrows  ministries. 

Firsts  let  Qs  review  in  a  few  words  the  position  of  Great  Britaiii 
Coring  the  sixty  years  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  The  increase  in  popula- 
tion, railway  developmentj  sea  borne  trade>  area  governed,  Ac,  Ac, 
between  1837  and  1897,  has  been  on  a  scale  absolutely  nnparalleled 
elsewhere  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
surface  of  the  British  character  to  account  for  this  clearly ;  and  more* 
over  that  character  is  a  complex  one,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
dogged,  cold,  exclusive  English  temperament ;  the  equally  dogged  but 
clannish  Scotch,  the  vivacious,  intelligent,  but  capricious  Irish  ;  all 
welded  into  one  active  whole.  Taking  ourselves,  however,  in  thia 
mixed  sense,  we  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  French  in  Incidity, 
precision,  and  wit;  to  the  Germans  in  physique,  patience,  discipline, 
and  thoroughness;  to  the  Americans  in  inventiveness  and  versatility; 
to  the  Spaniards  in  sobriety  ;  to  the  Russians  in  humanity;  and  to 
the  Italians  in  fncssc.  What  is  it,  then,  in  the  national  character 
^bich  accounts  for  Great  Britain  beirg  tbe  only  country  free  from 
passports,  political  spies,  police  ballying,  trade  protection,  religious 
domination ;  the  only  country  in  which  administrative  power  effaces 
itself  by  instinct  in  place  of  asserting  itself;  where  would-be  snb- 
verters  are  protected  as  tenderly  as  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
existing  state  of  things  ?  It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to 
define  what  it  is  that  infallibly  produces  the  same  characterifitics 
everywhere  under  British  rule  ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  Scotch 
And  Irish  contributions  would  either  of  them  succeed  so  well  in 
forming  part  of  the  successful  compcund  were  it  not  that  the  dis- 
passionate English  hand  has  always  been  the  one  at  the  helm. 
Germans  have  their  own  colonies,  but  will  not  go  there  ;  Frenchmen 
protect  everything  in  their  colonies  except  their  own  credit  balancea; 
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le  Americans,  in  8pite  of  milUonaire-crefttiDg  resouroes,  somehow  fail 
to  make  the  two  ends  of  goverDment  meet.  It  is  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  that  fall  scope  is  given  to  all  energies ; 
where  EaropeanB  of  all  kindfl  have  absolutely  equal  rights  with 
Eoglishmen  themselves;  in  short,  where  a  man  can  do  what  he  likes, 
and  say  what  he  likes,  free  of  administrative  censorionsness  and 
meddlesome  interference.  Even  in  the  United  States,  executive 
power  is  often  irritating  almost  to  the  point  of  seeming  tyrannical. 

It  is  natnrally  galling  to  other  nationalities,  oppressed  by  eonscrip- 
tion,  police  prying,  financial  collapses,  Press  inqniaitions,  and  what 
not,  to  see  so  much  national  prosperity  attained  at  such  a  little  cost 
to  individual  liberty ;  and  to  this  feeling  of  universal  envy  is  superadded 
one  of  personal  dislike,  when  the  somewhat  oontemptoons  attitude  of 
calm  indifference  unconsciously  displayed  by  Englishmen  abroad  is 
taken  into  confiideration.  In  other  words,  England^  though  almost 
the  only  place  where  all  men  live  on  equal  terms,  or  at  least  have  equal 
chanoes,  is  an  object  of  jealousy  to  every  one  outside.  Luckily, 
however,  England  has  looked  after  her  defences  with  increased  energy 
of  recent  years  :  powerful  rivals  have  had  their  own  special  difficulties 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  we  have  so  far  survived  the  ordeal  without 
«iy  considerable  diminution  of  prosperity  and  power. 

But  at  present  things  are  in  a  very  parlous  Etate  in  Europe, 
France,  though  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  in  productivity,  is 
taxed  in  money  and  men  to  the  utmost  of  her  capacity ;  she  would 
probably  be  more  restless  than  she  is,  had  she  not  practically  ceased 
to  breed.  Germany  is  a  poor  coantry  with  rich  pretensions ;  at  the 
rate  she  is  breeding  she  will  soon  be  unable  to  sustain  her  population 
without  more  eltew-room.  Italy  is  prematurely  played  out  and 
bankrupt;  without  a  long  period  of  national  rest  and  prudent  finance 
she  can  never  secure  ease  and  prosperity  for  the  overweighted  units 
of  her  population,  Austria,  divided  as  she  is  into  three  distracted 
oationalities — one  affiliated  to  Germany,  another  to  Russia^  and  one 
at^nding  alone — continues  to  exist  as  an  empire  only  by  force  of 
habit.  Turkey,  at  least  in  Europe,  cannot  possibly  be  tolerated  as  an 
independent  State  for  another  generation,  no  matter  what  is  said  to 
the  contrary.  Another  administrative  carcase,  in  the  shape  of  China, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  the  vultures  hanging  around  her,  unless  she  can 
manage  to  galvanise  a  little  life  into  herself.  The  United  States  have 
many  irons  in  the  fire :  Cuba  and  Spain,  Hawaii  and  Japan,  various 
disputes  with  ourselves,  the  financial  question,  and  the  '^coloured  rights" 
difficulty.  In  this  sea  of  political  trouble  Great  Britain  drifts  about 
like  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  question  is  suggested  to  her  by  M.  de 
Pressens^,  '^  What  shall  she  do  to  be  saved  ?  ** 

I  have  intentiouatly  left  out  Russia,  for  Eussia  has  nothing  what* 
aver  to  fear  from  external  foes,  except,  perhaps,  from  Germany.     She 
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might  possibly  be  wounded  in  the  Black  Sea  or  at  Vladivostoct,  bot 
in  neither  case  wonld  the  life  pulsatioDS  of  the  Empire  be  serlonsly 
affected.  Russia  requires  nothing  but  peace ;  looking  back  npon  her 
past  bistory,  she  quite  understands  that  her  deFelopment  has  been 
most  unhappily  retarded  by  uoDecessary  wars;  and  opart  from  the 
fact  that  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  was  by  temperament  personally 
inclined  towards  peace  and  quiet  for  their  own  sakes,  it  was  in  his  reign 
that  circnmstancea  combined  to  force  clearly  upon  leadiug  liussian^ 
generally  the  conviction  that  in  the  peaceful  development  of  their  own 
reaources  lay  the  only  true  road  to  happiness  and  success. 

For  the  present  purposes  let  ns  leave  out  of  consideration  the  past* 
In  the  relations  of  Kuaeia  and  England,  in  connection  with  Turkey 
and  Central  Asia,  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  and  probably  were 
made*  on  both  sides,  for  which  both  sides  have  been  equally  to  blame. 
Let  us  merely  consider  the  present  and  the  future.  There  is  absolutely 
no  point  in  which  we  cannot  treaty  independently  of  all  other  nations, 
direct  with  Russia  upon  matters  concerning  our  joint  interests  with 
her.  There  is  really  no  cause  for  hostility  or  suspicion.  So  far  ae 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea  are  concerned,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  trade  development  between  the  two  countries  on  mutually 
advantageous  terms.  England  is  Russia's  best  customer  for  food 
products ;  and  even  if  Russians  protective  system  were  an  ungenerous 
one  to  US — which,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not — it  is  to  Russians  interest  ae 
much  as  to  ours  that  the  trade  should  be  on  fair  give-and-take  prin- 
ciples. The  way  in  which  Captain  Wiggins  and  Mr.  Popham  have 
been  encouraged  to  assist  in  developing  the  Siberian  river  trade  hold» 
out  every  hope  that  increased  national  friendliness  will  be  one  of  the 
results.  In  the  Black  Sea  we  can  now  hardly  be'^aid  to  have  any 
interest  beyond  that  of  shipping.  The  future  of  Turkey  is  an  insoluble 
riddle  at  present,  and  much  depends  upon  the  fate  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  No  wars  or  alliances  can  well  modify  one  result :  whether 
the  German  element  of  Austria  does  or  does  not  merge  itself  into 
Germany,  what  remains  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  must  in  the 
end  gravitate  towards  the  East ;  and  whether  Austiia  shares  with 
Russia,  or  abandons  to  Russia,  the  approaches  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  ia 
certain  that  Great  Britain  will  never  be  established  anywhere  on  the 
Constantinople  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  In  a  word^  if  Russian 
statesmen  will  only  be  reasonable  to  British  trade  prospects  in  and 
near  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  attempt 
to  thwart  Russia's  policy  in  Turkey,  whatever  arrangements  ahe  may 
make  with  Austria. 

In  Central  Asia  the  recent  settlement  of  the  Pamirs  question  prac- 
tically closes  all  difficulties  except  that  of  Persia;  or,  at  any  rate,  it 
prevents  any  reopening  of  difficulties  so  long  as  both  parties  maintain 
the  sincere  desire  to  be  friendly.    And  as  to  Persia,  that  is  no  pressing 
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matter ;  wa  cannot  map  out  the  f  atare  of  the  world  for  car  grandaons. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  we  come  to  a  general  anddrstaad* 
ing  with  Raasia  all  round,  that  question  should  not  be  included  in  the 
bargain.  Thoogh  no  one  thinks  mnch  of  Tibet  now,  it  is  certain  that 
before  very  long  there  will  be  a  Tibetan  question,  in  connection  with 
which  ItuBsia,  in  her  present  reasonable  mood,  may  be  fairly  expected 
to  regard  the  Bramapntra,  and  all  the  other  rivers  which  flow  soath 
to  the  sea,  as  beyond  her  sphere  of  action.  The  most  difficult  question 
of  all  is  Uassia's  naval  position  in  the  China  aeas«  and  this  one  might 
have  become  more  acute  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  rise  of  Japan, 
which  State  must  now  be  couated  with,  along  with  us,  as  a  possible 
determined  rivaL  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  German  occupation  of 
Kiao  Chao  points  to  an  understanding  with  Rassia;  but  in  the  present 
capricious  state  of  Gferman  policy,  when  no  man,  even  in  Germany,  knows 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Russia 
would  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  such  a  leap  in  the  dark,  though 
certain  in  any  event  to  weaken  Germany's  naval  position  at  home,  and 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  threaten  Rassia.  If  we  look  back  at 
Russia's  dealings  with  China,  we  see  that  her  relations  have  always  been 
friendly  and  fair.  In  the  Amur  boundary  question,  200  years  ago, 
the  Russians  and  the  Manchus  were  equally  conquerors  and  explorers. 
It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  Russians  once  removed  the  boundary  stones 
in  a  tricky  way ;  but  that  is  also  a  very  old  Chinese  trick,  and,  in 
any  case,  one  of  which  local  officers  on  a  remote  frontier  might  easily 
on  either  side  be  guilty.  On  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  trade  relations  up  to  our  own  times  points  to  prudence, 
loyalty,  and  even  considerate  gentleness  on  the  Russian  side.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Russians  did  a  smart  thing  in  Elching  Primorsk 
from  the  Manchus  after  our  last  war  with  China.  Perhaps  they  did ; 
but  there  was  no  violence ;  it  was  all  a  matter  of  fair  negotiation.  In 
the  Ili  question,  eighteen  years  ago,  the  Russians  restored  certain 
territory,  and  honourably  swallowed  the  leek  in  a  way  which  no  one 
expected  to  see.  Here,  again,  they  had  ''  smartly**  and  saocessfuUy 
negotiated  with  an  incapable  Mancbu  envoy  in  Rua^  Bat  hia 
work  was  disavowed  ;  Ili  was  demanded  in  acoordanoe  with  Russia's 
promise,  and  was  duly  given  back.  In  the  same  way  with  Bokhara, 
which,  as  a  vassal  State»  is  now  much  more  helpless  than  was  China  in 
1880 :  Rassia  has  honourably  abandoned  to  her  the  States  of  Roshan 
and  Shignan,  in  accordance  with  old  claims  justified  by  Bokhara. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  take  a  brief  for  Russia,  whose 
statesmon  are  probably  individually  neither  worse  nor  better  than  the 
rest  of  mankind.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  her  Asiatic  policy 
generally  seems  to  have  been  honourable  **  as  a  whole,''  dne  atlowanoe 
made  for  *'  psychological  *'  considerations.  Russia's  whole  attitade  in 
the  world  is  far  from  bLnog  an  aggressive  one ;  of  aU  the  Christian 
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miflfiionaries  in  ChiQa,  Mongolia,  jcc.,  the  Rqssiihi  am  the  ooly  oni 
who   ''  mind  their  own  hntan^m^^  and   are  not  actiYdly  -'  miJitaotp^ 
Kothing  could  be  more  ooneerrative  and  tenacioQa  than  the  Orthodox 
Cbtirch,  hot  it  only  holds  fast  to  what  it  has  alreadj  got,  and  forces 
no  stranger  into  ita  fold  except  by  ooosideralioBB  of  sdf-mtereet  ; 
Bhort,  it  is  a  mere  political  engine^  worked  with  the  same  mode 
which  characterises  Rassia's  action  all  rottnd. 

For  pnrposes  o£  her  own,  with  which  we  have  no  immediate  con- 
cern, Roiiieia  has  thoogbt  it  advisable  to  ally  herself  with  France. 
The  underhand  ''reptUe"  Press  of  Germany  is  always  harping  m 
the  ''  irreconcilable  divergence  of    interesta "  between  oin^elTee 
Rossia ;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  soppoee,  whatever  France's  motire 
may  have  been,  that  Russia,  in  consenting  to  an  alliance  with   her, ' 
coveted  France's  assistanoe  against  omreelves,  or  felt  in  any  way  the 
need  of  France's  support  for  her  safetj  against  onr  attacks.      Trae, 
Russia   has  dropped  seeds  in   Egjpt,  Abyssinia,  Alaska,  and    Stam^ 
which  are  intended  to  grow  and  serve  for  fatnre  nse  as  occasion  mayl 
require*     Bat  there  is  no  need  to  get  excited  abont  that — ^those  are 
mere    diplomatic   moves  of    a   perfectly   hononrable   and    legitimate 
character.     However  mach  we  may  wish  that  Russia  woiild  aooom- 
modate  us  more,  it  mast  be  admitted   that  her  policy  is  free   from 
dirty  tricks  and  violent  surprises  ;  in  short,  regarding  her  Government  i 
as  a  human  being,  in  dealing  with  Russia  we  feel  that  we  have  t»| 
do  with  a  gentleman* 

We  have  no  reason  to  fear  Russia ;  Russia  has  no  reasen  to  fear 
ns.  Oar  position  may  be  exposed  to  danger,  chieSy  external ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Rusaia  is  also  exposed  to  danger,  chiefly 
internal.  She  desires  peace  as  much  as  we  do.  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  Russia  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  French  alliance; 
but  she  requires  it  in  order  that  she  may  develop  her  resources  free 
from  the  bugbear  of  Germany  on  her  flank.  We  have  no  need  of 
France's  alliance,  either  to  protect  ourselves  against  Russia  or  against 
Germany,  Consequently  there  is  no  interest  to  compensate  ns  for 
tying  ourselves  down  and  throwing  our  weight  in  the  Franco-Russian 
scale.  Were  we  to  do  so,  and  were  peace  preserved,  we  should  find 
nothing  we  want  from  Russia  which  France  could  help  us  to  get,  and 
nothing  we  want  from  France  which  Russia  could  aid  us  to  get  with* 
out  playing  false  to  France ;  whereas^  if  war  broke  out^  we  could  take 
care  of  oureeives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  things  Fi-ance 
wants  from  us,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  she  could  she  would  take  them 
from  ns  now  by  force  with  Russians  assistance,  without  going  out  of 
her  way  to  prove  to  ns,  as  M.  de  Pressense  endeavours  to  do,  that  it 
is  for  our  own  interest  to  "make  advances,"  and  give  her  what  she 
wants  of  our  own  accord.  But  peace  would  probably  not  be  preserved 
in  this  way ;  the  formal  adhesion  of  England  to  the  Franco- Rnssian 
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'alllaace  would  meao  sach  a  prepoaderaoca  of  naval  and  military 
pof^er  that  the  Triple  AUiaDce  (which  meaoa  Garmany  for  this  pur- 
pose) would  be  redaced  to  such  intolerable  insignificance  that  eha 
could  not  aBford  to  keep  the  peace.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  settle  our  differences  with  France  independently  of  Eusaia  (who 
has  realty  little  concern  with  them),  just  as  we  can  settle  our  diiTerenoee 
with  Russia  independently  of  France. 

Our  differences  with  France  are  tnany*  There  is  the  west  coast  of 
NewfoQndiand  fishery  question.  If  a  local  bargain  were  made,  France 
would  probably  willingly  barter  the  right  to  make  herself  disagreeable 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  a  counter  right  we  possess  to  pull 
down  any  fortifications  she  may  erect  on  her  islands  of  St,  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  But  neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  would  r^re^ 
to  this.  Then  there  is  the  Egyptian  qaestion,  in  which  Russia  only 
has  a  moderate  interest ;  bat  even  that  moderate  interest  would  not 
be  made  any  greater  by  Russia's  aiding  France  to  obtain  complete 
command  of  the  Suez  Canal  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  West 
African  difficulty  looks  serious,  but  at  bottom  it  is  more  a  question  of 
amour  propre  than  general  utility.  The  French  have  not  the  same 
calm  and  practical  way  of  dealing  with  such  matters  that  the  Russians 
have,  A  leading  Frenchman,  M,  le  Myre  de  Yilers,  made  u  speech 
the  other  day  in  which  he  boasted  of  France*s  **  paralysing  "  British 
hopes  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  expression  puts  the  whole  FrencH 
attitude — I  mean,  of  course,  the  attitude  of  the  intra usigecmta^  or 
unreasonables — ^in  a  nutshell.  As  a  colonial  power  France  has  beea 
a  failure  almost  everywhere :  her  few  great  steamer  lines  are  all  sub- 
sidised ;  her  trado  is  heavily  protected ;  she  has  hundreds  of  soldieri* 
to  **  protect''  each  colonist;  and  her  colonies  do  not  afford  a  career 
for  her  young  men.  Yet  the  sight  of  British  colonial  success  is  so 
galling  to  her  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French  people  consider,  with 
M*  de  Vilera,  that  they  are  amply  rewarded  if  they  can  only  **  paralyse  **' 
the  action  of  their  successful  rivals  without  obtaining  any  tangible 
advantage  for  themselves.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  band,  ar^ 
doing  solid,  useful  work  wherever  they  go — sending  out  colonies, 
building  railways,  and  introducing  public  order  :  there  is  nothing- 
empty  or  shovry  about  Russian  occupation*  It  must  be  admitted  that^ 
the  French  are  exceedingly  liberal  in  creating  steamer  lines  without- 
trade,  **  docks'*  or  warehouses  without  cargo,  roads  without  traffic,  and 
so  on ;  in  their  colonies,  moreover,  there  is,  coupled  with  a  certain 
feverish  individual  tendency  to  bully,  a  generous  pablic  capacity  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  imliglfus.  In  short,  sentiment,  theory^ 
and  science — all  admirable  qualities  in  their  way — are  the  leadings 
features  of  French  mlej  which,  in  practice,  cripples  trade,  frighten^ 
away  capital,  demoralises  the  natives,  and  never  pays  its  way,  even  ii^ 
Algeria.     On  the  other  handi  wherever  RuaaiaiiB  open  out  a  coim.trjf 
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we  tind  them  asaocLfttiog  in  aa  easj-goiog,  carel&BS  way  with  tho 
natives,  acrapuloQBly  protecting  their  religioQS  and  customs,  encoarag- 
ing  trade  commanioations^  and^  m  a  word|  absorbing  the  region  into 
the  Rosaian  administrative  system ;  in  a  word,  the  Russians  ha?e  a 
mission,  and  are  practical  colonists  like  ourselveSi  only  that  they  more 
on  a  dLffarent  line,  or,  rather,  on  a  different  gauge.  So  long  as  a 
majority  of  InSaential  persona  in  France  persists  in  taking  a  spitefal 
view  of  colonial  policy,  so  long  will  there  be  friction  between  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  fictitioos  showineas  of 
French  efforts,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  sculler  who  has 
not  the  remotest  prospect  of  wianing  the  race,  but  who  claims  the 
right  to  occupy  part  of  the  course,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  picking 
up  something  by  a  foul.  This  state  of  affairs  would  not  matter  much 
were  it  not  that  Russia,  in  order  to  protect  herself  agaiust  German 
aggression  whilst  her  whole  resourcea  are  devoted  to  developing  her 
internal  wealth,  had  found  it  useful  to  enlist  the  general  countenance 
of  Prance,  which  arrangement  necessitates  on  the  part  of  Ruaaia 
occasional  counter  favours  to  France  in  directions  where  her  own 
intereeta  are  not  touched.  In  this  way  Russia  can  make  herself 
disagreeable  to  us  in  many  parts  of  the  world  without  our  being  able 
to  retaliate  with  the  same  light  hand.  Russia  wants  nothing  from  ns 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  she  does  not  even  want  money,  so  long  aa 
^he  can  keep  France  in  a  good  hopeful  humour.  Thus  it  falls  out 
that^  though  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  make  the  solid  Russian 
interests  clash  with  ours,  or  to  prevent  perfectly  above-board  and 
honourable  dealings  between  ourselves  and  Rusaia^  she  is  often  forced 
in  her  own  interests  to  abet  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  France. 
The  remedy  would,  of  courae,  be  to  conciliate  France  in  such  a  way 
that  she  would  have  no  interest  in  thwarting  us,  or  in  inducing 
Russia  to  aid  her  in  doing  so.  This,  in  fact,  brings  us  round,  though 
by  a  different  route,  to  M,  de  Pressens^'s  position :  "  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  and  risk  our  combining  to  destroy  you  ?  Are 
you  sure  that  we  are  not  strong  enough  even  to  do  this  without 
running  the  risk  of  forcing  you  into  the  arms  of  the  Triple 
AUianoe  ?  " 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  question.  First :  ''  If  you  are 
really  so  strong,  why  proclaim  it  from  the  housetops  and  invite  us  to 
share  your  strength  ?  Why  not  force  the  world  to  keep  the  peace  by 
exposing  your  strength  ?  *'  Any  great  Power  may  plunge  all  Europe 
into  a  murderous  general  war  by  raah  or  deliberately  violent  action ; 
and  if  such  great  Power  be  determined  to  do  so,  or  to  risk  doing  so, 
then  Great  Britain  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  whether  she  be 
driven  to  it  by  intrigue  or  by  force.  Tbe  only  thing  we  can  do  ia  to 
look  unceasingly  to  our  naval  defences  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  if 
possible,  to  strengthen  also  our  second  line,  fighting  for  oar  lives  when 
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Iflie  time  comes.  In  the  event  of  a  coalition  against  us,  things  would 
undoubtedly  go  hard  ;  but  after  all,  if  things  are  to  come  to  that  paee, 
a  man  can  only  die  once — and  he  must  die  once — whilst  the  slaughter 
of  millions  is  only  the  hastening  of  individual  events  under  circnm- 
etancea  of  unusual  excitement.  Life  is  not  worth  having^  at  least  to 
many  of  us,  except  under  the  conditions  of  freedom  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  and  we  had  better  all  perish  than  accept  dishonouF- 
able  conditions.  Besides,  we  might  succeed  in  turning  the  tables 
upon  OUT  enemies  if  we  stood  up  to  them  with  a  stout  heart  Nations 
imbned  with  these  sentiments  do  not,  however,  easily  perish.  Apart 
from  what  we  can  do  ourselves^  we  have  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas ; 
and  although  there  are  many  points  of  difference  between  us  and  the 
United  States,  they,  as  weU  as  our  own  kinsmen,  are  not  likely  to 
stand  by  whilst  a  Frenchman  aided  by  a  Prussian,  or  a  Russian,  holds 
a  sword  to  our  throats.  Besides,  as  I  have  said  before — allowance 
made  for  human  weaknesses  and  diplomatic  guile — the  Russians 
require  peace  for  their  own  development :  the  masses  are  only  just 
emerging  from  savagery  and  semi-starvation ;  a  general  war  with  risk 
of  revolution  would  by  no  means  suit  Russia's  calculation  even  from  a 
purely  interested  point  of  view,  and  apart  from  all  moral  con- 
siderBtions,  But  there  is  another  important  point  to  be  considered. 
In  our  ignorance  of  the  Russians  as  a  people,  we  are  apt  to  picture 
them  a  cruel,  treacherous,  greedy  race,  without  any  high  moral 
sentiment  whatever.  When  I  was  in  Russia  I  watched  all  classes 
very  cai'efully,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  the  Russians, 
especially  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  held  the  same  false  idea  of 
us  ;  they  seemed  to  consider  that  we  tyrannised  and  tortured  Ireland, 
just  as  we  supposed — perhaps  rightly  once — ^they  humbled  Poland  ; 
they  honestly  felt  that,  pleasant  fellows  though  we  might  be,  with 
plenty  of  cash  to  spend,  we  i^ere  as  a  race  brutal,  grasping, 
domineering,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  meddling,  hypocritical — in  short 
almost  everything  that  is  bad,  except  cowards.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  found  that  the  Russians  by  temperament  were  without  exception 
the  gentlest,  most  easy-going  and  humane  nation  in  Europe — and 
I  have  seen  them  all.  Their  defects  are  many,  but  the  leading 
feature  in  the  Russian  character,  high  and  low,  which  stands  above 
faalta  of  which  they  have  their  full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears ;  full  of  expansive 
gratitude  for  kindness ;  free  from  meannesSj  pettiness,  and  cunning 
greed.  In  short,  it  struck  me,  the  more  I  contemplated  the  RusBian 
character,  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  poBsessed 
several  of  the  better  characteristics  of  ourselves.  The  Russianfl  are 
not  so  fond  of  fair  play,  Bot  so  truthful,  not  so  energetic,  not  so 
manly  as  we  are  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  less  hypocritical, 
more  truly  modest,  gentler,  more  tender,  more  truly  religious,  more 
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hnmane,  and  less  brutal  and  violent  in  every  way.  This  being  so, 
I  decline  to  believe  that  the  Bnssian  nation  as  a  body,  or  the  Russian 
Government  as  its  representative — which  shares  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  that  body — would  ever  lend  itself  heart  and  soul  to  an  aggressive 
general  war  for  mere  purposes  of  spite  and  plunder;  and  in  this 
matter,  far  inferior  though  the  Russians  are  to  their  new  allies  in 
intelligence,  wit,  vivacity,  and  many  other  noble  qualities,  they  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French.  They  are  a  juster  race,  with  less 
venom. 

Finally,  even  in  France  it  is  by  no  means  every  one  that  shares 
the  spiteful  sentiments  of  the  extreme  colonial  party  and  the  gallery 
Press.  The  hard-headed,  solid  masses,  though  easily  moved  to  foolish 
enthusiasm,  in  their  calmer  moments  must  see  that  Qreat  Britaia  is 
doing  them  no  harm  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  not  threatening 
ihem  in  any  way.  Even  in  Egypt,  our  occupation  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  French  investors.  French  financiers  have  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  equilibrium  at  home  :  could  they  have  done  the  work 
we  have  done  in  Egypt  ?  What  privileges  do  British  subjects  enjoy 
in  any  part  of  our  Empire  which  the  French  cannot  shajre  ?  That 
France  is  at  the  head  of  civilisation  in  many  respects  no  one  can 
deny.  No  Christian  missions  are  more  disinterested  or  more  devoted 
than  those  of  France.  In  literature  and  art,  in  refinement,  polish  of 
manners,  industry,  charity,  public  enterprise,  science,  good  taste^ 
luxury,  and  in  many  other  admirable  things^  she  is  unsurpassed,  if  not 
unequalled.  No  country  is  more  pleasant  to  live  in,  and  she  has  no 
surplus  population  clamouring  for  an  outlet.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  her  interests  should  clash  with  ours  if  she  would  only  be  content 
with  her  natural  sphere.  As  the  admired  entertainer  and  caterer  of 
Europe,  she  has  no  call  to  cut  a  figure  abroad.  Our  gloomy  climate 
has  no  charms  for  half  the  year :  it  is  only  by  labour  or  outdoor 
sports  that  we  can  pass  the  time  without  ennui.  The  population  has 
far  outgrown  the  food  resources  of  the  land.  Emigration  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  When  we  do  emigrate  and  undertake  the 
administration,  we  are  the  only  nation  that  shares  and  sfiares  alike 
with  all  nationalities.  We  retain  no  exclusive  privileges  for  British 
subjects.  Why,  then,  should  our  action  be  "  paralysed "  ?  Why 
should  not  France  endeavour  to  meet  us  at  all  points  in  an  equitable 
spirit  ?     Why  not  encourage  us  ? 

As  to  leaguing  with  the  Dual  Alliance  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  or  vice-  versdy  it  is  conceivable  that  the  violence  of  either 
might  drive  us  in  self-defence  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  course ;  but, 
since  there  is  a  balance  of  power,  why  not  leave  it  thus  balancing  ? 
England  has  never  threatened  either  France  or  Germany,  and  is  pre- 
eminently the  Power  whose  interests  lie  exclusively  in  peace.     What 
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harm  is  there  io  her  lying,  like  the  United  States  fur  inefcance,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  balance  ?  Why  should  she  not  negotiate  suooeBS- 
fully  her  matters  of  mutual  interest,  either  with  each  of  the  two 
AllianceB  as  wholes,  or  with  each  Power  of  either  Alliance  as  units  ? 
It  may  be  true  that  her  outside  position  gives  her  power  to  do  harm 
by  giving  a  preponderance  to  one  of  the  two  balances ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  alliance,  or  any  member  of  either,  has  the  power  to 
precipitate  war  if  it  chooses.  Why,  then,  should  England  be  par- 
ticularly suspected  ?  Seeing  that  the  vast  military  forces  of  the 
Continental  Powers  are  now  balanced,  surely  England  16  the  one  Power 
par  crt'dlence  fitted  by  Nature  to  stand  off,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  she  possesses  no  aggressive  military  force  at  all.  The  naval 
forces  of  the  two  Alliances  are  aleo  balanced.  Why  should  England*s 
preponderance  in  naval  force  be  grudged  her,  seeing  that  it  is  practi- 
cally her  only  defence  ? 

Germany's  present  position  is  singular.  It  is  marveUons  that  the 
most  patient,  scientific,  orderly,  and  philosophic  people  in  the  world 
should  allow  the  popular  voice — which  in  Germany  is  far  from  being 
the  voice  of  rashness  and  ignorance — ^to  be  swamped  in  the  votes  of 
Imperialism,  or  rather,  as  M.  de  Pressens^  puts  it,  of  Prnssian  parti- 
cniarism,  of  the  most  domineering  and  unsjrmpathetic  kind.  It  is 
indeed,  an  ironical  turn  of  Destiny's  wheel  that  a  nation  which  was 
the  first  to  think  itself  free  of  clerical  domination  should  fall  the  first 
a  prey  to  Government  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  a  colpo  di  MMo 
di  Dominiddio  with  a  vengeance.  Sometimes  a  hero  of  munificent 
physique  and  nerveless  courage  may  pose  successfully  for  a  time  as  a 
Charles  XIL,  just  as  with  the  ancient  Turks  the  elected  khan  was 
apt  to  be  the  man  with  the  strongest  arm.  Or  a  military  genius  like 
Napoleon  may  bear  down  all  considerations  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
will  and  intellect  It  is  perhaps  a  disaster  for  the  world  that  the 
great  Emperor  Frederick  had  not  a  longer  life,  for  it  is  he  of  the 
three  who  was  a  truly  great  man.  Under  his  sage  and  moderate 
guidance  the  best  qualities  of  the  newly  aroused  German  race  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  developed,  after  their  centuries  of  dormancy 
under  foreign  political  tyranny,  into  a  magnificent  whole  of  industry, 
fairness,  peace,  and  honour.  Excuse  may  readily  be  found  for  the 
rough,  unscrupulous  genius  of  a  Bismarck,  during  the  transition  period 
when  Germany  was  emerging  from  a  chrysalis  state.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  uselessly  cynical, 
greedy,  and  immoral  standard  of  political  morality  than  that  which 
found  favour  in  Prussia  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  action  of  Peters 
in  Africa  is  only  too  typical  on  an  individual  scale  of  what  the 
principles  of  the  Government  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  on  a 
political  scale  when  the    worst   passions  are    let  loose  and  enooo* 
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ra^el.     B/  li^f-erajieat,  of  cjirse  I  meaa  the   blustering  cUqae  of 
J .  I- --i  whj  app?a-el   for  a  tiaie  t3  form  the  inner  circle  of  the 
present  ra'.er'a  cDaa^il.     Amidst  sa^ictimoniou  plea^  for  the  connte- 
nance  of  the  Deirr  and  the  interests  of  pea^e,  a  policy  towards  Greece 
and  Tarkev  w^  ad^pte^i  which  disclosed  eTerv  element  of  malice,  selfish- 
ness. 3ni  absence  of  z^ble  sympathr.     The  theatrical  attack  npon  a 
help'esa  ar.i  defeated  Power.  lA-most  within  a  year  of  the  date  when 
an  e-qii-lj  caprLaoas  show  wa?  m^de  of  protecting  that  Power  from 
d^ineniberme-t,  shows  what  woald  probaMy  be  the  nses  to  which  the 
r.i7y  w::i'.i  be  pet  if  the  Reichstag  were  to  give  the  Prossian  Junker 
c'.:q::e   a   perfectly   free   hand.      Amid  protestations  that  Germany's 
whxe  p^j^er  wonid  be  pla:ed  at  the  Czars  disposal  should  any  member 
c!  the  L  :>-oer:  break  the  peace,  a  deliberate  start  was  given  to  the 
in:q:ii^:>3s  game  of  grab,  and  it  locked  as  thDngh  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  enbn^il  the  wh^Ie  Far  Ea^.     Possibly  it  was  thoaght  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  British  Fleet  might  be  decoyed  to  the  China^ 
seAs  by  provoking  an  oatbarst  of  commercial  jealousy.     It  is  even 
p385ib*.e  that  Prince    Henry  was   sent   away   because  he  had  been 
spoken  c:  a?  a  prssible  regent — in  the  event  of  the  Emperor's  health 
girizg  way.     Xo  man  knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  fortih  in 
Gerzi.iny.  and  no  man  kn^ws  what  the  capricioos  action  of  Germany 
rmay  n:t  bring  forth  in  Earop?,  or  China.     The  vain,  restless  activity 
w':i:ch  kept  Xapole^n  I[[.  perpetaally  under  the  eye  of  Europe,  and 
£na'ly  b?v>n5ht  aV^ut  his  fslL  seems  to  be  faithfully  imitated  nowadays 
by  Germany.     The  Triple  Alliance  as  a  body  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  dramatic  tilting?  of  one  of  its  members ;  and,  even  if  it 
ccnli  it  is  hardly  o:nceivr.ble  that  Great  Britain  should  join  hands 
with  ::  to  support  a  pV-icy  of  agrarianism,  Use-Majesttj  personal  pique, 
inh-'^:anitT.  r.nd  wanton  aggression.     The  real  explanation  probably 
:ies  in  the  fa::t  that  aTairs  at  home  were  so  dangerous  that  a  diver- 
sion abroad  was  looked  to  in  order  to  let  off  popalar  steam.     In  justice 
to  the  Kniperor,  however,  and  to  his  Conncil,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that 
the  success  of  tiie  astounding  China  coup  does  not  seem  to  have  turned 
their  heads,  bat  rather  to  have  sobered  them  down  a  little  since  the 
year  1S9S  began^  and  to  have  led   to  a  less  hostile  attitude  towards 
Great  Britain. 

Sentiments  adverse  to  militant  aggressiveness  abroad  are  indeed 
held  by  many  Grermans,  if  not  the  majority  of  them,  at  least  in 
all  the  States  but  Prussia ;  but  personal  liberty  is  at  a  lower  ebb 
in  Germany  now  than  it  is  in  very  Russia.  Even  letters  received 
from  Germany  show  signs  of  extreme  caution.  The  Germans  have 
always  been  a  timid  race,  though  never  lacking  in  courage  to  fight 
for  their  liberties  in  a  dofenwive  way.  They  are  so  overawed  by 
the  police  and   by   military  despotibin   that  the   groat  thinkers,   the 
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^  Bcholars,  thd  inillLoiiaires,  the  riaing  gdoiiis^s  are  ^little  better  than 
a  pack  of  akalking  schoolboyB  with  their  eyes  furtively  turned  np  at 
the  master's  cane.  In  Baasia,  God  knows,  the  arm  of  Government  is 
evident  enongh,  and  in  the  hands  of  indiscreet  officials  oft^n  becomes 
tyrannical  and  nnjust ;  bat  there  at  least  we  have  ignorant  masses  to 
deal  with,  and  a  conscientiong  paternal  master.  Alexander  III.  was 
one  of  Natare*8  gentlemen  in  feeling  and  sympathy,  in  loyalty,  and  in 
honoar.  Nicholas  II,  has  also,  so  far,  comported  himself  with  a 
prudence  and  corretitness  which  compel  respect.  If  the  Czar  s  agents 
occasionally  fail  him,  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  Czar,  nor  even 
of  his  Ministers.  At  least  the  Government  strains  every  nerve  to 
improve  the  position  of  its  shaggy  flocks :  no  question  of  personal 
vanity,  craven  submission  to  foreign  allies,  or  family  pique  comes  in. 
As  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Witte,  the  humblest  Russian  may  aspire  to 
become  a  ruler.  But  the  Emperor  of  Germany  can  only  preserve 
even  public  respect  for  his  personality  by  confiscating  an  issue  of 
.Kladdm-adalsch  and  imprisoning  professors  for  Us^-Majesit^ ;  he 
Bcaroely  ever  opens  bis  mouth  publicly  but  what  an  amused  smUe 
spreads  all  over  Europe*  There  is  little  ar  nothing  of  the  true  hero 
in  him.  He  estranges  his  relatives,  gives  away  his  Imperial  dignity, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  actors  upon  the  stage  which  he  directs  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  both  of  their  own  parts  and  of  himself. 

But  the  Emperor  is  not  by  any  means  the  German  nation,  though 
he  himself  often  appears  to  think  so.  The  Germans  of  course  vary, 
and  a  Prueaian  is  not  the  same  as  a  Bavarian  or  a  Saxon.  But»  taking 
them  all  round,  the  Germans  left  to  their  own  better  judgment,  free 
from  police  espionage  and  bullying,  are  a  quiet,  reasonable^  sympathetic, 
plodding  people ;  rather  more  animal  in  their  pleasures  than  we  are  ; 
not  so  gentle  as  the  Hussians ;  but  more  timid,  and  nearly  as  kind  ; 
gross  and  uncouth  in  manners ;  either  religious  enthusiasts  or 
religiophobes ;  somewhat  sour-tempered ;  greedy,  unless  restrained; 
less  humorous  than  the  Enesians,  less  witty  than  the  French  ;  careful, 
exact,  and,  if  harsh,  generally  as  strong  in  character  as  in  physique. 
The  nature  of  the  German  is  envious  rather  than  jealous ;  he  has  none 
of  the  frank,  generous,  hospitality  of  the  Russian  ;  he  is  essentially 
a  aelfiah  man ;  rancorous,  underhanded  ;  but  not  vengeful  in  the 
Coraican  sense.  A  great  many  of  his  less  beautiful  characteristics  are 
also  ours ;  but  what  the  German  essentially  lacks  is  our  sense  of  fair 
play  and  our  personal  pluck.  He  has  plenty  of  gregarious  courage 
under  discipline,  and  the  German  officer  is  full  of  fire  and  '*  honour  " 
when  a  defenceless  civilian  insults  him  ;  but,  man  for  man,  the 
German  has  not  the  personal  courage  of  either  the  Russian  or  French- 
man, He  is  the  sort  of  man  in  his  evil  moments  to  hit  you  when 
you  are  down,  which  a  Russian  will  not  do  at  any  time.      It  will  be 
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noticed  that  the  shape  of  the  average  German's  head  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  other  people  in  Earope.  His  character,  in 
short,  is  one  which  easily  degenerates  into  aggressive  acqnisitiveneBS, 
or  relapses  into  patient  docility,  according  to  the  inflnencea  which 
work  upon  it,  and  according  to  the  prospects  of  gain  withoat  risk,  or 
punishment  without  escape,  which  seem  to  him  imminent.  The 
recent  behaviour  of  Germans  in  the  Austrian  Beichstag  is  a  good 
instance  of  what  civilised  human  beings  of  the  German  type  may 
become  under  the  provocative  influence  of  race  hatreds  and  dis- 
appointed expectations. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  as  snccessfol  in 
conciliating  the  Germans  as  in  conciliating  the  French  and  the 
Russians.  Setting  aside  the  personal  rancour  nourished  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  traceable  in  most  cases  to  wounded  vanity,  there  is 
no  solid  German  interest  which  clashes  with  oura  except  the  interest 
of  commerce.  German  commerce  enjoys  exactly  the  same  privileges 
in  English  colonies  that  British  commerce  does.  When  Germany  was 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  protect  herself  abroad,  she  never  on  any 
occasion  ran  any  risk  of  injustice  at  British  hands ;  indeed,  her  policy 
was  always  the  comfortable  one  of  taking  refuge  under  the  wing  of 
the  British  pioneer,  who  never  once  failed  her.  In  the  Far  East 
British  officials  were  always  as  ready  to  protect  nnrepresented 
Germans  as  to  protect  their  own  nationals.  And  since  the  volume  of 
German  trade  has  increased  things  have  not  changed :  even  though 
(largely  through  the  fault  of  self-sufficient  Englishmen  themselves) 
German  traders  have  by  their  superior  suppleness  encroached  upon 
the  British  trade  preserves,  and  to  a  certain  extent  aroused  the  alarm 
and  jealousy  of  British  traders,  yet  there  has  never  been  any  change 
in  British  policy.  German  trade  is  as  safe  abroad  as  ever  it  was,  and 
so  long  as  the  impulsive  Emperor  refrains  from  unjust  aggression,  it 
will  remain  so.  Germans  prefer  the  freedom  of  England  to  the 
prying  police  domination  of  their  own  administration.  German 
merchants  are  fully  represented  in  English  banks,  English  munici- 
palities, English  steamer  companies;  German  emphyts  are  as  much 
appreciated  as  ever  in  English  commercial  houses.  In  short,  if  we 
put  aside  the  inevitable  commercial  jealousy,  which  after  all  is  no 
greater  between  German  and  English  houses  than  between  rival 
English  houses  themselves ;  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  evil 
but  transient  national  effect  produced  by  the  Emperor's  numerous 
foolish  individual  acts,  there  remains  nothing  to  justify  the  persistent 
harbouring  and  cultivating  of  national  resentment.  That  we  have 
colonies  and  Germany  has  not  is  no  just  ground  for  complaint,  for  we 
had  those  colonies  long  before  she  became  a  WeUrruicJU,  and  she  is, 
and  always  will  be^able  to  utilise  them  freely,  just  as  if  they  were  her 
own,  for  all  commercial  purposes.     As  a  colonist  the  German  (under 
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his  own  rule)  is  even  more  hopeless  than  the  Frenchman :  he  eeemB  to 
find  it  impossible  to  conceive  any  form  of  government  but  the 
domineering  police-bully  type.  Let  us  hope  that  Herr  von  BlHow 
ia  serious,  and  that  a  new  start  on  honestly  liberal  principles  will 
be  made  at  Kiao  Chao,  The  picture  of  Heligoland  as  it  now 
ia — native  popalace  forbidden  to  stand  in  groups ;  dancing  and 
concert  rooms  only  open  twice  a  week  ;  2000  natives  superciliously 
treated  by  the  police  and  military ;  bathing  visitors  comiug  across  from 
Hamburg  rarely  and  for  days,  instead  of  regularly  and  for  months 
— all  this  (though  Heligoland  is  not  exactly  a  colony)  is  typical  of 
the  German  oflSeiars  impracticable  ideas,  and  contrasts  sadly  with  the 
good  old  days  when  six  unarmed  British  blue-jackets  formed  the  sole 
"  force  '*  of  the  island  ;  when  the  town  swarmed  all  the  season  with 
happy  German  families  eujoying  a  whole  8ummer*fl  liberty  \  when  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  spent  their  lives  in  groups  examining  the  sea 
with  their  telescopes,  preparing  the  skins  of  seafowl,  taking  service  as 
pilots,  and  enjoying  absoluto  freedom. 

Just  as  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  our  joining  Germany  and 
her  allies  (with  neither  of  whom  we  have  any  bone  to  pick)  in  order 
to  protect  ourselves  against  France  and  Rnssia,  so  there  is  no  ohance 
of  our  joining  the  Dual  Alliance  in  order  to  inflict  an  injury  upon 
Germany.  That  is,  in  each  case,  unless  we  are  wilfully  forced  to  do 
BO.  Let  German  trade  go  on  increasing :  we  may  be  jealous  ;  bat  we 
shall  do  our  best  in  a  legitimate  way  to  redress  the  balance.  War  can 
never  break  out  between  Gtermany  and  ourselves,  except  by  the 
deliberate  act  of  Germany  herself ;  and  this  is  an  extremely 
improbable  event  so  long  as  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  Fatherland 
are  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  German  people  themselves,  and  so 
long  as  they  have  the  courage  to  resist  the  unwise  caprices  of  a  ruler 
who  may  drag  them  to  destruction,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  Europe 
too*  At  present,  Germany  is  more  of  a  despotism  even  than  Kussia. 
In  Russia  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  develop  the  country  and  do  no 
harm  to  any  one  beyond  it ;  and  in  any  case  Absolutism  has  the  excuse 
that  05  per  cent,  of  the  populace  are  illiterate.  But  in  Germany  we 
have  the  singnlar  spectacle  of  the  best  educated  and  in  many 
reepects  most  capable  nation  in  the  world  led  helplessly  at  the 
heels  of  a  monarch  whose  personality  is  regarded  with  infinitely  leas 
respect  than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.  Have  the  people  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony^  and  the  other  kingdoms  and  duchies  of  the  Empire 
no  right  to  speak?  Have  not  the  rnlers  of  these  States  as  well- 
founded  a  stake  in  the  Empire  as  the  King  of  Prussia  ?  What  ia  the 
satisfnction  in  life  if  it  ia  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spy  and  the 
policeman  for  ever  ?  Secority  ia  not  a  safficient  plea,  for  life  in  a 
prison  Diight  be  j  ostified  on  the  same  groanda. 

The  future  of  Europe  rpnllv  Vh^h  wirli  Hu*  Q^rmfixx  people,  quite  as 
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macb  at  leaat  as  it  lies' with  the  soppoaed  autocracy  of  the  Tsar  and 
the  eopposed  desire  for  reveDge  of  the  French.  If  the  German  people 
woald  only  shake  themselves  up  and  insist  npon  their  supreme  mler 
confiniDg  his  action  within  constitutional  bounds,  there  wonld  be  no 
question  of  preponderance  and  alliances,  and  the  evil  enspidona  which 
now  force  the  Continental  nations  to  waste  all  their  reaonrces  npon 
armaments  might  gradually  fade  away  and  leave  the  course  open  for 
an  era  of  arbitration. 

QrORUM    PABS    FCl, 
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THE  outbreak  of  war  between  the  American  Republic  aod  a  Euro- 
pean Power  ia  an  event  so  atartUog  that  no  one  baa  yet  begun 
to  meaaare  the  possible  resnlts.  Bnt  it  becomes  the  English  people^ 
of  all  others,  to  consider  promptly  and  profoundly  what  it  means.  It 
is  a  misfortune  for  us  and  for  the  world  that  at  such  a  moment  WB 
have  no  statesman  at  the  helm  of  empire;  bat  only  a  weary,  sick 
and  Bpiritless  incubus,  assisted  in  Ms  absence  by  an  amiable  philosopher. 
There  have  been  times  of  late  when  men  of  affaira  have  sighed  for 
Palmerston,  and  times  when  they  have  regretted  Disraeli,  Now» 
there  is  reason  to  wish  we  had  a  Cromwell  back  again.  But  there  is 
nobody  except  Lord  Salisbury,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  c^n.       ^ 

Into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  there  is  little  need  to  entej  now. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  the  leading  American  politicians-T^en  like 
'j  Mr.Bavi^  and  Mr.  Foraker,  for  example — have  notcBfefea themselves 
with  glory  by  any  nobility  of  attitude  in  a  great  crisis.  It  may  be 
said,  if  any  one  cares  to  say  it^  that  *'  the  Constitution  **  has  not  in 
this  case  been  of  much  use  for  any  wholesome  end.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  great  part  of  the  American  prefss  has  behaved  abominably^  and 
that  the  sugar  rings,  and  the  financial  backers  of  the  Cuban  Junta,  and 
the  Gtibustering  cliques  have  perverted  a  great  issue  into  sordid  con- 
siderations. However  probably  we  may  suspect  that  the  Maine  was 
wrecked  by  a  foul  act,  or,  at  the  best,  by  culpable  carelessness  in  letting 
her  anchor  over  a  mine,  it  is  just  to  admit  that  Congress  is  not  legally 
justified  in  basing  the  American  case  on  this  grievance,  when  Spain, 
denying  the  whole  case,  has  offered  to  go  to  arbitration  as  to  both  the 
facta  and  the  resulting  liabilities,  and  the  offer  stands  refused. 

Bat  all  these  pleas  are  beside  the  real  issue.  The  broad  fact  is 
that  a  great  colony,  in  which  large  American  interests  are  at  stake, 
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and  which  is  it£el£  iho  next  neighbour  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
for  generations  abominably  misgoverned,  and  has  been  for  an  intoler- 
able period  in  revolt  ;  that  Spain  has  proved  to  be  hopelessly  nnable 
to  re-establish  a  stable  and  civilised  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island ; 
and  that  in  her  fruitless  efforts  she  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
guilty  of  revolting  cruelty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  great 
Republic  has  found  itself  gradually  drawn  and  driven  by  the  uecessi- 
ties  of  the  case  to  interfere,  much  as  Greece  was  in  Crete.  In  such  a 
case,  if  a  stable  Hevolutionary  Government  had  existed,  the  '*  correct  '* 
coarEe  would  probably  have  been  to  recognise  it.  Unfortunately, 
though  the  Cubans  are  dogged  and  successful  in  their  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  power  and  can  hold  out  in  a  wild  country,  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  estabJish  a  Government  with  which  foreign  Powers 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  negotiate.  Hence  the  whole  matter 
drifted,  growing  worse  as  time  went  on,  until  the  tardy  concessions 
of  a  somewhat  unreliable  *'  autonomy/'  and  finally  of  a  somewhat 
ehadowy  **  suspension  of  hostilities "  were  fotile,  and  until,  with  the 
help  of  the  tragic  incident  of  the  Mwine^  a  state  of  popular  feeling 
had  arisen  in  America  such  as  nothing  but  ^Uhe  liberation  of  Cuba" 
would  content. 

America,  then,  has  not  invented  a  crisis  for  her  own  evil  ends. 
She  has  been  dragged  and  driven  into  a  crisis,  which  probably  her 
shrewdest  boainess  men  regret,  by  elemental  forces  of  humanity  and 
of  sympalEy  fiT  oppressed  peoples,  and  a  natural  desire  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  liberty*  To  these  motives,  apart  from  the  deep  influence 
of  kindred,  all  that  is  best  in  these  islands  will  respond.  That  is 
itself  a  aofiicient  reason  for  the  startling  manifestation  of  English 
sympathy  for  the  United  States  which  we  have  witnessed  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  No  friend  of  liberty  and  progregs  can  doubt  that 
this  is  a  happy  circumstance — but  there  is  much  more  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  it  than  an  amiable  wave  of  emotion,  and  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  look  the  situation  in  the  face. 

The  greatest  events"  in  the  world's  evolution  have  a  way  of  hap- 
pening suddenly.  The  long  discontent  of  the  American  colonies  in 
the  bad  old  days  of  George  111.  blazed  out  into  armed  resistance  and 
republican  independence  over  an  incident  which,  as  it  seems  to  the 
student  of  hibtory,  might  easily  have  fallen  out  otherwise.  There 
are  probably  few  who  doubt  that  the  incident  was,  in  its  way, 
inevitable^  and  a  natural  part  of  the  world's  development,  but  it 
was  a  deplorable  accident  all  the  same.  When  the  breach  came  it 
produced  and  left  behind  it  bitter  memories,  and  these  unhappily 
were  fostered  and  increased  by  the  mischievous  line  pursued  by  many 
leaders  of  English  opinion  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  by  the  long  dispute  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  his  eternal  honour, 
^nded  by  the  Alahama  arbitration.  Probably  there  were  other  causes, 
not  political,  which  intensified  the  hostility  of  nations  near  akin  and^ 
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in  tnanj  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  life,  alike.  It  is  unhappily 
notorious  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago  even  the  **  best  Americans"  were 
received  in  the  social  life  of  England  with  a  kind  of  sneer.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  great  balk  of  the  Americans  themselves,  for  lack  of 
clo^f^r  knowledge  of  the  comfortable  absurdities  which  we  foster  in 
the  Old  Worldj  assumed  that  England  was  a  mucli  more  eflete, 
illiberal,  and  nobility-ridden  community  than  she  is. 

Within  our  own  lifetime  both  these  barriers  have  been  broken  down. 
The  Americans  are  pouring  into  London  now  with  almost  the  same 
enthuBiaam  and  with  probably  as  much  enjoyment  as  they  once  poured 
into  Paris,  and  they  are  received  everywhere  with  kindness  and  appre- 
ciation. They,  on  the  other  hand,  even  to  the  typical  man  who  views 
the  world  from  a  comer  store  in  a  Western  town,  have  learnt  to  know 
that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  London  and 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow  are  communities  at  least  as  progressive^  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  as  either  New  York  or  Peoria,  and  that  in 
spitd  of  our  national  mania  for  expressing  all  our  new  ideas  and 
arrangements  in  terms  that  date  from  the  Plantagenet,  or  at  least  the 
Tudor  times,  we  are  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  great  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  the  **  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for 
the  people  '  as  anybody  is  in  Washington. 

It  needed,  however,  an  international  incident  to  give  some  expres- 
sion to  these  new  relations.  Unluckily,  not  only  during  the  AUthatmi 
disputes,  but  ever  since,  we  have  had  little  international  business  with 
our  cousins  across  the  sea,  except  in  contentious  matters,  which »  if 
they  were  not  always  important,  were  often  irritating.  The  first  sign 
of  a  real  rapprochement  was  tho  excellent  effort  to  arrange  an  arbitra* 
tion  treaty  which  grew  out  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  very 
awkward  quarrel^  and  which  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  it  might  be  a 
charter  of  eternal  amtty.  How  that  miscarried  it  is  needless  now  to 
remember.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  down  to  that  time,  and, 
indeed,  down  to  this,  American  statesmen  had  been  acting  upon  a  fixed 
idea  which  made  intimate  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
this  country  unlikely  ;  they  had  been  brought  up  to  believe,  and  they 
held  tenaciously  to  the  notion,  that  the  United  States  could  and  should 
keep  herself  absolutely  free  from  all  entanglements  with  the  Powers 
of  the  Old  World.  They  also  assumed,  sometimes  tacitly  and  some- 
times with  pardonable  exaggerationa  of  vocal  patriotism,  that  the  United 
States  was  the  destined  leader  of  the  New  World,  and  that  all  Euro- 
pean Powers  who  held  any  territory  in  or  near  North  America  were 
there  more  or  less  on  sufferance.  So  far  did  the  authorities  at  Wash* 
ington  carry  this  theory  of  aloofness  that  they  even  declined  to  inter- 
fere, although  they  apparently  had  both  an  interest  and  a  duty  in 
doing  80^  in  the  arrangements  made  between  the  European  Powers 
concerning  the  development  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  And  when 
a  large  body  of  Eoglish  poblic  opinion  was  striving  against  great  odds 
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32  IM  r^ftce  fA  fccga^itT  i&d  fiberty  to  3o  woBoMmg  finl  fcr . 

«i>!2  tbn  fcr  CreOir  tiyi  Greece,  ahboog^  the  gyprfhif  of 

wer&  sz/|s«8tkG*lCT  od  tfc^  imm  sde,  it  sppcmn  to  be  drar  that  tlie 

AaieriacitetMKini  pnetnUj  washed  Aeir  hands  of  all  ifjuwaiWify 

is  tLe  Batter. 

We  are  in  £o  waj  ecoeenMd  to  diKoa  the  wiadoai  or  nnwiadonr 
of  that  attztcde.  Indeed,  it  is  dear  enough  that  far  aodi  a  nation 
aa  tLe  njr.iW-gr&wiag  Bepablic,  it  was  ahnoat  ineritaUe.  It  is 
fx^ore  ispcTtact  to  cbaerre  that  szidi  a  dii^matic  isolation  ooold  net 
last,  and  that  of  late  there  hare  been  many  signs  that  America  is 
entering,  whether  she  will  or  no,  upon  another  phase  of  her  history 
in  which  she  can  resist  these  wider  responsibilities  no  lcmgtTy/X)ne 
set  of  icddentr  which  shows  the  drift  of  things  is  the  aeries  of 
troubles  in  Hawaii  which  are  ending  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  protests 
of  the  old  school,  in  the  establishment  of  an  American  ontpoet  far 
on  the  road  to  Australasia,  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  relations 
and  diflScnlties  such  as  the  old  time  politicians  of  the  United  States  had 
no  concern  with.  Another  world-circnmstanoe  whidi  is  driving  them 
with  irresistible  force  in  the  same  direction  is  the  paralytic  stroke 
which  has  suddenly  smitten  the  Empire  of  China.  Although  the 
American  statesmen  stood  aloof  from  the  scramble  for  Africa,  and 
the  regulations  made  at  Berlin  concerning  African  trade  and  juris- 
diction, it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  can  equaUy  stand  aside 
and  see  Chiua  parcelled  out  among  the  European  States.  It  is 
notorious  that  China  is  in  some  respects  their  most  natural  field  for 
commercial  development  over  sea.  American  interests  and  enterprise 
in  China  have  long  been  important  and  must  grow  enormously.  It 
would  be  a  suicidal  policy  for  Washington  to  allow  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  parcel  out  the  Yellow  Empire  into  tariff  aones ;  and  even  if 
Great  Britain  secured  for  free  trade  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory, 
that  mitigation  of  the  evil  would  hardly  reconcile  the  United  States  to 
the  loss  of  such  an  enormous  field  of  possibilities. 

While  these  forces  are  rapidly  developing  comes  this  new  inter- 
natioual  incident  of  the  Cuban  trouble ;  and  on  a  sudden  the  United 
States,  which  have  hitherto  hardly  dreamed  that  they  would  ever  be 
at  war  with  any  Power — except,  perhaps,  ourselves — find  themselves 
at  grips  with  ono  of  tho  Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  at  this  stage  on  what  the  issues  of  battle  may  bring  forth  ; 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  contest  will  be  either  easily 
or  <|uickly  settkul ;  but,  whatever  victories  or  defeats  may  come,  there 
can  Ix^  no  doubt  that  momentous  consequences  must  follow  for 
America  from  the  very  fact  that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  fight. 
During  the  negotiations  there  was  evidence  enough  of  the  way  in 
which  such  a  fact  changes  the  situation  for  American  diplomacy.  It 
is  well-known  that  all  the  Continental  Powers  took  the  side  of  Spain. 
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It  Beemed,  iadeed.  at  one  time,  as  if  very  eeriotiB  pressui:^  might  be 
brought  by  our  old  friend  the  Concert  of  Europe,  aominally  in  the 
intereBts  of  peace,  but  really  for  the  rescue  of  a  European  so/ereignty 
frooi  a  very  awkward  situation.  These  attempts  represented  the 
converging  effect  of  several  difierent  auti- American  tendencies.  In 
the  first  place  Auatria,  for  reasons  of  dynastic  alliance  and  religious 
and  historical  sympathies,  is  frankly  and  strennoasly  the  friend  of 
Spain.  In  the  next  place,  both  Italy  and  France,  little  as  they  love 
one  another^  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  crippling  and  possible  destrnc> 
tion  of  the  third  Power  in  that  group  which  they  talk  of  as  the  Jjatin 
Union,  In  the  existing  system  of  European  alliances  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  common  instincts  and  interests  of  the  three  Latin 
natioos  had  been  forgotten ;  but  there  are  many  statesmen,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  who  have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  grouping  might  well  have  been  made  in  the  last  generation, 
and  may  came  to  be  necessary  in  the  next  Further,  it  is  perfectly 
well-known  that  there  are  currents  of  violent  anti- American  feeling  in 
ruling  quarters  in  Berlin,  and  the  German  Empire  was,  therefore. 
perfectly  ready  to  enter  coii  amort  into  the  designs  of  its  existing 
partners  at  Vienna  and  Kome.  Russia,  of  all  the  Continental  Powers, 
was  probably  the  least  inclined  to  thwart  America,  but  she  has  no 
interests  or  sympathies  which  would  make  it  worth  while  to  oppose  in 
such  a  question  the  deeires  of  France, 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  prevented  the  Concert  of  Europe 
from  putting  on  any  pressure  beyond  that  of  platonic  representations : 
that  was  the  outburst  of  public  opinion  in  England,  which  made  it 
clear  that^  however  compliant  the  Ministry  might  have  been  la  other 
questions,  they  would  not  and  could  not  do  anything  but  sever  them- 
selves from  the  Concert  if  it  attempted  to  impose  its  will  on  the  United 
States.  As  in  Euch  a  matter  the  Concert  of  Europe  could  obviously 
act  in  the  last  resort  only  by  naval  operations,  England  practically 
held  the  veto,  and  for  the  moment  the  Concert  is  dumb. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  danger  has  gone  by.  It 
may  easily  happen  that  at  any  turn  iu  the  operations  of  war  there  may 
seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for  intervention  and  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe  may  be  tempted  to  return  to  the  policy  of  pressure. 

Behind  these  diplomatic  relations  and  possibilities  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  snbject  which  it  is  as  well  to  face.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  responsible  men  at  Washington  do  not  intend  nor  desire  to 
annex  Caba,  Nevertheless  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge  that  the  end  of  the  war,  in  which  of  course  America  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  successful  sooner  or  later,  will  be  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  take  the  island  in  one  form  or  other,  and  bec3me 
responsible  for  its  future.  There  are  those  who  say  that  this  will  be 
an  unfortunate  result.     It  is   undoubtedly  true  that  it  will   not   be 
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altogether  a  conveDient  one  for  the  United  States.  If  the  popnlation 
of  the  island  is  to  be  admitted  to  American  citizenship — h  logical 
consequence  which  cannot  long  be  avoided— the  resolta  will  be  dis- 
tinctly awkward*  In  Cuba  itself  the  insurgents  who  are  now  figbting 
Spain  would  probably  be  almost  eqaallydisaatisfied  with  aGovemmeat 
which  was  engineered  from  Washington  or  New  York.  Certainly  the 
people  of  colour  in  Caba  who,  if  the  truth  were  known,  are  probably 
half  the  population,  would  not,  as  an  enthasiast  for  liberty  might 
expect,  find  themgelves  happier  under  the  domination  of  the  American 
carpet*bagger  than  they  were  nnder  the  normal  conditions  of  th» 
Spanish  GovemmenL  Bat,  after  making  all  allowances,  it  is  ob^iona 
that  this  is  the  proper  result.  So  far  as  industrial  development  la 
concerned  it  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  every  island  in  the  Antilles 
would  be  more  prosperous  and  better  managed  if  the  whole  archipelago 
were  annexed  to-morrow.  It  is  quite  certain  that  even  in  some  of  oar 
own  islands  it  is  to  American  enterprise  and  capital  that  the  best 
results^ — for  example,  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  trade — most  be 
traced.  The  present  Caban  population  would  probably  be  discontented 
under  American  auspices,  but  Cuba  itself,  which  is  now  for  the  most 

ixt  a  grievoas  wilderness,  would  blossom  into  nnimagined  prosperity 

vl  prodQc?tivenees  within  a  generation* 
One  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  inevitableness  of  things  will  add 
the  island  to  the  territories  of  the  Republic  before  many  years  are 
over.  But  if  Cuba  goes,  so  will  Puerto  Rico,  And  if  both  these 
great  islands  are  annexed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  chaotic 
island  which  lies  between  them,  and  which  has  befcre  now  petitioned  ^ 
of  itself  for  annexation,  will  long  remain  behind.  This,  then,  is  a 
situation  which  gives  occasion  for  thought  to  the  European  Powers. 
Once  America  extends  her  borders  so  as  to  include  the  greatest  of 
the  Antilles,  the  American  Jingo  is  bound  to  cast  covetous  eyes  upon 
the  rest  of  the  group,  whether  it  be  owned  by  England,  or  by  France^ 
or  by  Holland,  or  by  anybody  else.  As  a  matter  of  strategical  fact, 
the  great  American  interest  in  this  region  is  the  command  of  the  line 
of  transit  at  Panama,  and  of  tho  hypothetical  canal  of  Nicaragua. 
For  both  theee  purposes  even  the  possession  of  Cuba  does  not  enable 
the  United  States  to  dominate  the  sifcaation.  Having  once  commenced 
the  enticing  game  of  making  succegsful  war  with  Europe,  and  develop- 
ing the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  point  of  hunting  the  monarchical 
foreigner  out  of  American  islands,  the  temptation  to  carry  it  on  ia 
obvious.  And,  even  apart  from  this  line  of  possibility,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  posEession  of  a  portion  of  the  archipelago  will  bring 
America  into  still  more  intimate  relation,  as  regards  the  problems  of 
trade  and  tarifiEs  and  communication,  with  all  the  rest.  If  all  these 
things  are  so,  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  fate  which  has  driven 
America  into  the  present  war  has  also  precipitated  a  new  and  grave* 
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development  in  the  general  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  it 
remains  to  ask  the  familiar  qafestion — What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

We  have  little  hope  that  there  is  any  one  now  powerful  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  England  who  will  have  the  plnck  and  the  energy 
to  do  what  might  be  done.  As  we  said  in  the  beginnings  it  is  a 
time  when  we  sigh  for  Cromwell  back  again.  Bat  however  loudly 
we  may  call  for  tlie  great  spirits^  ^^^7  ^i^^  ^<^^  eome«  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  what  England  ought  to  do.  Her 
principles,  her  interest  and  her  sympathy  all  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  unhappy 
breach  which  severed  the  American  Republic  from  the  British  Empire 
88  a  hostile  Power  ought  to  be  repaired,  so  far  as  it  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be,  by  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo- American  alliance. 

No  sane  person  would  propose  that  either  of  the  English-speaking 
Powers  should  abate  its  general  freedom  of  action,  or  should  alter  its 
internal  government.  The  materials  are  ready  to  hand  for  a  perfectly 
simple  and  yet  perfectly  effective  cnfmte.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  responsible  statesmen  of  England  and  America  should  arrive  at 
and  should  formulate  a  policy  on  which  they  are  agreed  in  those 
matters  in  which  it  concerns  them  to  act  together  The  most 
important  of  these  cases  at  the  moment,  apart  from  the  questions 
arising  from  the  war  itself,  is  obviously  China.  For  the  purposes 
of  finch  an  alliance  we  take  it  that  responsible  men  in  America 
would  be  quite  content  formally  to  recognise  us,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  recently  suggested,  as  an  American  Power,  who  owned  the 
Daminion  of  Canada,  and  who  were  oertaio  to  stay  there.  If  the 
sympathetic  state  of  feeling  which  now  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  were  wisely  utilised  at  once,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  of  thoje  negotiations  concerning  the 
Arbitration  Treaty,  which  were  apparently  never  altogether  broken  off. 
With  even  a  little  goodwill  on  both  sides  it  is  ridiculous  to  doubt 
that  the  resources  of  diplomacy  are  adequate  to  the  framing  of  a  clause 
under  which  all  ordinary  disputes  that  may  arise  in  future  should  be 
referred  to  some  tribunaL  If  it  were  found  possible  to  go  so  far,  it 
woald  probably  prove  to  be  possible — and  we  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  reluctance  from  the  English  side — to  go  further  also: 
and  the  next  stage  would  be  that  the  enlcnte  would  become  an  alliance, 
under  which  each  Power  might  at  least  undertake  to  assist  the  other 
in  a  defensive  warfare.  This  would  mean,  in  plain  language,  that 
each  partner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  combination  would  safeguard  the 
other  against  the  risk  of  being  wiped  out  by  a  combination  of  the 
Continental  military  powers. 

Such  suggestions  have  been  floating,  doubtleps^  in  the  minds  of 
many  Englishmen,  and  above  nil  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sym- 
pathise most  keenly  with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progresF,  during 
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theae  exciting  weeks.  There  has  been  a  natarsl  feeling,  of  ootirse, 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  ofiEer  onr  help  to  America  as  if 
she  were  not  able  on  her  own  acconnt  to  deal  with  the  present 
difficoltf.  Bat  there  was  sorely  mnch  reason  in  the  saggestion  which 
was  made  before  war  became  finally  inevitable,  that  if  an  Anglo- 
American  cntinU  ooold  be  brought  into  existence  and  declared,  the 
overwhelming  force  at  the  command  of  such  a  combination  wonld 
ha?e  decided  the  liberation  of  Caba,  in  spite  of  all  the  natural 
reluctance  of  Spain,  withont  a  blow.  It  is  not  desirable  at  Buch  a 
time  as  this  to  indolge  in  hinte  of  menace,  or  to  use  the  language  of 
a  braggart  But  it  is  Eober  earnest  and  mere  fact  to  say  that  if 
there  were  statesmen  great  enough  to  bring  into  existence  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  an  entente  as  stable  as  that  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  generation,  has  bound  together  such  hetero- 
geneous units  as  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  its  influence,  not  only 
on  this,  bat  on  alt  quarrels  of  the  world  in  which  either  of  us  are 
concerned,  would  be  decisive.  We  have  mentioned  the  Triple 
Alliance,  It  was  a  combination  inspired  by  fear  and  jealousy  and 
cemented  by  the  idolatry  of  force*  Except  for  the  self-preservation  of 
the  States  concerned,  one  of  which  at  least  ia  not  worth  preserving, 
it  has  not  to  our  knowledge  served  a  single  useful  end,  snd  it  has 
been  used  for  Eome  bad  ones.  The  three  Powers  which  compoee  it 
have  literally  no  common  bond  except  the  fear  of  neighbours,  whom 
they  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Compare   this  with  such   an  understanding  as   is  now  suggested 

between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States.      We  are  of  the 

same  race,  and  of  the  same    speech.     Although  by  certain   historic 

.  blunders  we  have  cea«ed  to  be  members  of  the  same  community,  yet 

j  our  law  and  our  institutions  are  in  great  part  the  same.     On  at  least 

line  out  of  ten  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  policy  of  the  world 

^e  think  alike.     Of  the  Great  Powers  we  are,  unhappily,  the  only  two 

whose  national  life  freedom,  in  any  real  sense,  has  made  her  home, 
las  we  are  also  the  only  two  who  have  not  by  choice  or  circumstance 
jbeen  bound  in  the  frightf  q1  chains  of  that  military  madness  which  has 
turned  the  Continent  into  a  camp. 

More  than  that,  we  have  enormous  common  interests  all  round  the 
world.  We  are  the  great  adventurers,  the  great  capitalists,  the  great 
traders,  the  great  colonists.  Although  America  has  not  chosen  till 
now  to  be  one  of  the  first  naval  Powers,  it  is  her  obvious  necessity 
jind  destiny,  and,  if  we  did  not  hold  the  command  of  the  seas,  the 
United  States  woold  have  to  take  it  And  precisely  because  of  all 
these  things  we  both  of  us  are  very  cordially  detested  and  very  bitterly 
envied  by  the  military  Powers.  We  in  England  have  bad  cause  to 
know  of  late  how  easy  it  would  be  on  due  occasion  to  make  a  oombi- 
jiAtion  of  Europe  against  us,  as  there  might  have  been  in  the  past  weeks. 
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or  may  be  in  the  ensnicg  ones,  ag&mst  America.  The  chances  which 
might  make  sach  a  posaibility  a  vital  danger  to  either  of  the  Englieh* 
flpeakiDg  States  are  evident  enottgb  to  those  who  know  the  facta  of 
foreign  policy.  If,  tl^en,  alliances  are  to  be  founded,  like  the  Trlplic^^ 
apon  the  potent  motive  of  a  common  danger,  there  is  common  danger 
enongh  for  us*  But  the  motive  of  a  common  interest  is  equally  there, 
and  the  worthiest  motive  of  all,  which  is  that  of  a  common  good 
purpose,  would  he,  and  ought  to  be,  the  real  mainspring  of  such  an 
•effort.  We  have  said  that  the  Tnpli^j  powerful  as  it  is,  has  hardly 
been  used  for  the  world*s  good.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be 
diflBcult,  even  for  our  bitterest  enemies  abroad,  to  suggest  any  case  in 
•which  the  united  strength  of  England  and  America  would  be  ever 
4ikely  to  be  put  forth,  which  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind. 

It  is  possible  even  to  look  further.  If  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous 
power  which  such  a  combination  could  wield  if  and  when  it  chose, 
ona  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  able^  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  take  effectual  steps  towards  that  ideal  which,  to  even  the 
greatest  optimists,  seems  almost  hopeless — -namely,  the  suppression 
of  war.  It  would  be  certainly  the  desire  of  an  Anglo-American  com- 
bination to  make  universal,  as  between  all  sovereign  States,  any  method 
of  permanent  arbitration  which  had  in  practice  proved  effectual 
between  themselves.  For  euch  a  policy  they  would  surely  have  the 
ready  support  at  least  of  all  the  smaller  Powers,  and  probably  of  some 
among  the  greater  Powers  also.  It  is  needless  to  point  the  obvious 
moral  that  if  any  system  of  permanent  and  general  arbitration  had 
existed,  the  present  war  would  never  have  begun. 

Before  the  days  of  Alfred,  when  private  war  was  a  common  habit 
of  settling  disputes  in  England,  it  would  have  seemed,  even  to  the 
most  sanguine,  incredible  that  in  later  generations  men  would  take  even 
the  most  furious  or  the  most  vital  c|narrels  in  an  orderly  fashion  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  tedious  old  gentleman  in  a  wig.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  day  our  remote  descendants  may  wonder  why  we 
were  such  fools  as  to  tolerate  for  century  after  century  so  stupid,  so 
risky^  and  so  eminently  inequitable  a  method  of  settling  national 
disagreement  as  that  of  the  organisation  of  scientific  murder* 

We  need  insist,  however,  upon  no  individual  application,  and  upon 
no  particular  form  for  what  we  have  described  as  the  entente;  but  wo 
may  insist  on  two  things.  First,  that  the  present  crisis  is  a  golden 
opportunity ;  and,  next,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  human  institution  of 
which  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  would  make  on  the  whole 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  a  Treaty  of  Amity  between  the  severed 
Powers  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

POUTICUS. 


THE   DREYFUS  CASE. 


TN  his  speech  of  Janoary  29,  in  reply  to  M*  Cavaignac's  inter- 
X  peUation  on  the  Dreyfus  case,  M.  M6line,  after  refasiDg  all 
explanation  and  persisting  in  the  very  worst  of  eqnivocatiot^,  said  : 
*'It  is  the  good  name  of  France  among  foreign  nations  that  we  are 
defending," 

Since  all  self- respecting  foreign  jonrnals  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  French  Government  had  taken  up  the  very  worst  ])08ition  that  it 
wa3  poasible  to  adopt,  those  who  are  against  the  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  judgment  now  declare  that  foreignert  have  no  right  to  deal 
with  what  ia  a  purely  French  question.  They  may  declare  it  a& 
much  as  they  please,  but  they  have  no  means  of  compelling  the 
silence  of  journals  which  are  not  published  in  France  ;  the  leas  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  on  M,  Zola^now  annulled — they  have 
failed  to  gag  those  journals  which  continue  to  protest  against  the  way^ 
in  which  the  cases  of  Dreyfus  and  Esterhazy  have  been  condacted. 
They  forget  that  a  question  of  treason  is  necessarily  an  international 
question,  since  it  must  concern  at  least  two  countries. 

Those  Republicans  who  would  not  have  foreigners  discuss  the 
Drejfiis  affair  also  forget  Gambetta's  speech  in  the  Bandin  case, 
where  he  appealed  from  the  triumphant  coup  d'itat  to  the  conscience 
of  the  civilised  world.  Great  as  have  been  the  efforts  of  onr  Protec- 
tionigfs,  they  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  set  up  prohibitive  barriers 
against  the  international  phenomena  of  intellectual  and  moral 
endosmosis  and  cjosmosis* 

I  propose  here  briefly  to  sum  up  the  mere  facts  of  the  Dreyfna 
case. 
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n. 

The  Libre  Parole  was  founded  in  1892,  end  is  edited  by  M.  Edward 
Dramont,  chief  of  the  Antisetnitic  movement  in  Franc?e,  The  first 
chairman  of  ite  managing  committee  was  M.  Odelin,  who  from  1882 
to  1S90  had  been  manager  of  the  Jesuit  establishment.  The  con- 
nection between  Jesuitism  and  Antisemitism  is  not  disguised ;  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  Staff  are  old  pupils  of  the  Jesuits — the  Jesuits 
who  were  much  mixed  op  in  Boulangism,  of  which  Rochefort  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders* 

Now,  on  October  20,  l^^H,  the  Libre  Parole  askfd  **  whether  an 
important  arrest  had  not  been  made  for  the  crime  of  high  treason," 
On  November  1  it  published  an  article  under  the  sensational  title  of 
**  Arrest  of  a  Jewish  Officer/*  The  Pdit  Journal — also  a  Boulangiet 
organ — the  IntrttiUif}mnt,  and  the  Jjihrc  Parole  proceeded  to  occQse 
the  Minister  of  War  of  wanting  to  hnah  the  matter  up  becaase  ^'  the 
officer  is  a  Jew/* 

Who  was  it  who  gave  this  information  to  these  journals?  Evidently 
the  snperior  officers  of  the  army.  Why  these  attacks  on  General 
Merder  ?  Clearly  because  he  hesitated,  he  had  Ma  doubts.  In  order 
to  compel  him  to  go  on  it  was  necessary  to  threaten  him.  The  slang 
word  for  that  is  **  blackmail/'  General  Mercier  saw  that  he  had 
everything  to  lose — except  honour — by  resisting,  and  everything  to 
gain  by  yielding.      On  November  7  he  capitulated • 

Next  day,  November  8,  the  Intransigeant  was  loud  in  praise  of  the- 
virtues  of  General  Mercier.  He  became  the  great  man,  the  patriot 
resolved  to  stx)p  at  nothing,  to  have  Dreyfus  execated.  He  was  a 
new  Boulanger,  who  had  to  struggle  with  his  own  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  against  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Casimir  Perier.  General 
Mercier  gave  his  pledges  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Figaro  of 
November  28,  He  said  '*  he  had  had  overwhelming  proofs  of  tho 
treachery  of  Dreyfus,  and  he  had  submitted  them  to  his  ministerial 
colleagues.''  (His  ministerial  colleagues  afterwards  declared  that  this 
was  a  falsehood,)  The  General  added  that  '*  the  guilt  of  that  officer 
was  absolutely  certain,  and  he  had  had  civilian  accomplices/*  That 
was  more  than  three  years  ago,  and  these  accomplices  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  light 

Public  opinion  had,  therefore,  been  for  seven  wrecks  under  treatment 
when,  on  December  14,  1891-,  the  Dreyfus  trial  was  opened,  under 
the  presidency  of  Colonel  Maurel.  The  prisoner  was  examined  in 
public.  He  said  his  name  was  Alfred  Dreyfus;  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  born  at  Molhouse,  a  captain  of  artillery  brevM  (that  is, 
coming  from  the  higher  military  school),  appointed  a  student  in  the 
iirst  harmn  of  the  General  Staff.  As  soon  as  the  witnesses  were 
called    the   CommisHary  of  the   Government,    Commandant  Brisset, 
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demanded  that  the  doors  ahotild  be  closed.  M.  Demange,  Dreyfoa's 
COttUil,  propoaed  to  argoe  the  point,  '*  seeing  that  the  onlj 
doeoiofkiit-'— *'  The  President  roaghly  intermpted  hun^  s^ji^gi 
^*  There  are  other  intereets  at  stake  besides  the  prosecution  and  the 
detanoe/*  Alas!  that  was  obriona  enoogh.  M.  Demange  preosed 
his  point  The  Prestdeot  roee  abrnptlj  and  directed  counsel  to  retire. 
The  order  was  gi^eo  for  dosed  doors. 

This  much  was  awertai&ed — Ibat  Drejfcis  was  accased  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  document.  He  was  condemned.  His  coaneel, 
IL  Damange,  could  not  recover  from  his  astonishment,  and  said) 
"  They  bare  pot  a  psdhch'  oo  oar  moollis ;  in  the  eyes  of  every  one 
Dreyfos  is  gml^ ;  but  ks  ray  parl^  in  my  private  opinion^  I  am  still 
abeolalelj  iRnaiaded  UVm  imxeiioe.-' 

te  immmgj  5  mmm  the  tefriUe  ceremony  of  the  degradation  of 
Dnyfn.  The  eoeigy  vilh  which  he  proteeted  that  he  was  innocent 
wm  ifcmdrf  hg  all  1km  jirmmalfft  however  prejadlced  they  were  against 
him.  lb  the  emed,  who  Pooled  ^'  Deaths  death  to  the  traitor  1 "  he 
1«  "I  swear  thai  I  am  iDBoceat* 
fSOiBO  were  wmm^  wmk  perplexed.  In  defiance  of  every 
of  IvitBei  the  GofwouweBt  proposed  and  Parliament  (^rried 
the  law  of  Jaansazr  9,  1893 — a  q>eciai  law  passed  for  the  case  of  a 
yartiotlag  aun  and  lehting  to  a  eiiitte  already  committed — nnder 
whioh  nra>}fwa  was  kanspocted  to  the  **  He  dn  Diable/'  in  the  deadly 
ottOEiale  of  Oaiaaa  instwd  of  being  aenl  to  New  Caledonia. 

S&leooe  eoaoed,  broken  only  from  Itrae  to  time  by  the  Antisemitic 
journals;  which,  arguing  from  llie  csaae  of  Dreyfus,  deooanced  Jewish 
officers  and  demanded  their  expalsion  &om  the  army. 


ni. 

On  September  ;5,  1896,  a  telegram  appeared  in  an  English  news- 
paper, stating  that  Dreyfas  had  escaped.  '  The  Eclair,  a  paper 
inspired  by  the  General  Staff;  took  advantage  of  this  false  news  to 
print  on  September  14-  an  article  entitled  *'The  Traitor,''  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Dreyfas  had  not  been  condemned  on  the  evidenoe  of 
the  hcrcUreuu,  bnt  of  a  secret  document,  not  prodaced  for  dis* 
CQSsion,  but  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Conrt  in  their 
consnlting-room.  This  document  was  described  : — ''  it  was  a  letter  in 
the  cypher  of  the  German  Embassy."  It  was  explained  that  the  reason 
why  this  letter  had  not  been  brought  into  Court  was  that  it  might  not 
appear  that  the  cypher  was  known.  The  letter  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  '*  That  animal  Dreyfas  is  getting  too  ccigmnU' 

In  this  way  the  flclair  made  it  clear  that  the  judgment  which 
condemned  Dreyfas  was  inyalid — a  conclusion  which  was  hardly 
anspected  by  the  Staff  o£Scers  who  had  communicated  the  letter. 
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'  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  known  that  this  secret  letter  was  not 
written  in  cypher  at  all ;  and  that  the  name  Drejfas  did  not  oocnr  in 
it :  thfEre  was  only  the  initial  D. 

The  same  article  went  on  to  give  some  details  aboat  the  himkreau. 
It  related  the  t^st  to  which  M.  du  Paty  de  Clam  had  put  Dreyfas 
when  he  dictated  to  him  the  hordtrcau  (a  thing  known  to  be  false). 
It  told  how  Commandant  Henry  had  sent  to  Commandant  Forzinettf, 
governor  of  the  Cherche  Midi  prison,  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  War 
bidding  bim  enter  Captain  Dreyfus  without  patting  hia  name  on 
the  prison  register.  Every  one  who  had  kept  his  head  cool  was 
astounded  at  these  details.  Why  the  closed  doors  in  189  i?  Why 
these  revelations  by  the  Staff  in  180G  ?  Why  keep  back  the  evidence 
in  1891,  and  want  to  produce  it  two  years  afterwards — ixoi  to  the 
judges  but  to  the  public?  Why  confess  now  the  use  of  a  secret 
document,  contrary  to  Articles  101  and  82  of  the  Military  Code? 

The  Afalln  continued  these  indiscreet  revelations.  On  November 
10,  it  published  a  facsimile  of  the  unsigned  letter  which  has  been 
called  the  lordereau,  and  which  was  the  only  document  discus^d 
at  the  trial  in  J89L  What  was  the  object  of  making  public  this 
record  in  1896?  Why  was  it  not  produced  in  1894?  The  Matin 
relied  on  the  bordercan  as  a  decisive  proof,  while  the  Eclair  had 
announced  that  three  oat  of  the  five  experts  in  handwriting  had 
beaitated  in  their  opinion. 

On  November  18, 1896,  M.  Costelin,  a  Boulangist  deputy,  presented 
an  interpellation  on  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  grand  display  of  patriotism.  General  Billot,  Minister  of  War^ 
aflirmed  that  **  the  caurt-martial  had  been  perfectly  in  order  in  its 
deliberations.*'  When  the  Edair  pn Wished  the  whole  story,  he  added 
that  "  the  reasons  for  the  superior  order  which  had  compelled  the 
closing  of  the  doors  in  1894  had  lost  none  of  their  gravity." 

Probably  General  Billot  had  never  given  attention  to  the  matter. 
He  only  replied  according  to  instructions  given  him  by  General 
BoisdefTre.  But  he  committed  himself,  and  with  himself  he  committed 
also  the  M6line  Cabinet. 


A  year  passed.  On  October  29,  1897,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Matiiif  containing  the  following  statement  from  M.  Scheurer  Kestnen 
"  I  am  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus ;  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  determined  to  seek  his  rehabilitation." 

This  saying  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Antisemites  could 
not  accuse  M,  Scheurer  Kestner  of  being  a  Jew.  He  is  a  Protestant. 
They  could  not  Fay  that  he  was  taking  up  this  cause  in  order  to  bring 
his  name  into  notice.  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  he  had  no 
ambitions ;  and,  as  events  have  proved^  in  acting  as  he  did,  he  could 
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not  but  compromise  his  pontioiu  BeiDg  rich,  he  was  not  open  to  a 
charge  of  pecuniary  cormption ;  and  it  was  not  posuble  to  accuse  this 
last  representative  of  Alsace-Lorraine  of  any  tenderness  for  a  traittH*. 
In  a  letter  in  the  Temps,  on  Noyember  14, 1897,  M.  Schenrer  Kestner 
said  he  had  proved  to  the  Minister  of  War  on  October  30  that  the 
bordereau  was  not  the  work  of  Dreyfos.  General  Billot  had  promised 
him  an  inquiry,  and  asked  him  to  be  silent.  General  Billot  made  no 
inquiry.  But  Schenrer  Kestner  had  told  him  that,  on  production  of 
evidence,  he  would  be  ready  to  confess  his  error.  No  proof  had  been 
shown  to  him. 

On  November  15  M.  Mathieu  Dreyfus,  on  the  eve  of  an  interpella- 
tion by  M.  Le  Provost  de  Launay,  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Republic,  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Minister  of  War.  In  it  he 
said: 

''  The  only  ground  of  the  accusation  against  my  imhappy  brother  in  1 8!)4 
is  a  letter,  unsigned  and  undated,  shovdng  that  confidential  military  papers 
-were  handed  to  the  agent  of  a  foreign  Power. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  author  of  that  letter  is  Count 
Esterhazy,  a  commander  of  infantry,  retired  last  spring  on  account  of  tem- 
porary ill-health.  • 

*'  The  handwriting  of  Count  Esterhazy  is  identical  with  that  of  the  letter 
in  questioD. 

'*  I  cannot  doubt,  sir,  that,  now  that  you  know  the  person  guilty  of  the 
treason  for  which  my  brother  was  condemned,  you  will  at  once  do  what  is 
just." 

The  Minister  of  War  requested  General  Pellienz  to  institute  an 
inqniry ;  bnt  it  was  known  at  the  same  time  that  Commandant 
Pauffin  de  Saint  Morel  went  to  see  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  •  on  the  part 
of  his  superiors/'  as  he  said,  in  order  ''  to  confide  to  him  the  flag  of 
the  army." 

Commandant  Esterhazy  was  not  arrested.  No  investigation  was  made 
at  any  of  his  varions  places  of  abode.  The  journals  devoted  to  the  Sta£E 
were  full  of  stories  of  the  anxiety  of  General  Pellieuz  on  his  account ; 
at  the  same  time  they  were  full  of  threats  and  accusations  against 
Colonel  Picquarty  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  after  Colonel  Sandherr,  but  had,  in  November  1896, 
been  suddenly  sent  away  on  a  mission  and  then  located  in  the  depths 
of  Tunis.  General  Pellieuz  caused  a  visitation  of  his  house  to  be  made 
in  his  absence.  Naturally  General  Pellieuz  decided  in  favour  of  Ester- 
hazy. However,  General  Saussier  ordered  the  first  military  council  to 
ezamine  the  matter.  Commandant  Ravary  was  charged  with  this 
duty,  and  on  December  31  he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  case  against  Esterhazy.  However,  General  Saussier, 
on  January  2,  1898,  ordered  Esterhazy  to  be  brought  to  trial  on 
the  10th. 

The  oourt-mattial  was  presided  over  by  General  de  Iaxjot,     The 
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audiidnce  were  astoniided  at  the  reading  of  Coiumandant  Itayary'a 
report.  It  was  entirely  given  op  to  an  exculpation  of  Commandant 
Wakin-Eaterhazy,  and  was  an  elaborate  impeachment  of  Colonel 
Picqnart*  At  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  called  npon  to  give 
his  explanations  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  closed*  On  January  11 
the  Court  unanimously  pronounced  that  M.  Walstu-Esterhassy  was  not 
guilty. 

V. 

On  January  13  there  appeared  in  the  Anrorc  a  letter  from 
M.  Emile  Zola  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  After  sketching  in 
general  outline  the  facts  of  the  Dreyfus  and  Esterhazy  cases,  it  ended 
with  this  sentence :  **  In  conclusion^  I  accuse  the  first  court-martial 
of  violating  the  law,  by  condemning  a  prisoner  on  the  evidence  of  a 
docnment  which  was  kept  secret ;  and  I  accuse  the  second  court- 
martial  of  screening  this  illegality  by  their  order,  and  committing  in 
their  turn  a  judicial  crime  by  knowingly  acquitting  a  guilty  man/* 

M.  M^line,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  answer  to  questions  in  the 
Chamber,  made  haste  to  announce  that  the  prosecution  of  M.  Zola 
had  been  ordered.  Only,  the  Government  endeavoured  to  confine  the 
scope  of  the  prosecution  to  M.  Zola*s  accusation  of  the  court-martial 
of  1898.  It  passed  over  the  fact  that  the  court-martial  of  1894  was 
also  libelled  when  it  was  accused  of  having  condemned  a  prisoner  on 
the  evidence  of  a  secret  document.  Thus  it  hoped  to  escape  any 
discuBBion  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  great  trial  opened  before  the 
Aasiae  Court  of  Paris,  which  lasted  from  February  7  to  23  last. 
I  shall  not  here  go  over  the  divers  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  the  scandalous  scenes  which  the  Antisemit-es 
were  permitted  to  enact  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  along  with  the 
officers  sent  by  M»  PaufSn  de  Morel  and  General  Gonse  *'to  support 
the  Advocate-General  and  the  jury."  In  spite  of  the  eloquent  defence 
of  M,  Labori,  Zola  was  found  guilty,  without  extenuating  circum- 
stanceSf  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment^  the  maximum 
penalty. 

M.  Zola  appealed  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  That  tribunal,  on  the 
,  report  of  M.  Cbambareaud,  and  having  heard  Procureur-General 
Manau,  annulled  the  whole  prosecution.  The  Government,  therefore, 
called  together  the  Military  Council  of  1898  and  asked  whether  it 
proposed  to  prosecute.  The  Council  replied  in  the  aflSrmative  on 
April  8,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  that  M«  Zola  should  be 
struck  off  the  roll  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  Government  have 
cited  M.  Zola  to  appear  before  the  Ajseise  Comt  of  Versailles  on 
May  23.  Have  they  chosen  Versailles,  instead  of  Paris,  because 
Versailles  ia  a  garrison  town,  where  officers  will  be  able  energetically 
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to    sappoit    the    Ad^ocite-Creiiend    ind    the   jury?     That    is   a 
mystery. 

Sach  is  the  history  of  the  Drejfin  and  Esierhazy  and  Zola  cases. 
I  proceed  briefly  to  ask  what  theae  caaea  have  diacloaed  to  the  pnUic 


VI. 

What  are  the  proofs  of  M.  Dreyfas's  treachery  ?  On  January  8 
the  Siede  published  the  indictment  against  him,  drawn  op  by 
M.  d'Ormescheville.     It  rests  upon  evidence  moral  and  material. 

The  moral  evidence  is  so  pitiably  weak  that  Commandant  Brisset, 
in  his  speech  for  the  prosecution,  gave  it  up.  The  report  insinuates 
that  Dreyfus  had  had  mistresses.  It  casts  in  his  teeth  that  he  was  a 
witness  in  1890  in  the  case  of  a  Madame  Dida,  who  was  murdered. 
But  Dr.  Lutardy  who  was  his  physician^  has  told  how  Dreyfus  was 
congratulated  by  the  President  of  the  Assize  Court  tm  the  delicacy  of 
his  conduct  towards  that  lady.  The  report  also  attacks  Dreyfus  on 
the  ground  that  he  recollected  having  (mce  dined  at  the  Press  Club. 
No  questions  were  asked  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  none  the  less  Dreyfus 
was  accused  of  beiug  a  gambler.  Dreyfus,  again^  has  *'  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances,  speaks  several  languages,  and  is  of  a  very  accom- 
modating character."  He  *^  was  altogether  unworthy."  The  report 
does  not  go  on  to  say,  but  clearly  implies — "  Besides,  he  is  the  first 
Jew  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Staff."  Consequently  he  is  guilty. 
That  is  the  moral  evidence. 

Dreyfus  had  said  that  they  might  search  his  house,  but  they 
would  find  nothing.  *'  The  search  had  the  result  which  he  pre- 
dicted." Three  experts  in  handwriting  out  of  five,  in  addition  to  M. 
d'OrmeEcheville,  prononnced  for  the  similarity  of  his  handwriting  to  that 
of  the  bordereau,  except  fop  discrepancies  which  they  called  intentional. 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  material  evidence  to  prove  Dreyfus  guilty. 

Drey  fas  was  a  rich  and  ambitious  officer.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  a  motive  for  his  treachery.  Legends  have  been  told  how 
he  had  bought  a  house  in  Paris  for  220,000  francs,  and  his  treason 
was  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  that  story,  told  in  presence  of  M.  Scheurer 
Kestner,  and  found  false  by  him  on  examination,  which  moved  that 
honest  senator  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 

At  length  the  fldair  published  the  "  secret  document,"  which  con- 
tains a  falsification  ;  for  the  name  of  Dreyfus  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  day  of  his  degradation.  Captain 
Dreyfus  confessed  to  Captain  Lebrun- Renault,  who  accompanied  him, 
that  he  had  handed  over  to  Germany  certain  papers  of  no  value  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  others.  But  nothing  was  said  about  this 
pretended  confession  at  the  time  ;  it  has  not  appeared  in  any  report ; 
and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  statements  made  by  Captain  Lebrun- 
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Benault  to  M.  Clisson,  which  appeared  io  the  Figaro  next  morning* 
And  what  value  would  M.  Lebron-Renautt's  assertion  have  in  the  face 
o£  Captain  BreyTus's  persistent  protestations  of  his  innocence  ? 

Ijaatly,  General  PeUieox  told  the  Assisse  Court  that  on  November  17, 
1896,  the  day  before  M,  Costelin'a  Inberpellation,  the  German  military 
attache,  M.  de  Schwartz  Koppen^  had  taken  the  trouble  to  rend  a 
letter,  with  his  card,  to  his  coUeagne  at  the  Italian  Embassy,  M. 
Paniazardij  saying  :  **  There  is  to  be  an  interpellation  about  the  Dreyfus 
Never  speak  of  the  relations  we  have  held  with  that  Jew." 
That  is  what  General  de  Pellieux  and  General  de  BoisdeSre  call  an 
*'  absolute  proof. '* 

Rochefort,  too,  has  tjld  a  story  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Emperor 
tof  Germany  to  the  German  Ambassador,  which  proved  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus,  It  is  said  that  the  generals  intend  to  bring  this  fairy  tale 
before  the  Versailles  assize  court  Their  faith  in  the  gullibility  of 
the  public  is  not  misplaced ;  so  far  their  confidence  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 


vn. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  evidence  against  Walsin-Esterhazy.  As  to 
positive  evidence,  Commandant  Picqnart,  when  chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  obtains  possession  of  a  pitii  Ueu  (that  is^  a  tele- 
graphic card)  indicating  that  Commandant  Walsin-Esterhazy  handed 
over  documents  to  the  German  military  attach l\  M.  Picqnart  then 
obtiins  evidence  that  he  was  much  more  likely  to  have  written  the 
hordtrmii  than  Dreyfue. 

The  Professors  of  the  f^cole  des  Chartes,  MM.  Paul  Meyer  and  Givy, 
members  of  the  Institute,  also  M.  Molinier,  of  the  Kcole  des  Chartes, 
and  M.  Louis  Havet,  a  IVofessor  of  the  College  de  France^  have  com- 
pared the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  with  Esterhazy's  letters  and 
affirmed  that  it  is  identical. 

Thus  all  the  moral  evidence  concurs  in  implicating  Esterhazy. 
Once  a  Pontifical  servant,  he  was  attached  to  the  Staff  in  187G  as 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  German.  Wherever  he  has  been  he 
has  left  a  most  deplorable  reputation.  He  speculated  on  the  Bourse 
and  failed  to  pay  his  differences.  He  lived  with  a  girl  who  was 
an  hulUu^t  of  the  Moulin  Eouge.  Lastly,  we  now  know  in  detail 
(see  the  Slide  of  April  4  and  8)  the  relations  between  Esterhazy 
with  M.  de  Schwartz  Koppen,  the  German  military  attache.  He  was 
his  regular  informant ;  while  M.  de  Schwartz  Koppen  affirms  that 
he  has  never  had  any  relations  with  Dreyfus,  and  says  Esterhazy  ia 
capftble  of  doing  anything.  M.  Panizzardi,  the  Italian  military 
attaohtJ^  has  told  us  how  on  October  16,  before  his  name  had  como 
ont  in  the  preea,  M.  Esterhazy  went  to  Colonel  Schwartz  Koppen,  and, 
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f^^i\7*st  in  iasad,  <fcinaniiwl  daft  hm  Aaaid  fs 
Md  thfiAT'^  V>  Juar  autt  Ewjftai  wia  reaSj  ±b  gmlfcf 

K«te^k»9^f  >st«a  ffiv^  to  IB  koi  susal 
"  ff  trr-suiiriia  ¥xan^  one  enoft  and  toid  me  t&Hfe  I 

te  pwiwtij  iaf py/     H*  jcmhs  rf  ^  »  red 

r>7  MMiilt  and  ^i^Tortd  09»r  fo  pdafR  7  &  nnmifrgd 

^'^bi^tm     Tluic  ia  ft  5*^  I  dmun.  c£.     l£qr  fc  eome  to 


Tliis  isi  tbft  man  to  wbcm  GeaenL  Peiliesx  -^vrote  as  '^Mj  demr 
ComiBacdaaat.''  All  tbe  Gesenil  Staff  and  the  Gof«ii3Cttt 
er^STf  fi«rre  to  lerMti  Mm.  The  Aatiaefmtes  gxre  Uk  aa  ( 
Ik  left  the  Anse  Conzt,  acd  Prince  Henrj  cf  Orleans  eoDgntaJated 
IkSiD*  Nov  thftt  all  tlie  mdcoce  agatact  hzm  ia  colWifid,  and  lie 
fioda  it  fo  ovenrhefaciEg  as  to  rcdnce  lum  toBknoiB^keia  pot  lionraid 
aa  ate  incamatkw  of  paftrirjtifm !  Hia  fneab  caD  tlie  deioidcn  of 
Dfvjfoa  "  tbe  friends  of  tlie  traitor,"  whcreaa  it  ia  tltcy  wbo  really 
deanre  that  name. 

It  ia  impofsible  tlat  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affura  and  the  Miniater 
of  War  are  nnawafe  that  the  truth  ia  known  in  all  the  Embaadca,  all 
the  Cabioets,  all  the  Staffii  of  Eorope.  Why,  then,  do  they  take  snch 
pains  to  play  a  part  as  ridicaloos  aa  it  is  odioos — to  ''keep  the  innocent 
in  the 'lie  da  DiaUe/"  while  they  protect  the  gnflty?  Why?  Becuise 
the  Staff  ofRcers  Da  Paty  de  Clam  and  Cobnel  Hony  inst^ated  the 
ccmdemnatir/n  of  Dreyfas ;  because  General  Gonae,  after  first  taking 
the  side  of  the  rension  of  the  jadgment,  afterwards  became  its  <q'po- 
nent.  The  generals  of  the  Staff  are  of  opinion  that  to  pile  lies  npon  lies 
in  order  to  conceal  the  jadicial  blander  of  the  coart-maitial  of  1894  is 
to  *^  defend  the  honoar  of  the  army.''  Do  they  think  they  are  raisiog 
the  prestige  of  the  French  army  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries  ? 

The  old  religious  passions  have  risen  again,  and  the  ciy  is  heard, 
**  Down  with  the  Jews !  Death  to  the  Jews ! "  M.  Bmnidre  affirms 
that  Antisemitism  is  the  revenge  ot  the  old  parties,  who  were  crashed 
on  May  10,  1897,  npon  ''the  Freemasons,  the  IVotestants,  and  the 
Jews'* — in  a  word,  npon  the  Bepablicans. 

The  liibi^ral  Ilepnblicans  are  inert  enough  to  take  no  side.  Now  that 
the  right  of  every  citi/ien  to  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the  equality 
of  all  Fienchmen  before  the  law  are  at  stake,  they  think  it  good 
policy  to  refuse  to  "  speed  their  time  on  this  incident."  They  oppose 
those  of  their  own  party  who,  like  me,  believe  that  this  Dreyfus  affidr 
will  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  Republic  and  to  France  if  we  do 
not  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The  Radical  Republicans,  such  as 
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MM.  BDorgeois  and  Cavaignac,  take  sides  against  Dreyfus,  and  in 
favour  of  Esterhazy.  The  Socialists  are  divided.  It  is  only  a  small 
minority  of  us  who  dare  to  declare  our  faith  in  truth  and  to  demand 
justice.  What  matters?  We  are  confident  of  success — ^perhaps  an 
early  success.  There  are  things  so  shameful  that  no  Grovemment  can 
long  tolerate  them  with  impunity. 

Yves  Quyot, 


OUR   "EXPERT"   STATESMEN. 


WHEI7  I  last  wrote*  I  was  anxious  to  assure  tbe  GovemmeDt  of 
the  firm  loyalty  of  both  sides  of  .the  HoQ£e  if  they  would  only 
go  right  on  along  the  path  on  which  the  country  wanted  to  be  led — 
that  of  putting  our  defences  in  proper  order,  and  if  they  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bullied  into  fads  by  faddists.  I  think  I  may 
claim  that  my  article,  written  long  before  the  debate  on  the  Army 
Estimate?,  was  justified  by  what  followed.  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  a 
thoroughly  well  got-up  speech,  defended  the  maintenance  of  every- 
thing that  I  defended,  and  be  carried  the  House  with  him.  Since 
then  a  change  has  passed  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream  which,  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread  like  a  nightmare  over  the  whole 
House,  surpasses  everything  that  I  can  remember,  although  it  is  a 
good  many  years  since  I  first  S3t  foot  within  the  walls.  What  I  have 
now  to  assure  Ministers  is  not  that  they  ought  to  go  on  boldly,  un- 
abashed by  phantom  opposition  and  phantom  criticism,  but  that  a  dis- 
trust, profound  and  serious,  has  spread  throughout  the  ranks  of  their 
supporters,  and  that  the  notion  that  it  has  been  removed  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  explanation  of  the  past  transactions  or  by  the  annexation  of 
Wei-hai-Wei  is  a  pure  delusion.  It  was  certainly  oonaiatent  with  the 
nature  of  the  facts  which  he  had  to  lay  before  us  that  Mr.  Balfour 
should  in  the  course  of  his  speech  pour  contempt  upon  the  opinions 
of  experts  as  invariably  confiicting.  For  the  precise  complaint 
which  many  of  us  who  have  been  most  eager  supporters  of  the 
present  Government  hitherto  are  inclined  to  make  is  that  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  by  foreign  diplomatists,  because^  , 
whilst  those  diplomatists  all  look  at  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  war  strength,  they  themselves  have  not  condescended  to  take  the^ 
•  *'Tbe  Military  Amateurs,"  Contemporaby  Review,  March  1898,  p.  335. 
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Ivice  of  either  sailors  or  soldiers,  and  therefore  have  throughout 
filled  to  uuderstand  the  objects  at  which  the  statesmen  with  whom  thejr 
had  to  deal  were  aiming.  For  the  same  reason  they  have  throughonc 
failed  to  see  in  what  cases  the  power  of  England  was  irresistible^  and 
where  therefore  they  had  no  occasion  to  put  forth  feeble  protests,  but 
could  boldly  and  definitely  say  **  No  !  "  I  don*t  write  now  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  past,  much  as  I  love  upon  occasion 
to  gnaw  a  bone*  Facts  are  just  now  too  serious  in  the  minds  of  us 
all  for  that.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  stop  the  process  which  is  now 
going  on  in  the  House  of  the  Whips  coming  round  with  bogus  stories, 
trying  to  frighten  us  like  a  pack  of  children  with  night-shirt  ghosts. 
I  was  standing  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  lobbies  with  several  other 
men,  discussing  some  of  the  ignominies  which  have  lately  been  heaped 
upon  ns,  when  one  of  the  Whips^  who  shall  be  nameless,  joined 
the  party,  and  in  substance  this  was  what  he  said  :  **  What  is  it  that 
you  fellows  want  ?  Are  you  ready  to  go  to  war  with  France  and 
Russia  at  the  same  time?  Do  you  know  that  Russia  has  300,000 
men  ready  at  once  to  throw  upon  the  frontiers  of  India  and  150,000 
to  throw  into  Manchuria  and  down  upon  Port  Arthur  ?  **  I  will  not 
sivear  to  his  figures,  for  he  was  evidently  a  little  vague  about  them 
himself.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  remembering  figures  not 
written  down ;  but  there  were  several  other  members  near  at  the  time, 
aud  I  am  sure  that  they  will  confirm  the  substance  of  my  report.  It 
may  be  that  the  Government  have  not  been  actually  workiag  upon 
such  imaginary  data  as  these  ;  but  then  what  an  absurdity  it  is  that 
we  should  be  hoodwinked  by  them  !  For  according  to  my  custom, 
what  I  did  was  this,  I  went  off  to  some  of  the  beat-informed  sailors 
and  soldiers  that  I  knew,  and  tried  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I  propose 
to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  CoNTEMPORilBY  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  undoubted  truth. 

First  of  all»  I  did  not  find  on  one  subject  at  least,  among  those  who 
were  worth  hearing,  any  of  that  discrepancy  of  opinion  of  which  Mr, 
Balfour  speaks.  The  sailors  absolutely  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  war 
with  France  at  the  present  time,  and  that  for  reasons  that  every  one 
can  understand.  A  German  writer  has  lately  given  a  veiy  graphic 
illustration  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  a 
form  in  which  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  their  proportionate  strength. 
It  was  copied  into  the  Sketch  of  April  6.  It  is  worth  looking  at, 
but  from  all  I  can  gather  from  those  who  were  present  with  the  several 
fleets  at  Crete,  and  when  the  ships  of  the  world  met  for  the  opening 
of  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  relative  efficiency  at  this  moment  of  the  navies 
is  not  adequately  represented  by  that  British  giant  standing  beside 
the  other  pigmies  by  which  the  German  endeavours  to  show  the 
personnel  of  the  different  naval  forces  nor  by  the  huge  ironclads  beside 
little  boats  by  which  he  portrays  the  relative  strength  in  ships.     From 
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^  *k4  /,//yir  >/f.^  •*.>«{  w,*.'.  ••>',».•;  ::.'a\  f*ir.Li*r  witi  tie  present  condition 
'/t  r^'i*'  */*'!  '/f  J  fHW'j,  '\),*ry  yr^rf:  eren  more  eznphatic  on  the  snb- 
;w»       ;  /f,ij/hi  ir»<fr,'/*»fiwi  wKit  th^ry  uld  pretty  well  tins: 

■  It.'t'  t.  hit*\,uiit'  v.h:jf  ("/<-/  M  Vrixt*t'J:  scAup  to  WAT  with  England  in 
I,.  )..J»  •,»  .  1./  «/^  ii-  i.jl,ji*t-  ;,»^,-,»  wJiicfi  r}i«;  l*i«fl  b«fn  bickering  With  a*5. 
I  ;.'■  ih*  ,i"  /'/li.  Iitii  .ni^f.  i)iir:H  ;*:•  r;I«r;iily  fi-  «]ayl]ght  that  the  whole  soul 
ij  Vfttt*  ).' iili.'i/il»i<l  in  lii'f  fiMiiv,  nri'l  that  she  in  hoping  to  seize  some 
•  .|r|>'if  I'liif.  fH«<fiM  hi  firr  tvnr  Willi  ('^tnutuuv.  Moi«over,  it  is  as  clear  as  can 
I.'  Mr'i  i)ii  M  i.  III!  I  hf/MfMHi:'.  ifi:t.-:  fif  hMjtJiiKrnt  that  iM  liecking  foF  a  chango 
mimI  l.'ii.l'i  mii/i  mHi  I  II  ill- •  I  If  ff  I.  Ml.     Auy  ill-Kucfew*  would  settle  the  (|uestioii. 

Afiiiin  I    11.  I  li fif    Hit.   Ill,  ;iMiiy  iinl«;hs  hlic  could  lirst  overcome  cur 

Ml  if  'llti  I'ffili  I'Mi'ii  kiinw  \oi  y  woll  (lint,  a  colH.sion  l)etween  the  two  navies 
Mriiiilil  Hill  itnly  I  iiiuil  ilifiiM(i<r,  Iml,  iiJimM  certainly  ex |K)Ke  some  hanky- 
|niiiIm  lnnliiiii'i  llcil  Inn  liimii  ^^mn^  mi  in  the  dockyards.  If  anything  of 
Mini  Itlml  li»i)i|iMii  •!,  if  uiiiilil  Im>  nut  nHTclytliiit  this  particular  (Jovernment 
wnnlil  fihi>  |ili«ii>liii(iiii(lini,  hut  lliiil  (lirni  would  l)0  an  outburst  of  socialism, 
fiilliiHfil  li)  11  ili'ii|Mili.iii,  \\  liiili  wniild  |iif>1ial)ly  U^gin  by  sending  M.  Hanotaux 
hihI  tiHifiii  In  Jiiiii   IhiiWnn.     'riinvfnro,  if  only  for"  the  sake  of  their  owik 
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imSf  the  French  statesmen  will  not  go  to  war  if  they  can  help  it^  especially 

irith  us.     FerhApa  it  is  well  to  have  things  unsettled  till  after  tlio  elections^ 

ecause  before  then  any  very  public  rebuff  might  force  the  unwilling  hancls 

'of  the  men  now  in  power ;  but  assuredly  it  would  take  much  to  drive  M, 

Hiiuotuujc  into  war.     He  calculates  simply  on  the  fact  that  the  mere  idea 

of  war  is  such  a  bogie  to  the  Cabinet  that  he  can  extract  whatever  he 

ll^Iea^es  out  of  England  without  the  least  risk  of  wai'.     Not  even  the  wish 

Ito  support  Russia  in  our  Far   East  would  make   France  actually  run  the 

Hhks  of  war  wnth  us.     IIow  could  Russia  save  her  from  any  of  these  con- 

e^juences  ?      France   has   been   greatly    disillusioned   about    the    Russian 

lullijince,  from  which  Ruf^sin  has  gained  everything  and  France  no  one  single 

Jnd vantage.     The  fact  is  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mind  of  the 

Pcountry." 

So  much  for  the  first  scaris  of  my  good  friend  the  Whip.  As  regards 
Russia*  I  knew  already — every  one  who  cared  to  remember  it  knew — 
that  when  the  Japanese  left  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  they  dis- 
mantled all  the  forts  and  removed  all  the  gnns.  Therefore,  it  was 
clear  that  KaBsia  must  rearm  them  by  sea.  It  dtd  not  take  long  to 
find  out  that  Russia  was  seeking  to  re-arm  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
by  means  of  her  volunteer  fleet  sent  round  from  Sebastopol  with  the 
guns  for  Port  Arthur  loaded  into  them  &s  ballast  That  was  a  risky 
businesE.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  declared  that  we  were  ready 
to  defend  the  **  open  door "  into  China  **  even  at  the  risk  of  war.'* 
Since  Lord  Charles  Baresford  succeeded  in  getting  tho  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Admiralty  put  upon  a  proper  footing  it  was 
notorious  that  the  movement  of  foreign  ships  was  everywhere  carefully 
w^atched.  Notice  had  duly  appeared  in  the  Times  as  early  as  1895 
that  Russia  was  endeavonring  to  procure  a  cession  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula,  with  Talienwan  as  the  terminus  of  her  railway  through 
Manchuria.  If  Russia  was  to  use  Port  Arthur  as  a  fortified  place 
the  armament  for  it  must  come  from  Europe*  Was  it  too  much  of  a 
riddle  for  any  one  in  the  Admiralty  Intelligence  Department  to  guess 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  ballast  of  those  volunteer  ships  ?  I  put  the 
common-sense  and  the  powers  of  reasoning  of  those  able  men  who 
have  been  selected  for  the  work   of  that   department   too   highly  to 

[believe  that.  I  do  not  actually  know  that  they  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  any  8us]>icions  of  what  was  going  out  in  thoee 
ships*  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  present  Government  take  steps  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  conclusions  at  which  their  two  Intelligence 
Departments  have  arrived.  But  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  data 
were  ample  to  afiord  such  suspicion  as  would  have  justified  as  in 
exercising  our  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  by  continually 
keeping  within  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  a  few  ships,  which  would 

f  have  stopped  the  clandestine  importation  of  that  precious  ballast. 

Looking  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  from  the  Russian  side,  consider 

,  how  dramatic  the  situation  was,  and  how  tense  must  have  been  the 

[anxiety  with  which^  in  the  Russian   Embassy  in  London  and  in  high 
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qnarters  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  progress  of  those  6hips»  with  their 
well-ooDcealed  ballast,  shadowed  throughout  their  voyage  by  English 
ship?,  mast  have  been  watched  !  Secrets  are  aotoriouBly  not  easily 
kept  in  Kosaia.  In  no  country  in  the  world  would  it  be  easy,  oon- 
Bidering  how  many  hands  must  be  engaged  in  loading  heavy  fortress 
artillery  upon  ships  obviously  not  requiring  them  for  their  own  use,  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  would  discover  what  was  going  on  in  the  port, 
who  might  either  himself  convey  knowledge  of  the  fact  to  England, 
or  in  his  cups  reveal  it  to  some  one  else  who  would.  In  Russia  they 
drink  deep,  and  no  one  knows  the  danger  better  than  Russian  states- 
men. In  any  case,  every  day  as  the  little  fleet  drew  nearer  to  the 
China  seas  it  must,  to  those  who  knew,  have  seemed  more  and  more 
impossible  that  there  should  be  no  one  in  London  who  would  guess 
the  secret,  even  if  it  had  not  been  revealed.  Moreover,  for  a  long 
time  it  must  have  looked  to  those  anxious  eyes  as  if  the  secret  had 
been  betrayed  or  guessed.  When  the  volunteer  fleet  arrived  in  Eastern 
waters  after  their  long  voyage,  several  ships  of  the  English  fleet  were 
actually  lying  in  Port  Arthur.  What  did  it  mean?  Evidently  the 
volunteer  fleet  could  not  fulfil  its  mission  till  the  situation  had  been 
cleared.  China  bad  given  no  assent  to  the  Russian  demands.  It  was 
obviously  unlawful  to  import  into  a  friendly  harbour  guns  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  a  dismantled  fortress  which  had  first  to  be  seized^ 
whether  China  wished  it  or  not,  in  order  that  her  assent  might  be 
afterwards  enforced,  British  Ministers  had  expressed  their  approval 
of  Russia  obtaining  an  open  port  for  commercial  purpoFes.  They  had 
not  at  all  agreed  to  Russia  seizing,  against  the  will  of  China,  a  fortress 
the  armament  for  which  had  long  since  been  despatched  by  sea.  All 
the  time  there  lay  the  British  ships,  which  could  sink  those  gallant 
little  volunteers  before  they  could  attempt  their  splendid  feat  of  pre- 
datory daring.  Would  the  English  fleet  do  m  or  not  if  manifest 
aggression  were  directed  against  an  empire  in  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  which  her  Majesty's  Ministry  had  professed  so  keen  an 
interest  ?  That  Ministry,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  most  truated 
members,  had  not  shrunk  from  usiug  laugoage  rare  in  diplomacy.  As 
Russia  purposed  to  clap  a  padlock  on  the  open  door,  and  to  retain  the 
keyj  would  those  words  apply  to  her  intended  action  ?  What  wonder 
that  under  these  circumstances  relations  between  the  two  Courts  became 
less  pleasant  than  beforei  that  official  newspapers  in  Russia  began  to 
Qse  language  of  irritation  against  England*  for  which  it  was  difficult 
to  account  from  any  facts  known  to  most  Eogliehmen,  and,  as  we  must 
now  suppose,  not  understood  by  her  JIajesty'a  Ministers !  The  fact 
was,  that  all  this  language  represented  a  condition  of  overstrained 
nerves.  During  the  two  or  three  years  throughout  the  course  of  which 
preparations  were  being  carried  on  for  the  great  couji^  Russia  had 
entirely  failed  to  deliver,  within  striking  distance  of  Port  Arthur  by 
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land,  any  respectable  force.  TKe  distaDcea  were  too  enormous,  and 
even  now  she  has,  as  far  as  I  can  learn^  only  contrived  to  get  some- 
where in  and  about  Mancharia  feeble  cadres  of  a  certain  number  of 
regiments^  aggregating  a  very  small  nnmber  of  men^  and  qaite  incapable 
of  plodding  their  way  through  the  deep  mud  of  Manchuria,  dragging 
with  them  guns,  food,  and  ammuuition  over  its  roadless  tracks.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Despair  was  almost  succeeding  to  irritation,  when 
suddenly  from  the  minds  of  patriotic  Kussians  the  dark  cloud  which 
had  hung  over  them  was  removed  by  news  of  unexpected  joy !  As 
Mr.  Balfour  well  said,  the  keys  of  China,  as  of  other  places^  are  kept 
in  London.  In  London  they  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Russian  I 
Two  distinguished  statesmen  had  met.  From  the  Russian  point  of 
view,  which  I  am  now  giving,  both  were  to  be  highly  commended*  Each 
in  the  conference  which  had  followed  had  obeyed  one  part  of  a  divine 
command.  One  had  spoken  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  The 
other  bad  acted  with  the  harmlessness  and  the  innocence  of  the 
dove, 

**  This  vehemence  of  attack  of  which  you  complain  in  the  Russian 
Press  is  most  unfortunate,"  had  said  the  Russian  Ambaseador.  **  We 
must,  of  course,  do  our  best  to  stop  it.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  which  you  have  done  eo  much 
to  secure,  should  be  thoroughly  restored.  Perhaps  you  would  do  a 
small  thing,  not  of  any  real  importance,  of  course,  which  would,  I 
thinkp  just  now  give  us  help  in  soothing  the  feelings  of  my  country- 
men. No  doubt  it  is  not  very  reasonable,  but  just  now  the  presence 
<»f  English  ships  at  Port  Arthur  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  which 
irritate  them.  Of  course  your  ships  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  there  ; 
but  as  the  Russian  fleet  has  gone  thither,  the  fact  that  English  ships 
have  followed  them  causes  remark,  and  might  easily  produce  some 
unfortunate  incident  between  sailors  of  two  nations,  both  of  which 
occasionally  partake  not  wisely  but  too  well." 

The  kind  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  at  once 
agreed  to  grant  so  trifling  a  favour.  Being  not  only  Foreign  Minister 
but  Premier  also,  he  sent  an  order  direct  to  the  Admiralty  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur  of  the  ships  that  had  gone  in 
there.  My  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  a  strong  and  very  patriotic 
body*  They  have  many  a  time  stood  out  stoutly  for  what  they  knew 
to  be  their  duty.  They  fully  realised  the  risk  in  this  case.  Perhaps 
they  had  even  known  or  guessed  why  the  withdrawal  was  demanded. 
At  all  events,  I  hear  on  very  good  authority  that  some  of  them  have 
said  that  if  the  withdrawal  had  been  demanded  by  the  Foreign  Office 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  have  insisted  upon  the  ques- 
tion being  referred  to  the  Premier  for  decision.  But  the  Premier 
himself  had  given  the  order.  There  was  no  possible  appeal  against  it, 
though  it  had  been  issued  without  consulting  them  and  against  their 
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jodgmeDt.  Then  followed  the  ctlaitrDpfae.  The  BoaBiAiifi  bad  no 
foroB  of  armed  men  ikmt  agminai  iBy  deoeot  toldiery  eocild  bsfe  eaplixred 
swsli  a  fortesv,  even  in  its  tbeo  cUte.  Up  to  tbia  date  Ctitua  had 
gtf«D  no  oooaent.  Two  tbooiaiid  men  at  mosi  were  available  for 
landing.  They  showed  tbe  direction  from  wbicb  tbey  fearod  ftltack 
bjr  promptlj  laying  down  ench  mine-fields  as  they  conld  outside  both 
Port  Arthor  and  Talienwan^  Then  they  marched  in  and,  witbotit 
orderfi  or  aathority  to  do  fio,  unlets  from  Li  Hung  Change  the  Chinese 
troops  marched  out.  Then  at  last,  but  not  before^  the  Dnhappy 
Emperor,  with,  it  is  said,  tears  in  bis  eyes,  agreed  to  -^  lease  **  what  had 
already  been  taken  from  him.  He  agreed  becansa  England,  whieb 
had  just  declared  her  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  China,  had 
abandoned  to  seizure  a  fortress  which,  except  by  eea,  conld  never  bsv© 
been  approached. 

Since  Yinen  stole  his  secret  from  Merlin  enrdy  never  has  adrant* 
age  been  so  promptly  taken  of  sucoesafnl  coaxing  by  any  one  as  then 
by  the  Kossian  Minister.  For  in  one  moment  he  pnt  forth  the  charm. 
Merlin  in  this  case  was  not  lost  **  to  life.'*  Whether  he  was  lost  to 
'^  nse,  and  name,  and  fame/'  the  fntnre  consequences  of  that  fateful 
oonTersation  may  jet  have  to  determine.  It  is  these  facts,  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  which  have  suddenly  shattered  that  faith  in  Lord 
Salisbury  as  a  Foreign  Minister^  which  has  made  us  bear  with  equani- 
mity the  perpetual  surrenders  to  the  French  of  which  so  graphic  an 
account  was  given  in  the  article  last  month  on  **  The  Failure  of  our 
Foreign  Policy.*'  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  matter  of  party  faith  with 
us  to  prove  against  our  better  judgment  that  each  of  these  surrenders 
was  either  inevitable  or  advantageous.  It  is  wonderful  what  one  can 
do  in  the  way  of  persuading  oneself  to  believe  what  one  wants  to 
believe.  Alwajs  one  has  Eolaced  an  uneasy  conscience  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  knew  more  than  we  did,  or  than  they 
could  venture  to  tell  us.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  Lord  Salisbury 
was  hoodwinked  because  he  did  not  know,  because  he  did  not  take 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  ascertaining  whst  the  real  meaning  of 
the  conceBsion  he  made  was.  What  we  now  fear  is  leet  he  should 
allow  himself  to  be  frightened  by  these  threats  of  Russian  aggression 
against  our  Indian  frontier.  It  is  dear  as  clear  csn  be  that  Russia 
will  not  quarrel  with  us  till  she  has  perfected  her  hold  upon  Port 
Arthur.  That  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  yet,  though  every  hour 
that  the  decision  is  delayed  makes  it  more  difficult  to  turn  her  out. 
As  yet  she  has  only  about  2000  men  in  Port  Arthur.  It  is  altogether 
within  our  power  to  prevent  her  from  increasing  those  numbers. 
Moreover,  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  heard  assigned  for  the  time  that 
she  will  require  to  arm  Port  Arthur,  even  decently,  is  six  months. 
That,  however,  was  given  me  by  an  infantry  general,  and  I  find  that 
artillerymen  accustomed  to  this  class  of  work  put  it  as  mucb  mom 
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nearly  two  years.  The  mine-field  defence  is  a  mere  eham,  designed 
to  frighten  a  Cabinet  that  does  not  condescend  to  consult  expert?. 
It  presents  no  terrors  to  a  navy  that  can  employ  torpedo-boats  and 
na^al  connter-mines  to  dear  the  way,  and  that  cannot  be  injnred  by 
mines  except  when  they  delay  ships  under  the  fire  of  guns,  which  here 
cannot  be  used  with  any  effect  for  many  a  long  day.  Under  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  send  car  ships  into 
Port  Arthur.  Russia  has  guaranteed  us  the  maintenance  of  our  rights 
auder  that  treaty.  Why  should  we  not  exercise  thorn  here  ?  Clearly 
the  laying  of  mine-fields,  plumped  down  the  moment  our  fleet  was 
outside  the  harbour  in  order  to  prevent  their  return,  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  bond' fide  meaning  of  this  pledge. 

Now  whilst  Russia  is  not  ready  to  meet  ns  in  these  waters,  now 
when  Japan  is  only  burning  to  be  let  slip  if  she  can  be  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  her  ships  from  Europe,  and  be  aided  by  some  support 
for  her  pecuniary  nocessities^  now  when  a  satisfactory  bargain  with 
Germany  ought  to  be  easily  struck — now  is  the  time  to  obtain  definite 
caneeasions  and  a  definite  uuderstanding  with  Russia.  All  this 
wrath  about  our  accepting  the  proposal  of  China  that  we  should 
occupy  Wei-hai-Wei  is  mere  bluff.  It  is  an  attempt  to  pursue  the 
same  game  that  has  been  so  successful  already ^ — the  scaring  of  nerve- 
less Ministers,  who  are  each  so  confident  in  their  capacity  to  command 
the  China,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Channel  fleets  that  they  some- 
times do  not  consult,  and  more  often  than  not  wholly  repudiate  the 
advice  of  their  ablest  admirals  on  purely  technical  questions  about 
which  they  at  least  ought  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  by  those  who 
know. 

By  Mr.  Curzon's  own  direct  confession  in  the  late  debate  they  have 
done  exactly  the  same  as  to  their  military  advisers.  Ue  made  a  very 
smart  I'arliamentary  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  by  saying,  *'  It  is  a 
little  unreasonable  that  almost  in  the  same  breath  that  he  is  accusing  us 
of  making  a  premature  decision  and  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  House,  he  should  ask  us  for  full  details  of  a  naval  and  military 
programme  ** — but  it  was  a  purely  academical  answer.  It  was  exactly 
in  tkat  fatal  manner  of  a  University  debating  society  from  which  Mr. 
Curz)n  has  never  yet  been  able  to  get  free.  Sir  Charles  Dilke'i* 
objection,  as  a  question  of  statesmanship,  holds  the  field,  and  neither 
was  nor  could  be  answered  in  the  debate*  According  to  Mr.  Curzon'd 
averment,  for  more  than  a  year  the  Government  have  had  before  them 
as  an  alternative  policy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China^ 
the  possibility,  at  least,  of  their  having  to  occupy  Wei*hai-Wei, 
We  know  that  for  at  least  three  years  the  preparations  for  the  seizure 
of  Port  Arthur  have  been  goiug  on ;  that  the  Government  had  ample 
warning  from  those  who  knew  tbree  full  years  ago  that  the  step  was 
in  contemplation.     Their  utter,  absolute  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
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all  '*  expertd  **  and  their  eelf-eatisfied  vanity  can  alone  account  for  the 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  they  did  not  from  that  time  forward  set  all 
the  agencies  they  had  at  their  disposal  to  work  to  procure  for  them  all 
the  means  of  information  that  were  neceasary.  Being  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Japanese,  who  were  in  occupation  of  Wei-hai-Wei, 
there  coald  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  obtain  from  them  exact 
particulars  and  plana  of  a  harbour  and  forfcresa  which  the  Japanese 
were  about  to  abandon.  With  a  hoge  and  docile  majority  at  their 
back,  faced  by  no  opposition,  with  the  country  intent  on  foreign 
policy,  eager  to  put  all  resources  at  their  command,  there  could  be  no 
excuse  if,  as  they  say,  they  thos  lacked  information,  why  they  should 
not  quietly,  and  without  specially  drawing  attention  to  it,  have 
rescinded  that  most  unfortunate  mistake  of  Lord  Randolph  Churcbiirs, 
the  abolition  of  the  vote  for  secret  service  money.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  fatal  shortness  of  money  for  such  purposes  may  have 
80  hampered  both  our  Intelligence  Departments  that  they  were  not 
able  to  furnish  the  Government  in  the  course  of  three  years  with 
exact  particulars  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison  that  would  be  required 
for  Wei-hai-Wei,  What  is  absolutely  impossible  and  incredible  is 
that  if  the  Ministers  had  not  done  this  thing,  confident  in  their  own 
omniscience  and  in  their  power  to  hoodwink  the  House^  they  would 
not  have  given  some  indication  of  the  necessary  increase  to  the  army 
involved  in  this  new  acquieition.  For  consider !  We  have  only  quite 
recently  had  it  carefully  explained  to  us  by  Mr,  Brodrick  that  the 
army  has  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  disproportion  which  the 
necesaitiea  of  our  foreign  policy  have  established  between  the  numbers 
abroad  and  those  at  home.  He  made  it  clear  that  in  order  to  put 
things  on  a  proper  footing,  and  to  save  us  from  the  **  squeezed  lemon" 
atage  at  home,  an  addition  of  about  twelve  battalions  was  properly 
necessary*  As  the  Government  did  not  see  their  way  to  raising  more 
than  three  battalions  this  year,  and  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
oflfer  an  addition  of  pay  of  more  than  about  a  penny  per  man,  we  were 
left  with  nine  battalions  short  of  what  we  ought  to  have.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  were  to  some  prodigious  extent  that  I  don't  remember 
short  of  garrison  artillery, 

I  have  heard  lately  that  all  our  coaling  stations  require  much 
larger  garrisons  than  have  yet  been  sent  out  to  them.  Having  these 
three  years  during  which  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  an  alternative,  one  year  duriDg  which  it  was  actually,  by  Mr, 
Carzon's  avowal,  serioosly  contemplated  os  at  least  a  possible  alfcema- 
tive,  surely  during  some  part  of  that  time  the  question  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  put  to  Mr.  Curzon,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  answer, 
might  have  been  submitted  to  their  military  advisera.  I  repeat  it 
now  because  as  soon  as  the  House  meets  after  Easter  it  is  imperative 
that  some  answer  to  it  should  be  given,      *'  In  view  of  the  great  difli- 
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Cttlty  which  was  experienced  in  keeping  up  our  garrisons  of  Malta 
aod  Gibrnltar,  were  they  going  to  add  a  great  fortress  at  an  infinitely 
greater  distance  from  this  country  to  their  garrisona  ?  "  "  If  it  waa 
intended  to  make  it  a  great  military  and  na7al  station,  what  was  the 
expense  which  wonld  be  inYolved?'*  Surely  some  approximate  esti- 
mate  ought  to  have  been  arrived  at  before,  not  after,  the  policy  was 
decided  od.  For  it  is  no  mere  question  of  cost.  The  Japanese  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  there  18,000  men.  If  we  are  to 
keep  any  such  namber,  that  would,  by  Mr*  Brodrick's  showing, 
involve  an  increase  to  the  army  of  GG,000  men  additional  to  the  num- 
ber which  he  has  already  explained  to  us  are  required  to  make  the  army 
as  it  is  work  with  proper  efficiency.  Moat  lucidly,  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  he  explained  to  us  that  we  required  an  equal  number 
of  men  added  to  the  army  at  home  for  all  that  were  added  to  the 
army  abroad.  Therefore,  if  18,000  men  are  required  for  Wei-hai-We*', 
18»000  men  must  also  be  added  to  the  home  army  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  feed  them,  or  else,  as  he  clearly  showed  us,  the  army  through* 
out  IB  broken  down  by  the  strain  on  the  home  forces  in  providing 
drafts.  Any  serious  deduction  from  this  force  must  mean  that  the 
forts  are  not  properly  manned,  and  that  it  will  be  no  equipoise  to  the 
strength  of  Kassia,  who  will  certainly  put  at  least  18,000  men  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  as  soon  as  she  can  get  them  there.  No 
doubt  our  garriEon  will,  in  fact,  be  much  less  than  this. 

We  invariably  at  great  risk  employ  numbers  of  troops  which  to 
a  foreign  general  would  £eem  ridiculously  small*  In  a  measure,  lo 
doubt,  our  command  of  the  sea  enables  us  to  do  this  much  more 
Eafely  than  any  one  else  can.  But  in  these  distant  regions  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  safe  to  leave  such  places  as  Ilong-kong  and  Wei-ha'- 
Wei  without  adequate  garrisons.  It  follows  as  a  logical  consequence 
that  an  addition  to  our  army  of  three  battalions,  which  might  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  as  an  instalment  before  these  events,  is  quite 
inadequate  now  that  we  have  to  provide  for  altogether  new  con- 
tkigencies.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  first  necessity  is  to  attract  as 
many  recruits  aa  posaible.  Personally  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
have  not  very  nearly  reached  the  maximum  annual  contingent  that 
our  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  can  furnish  ;  but  I  hear  from  all 
my  soldier  acquaintances  that  at  all  events  the  offer  which  has  at 
present  been  made  is  whoUy  inadequate.  The  original  proposal 
of  the  much  despised  military  advisers  of  the  Goverment  was,  as  is 
reported,  that  the  recruit  should  receive  Is,  3d,  a  day  and  the  formed 
soldier  Is,  Od.  That,  at  least,  wag  an  attractive  offer,  very  different 
from  what  the  soldiers  very  clearly  seem  to  understand  to  be  merely 
an  increase  of  barely  more  than  Id,  a  day.  Therefore,  before  the 
policy  of  taking  over  Wei*hai-Wei  was  adopted,  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  ought  to  have  been  called  on  to  report  how  the  step  would 
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affect  the  navy  and  army*  Evidently  from  Mr.  Curzons  state- 
ment no  soch  step  was  taken.  The  most  serious  element  in  the 
whole  of  the  melancholy  story  I  have  had  to  tell  is  the  evidence 
it  BuppHes  that  the  Government,  far  from  possessing  that  amonnt 
of  superior  knowledge  with  which  we  have  always  credited  them,  and 
becaose  of  which  we  have  blindly  tm&ted  them,  have  been  acting 
throughout  without  takiDg  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  getting 
advice  on  subjects  of  which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  Ap- 
parently because  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  ting,  the  one 
adviser  or  expert  on  whom  they  have  relied  has  been  Mr,  Carzon* 
He  travelled  in  Chiua  and  in  Russia  and  wrote  a  book  about  them* 
Therefore,  of  course  he  must  know.  Unfortunately  every  prediction 
to  which  Mr,  Curzon  committed  himself  has  been  utterly  falsified  by 
events.  He  assured  us  that  whatever  slight  successes  Japan  might 
in  the  first  instance  secure  in  fighting  against  CbiQa»  that  great 
slowly -moviog,  but  mighty,  Empire  would  in  the  long  run  completely 
overwhelm  her.  He  wrote  both  there  and  in  Russia  with  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  confident  assurance  and  certainty  of  personal  omni- 
science which  is  usually  only  seen  in  a  young  graduate  who  has  just 
taken  a  rather  good  degree,  A  hasty  glance  as  he  raced  through 
«uch  vast  areas  as  those  that  are  covered  by  Russia  and  by  China 
enabled  him  to  Eettle  every  question,  to  penetrate  into  the  minds  cf 
RuEsian  statesmrnj  to  gauge  the  social  condition  of  Euch  a  complex 
and  mysterious  people  as  the  Chinese.  Therefore,  he  needed  not  to 
study  the  works  of  those  who  had  devoted  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
profound  study  of  these  difficult  problems.  Therefore,  with  scorn  in 
his  tones  he  set  down  as  mere  folly  what  they  had  long  since  fore- 
told. Nothing  whatever  that  has  happened  was  not  exactly  fore- 
shadowed in  that  masterly  study  '*  Society  in  China/*  written  shortly 
before  the  war  by  that  greatest  of  Chinese  "  experts,'*  Dr.  Douglas* 
His  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  on  the  same  subject  had  given  all  the 
antecedent  circumstances  in  history  which  led  up  to  the  melancholy 
picture  of  feebleness,  shame,  and  misery  which  the  later  work  pre- 
sented. All  that,  however,  was  for  Mr.  Cuizon  rubbish  not  worth  his 
consideration.  Because  they  have  relied  upon  this  gentleman,  who  needs 
advice  from  no  one,  but  when  backed  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  party 
can  give  to  older  statesmen  just  such  answers  as  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
undergraduates  in  a  Union  debate,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  Russian  diplomatists,  bambocaled  by  French  statesmen^ 
and  nonplussed  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  China,  for  which  all  serious 
students  of  the  East  were  completely  prepared.  Contrast  the  marvellous 
success  which  has  attended  their  policy  when  they  have  trusted  to 
other  counsellors,  and  have  not  been  superior  to  taking  the  advice  of 
"experts,"  In  Egypt  they  have  gone  on  steadily  and  surely  from 
auGceas  to  saccesB,  hampered  only  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
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I  allowed  themselves  to  be  ballied  in  financial  matters  by  France,  In 
West  Africa*  after  all  the  annecessarj-  and  igaominions  concessions  of 
the  past,  for  which  they  were  by  no  means  only  or  chiefly  responsible, 
from  the  moment  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  obtained  a  free  hand  every- 
thing has  been  rapidly  improving.  He  did  not  talk  of  war,  but  he 
very  quietly  and  steadily  put  our  fighting  forces  there  into  an  effective 
condition,  until  now  even  on  land  we  are  not  afraid  to  speak  to  any 
one  in  the  gate.  The  necessity  which  is  obviously  upon  us  is  that 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  in  West  Africa  we  shall  do  for  our 

,  land  forces  generally.  We  must  seriously  examine  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  possible  war  our  position  in  China  and  elsewhere.  Russia  is 
not  occupying  Port  Arthur  in  order  to  *'  save  the  face  **  of  any  Govern- 
ment that  has  received  a  rebuff  and  wants  bo  look  successful.  She, 
as  rapidly  as  she  can,  will  make  it  into  a  powerful,  effectively  garri- 
floned  fortress  and  harbour.     If  Wei-hai-Wei  is  to  be  any  counter- 

I  poise  to  the  power  Russia  has  acquired  in  Northern  China,  wa  must 
make  it  as  least  as  effective  both  as  to  docks,  armament,  and  garrison. 
Can  we  do  it  ?  If  bo»  the  whole  effect  of  the  new  policy  upon  our 
army  in  general  must  be  taken  into  account,  Mr.  Brodrick's  exposi- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  the  different  parts  of  our  army  at  home 

\  und  abroad  interact  upon  one  another  was  too  lucid  to  be  entirely 

j  forgotten  by  the  House.  After  Easter  a  full  statement  must  be  laid 
before  us  of  the  means  by  which  the  additional  strength  which  will 
be  required  by  our  army  is  to  be  provided,  and  within  what  time. 
All  the  other  unanswered  points  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  question  must 
be  fairly  dealt  with.     Otherwise  it  wUl  be  manifest  that  the  occupa- 

t  tion  of  Wei-hai- Wei  was  a  mere  coujp  de  iMdire  designed  to  save  the 
fac«  of  a  Government  in  trouble*  not  an  addition  made  by  cautious 
statesmen  to  the  strength  of  the  I'mpire. 

Teabem,  M.R 


HEALTH   ON  THE   BICYCLE. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  liealth  of  the  people  o 
country  must  be  iafliieticed  one  way  or  the  other,  for  good  or 
for  bad,  by  the  almost  nniversal  craze  for  bicycliog  which  during  the 
last  few  years  has  become  the  fashion.  The  cult  of  the  bicycle  is  by 
no  loeans  new— it  has  had  its  votaries  for  now  about  thirty  years  ; 
but  while  the  high,  difficoltj  yet  withal  graceful  **  Ordinary"  machine 
held  sway,  both  sport  and  pastime  were  practically  confined  to  prac- 
tised athletes,  and  the  question  of  health  or  fitness  for  the  exercifid  in 
their  case  was  never  raised.  But  the  invention  in  the  first  place  of 
the  tricycle  and  of  the  low,  equal-wheeled  **  Safety,"  and  in  the  second 
of  the  pnenmatic  tyre,  changed  all  this,  and  has  brought  an  exercise 
both  fascinating  and  exhilarating  within  the  reach  of  all,  old  and 
young,  man,  woman,  and  child.  Of  courEe,  a  great  number  of  men 
who  have  recently  commenced  to  ride  are  either  those  who  in  their 
younger  days  were  given  to  some  form  or  other  of  athletic  exercise, 
or  else  are  now  at  school  or  nniversity  engaged  in  running,  rowing, 
cricket,  football,  or  other  competitive  sports,  and  so  do  not  suddenly, 
and  in  an  untrained  state,  commence  to  throw  an  unaccustomed  strain 
on  their  muECular  and  circulatory  systems.  But  these  experts  are  not 
the  only  recmits  to  the  new  army  of  cyclists.  Men  who  have  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  sedentary  occupations,  women  whose 
only  exercise  has  been  ''carriage,"  young  children,  and  old  people, 
have  with  one  accord  fallen  victims  to  the  fascinations  of  this  alluring 
form  of  locomotion.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  among  those 
in  this  second  category  there  must  be  many  on  whom  a  sadden 
increase  of  bodily  exertion  must  produce  a  great  effect,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  lay  down  such  rules  and  indicate  sucb  precau- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  inaure  that  the  change  in  their  habits 
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may  be  prodactive  of  good,  and  not  the  means  of  layiug  the  founda- 
tions of  disease  and  injary. 

There  are  few  exercises  or  sports  more  healthful  to  the  ordinary 
individual  than  bicycling  in  a  moderate  and  discreet  fashion,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  in  many  eases  of  fanctionat  ailments,  and 
even  in  some  of  organic  delicacy,  its  regulated  use  has  matenally 
aided  the  physician  in  his  efforts  to  restore  health.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  person  riding  a  bicycle  has  not  to  carry  his 
own  weight*  He  is  rolled  on  wheels,  and  only  has  to  propel  himself ; 
the  machine  carries  him.  A  simple  experiment  will  prove  the  truth 
of  this.  Let  any  one  carry  a  man  of  twelve  stone  weight  on  his  back 
for,  say,  one  hundred  yards,  and  afterwards  seat  him  on  a  tricycle  and 
push  him  over  the  same  course,  and  compare  the  amount  of  force 
needid  to  accomplish  the  distance.  He  will  find  that  a  finger-touch 
is  safficient  to  propel  both  man  and  machine,  while  very  considerable 
fatigue  results  from  carrying  him.  A  bicycle  ride,  therefore,  com- 
bines the  maximum  of  fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  with  the  minimum 
of  injurious  e0brt,  and  to  the  delicate  will  afford  exercise  without 
exhaustion,  and  to  the  strong  will  open  up  the  country  and  give 
access  to  places  which  otherwise  would  be  unattainable  to  those  not 
Wesfled  with  riding  horses. 

Granting,  then,  that  cycling  properly  regulated  ia  in  itself  a  ^good 
and  healthful  recreation^  it  is  well  to  examine  the  question,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  pitfalls  which,  in  its  pursuit,  should  be 
avoided,  and  give  any  hints  which  may  conduce  to  its  becoming  a 
healthful  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  amusement. 

First  of  all,  to  take  the  case  of  persons  who  are  sound  and  well. 
At  what  age  may  a  child  commence  to  ride  ?  At  what  age  should  a 
man  decide  that  the  time  is  past  for  him  to  learn  ?  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  seven  years  is  quite  the  earliest  age  at 
which  a  boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to  mount  a  cycle,  and  even 
then  great  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  machine  is  in  every  way 
fitted  to  the  child.  The  reach  must  be  carefully  adjusted  according 
to  the  length  of  leg ;  the  saddle  must  be  accurately  adapted  to  the 
rider ;  the  crank  should  not  be  too  long,  four  to  five  inches  is  quite 
sufficient  for  a  child  of  such  an  age ;  and  the  gear  should  not  exceed 
fifty-two  inches*  Young  growing  tissues  are  easily  distortedi  and 
therefore  it  is  most  important  to  see  that  the  handle-bar  is  raised  to 
such  a  height  that  the  rider  can  easily  sit  quite  upright.  If  it  were  too 
low  and  the  handles  set  too  far  forward,  the  child  would  adopt  the 
angainly  **  scorcher  "  attitude,  and  a  permanently  humped  spine  would 
be  the  result.  Then  when  he  is  properly  mounted  and  the  machine 
rightly  adjusted  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  too  much.  Excessive 
distance  is  bad,  excessive  speed  is  worse,  and  excessive  hill-riding  is 
worst.     It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  in  milee  and  furlongs  how  far 
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each  particular  boy  or  girl  may  ride.  The  capacity  of  each  for  acti?e" 
e;cercifie  differi,  and  each  by  practice  will  become  capable  of  doing 
more.  If  after  any  ride  the  child  is  found  to  refuse  his  food,  and  !<► 
be  feverish,  re&tle&s^  and  sleepless  at  night  and  thirsty  the  next  day, 
it  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign  that  he  has  done  too  mocb,  and  sncb 
OTer-exertion  pei-sisted  in  mnsit  lead  to  disaster.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
on  returning  home  the  young  cyclist  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  is 
bright  and  lively  the  next  day,  then  the  ride  has  not  been  pushed  too 
far,  and  has  done  him  good  and  not  harm. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a  man  is  too  old  to  commence  to  ride- 
Same  men  of  advanced  years  have  all  their  life  long  been  used  to 
regular  athletic  exercise,  and  in  consequence  come  to  any  new  form  of 
bodily  exertion  with  heart  and  muscles  well  prepared,  and  long 
experience  teaches  them  how  much  or  how  little  they  can  do  without 
injury.  Of  such  was  the  late  Major  Knox  Holmes,  who,  an  athlete 
from  his  youth  upwards^  at  the  age  of  about  seventy- four  years 
exchanged  his  arm-chair  and  chronic  rheumatism  for  a  tricycle,  and 
died  of  influenza  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  having  the  year  before  bis 
death  ridden  over  one  hundred  miles  in  the  day  on  the  great  North  Koad. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of  men  who,  having  passed  the 
allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  have  learned  to  cycle,  and 
are  still  living  instances  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  therefrom.  But 
o!d  arteries  are  inelastic^  old  muscles  are  brittle,  and  any  veteran  who 
has  passed  a  sedentary  existence  should  count  well  the  cost  before  he 
risks  the  chances  of  over-strain  which  might  easily  ensue  on  his 
attemptiug  a  new  and  unaccustomed  pastime  for  the  first  time  in  his 
old  age. 

This  w*arning  applies  with  double  force  to  women — as  thoee  v.  ho 
have  at  the  present  time  attained  a  mature  age,  passed  their  youth  in 
the  days  when  the  only  exercise  considered  *' ladylike'*  was  dancing 
or  a  mild  walk,  and  who  consequently  are  quite  unprepared  to  sud* 
denly  change  their  habits.  No  old  man  or  elderly  woman  should, 
uuder  any  circumstances,  commence  to  cycle  unless  passed  sound,  and 
eren  then  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  never  to  venture  beyond 
the  bounds  of  extreme  moderation*  Thoee,  however,  who  are  already 
expert  cyclists  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  being  able  to  con- 
tinue their  riding  through  a  green  old  age,  and  to  reap  health  and 
leugth  of  days  from  their  habits  of  regular  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  asked  is  whether  persons  who 
are  physically  unsound  may  cycle;  and  if  they  may,  how  much 
should  they  be  allowed  to  do  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss  this 
thoroughly,  except  in  the  pages  of  a  purely  medical  work  ;  bat  a 
broad  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  no  one  who  is  unsound  or  delicate 
should  commence  to  cycle,  except  under  the  advice  of  a  competent 
physician*     There  are  some  ailments  in  which  cycling,  properly  regu- 
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lated,  acts  like  a  charm  in  restoring  health;  there  are  others  in 
which  to  moant  a  bicycle  would  be  simple  suicide.  It  doea  most 
good  in  functional  diseases,  and  in  euch  as  arise  from  insufficient 
exercise.  It  prevents  and  as&ists  in  the  cure  of  such  ailmente  as 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  few  regular  cyclists  are  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion* In  the  bloodie^&ness  of  yoang  girls  it  sometimes  does  more 
good  than  pints  of  iron  drops,  though  in  such  cases  moderation  is 
most  essential  until  the  heart  is  well  drilled  in  its  new  work,  and  very 
few  instances  of  pure  *'  nervousness  *'  survive  a  regular  course  of 
bicycle  rides.  Its  use  is  not  so  apparent  when  there  is  organic 
mischief  and  change  of  structure  in  any  organ,  though  sometimes  it 
is  used  as  a  palliative,  and  enables  the  sufiferer  to  take  that  exercise 
which  is  good  for  his  general  health,  and  which  he  could  not  manage 
on  his  feet  No  person,  however,  with  any  organic  disease,  especially 
if  the  heart  be  afifected,  should  attempt  to  cycle,  except  under  the 
direct  orders  of  his  phy&idan. 

When  it  is  decided  that  it  is  right  and  wise  for  a  person  to  com- 
mence riding,  a  most  important  question  is  the  distance  he  should 
cover  and  the  pace  at  which  he  should  cover  it.  From  what  has  been 
written  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  to  this  depends  entirely 
on  the  physique  and  condition  of  the  rider.  Because  Cordang,  an 
exceptional  athlete,  trained  to  the  hour  and  perfectly  paced,  can 
compass  over  600  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a  cement  track,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  delicate  girl  or  weak  man  can  ride  fifty  mUes 
in  the  same  time  on  a  country  road.  In  all  probability,  were  they  to 
attempt  it,  they  would  be  more  harmed  by  their  exertions  and  more 
exhausted  at  the  finish  than  the  experienced  profesisional  was  after 
racing  over  twelve  times  the  distance*  Each  novice,  commencing  to 
ride,  must  feel  his  or  her  way  gingerly ;  condition  will  come  with 
practice,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  wilt  be  possible  to  accomplish  a  distance 
at  a  speed  which  seemed  quite  impossible  when  viewed  through  the 
glasses  of  inexperience  and  unfitness.  But,  even  when  in  condition, 
to  the  ordinary  rider  moileration,  both  in  pace  and  mUeage,  should  be 
the  watchword.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  "  over-do  *'  it  cycling.  The 
exercise  is  so  easy  and  the  exertion  seems  so  slight  that  much  mischief 
has  been  done  to  many,  especially  women,  who,  tempted  by  a  leading 
wind  and  favourable  gradients,  have  exceeded  their  usual  distance 
riding  away  from  home,  and,  on  retumiog,  have  found  that  the 
adverse  conditions  of  wind  and  hill  entail  a  struggle  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  may  leave  its  mark  on  their  oonstitutions  for  years.  The 
old  hand,  especially  when  not  quite  fit,  carefully  arranges  his  rid©  so 
that  he  has  the  difficulties  to  coutend  with  when  fresh,  and  takes  the 
help  of  the  breeze  and  formation  of  the  country  to  bring  him  home 
without  undue  exertion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  know  if  any  ride  has  overtaxed  the  strength  and 
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caused   over -fatigue.      Under  soch  circumBtances  ibe  rider   will   be 
anable  to  eat,  he  will  be  thirsty,  hot,  restless,  and  feverish  at  night| 
and  quite  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  next  day  will  snflEer  from  Weitude 
and  a  distinct  disinclination  for  any  form  of  exertion.     If  a  reat  ba^J 
taken,  these  symptoms  of  *'  fatigue  fever"  will  rapidly  subside  ;  bat  i^^H 
they  be  disregarded,  and  the  offence  repeated,  nature  will  step  io   la  ^^ 
^xact  the  penalty  dae  to  her  outraged  laws. 

For  the  great  majority  of  cyclists  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that  tlis 
bicycle  is  a  better  machine  than  the  tricycle.  It  has  the  advantage 
in  weight  and  ease  of  propnlaion,  and  can  be  used  more  easily  when 
the  road  ib  bad,  because  it  is  a  ^*  one-track  "  machine^  and  can  pick  ii 
way  along  any  smooth  portion  of  the  highway ;  whereas  the  tricycli 
requires  three  tracks,  one  for  each  of  its  wheels.  In  case  of  accident 
also  the  bicycle  is  the  safer,  as  it  is  possible  to  jnmp  clear  when  it  ia 
impossible  to  avoid  the  danger ;  while  the  tricycle  rider,  especially  if 
of  the  female  sex,  ia  wedged  in  between  the  seat- pillar  behind  and 
the  handle-bar  in  front,  and  has  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  machine. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  bicycle  are  the  tendency  tD  *'  side-slip  "  in 
greasy  mud,  the  difficulty  in  mounting  and  dismounting,  which  require 
a  certain  amount  of  agility  in  the  rider,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires 
a  trick-rider  to  remain  seated  when  not  in  motion.  For  ladies  with 
a  tendency  to  cMhonpoint  a  well-built  tricycle  is  decidedly  the  mora  ^J 
^acefnl  steed.  ^H 

With  regard  to  the  saddle,  each  person  must  sait  himself.  There  ^ 
are  dozens  of  good  patterns  on  the  market^  but,  as  it  has  been  well 
said,  ''  one  man*B  saddle  is  another  man's  blisters."  It  is  most  necos- 
eary  to  be  carefal  about  the  adjustment  and  position  of  the  saddle ;  if 
too  high  or  too  low  it  cannot  be  comfortable,  even  if  the  pressure  in 
the  wrong  places  ia  not  injurious.  It  should  be  placed  just  m  high 
that  when  the  rider  is  sitting  at  ease  and  upright  he  can  touch  the 
pedal  with  his  heel  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  point.  This  will  give  him 
perfect  command  over  the  machine,  and  allow  him  to  use  his  ankles 
in  pedalling  to  the  best  advantage.  Riders,  especially  ladies,  are 
inclined  to  transgress  this  rule  for  two  reasons.  The  first  ie,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  mount  the  cycle  if  the  saddle  be  placed  too  low ; 
the  second  is,  that  persons  of  short  stature  look  more  elegant  and 
graceful  if  their  seat  is  raised  to  such  a  height  that  they  can  only 
jnst  touch  the  pedal  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  when  extended.  Either 
error  is  injurious.  If  the  saddle  be  too  low,  it  is  impossible  to  use 
the  full  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  as  the  knee  must  always  be 
kept  benti  and  so  they  have  to  act  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because  the 
force  has  to  be  applied  by  a  pull  rather  than  by  a  push  ;  sitting  in  such 
a  cramped  and  doubled-up  position,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
any  use  of  the  weight  of  the  body  as  an  agent  of  propulsion,  and  so 
the  rider  has  to  depend  entirely  on  his  muscnlar  eQUrts  to  drive  the 
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macLine,  and  they,  handicapped  by  his  incorrect  position,  are  freqnentlj 
at  fault,  especially  when  climbing  a  hill.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
machine  bailfc  with  a  low  frame,  or  to  carefally  cnltlvate  the  art  of 
mounting,  than  to  struggle  on  with  the  saddle  some  inches  too  low. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reach  13  set  too  long,  it  is  positively 
injurious  to  the  rider.  He  (or  it  is  generally  a  *'shd*')  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  stone  or  rough  place  in  the  road,  and  is  quite  unable 
to  humour  the  bicycle  over  rats  or  bumps  by  distributing  the  weight 
between  handles,  pedals,  and  saddle,  and  is  consequently  tossed  alx>ut 
as  if  riding  on  a  rail,  while  the  position  is  unsteady  and  a  great  deal 
of  injurious  pressure  is  exercised  where  it  will  do  most  harm.  At  th© 
same  time,  the  danger  of  side-slip  and  of  losing  control  of  the  bicycle 
in  an  emergency  is  doubled,  as  the  guiding  power  of  the  feet  on  the 
pedals  is  lost  for  about  half  the  stroke  and  the  ankle-action  is  much 
impaired.  If  any  cycling  beyond  mere  park-ridiog  be  contemplated, 
it  is  better  by  far  to  sacrifice  a  little  appearance  to  safety  aud  comfort, 
and  shorten  the  reach  according  to  the  rule  given  above.  Each 
different  person,  according  to  his  length  of  limb,  will  probably  require 
the  peak  of  the  saddle  to  be  in  a  different  position  with  regard  to  the 
crank-axle.  Experience  will  alone  determine  this,  bub  for  the  majority 
it  will  be  found  that  if  a  plumb-line  be  dropped  from  the  peak  and 
fall  about  four  or  five  inches  behind  the  crank  axle,  the  most  suitable 
place  will  have  been  discovered.  Some  are  able  to  do  better  with  a 
more  forward,  some  with  a  more  backward  position,  but  in  either  case 
extremes  should  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  shape  of  the  saddle,  it  ahoold  be  suffi- 
ciently broad  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the  rider  sitting  fairly  and 
squarely  upon  it,  and  using  for  that  purpose  his  ischial  tuberosities, 
the  bones  intended  by  nature  to  support  the  weight  of  the  sitting 
body.  Most  persons  prefer  some  sort  of  a  peak,  as  it  gives  a  sense  of 
security  in  descending  hills,  and  also  assists  them  in  guiding  the* 
cycle.  The  saddle  should  be  most  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  this 
peak  shall  cause  no  undue  pressure  anywhere,  and  when  the  right 
angle  is  found,  the  nuts  should  be  firmly  fixed,  and  never  moved. 
There  are  numerous  patented  arrangements,  all  intended  to  produce- 
the  great  cycling  desideratum — a  perfect  saddle;  each  rider  must 
discover  that  which  is  perfect  for  himself.  But  it  is  essential,  what- 
ever be  the  shape  of  the  saddle,  that  the  ppriogs  be  adapted  to  the 
weight  of  him  who  sits  thereon.  ^Springs  for  a  fourteen-stone  man 
are  absurd  for  a  nine-stone  girl.  For  a  novice,  rubber  or  felt  pedals 
are  best ;  for  an  expert,  rat-trap.  For  these  last  a  special  pair  of 
ahoes  should  be  kept,  and  if  vibration,  causiug  numbness  of  the  feet^ 
be  complained  of,  it  is  well  to  have  the  soles  made  of  a  sheet  of  rubber 
fixed  between  two  layers  of  leather.  To  both  sexes,  when  cycling, 
oertain  rules  as  to  dress  are  common.     All  underclothing  should  be  of 
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wool,  5with  a  thickDess  regulated  according  to  the  temperature  ;  Eboes 
always ;  boots  never  should  be  worn ;  and  no  garment  should  be  at 
all  tight.  For  men  little  more  need  be  eaicl*  GolSng  or  shootiog 
costume,  with  rather  thinner  stockings,  suits  every  cycling  require- 
ment^ it  being  understood  that  knickerbockers  are  far  preferable  to 
troosers.  For  women  the  skirt  should  be  well  cut  and  not  toa  lai^ 
round  the  hem ;  three  yards  will  be  foond  sufficient,  and  it  Bhoald 
clear  the  ground  by  about  four  inches  when  the  wearer  is  not  on  her 
machine.  Knickerbockers  should  tako  the  place  of  the  petticoat,  aod 
thin  woollen  stockings  should  be  worn  by  those  who  mean  to  rid© 
more  than  a  mile  or  two*  Some  women  are  disposed  to  discard  the 
skirt  when  cycling,  on  the  ground  that  "  rational  dress''  is  both  more 
convenient  and  safer,  as  well  as  allowing  a  diamond-framed  machine 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  more  cumbrous  drop-framed  ladies*  bicycle. 
In  these  contentions  they  are  nndoabtedly  right,  but,  beyond  the 
proto-martyra  and  pioneers  of  the  movement,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  many  women,  in  this  country  at  least,  will  adopt  the  new  fashion^ 
as,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  necessary  to  prove  the  rule,  the  all- 
powerful  looking-glass  forbids.  It  is  as  well  for  ladies  riding  in  the 
early  spring  and  winter,  or  who  are  likely  to  return  against  a  wind  or 
after  dark,  to  carry  an  extra  wrap.  It  may  save  many  a  chill.  Very 
little  beyond  common  sense  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  proper  diet  for 
cycling.  Whatever  the  rider  may  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  has 
found  to  suit  him,  is  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  vegetarian,  a 
teetotaler,  an  excessive  meat- eater,  or  large  consumer  of  alcohol,  to 
excel  on  the  cycle*  Nature  and  experience  point  out  that  a  simple 
mixed  diet  is  be&t  for  man,  and  simple  regular  meals  are  beat  for  the 
man  who  cycles.  It  is  unwise  for  any  one  to  start  riding  directly 
after  food,  and  stimulants  between  meals,  even  in  case  of  fatigue,  must 
be  bad.  Their  effect  soon  passes  off,  and  the  reaction  leaves  the  rider 
worse  than  he  was  before. 

So  long  aa  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  may  be  taken  as 
absolutely  certain  that  racing  and  speed  competitions  will  find  favour 
among  the  young,  and  that  not  only  the  yoang,  but  those  even  of 
more  mature  years,  will  be  tempted  to  descend  into  the  arena  and 
test  their  speed  and  stamina  against  their  fellows.  For  years  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  racing,  either  on  foot,  in  boate, 
or  on  cycles,  is  dangerous  to  health,  or  whether  it  may  be  indolged 
in  with  impunity,  and  be  expected  to  improve  rather  than  damage 
the  physical  condition  of  its  votaries.  The  last  five- and- thirty  years 
have  witnessed  a  great  athletic  revival,  which  has  spread  downwards 
to  all  ranks  of  the  community,  and  in  the  present  day  the  number  of 
young  men  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations  and  avocations,  who 
take  part  in  hard  competitive  exercises  such  as  footbal)|  rowing,  cross* 
country  running,  short  and  long  distance  walking,  runniog,  and  cycle 
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facing,  19  aimply  legion :  and,  if  the  after-effects  of  all  thifl  athletic 
btrain  be  as  bad  as  some  pessimists  delight  to  paiot  them,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  general  health  of  the  commnaity  mast  show  a  marked 
and  increasing  deterioration  ag  a  result.  Studying  this  question  from 
an  active  experience  of  over  thirty  years,  it  appears  that,  if  no  harm 
is  to  be  done  to  the  individnal,  and  through  him  to  the  commnoity, 
by  indulging  in  the  practice  of  this  athleticism,  the  love  of  which  is 
inherent  in  the  human  race,  two  stringent  rules  should  be  laid  down : 
the  one^  that  no  person  should  take  part  in  any  competition  unlei^a 
he  be  properly  trained  and  fit;  the  other,  that  no  person  organically 
unsound  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  commence 
training.  It  is  impossible  that  an  untrained  man  can  pass  through 
tho  ordeal  of  a  fast  and  keenly  contested  race  without  throwing  such 
a  stress  upon  his  heart,  luogs,  and  muscular  system  that  some  miBchtef 
must  be  done,  and  some  organ,  weaker  perhaps  than  its  fellows, 
recei\e  a  strain  which ,  though  perhaps  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  is 
painfully  apparent  later  on,  and  may  wreck  a  whole  lifetime  with  the 
curse  of  chronic  ill -health.  This  danger  is  more  real  to  the  old  hand, 
who  may  be  tempted  to  compete  when  out  of  condition,  than  to  the 
novice  who  has  no  experience  of  the  race-path.  The  one  knows 
exactly  how  to  make  the  moat  of  himself,  and  his  nervous  system, 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  many  previous  contests,  enables  him  to 
overtax  his  airength^  and  goads  him  on  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
exhaustioD.  The  other  is  unskilled  ;  his  nen  ous  energy  is  misapplied, 
and,  though  his  pluck  may  equal  that  of  the  more  skilled  performer, 
nature  steps  in  before  he  can  do  himself  much  real  injury  and  compels 
him  to  cease  from  bis  ill-advised  efforts.  That  any  one  whose  organs 
are  unsound  should  not  be  encouraged  to  subject  them  to  the  trials 
and  labours  of  that  sort  of  preparation  which  is  necessary  in  the 
present  day  before  it  is  possible  to  excel  on  the  raoe-track  must  be  clear 
to  every  one  who  takes  the  trpuble  to  consider  the  matter.  No  young 
man  whose  heart,  lungs,  or  joints  are  in  any  way  diseased  can  hope 
to  do  more  than  jog  on  through  life.  Cracked  plates  are  not  used  to 
build  a  wardship,  and  gans  with  flaws  are  condemned*  Such  persons 
can  be  very  useful  members  of  society,  but  they  are  not  fitted  for  the 
tierce  joy  of  contest.  The  weak  spot  must  under  such  circumstances 
be  found  out»  and  the  greater  their  pluck  and  determination  the  worse 
will  be  their  ultimate  fate.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  above 
that  all  men  organically  unsound  are  to  be  prohibited  from  every  form 
of  bodily  exercise.  Moderate  and  proper  use  of  their  limbs  will  be 
beneficial,  and  many  a  wise  physician  will  order  them  exercise,  and  so 
direct  it  that  it  wUl  lighten  their  burden  and  sweeten  their  days. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  quiet  potter  on  a  bicycle  and 
a  well-fought-out  race.  A  bruised  reed  may  accomplish  the  one 
nnharmed,  but  break  on  attemptbg  the  other. 
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When  il  is  decided  that  a  young  man  is  fit  to  go  into  training,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  train  with  care.  The  object  of  propor  trainings 
is  to  bring  the  body  to  the  highest  perfection  in  health  and  eflBciencj, 
and  this  process  mnst  be  accomplished  gradually  ;  and  pains  mnst  be 
taken  not  to  overdo  the  wcMrk,  bat  by  degrees  fit  and  accustom  each 
organ  to  the  extra  strain  which  will  be  laid  npon  it,  and  boDd  np  the 
whole  system  to  withstand  snch  strain  without  sustaining  injury.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  in  a  short  paper  any  more  than  the  most 
general  rules  which  should  be  observed  to  attain  this  end.  Each  man 
trains  diflferently,  and  must  be  humoured  accordingly.  Common-sense 
and  moderation  are  the  best  trainers,  and  regularity  in  sleep,  food  and 
exercise  is  the  best  regimen*  It  is  wonderful  what  feats  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  sound  athlete,  when  properly  fit,  without  any 
apparent  harm.  The  competitors  in  many  twenty-four  hours*  racee 
and  record  feats  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent  observers 
and  fimnd  perfectly  healthy  and  but  little  exhausted  by  their  ardnoos 
labours.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  say  with  certainty  how  these 
long-distance  races  will  affect  the  future  health  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  them ;  suffice  it  to  state  that  at  present  they  show  no 
signs  of  unsoundness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  races  of  a 
duration  of  six  days,  such  as  have  recently  been  held  in  America, 
except  unhesitatingly  to  condemn  them.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the 
National  Cyclists  Union  will  never  permit  any  such  exhibiticm  to  take 
place  in  England  under  its  rules.  For  the  sound,  moderate  racmg, 
after  proper  training,  is  good,  and  many  a  man  owes  to  his  athletic 
career  improved  health  and  physique,  as  well  as  habits  of  temperance 
and  self-denial,  which,  necessary  for  success  on  the  path,  have  influ- 
enced the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  For  the  unsound,  racing  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  many  a  useful  career  has  been  cut  short  in 
the  pitfall  of  athletic  ambition. 

Cyclists  should  take  heart ;  their  pastime  is  healthful  and  pleasing, 
and,  though  it  is  poBsible  for  any  one  to  do  himself  harm  by  over- 
riding, it  is  not  the  only  sport  which  has  this  failing ;  men,  and 
women  too,  have  over-walked,  over-run,  over-dimbed,  and  over-rowed, 
and  bat  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it.  Cycling,  for  the  many,  is 
a  new  sport,  and  we  live  in  the  days  of  evening  papers,  and  at  present 
every  accident  and  every  injury  which  in  any  way  can  be  attributed 
to  it  is  commented  and  enlarged  upon  more  than  its  merits  deserve. 
The  bicycle-face,  the  bicycle- hand,  the  bicycle-foot  are  myths,  and 
even  ''kyphosis  bicyclistarum "  need  but  provoke  a  smiley  provided 
only  that  the  reader  observe  the  good  old  cycling  rule :  ''  Sit  easily 
upright,  and  keep  your  eyes  well  in  front  of  you." 

E.  B.  Turner. 


THE  WANING  OF  EVANGELICALISM. 


*'TMa  c&rthljr  mooo,  the  diarchy  balb 
her  (nlla  and  waniDgs  and  Bometimos  Iict 
ecHpses."— Bp.  Hall. 


TIIE  first  note  of  the  E^ftDgelical  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ig  a  recall  to  reality*  From  one  practically  without  the  Englieh 
Churches  came  an  appeal  to  all  who  professed  and  called  themselves 
Christians  to  giv^e  np  playing  at  religion,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  reality. 
The  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival  of  the  effect  of  Law^s 
'*  Serious  Call  "  upon  them  was  probably  expresBed  by  Charles  Wesley 
when  he  told  Law  that  he  had  been  the  schoolmaster  who  brought 
him  to  Christ  And  its  inSuence  pursued  them,  giving  its  own 
character  to  their  movement.  Whatever  its  theological  shortcomiDgf, 
**  The  Serioas  Call  "  is  Methodistic  throughout. 

And»  just  as  Law's  unity  with  Methodism  can  only  be  denied  on 
formal  grounds,  so  it  is  with  the  unity  which  exists  between  the 
Methodist  revival  and  the  Evangelical  movement.  The  EvangeHcats, 
strictly  so-called,  were  not  Methodists,  but  the  doctrine  they  preached 
was  essentially  the  same. 

And  again,  to  confine  the  term  Evangelicalism  to  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  h  to  render  it  impossible  to  attain  any  just 
conception  of  the  place  of  Evangelicalism  in  Christian  history  or  in 
that  of  tbis  country.  The  characteristic  of  both  the  Evangelical 
movement  and  the  Methodist  revival  was  a  doctrine  which  called 
forth  the  religious  life  of  men,  and  thst  not  only  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  in  every  denomination,  and  outside  of  them  aU. 
Evangelicalism  must,  therefore,  be  understood  as  covering  all  that 
resulted  from  the  workings  of  the  religious  revival  of  the  last  century^ 
whether  in  the  Established  Church  or  beyond  its  pale. 

The  doctrines  Evangelicalism  chiefly  dwelt  upon^ — the  fall  of  man, 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  not  only  on  behalf  of  man,  but  in   place  of 
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man ;  grace  the  Eole  origioatiog  cause  of  man's  salvation ;  justifica- 
tion by  faith  the  sole  instrnmental  canse  ;  the  need  of  a  new  birth» 
and  of  the  constant  and  sustaining  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit — were 
all  imbedded  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  and  in 
the  Nonconformist  standards  of  theology.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
revivalists  was  that  they  took  these  doctrines  seriously,  believing  in 
them  and  acting  upon  them.  It  was  this  living  fsdth  which  was  so 
contagious :  its  possession  outweighed  all  their  defects  and  limitationp. 
Prophesying  to  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  breath  began  to  enter  into  some 
of  them ;  why  Ezekiel's^  famous  vision  was  not  realised  it  will  farther 
on  be  my  object  to  show.  But  the  vast  and  important  character  of 
the  Evangelical  revival  no  one  can  doubt. 

The  course  of  the  movement  was  marked,  as  all  such  movements 
have  been,  not  only  by  the  anger  of  Churches  that  did  not  like  being 
awakened,  but  also  by  the  joy  of  its  disciples*  This  waF,  no  doubt, 
more  manifest  among  the  Celtic  portions  of  the  populations,  but  the  lees 
demonstrative  experienced  an  unwonted  glow  of  happiness  from  being 
brought  personally  into  union  with  the  centre  and  source  of  things. 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  the  Evangelical  movement  commenced 
has  characterised  it  throughout.  From  time  to  time  the  wave  of 
spiritual  emotion  which  then  ran  through  certain  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  recurred  with  more  or  less  power  and,  at  one 
lime  at  least,  to  quite  as  wide  a  degree.  The  names  of  the  Haldanes, 
of  Finney  and  Asa  Mahan,  and  of  Moody  and  Sankey  recall  snch 
periods.  The  last,  which  those  who  can  look  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century  well  remember,  was  thoroughly  typical  of  Evangelicalism  at 
its  highest  point  of  spiritual  enthusiasm.  At  Birmingham  the  num- 
bers attending  the  meetings  reached  in  one  week  to  156,000.  For 
five  months  during  the  summer  of  1875  there  were  congregations  of 
from  15,000  to  18,000  people  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  Islington. 
The  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  American  evangelist  extended  to 
all  classes.  While  the  noonday  prayer  meeting  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatie  in  the  Haymarket  was  attended  by  the  aristocracy,  and  even 
royalty,  the  meetings  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield  were 
thronged  by  the  people.  Moody,  standing  upon  a  tomb  in  the  parish 
churchyard  of  Sheffield^  with  an  audience  exceeding  any  of  the 
enormous  crowds  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  recalled  one  of  the 
great  dajs  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  The  British  people,  in  fact, 
had  become  accustomed  to  such  methods  of  evangelisation.  That 
which  a  century  earlier  had  been  treated  by  religious  respectability 
with  aversion  and  bitter  contempt  had  become  so  accepted  an  institu- 
tion that  in  1857  the  first  of  a  series  of  special  services  in  Exeter 
Hall  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  full  canonicals. 
Between  1860  and  1865  several  famous  theatres  and  music-halls  in 
London  were  opened   for  Evangelistic  preaching,  one  peer,  at  least, 
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if  not  more,  being  among  the  preachere.  It  was  through  the  terrible 
catastrophe  in  the  Surrey  Music  Hall  that  Spurgeon's  name  first 
became  famous,  Hls  career,  with  those  of  Muodyand  General  Booth, 
exhibits  in  a  stritdng  manner  the  intense  energy,  the  vast  snooess, 
and  the  almost  unlimited  influence  of  British  and  American  Evan- 
gelicalism. 

The  movements  Spnrgeon,  Moody,  and  General  Booth  have  led 
have  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  numeroua  others  maintained 
by  evangelists  who  have  sprnog  from  every  branch  of  society — 
lawyers,  peers,  tradesmen,  ladies  of  rank,  labouring  men,  prize-fighters, 
respectable  representatives  of  the  middle  classes,  gipsies — all,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  persons  of  great  singleness  of  purpose  and 
remarkable  devotion. 

Bat,  although  revivalism  has  been  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Evangelicalism,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  the  chief  source  of  its 
influence,  since  it  has  had  an  ever-increasiog  number  of  pulpits  in  the 
British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States  from  which  Its  teaching  has 
been  regularly  set  forth  from  week  to  week.  Two  hundred  thousand 
sermons  every  Sunday  must  be  a  low  estimate  ;  multiply  that  by  fifty- 
two,  and  it  gives  more  than  ten  millions  of  sermons  in  one  year. 
Consider  that  for  a  century  past  it  has  been  gradually  rising  to  this 
point,  and  the  total  amount  of  preaching  which  has  gone  on  under 
the  banner  of  Evangelicalism  is  prodigious  and  overwhelming* 

The  extraordinary  development  in  church  and  chapel  building,  so 
conspicuous  all  over  the  country,  is  no  doubt  due,  as  far  as  the  later 
half  of  the  century  is  concerned,  to  the  Ritualistic  movement :  it  had, 
however,  its  origin  in  Evangelicalism,  and  accompanied  its  progress 
from  the  first.  And  this  ceaseless  flow  of  preaching  has  been  supported 
by  a  hardly  less  ceaseless  flow  of  benevolence-  Evangelicalism  has, 
moreover,  been  the  meaos  of  thousands  of  missionaries  being  sent  out 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  many  millions  of  money  being  spent 
in  furthering  their  work.  Another  and  still  more  distinctive  feature 
of  Evangelicalism  has  been  its  tendency  to  produce  great  societies, 
non-denominational  and  non- ecclesiastical. 

Here,  then,  is  a  movement  which  awoke  English  religion  out  of  its 
torpor,  which  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  preaching  aud  cha- 
racter of  the  Established  clergy^  and  which  still  more  influenced 
Nonconformity :  a  movement  that  has  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  over  the  United  States ;  a  movement  aflfecting  the 
laity  even  more  than  the  clergy ;  a  movement  which  has  not  only  gone 
on  reappearing  in  all  its  original  revival  fervour,  but  which  has  pro- 
duced generation  after  generation  of  pulpit  orators  of  remarkable 
ability,  causing  enormous  sums  to  be  spent  in  edifices  suitable  for 
their  ministrations ;  a  movement  that  has  given  birth  to  and  main- 
tained vast  efforts,  religious  and  philanthropic,  afiecting  all  classes  of 
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the  community ;  a  movement  which  by  its  revival  of  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  first  thousand  years  of  Christianity  has  affected  the  entire 
globe ;  a  movement  of  which  the  triumph  has  been  so  complete  botk 
in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States  that  it  has  developed 
a  form  of  religion  which  may  with  truth  be  called  the  English  religion 
of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  permeating  the  English-speaking  world  with 
its  ideas,  doctrines,  customs,  and  character.  Can  it  really  be  said  of 
such  a  movement — a  movement  so  all-embracing  as  to  form  a  leading, 
if  not  the  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  English-speaking  lands  doring 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centories — that  now,  before  the  centnry 
is  out,  it  is  waning  and  becoming  a  thing  that  was? 


The  melancholy  cry  of  the  lonely  worshipper  of  Jehovah : 

''  I  waUjh  and  am  become 
Like  a  sparrow  that  is  alone  npon  the  hoosetop  " — 

13  to-day  that  of  the  solitary  representatives  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  of  that  great  party  in  the  Church  of  England  which  in  185(> 
BO  impressed  the  Privy  Council  with  their  power  and  influence  that 
it  reversed  in  their  favour  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  in  the 
Gorham  case  ;  and  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  Daniel  Wilson  of 
Islington  wrote :  **  When  had  we  so  many  bmhops,  deans,  and  arch- 
deacons, and  other  dignitaries,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
they  are  really  as  well  as  professionally  men  of  God  ?  " 

In  January  1895  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  writing  to  the  Ck7*istian 
with  reference  to  certain  letters  from  Evangelical  laymen  as  to  their 
isolation  as  Churchmen,  not  only  declared  all  they  had  said  was  (rnhj 
too  true y  but  added  corroborative  evidence  from  the  dioceses  of  Norwich, 
Exeter,  and  Chichester,  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

**  Take  another  diocese  (St.  Albans)  which  I  visited  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
stood  with  a  rector  on  a  hill  where  his  church  and  vicarage  ai-o.  He  said, 
*  You  see  eight  miles  round,  and  in  the circumfei*enc6  of  twenty-four  miles  I 
am  the  only  Evangelical  clergyman/  Last  summer  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  West  of  England  clergyman  saying,  *  The  nearest  Evangelical  brother  I 
know  of  is  fchiiiy  miles  off/  In  the  autumn  a  clergyman  said  to  me,  *  I  am 
the  only  Evangelical  clergyman  in  our  deanery/  ♦  .  .  ,  Last  week  came  a 
letter  to  me  from  a  Shropshire  clergyman,  *  I  am  fighting  the  Lord's  battle 
all  alone  here/  These  fiicts/'  it  was  farther  said»  "might  be  multiplied  a 
hundi-edfold  in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York/* 

To  quote  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool^  *'the  Evangelical  clergy  aro 
to-day  but  a  small  minority  of  the  Church  of  England/* 

Within  a  week  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  in  the  Christian  the 
Dean  of  Norwich,  speaking  at  the  Islington  clerical  meeting  in  the 
presence  of  about  500  clergymen,  put  the  following  suggestive  qnes- 
tions,  which,  though  in  point  of  form  th^y  relate  to  the  whole  ChuroU 
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of  Eogland,  must,  conaideriDg  the  oocasion,  ha^e  beea  understood  to 
apply  in  an  especial  sense  to  its  Evangelical  section : 

**  What  Imre  we/'  asked  Dr.  Lefroj,  **  to  say  to  the  low  percejitage  our 
oommunicaQts  bear  to  chuix'h  membership  ?  What  is  the  explanation  to  be 
given  of  the  dearth  of  our  workers,  when  there  is  more  work  to  bt?  done 
than  at  any  period  of  our  nationfll  life  i  What  have  we  to  urge  in  palliation 
of  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  to  sustain  schools  in  the  higher  intere*5ts  of 
the  national  chai*acter ;  to  employ  assistants  lay  and  clerical  in  our  teeming 
pmshes  i  What  of  the  growing  abstention  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation 
from  the  seridce  of  the  church  ?  1  know  there  are  in  this  city  and  else  where 
telling  exceptions  to  these.  But  I  also  know  the  truths  generally,  of  the 
statement  now  made."  * 

These  lamentations  over  the  waning  power  of  Evangelicalism  are 
fitill  further  justified  by  the  pecuniary  condition  of  its  great  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  characteristic  has  been  deficits,  followed  by  great 
efforts  to  restore  the  position.  There  are  few  of  the  great  iostitntionp, 
or  societies^  which  may  be  styled  Evangelical  which  have  not  of  late 
years  saSered  experiences  of  this  kind.  That  in  certain  cases  their 
efforts  at  recovery  have  to  some  extent  been  successful,  and  that  much 
energy  and  devotion  are  being  displayed^  is  not  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  fact  that  Evangelical  institutionB  on  the  whole  tend  to  decline. 

Can  it  be  affirmed  that  there  is  any  Evangelical  denomination  in 
which  the  membership  is  actually  increasing  beyond  the  degree  in 
which  the  population  is  increasing  ?  and  less  than  that  means  decline. 
The  Baptist  Chnrcbea  show  an  increase  about  proportional  to  that  of 
the  population,  but  the  same  cannot  be  affirmed  either  with  reference 
to  the  CongregationaUsts  or  the  Wesleyans.  The  former  never  publish 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  their  churches,  but  is 
not  the  conviction  well  founded  that  their  church  life  as  a  whole  has 
bat  a  feeble  relation  to  their  Sunday  congregations  ?  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  so-called  **  slump  '*  in  Methodism.  But  was  there  really 
anything  extraordinary  in  it?  From  1888  to  1806  the  progress  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  did  not  reach  5  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
population  at  large  must  have  been  about  7^  per  cent.  The  increase 
which  took  place  in  1896-97  is  only  satisfactory  when  compared  with 
the  absolute  decrease  of  the  previous  year.  To  estimate  its  real 
fiignificance  it  should  be  noted  that  this  increase  was  852,  less  than 
that  of  1894-95,  and  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in 
1886.  The  increase  in  that  year  was  31,772;  in  1893,  15,355;  in 
1897.  3620. 

The  Rev.  W*  F.  Adeney,  writing  on  the  **  Reform  of  the  Sunday 
School,"  says  :  *'  A  goodly  river  of  young  life  pours  into  our  Sunday 
schools,  with  the  result  that  only  a  tiny  rivulet  trickles  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  its  final  issue,"  And  he  asks :  **  What  should 
we  think  of  the  miller  who  in  return  for  a  hundred  sacks  of  corn 
«  The  Htwrd^  Januaiy  IS,  1S95. 
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oBly  gave   five  Backs  of   meal  ?  "  •     FerhAps,  if  this   problem   were 
re^o^ed  as  one  of  the  class  of  facte  we  «re  oonsideriDg,  its 
solution  will  be  found. 

Has  the  vast  scale  upon  which  the  baildiug  of  churcbee  and  cUapela 
has  gone  on  really  answered  its  end,  and  does  a  greater  or  a   lesi 
proportion  of  the  population  go  to  places  of  worship  than  formerly 
Birmingham  is  a  city  in  which  there  haa  been  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  church  building.     However,  it  appeared  that  its  141  churches  aiid| 
chapels  in  1SS7  had  not  bo  many  attendants  aa  its  1^2  churches  nod^ 
chapels  had  in  1861,     A  similar  census  in  Liverpool  of  the  morning^ 
attendance^  taken  in   1S9]|  showed  that^  although  there  bad  been  an 
increase  of  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  18,51o  sittings^  the  actual 
number  of  the  attendants  at  church  and  chapel  was  less  than  in  1881. 
If  it  cannot  be  said  of  such  places  as  London,  Leicester,  Nottingham^ 
Derby,  Northampton,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  that  the  number  of 
persons  attending  public  worship  is  actually  less  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  o£  the  century,  it  is  certain  that,  compared  with  the  growth 
of  the  population^  church-  and  chapel-going  has  greatly  waned  since 
1851,  and  yet,  in  all  these  places,  vast  sums  have  since  that  date  been 
spent  in  erecting  new  churches  and  chapels. 

If  we  turn  from  England  to  Scotland,  where  church  building  since 
1851  has  also  gone  on  at  a  similarly  prodigious  rate,  the  same  kind 
of  result  appears.  Dundee,  where  94  churches  in  1891  had  lOOO 
fewer  attendants  than  81  churches  in  1881,  would  probably  be  found 
only  peculiar  in  being  an  extreme  case.  Without  claiming  for  the 
censuses  of  religious  worship  taken  during  recent  years  in  various 
towns  absolute  exactnees,  the  striking  similarity  of  their  resnlts  leavea^ 
but  one  conclusion  : — attendance  dwindles  as  well  as  membership. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  country  which,  outeide  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  has  been  mo&t  under  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical 
revival,  we  see  indications  that  things  in  the  United  States  are 
tending  the  same  way.  In  189G  the  New  York  Indcpendmt  stated 
that  there  were  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the 
United  States  3000  churches  which  did  not  report  a  single  member 
added  during  the  previous  year  by  profession  of  faith*  Supposing 
that  a  considerable  discount  must  be  allowed  for  neglectful  church- 
clerks  and  for  churches  recently  founded,  it  is  still  evident  that  there 
must  be  many  hundreds  of  churches  in  the  United  States  on  the  road 
to  extinction. 

Returning  to  Europe,  and  looking  at  the  condition  of  those  Churches 
on  the  Continent  whose  creeds,  at  least,  contain  the  Evangelical  doe- 
trine,  and  which  have  had  among  them  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
intelligent  of  modern  Evangelical  preachers,  we  find  the  same  state 
of  things,  only  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  In  September  189S 
•   ChrUiian  World,  Janiiftry  80, 1896. 
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the  ILufHtnoi,  the  monthly  jourDal  of  the  Reformed  Charches  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  south-east  of  France^  a  district  in  which  the  nuclear 
of  its  Protestantisoi  is  fonnd,  treating  the  qoestion  of  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  French  Protestantism,  says  that  figures  prove  that  each 
year  the  French  Protestant  Churches  decline  in  numbers  to  the 
amount  of  one  church  (GOOO  is  the  average  of  a  Consistonal  Church)^ 
and  that  at  this  rate  it  is  clear  no  Sb.  Bartholomew  or  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  necessary  to  extiuguish  them,  for  by  the  end 
of  the  next  centnry  there  will  be  no  more  Protestants  in  France, 

Germany  claims  to  be  called  the  Evangelical  Empire,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Emperor  is  called  the  Evangelical  Church*  K  few 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  in  Berlin  the  attendance  at  church  only 
amounted  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  at  Hamburg  to  I^» 
Through  the  initiative  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Empress,  twenty- 
six  new  churches  hare  been  erected  and  twenty  temporary  halls 
opened.  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the  result  seen  at  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham^  and  Dundee  has  occurred  again  in  Berlin,  and  that 
whatever  church  attendance  actually  was  before  ISSl,  it  is  not  much 
more,  if  any,  to-day,  A  recent  writer  says,  *'  that  taking  Berlin  as  a 
whole,  every  service,  as  far  as  space  ia  concerned,  might  be  attended 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  worshippers/*  The  account  from 
Luther's  own  land,  Saxony;  is  the  same — very  meagre  accommodation, 
tts  compared  with  the  population,  and  yet  empty  churches.  In 
Hanover,  again,  the  church-goers,  compared  with  the  population,  only 
number  11 '-35  per  cent,  throughout  the  whole  country,  while  in  the 
city  of  Hanover  the  percentage  sinks  to  G"5.  Thus  it  appears  that^ 
as  far  as  attendance  at  its  places  of  worship  is  a  sign,  Protestant 
Germany  has  fallen  away  almost  en  masse  from  the  Evangelical  Church, 
If  any  one  were  to  go  the  round  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  he  must 
come  broadly  to  the  conclusion  that  its  hold  on  Europe,  on  America, 
as  on  Great  Britain,  ia  far  less  than  it  was  half  a  century  back  or  a 
generation  ago.  At  any  rate,  the  facte  are  so  numerous,  point  so 
much  the  same  way,  that  it  seems  much  wiser  to  conclude  it  ia 
so  than  to  strive  to  attenuate  the  combined  force  of  the  facts  by 
counterbalancing  considerations  and  certain  exceptional  cases  to  the 
contrary. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  voice  which  cannot  very  well  be  gainsaid^ — the 
voice  of  the  People.  Only  give  them  the  opportunity,  as  has  been 
done  on  several  occasions  in  this  country,  and  they  vigorously  pour 
out  their  complaints  of  English  Christianity,  especially  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  the  reason  of  their  concenbated  severity  on  the 
latter  being,  as  I  believe,  nothing  but  resentful  love,  the  bitterness  of 
children  towards  parents  who  have  failed  in  their  duty,  and  that 
through  the  most  provoking  of  all  failures,  narrowness  of  mind  and 
want  of  heart.     And  thia  resentment  has  gone  on  from  generation  to 
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generatioD,  oonsisteDtly  nnuntaining  ite  charges  with  nnwsi 
persistence.  Hie  editor  of  the  Mei/vyJisH  Tinu4,  in  1897,  haa 
what  the  editor  of  the  yoMOT^formi^.  did  in  1819 — iniited  the 
ing  classes  U>  gire  their  reasons  for  non-attendance  at  dmreii  at 
chapel ;  and  their  reply  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  their  fatlm 
gave  in  the  cuddle  of  the  centary  that  historians  will  have  to  reooid 
that  the  resentment  of  the  working  classes  against  the  ChordiflB  was 
a -loured  to  oontinae  nnUl  it  solidified  into  a  tradition.  What  expla- 
nation will  history  gire,  taking  as  it  will  a  larger  and  larger  view  of 
the  iriflaeDoeE  at  work  in  prodaciog  such  alienation — ui  alienatioo  as 
disa&troos  to  the  people  as  it  is  to  the  Chnrdi,  being  to-day  the 
great  stumbling-block  preventing  any  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 

III. 

The  majority  of   readers  perhaps  attribute  this  alienation  to  tiie 
general  agnosticism,  resulting  from  the  free  analymB,  chametetiatie  of 
our  times,  of  the  many  assumptions  connected  with  theological  teach* 
ing.     No  doubt  this  has  had  a  most  serions  eflSdct  on  the  mind  of 
both   this  and  the  last  generation,  but  it  has  been  superficial,  doe 
mainly  to  fashion.     All  who  really  know  the  people,  know  that  they 
are  quite  as  truly  religious  as  they  ever  were,  and  those  who  have 
mingled  freely  with  them  must  feel  that  it  is  not   Ghiistianity  as 
taught  in   the    New   Testament,  but   as    practically  exemplified    bj 
nineteenth-century    Christianity,    that    they    repudiate.      There    is 
nothing  that  the  working  men  who  in  reply  to  the  invitation  of 
Edward  Miall  in    1849,  and  to  that  of   Mr.  Hugh   Price  Hoghes 
in  1897,  as  also  at  the  conferences  between  those  two  periods,  have 
more   steadily  maintained  than   that   those   they   represented   were 
neither  infidels  nor  enemies  to  Christianity.     While  admitting  the 
carelessness  and  indifiEerence  of  the  attitude  of  thousands  to  religions 
institutions,  they  declare  that  this  is  not  so  much  due  to  doubts  about 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  as  to  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
Churches  do  not  represent  but  misrepresent  it.     Deceived  so  often,  the 
story  that  at  last  the  foundations  have  proved  false  may  have  found 
a  certain  degree  of  acceptance,  but  it  is  a  surface  doubt,  and  would 
not  exist  at  all  among  the  people  were  it  not  that  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things  in  Christendom  renders  its  religion  ridiculous. 

IV. 

Evangelicalism  coming  into  existence  under  an  extremely  indivi- 
dualistic and  competitive  order  of  things  had  seen  nothing  in  the 
Gospel  but  a  plan  of  individual  salvation.  It  has  had  but  little  idea 
of  Uie  common  salvation,  of  the  unity  of  mankind  in  Christ,  and  of 
the  mutual  responsibility  of  all  men.     It  has  hardly  seemed  to  under- 
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^taod  that  a  Divine  Helper  was  in  the  world ^  opening  men*d  eyes  to 
what  13  evil,  gradually  giving  ttein  higher  notions  of  what  is  right, 
vand  a  better  judgment  as  to  the  real  good  and  the  real  evil  \  and  fail* 
ing  to  comprehend  this,  Evangelical U3m  ba3  never  nnderstood  the  age 
'la  which  it  has  run  its  course. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  signs  of  a  new  dawn. 
TThe  great  period— the  seventeenth  century,  had  passed  away.  The 
-splendid  bar^e&t  of  individualism  evoked  by  the  straggles  of  the 
'Beformation  had  been  reaped,  and  Lc  Roi  Soldi ^  the  symbol  of  the 
•glory  of  the  epoch,  had  set  in  clouds.  Instead  of  buckram  state  and 
•ceremony,  instead  of  g^^rgeoua  palaces  built  on  *'  the  sighs  of  enslaved 
^peoples,"  instead  of  aping  L^uis  XIV^  and  Versailles,  a  taste  for 
aim  pie  living,  a  love  of  innocent  pleasures  such  as  flowers  and  garden- 
•ing,  set  in.  Poets  began  to  sing  of  the  joys  of  the  pastoral  life,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  interest  the  great  so  much  as  the  life  of  the  little. 
Kever  was  dress  simpler  or  more  tasteful ;  and  this  indifference  to 
outward  show  was  accompanied  by  a  great  liberty  of  thought.  The 
^eistn  of  the  freethinkers  was  much  nearer  fiuth  than  the  frozen 
orthodoxy  it  sought  to  dissolve*  Thomson *a  lines,  published  in  1728, 
CDoy  be  applied  to  the  time  spiritually ; 

"  Xo  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramped  with  cold, 
Btit  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul 
Lifts  the  light  ctonds  sablime  and  spreads  them  ililn» 
Fleeo}-  and  white*  o'er  all  Burrounding  heaven.  " 

*^  Tinft' Wesley  and  WhiteEeld  and  Howell  Harris  should  ha^e  been 
^m  mbsorbed  in  their  work  as  not  to  be  intei'^stel  in  this  general 
«iovement  towards  a  larger,  freer  life  was  nataral ;  men  so  intenBe 
^and  so  real  do  not  begin  as  mere  reflections  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
TJnfortunately  prejudice  or  unfavourable  circumstances  led  them  to  side 
with  the  forces  opposed  to  it«  development. 

Howell  Harris,  the  Evangelist  of  Wales,  alarmed  lest  the  war  then 
going  on  with  France  should  result  in  a  French  victory  and  the  intro- 
-duction  of  Popery  into  this  island,  not  only  urged  his  young  followers  to 
enlist,  but  was  induced  by  the  gentlemen  of  Brec^nshire  himself  to 
accept  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  militia,  where  he  and  twenty-four 
of  his  followers  served  for  three  year?,  he  being  allowed  to  preach  up 
and  down  the  country  in  his  regimentals.  **  I  am  resolutely  and 
coolly  determined/'  he  wrote,  "  to  go  freely  and  conscientiously  and 
die  in  the  field  of  battle  in  defence  of  the  precious  Word  of  God,  the 
Bible,  and  against  Popery,"  John  Wesley,  as  is  well  known,  came  to 
the  help  of  the  British  Government  in  its  refusal  to  allow  the  American 
colonies  that  elementary  right*  ^' no  taxation  without  representation/* 
and  getting  rather  mauled  by  certain  doughty  Nonconformist?,  Fletcher, 
of  Madeley,  came  to  the  rescue  with  tbe  one  text  upon  which  all 
itjranny  monotonously  defends  itself — ''  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
VOL.  UXUL  2  X 
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of  God,  and  be  that  rebelleth  agalDst  the  power  rebe]l6tli  against 
God/'  Whitefield  ia  like  manner  became  exuberantly  loyal  and 
patriotic  whenever  he  miogted  in  politics.  In  a  sermon  published  ii^ 
1750,  aingnlarly  free  from  all  Gospel  teaching,  he  glorified  the  Kiog" 
and  royal  family,  winding  up  with  the  exclamation,  **  Happy  art  thou^ 
O  England !  Happy  art  tboa,  0  America !  who  on  every  Bide  art  &o 
highly  favoured  ! " 

If  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  had  given  the  keynote  to 
Evangelical  politics  instead  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Howell  Harris,, 
the  attitude  of  Evangelicalism  to  the  social-democratic  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  truly  Christian.  Scott  told  the  England  of  179S 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  it  was  eo  much  less  criminal  tban  France. 
**  In  vain,'*  he  cried,  '*  do  we  fast  and  pray  unless  we  loose  the  band» 
of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,, 
for  whilst  lucrative  gains  are  persisted  in,  our  repentance  can  only 
resemble  that  of  Pharaoh,  who  cried  out,  *I  have  tinned/  but  would 
not  consent  to  liberate  the  oppressed  Israelites  "  And  again,  on  th^ 
occasion  of  another  fast  in  February  1 70  i,  he  refers  to  "  our  extensive- 
and  prosperous  commerce,  marked  not  only  with  avarioe,  fraud,  ant) 
various  oppressions,  but  with  scenes  of  cruelty  which  will  never  be- 
fully  known  till  the  earth  shall  disclose  her  blood  and  shall  no  more^ 
cover  her  slain."  "  If  any  one  thinks/'  he  said,  ^'  that  the  ruin  of 
France  will  be  the  prosperity  of  England,  that  thereby  our  commerce 
will  be  more  extended  than  ever  and  wealth  flow  into  us,  and  we  shall 
hold  the  balance  of  power  and  give  the  law  to  the  surrounding  nations,, 
let  not  that  man  presume  to  infuse  this  selfish  and  rapacious  spirit 
into  his  prayers  to  Him  who  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbours  a&> 
ourselves/' 

But  such  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelicalism  of  the  tim^i. 
at  least  among  its  leading  representativep,  who  regarded  the  France 
of  the  Revolution  as  a  nation  demoniacally  possessed.  While  they  did 
much,  we  are  told,  to  keep  the  upper  classes  from  Ihe  contagion,  the' 
followers  of  the  Methodist  leaders  exercised  a  similar  influence  over 
the  lower  classes.*  The  year  before  Thomas  Scott  made  the  first  of 
the  discourses  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  Hannah  More  published 
her  *' Village  Politics;  or,  Will  Chip/'  with  the  express  object  of 
checking  among  the  English  working  clasees  the  growth  of  ideas  sncb 
as  then  prevailed  in  France,  and  so  successful  was  her  work  supposed 
to  be  "that  it  was  considered  to  have  contributed  largely  to  prevent 
a  revolution  in  England/"  This  was,  I  believe,  an  exaggeration  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  in  harmony  with  the  stupendous  faculty  for  miscocceptiou 
and  misrepresentation  this  eminent  lady  evidently  possessed,  French 
liberty,  according  to  Hannah  More,  meant  *^  having  no  law  to  con— 
*    '  rhe  Evangelical  Iteviral,"  p.  U2.  J.  H.  Overton,  D,I> 
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demn  them,  no  king  to  shot  them  up  and  punish  them/^  French 
equality,  ''  e7ery  one  beiog  on  the  same  level  and  bound  to  do  the 
fiame  thing ;  no  ploaghmen^  no  doctors,  no  tailors,  no  shoemakers,  for 
all  are  to  be  exactly  alike  and  do  the  eame  work."  French  fraternity » 
**  everybody  trying  to  knock  out  everybody's  brains,  or  a  sort  of  kissing 
a  man  on  the  left  cheek  and  giving  a  slap  on  the  right ;  shaking  him 
kindly  with  one  hand  and  cotting  hia  throat  dastardly  with  the  other/' 
^*  The  result  of  the  Ilevolation  was  all  hunger  and  nakedness  and 
strife/*  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  this  little  book,  oblivious  of  the  ninth 
Commandment,  misrepresented  what  in  truth  was  the  sister  movement 
of  the  Methodist  revival,  and  it  was  published  with  ^'the  approbation, 
of  the  whole  Evaugelical  party/"  *  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
book  was  written,  not  for  a  public  in  a  position  to  test  its  truth,  but 
for  people  who  must  necessarily  take  it  all  on  faith,  it  certainly  was 
a  great  breach  of  trust  in  a  party  who  were  looked  up  to  as  the 
representatives  of  piety  and  true  religion.  That  in  the  excitement  of 
the  time  they  thought  nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  the  French  only 
shows  that  they  had  no  comprehension  of  nor  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  Yet  they  had  Arthur  Youog 
to  tell  them  the  troth,  and  it  is  manifest  that  educated  men  who 
chose  to  inform  tbemselves  could  have  known  that  Hannah  Moi-e^te 
story  was  a  caricature.  At  a  public  meeting  In  Scotland,  Robert 
Haldane,  subsequently  the  apostle  of  Evangelicalism  in  Scotland  and 
in  France^  protested  against  the  denunciation  of  the  French.  It  was, 
he  said,  the  attempt  of  despotism  to  strangle  the  principles  of  freedom 
in  their  birth  that  had  caused  the  disturbance  in  Europe.  But  tbe^ 
Evangelical  party  have  always  lec^t  in  their  ideas  of  the  French 
lievolution  far  more  to  Hannah  More's  lampoon  than  to  Robert 
Haldane's  plain  historical  truth.  No  doubt  the  political  bias  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  reviyal,  and  the  aristocratic  patronage  the 
movement  received,  had  much  to  do  with  its  subsequent  incapacity  to 
understand  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  still  more  to  be  ascribed  to  th^ 
interests  and  ambitions  of  the  then  rising  middle  class. 

That  a  power  had  come  into  the  world  which  would  curb  all  aims 
not  in  harmony  with  the  common  good,  which  in  the  interests  of  the 
many  was  not  afraid  to  pull  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats — this 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  men  whoso  sole  idea  of  life  was  to 
struggle  upwards,  let  the  rest  of  mankind  sink  as  they  might.  Now, 
it  is  with  this  clasa  that  Evangelicalism  has  had  peculiar  influence^ 
and  it  has  been  the  support  of  this  class  which  has  enabled  it  to  do 
auch  great  works.  But  this  dependence  has  made  it  shut  its  eyes 
mora  closely  than  ever  to  the  great  social  revolution  which,  com- 
mencing in  the  last  century,  is  still  going  on.  As  long  ae  it  could, 
•  "  Th«  £?aiigelical  ReriTal/'  p.  142,    J,  H,  OvertoB.  D.D. 
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Evangelicalism  has  wished  to  see  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  England 
see  it,  through  the  distorting  medium  of  prejudice. 

That  the  power  and  energy  of  Evangelicalism  has  been  centred  in 
the  upper  middle  class — the  really  wealthy  in  the  land — the  following 
quotation  makes  apparent  In  a  summary  of  the  state  of  English 
Christianity  at  the  close  of  1888,  by  a  distinguished  Evangelical 
minister  of  the  time,  it  was  asserted 

**  that  there  are  among  the  highest  class,  and  pre-eminently  among  the 
highest  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  numbers  of  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  ligiit  of  all  modern  inquiries,  are  venturing  their  all  for  eternity  upon  an 
unreserved  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  whose  Christianity 
id  that  of  an  ingenuous  belief  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  inspired  record. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous;  far  more  numerous  than  is  conceived. 
They  comprise  persons  of  rare  piety,  of  abounding  zeal  for  Christ's  cause, 
and  of  noble  benevolence  for  suffering  men.  A  zeal  and  piety  may  indeed 
be  found  among  them  such  as  have  not  been  equalled  since  apostolic 
times." 

Let  this  statement  be  contrasted  with  those  made  concerning  the 
working  classes  by  ten  or  more  of  their  comrades  in  response  to  an 
invitation  to  working  men  by  the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Times  to  say 
why  they  do  not  go  to  church,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  completely 
opposed  in  their  attitude  to  organised  Evangelicalism — that  is,  to 
English  Christianity — are  those  who  make  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  those  who  spend  it. 

"We  have,"  says  the  first  prize  essayist,  **  the  immense  majority  of 
the  working  classes  practically  shutting  themselves  out  of  the 
Church."  *  The  second  says,  **  the  absence  of  the  working  classes  in 
our  churches  is  a  serious  evil."  f  The  third,  "  the  artisan  classes  do 
not  go  to  church."  J  While  other  essayists  testify  one  after  the  other 
as  follows  :  ^'  We  have  the  greater  part  of  the  working  classes  standing 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  who  were  within,  and  have  passed 
through  our  Sunday  schools."  §  "  That  the  working  classes  in  very  large 
numbers  absent  themselves  altogether  from  public  worship  as  commonly 
understood  is  beyond  all  question."  |{  "  Being  a  working  man  myself, 
and  feeling  as  I  do  intensely  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  my  fellow- 
working  men,  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  find  out  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  go  to  church."  !l  "  The  working  classes  do 
not  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath."  **  '^  If  it  were  possible  to  take  a 
canvass  of  the  homes  of  the  working  people  of  London  some  Sunday 
morning,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  working  men 

♦  The  MttliodUi  Times,  Feb.  4,  1897.   W.  Hunter,  shipwright,  Hull. 

t  Ihid.  W.  H.  Ratcliflfe,  Bolton,  Lancashire.    %  ^^w^-  J-  W.  Croft,  Norwood,  Beverley. 

§  Ihhl.  Joseph  Davies,  Birmingham. 

II  Ihid.  W.  W.  Scott,  printers'  labourer,  Doncaster,  Yorks. 

5  Ihid,  James  Jacobs,  railway  out-porter,  Hastings. 

*'  Ihid,  Joseph  Chidgey  Mason,  Watohet,  Somerset. 
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of  thia  city  (London)  would  bs  tmn^  reading  Llotj^Vs  NcitxipajKr—no 
great  crime  in  itself — or  building  a  chicken-house^  rabbit-hutcb,  or 
eometbing  akin  to  it."  *  ''  That  the  working  classes  do  not  attend 
church  may  be  amply  demonBtrated;'t  '*  It  must  not  be  assumed 
ihatall  the  working  classes  are  outside  of  our  Christian  Chorchee.  .  ,  ♦ 
But  we  have  still  to  face  this  deplorably  fact,  that  the  great  majority 
are  standing  aloof  from  all  churches  through  some  cause  or  other."  } 

Surely  these  opposing  testimonies  of  the  reprepentative  of  the  higher 
classes  and  of  those  of  the  working  classes  present  a  phenomenon 
demanding  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  all  who  care  for  the 
honour  of  Christ.  For  here  in  England,  to-day,  it  would  appear  that 
things  are  absolutely  the  reverse  of  what  they  were  in  Apostolic  times. 
Then  the  common  people  heard  with  joy  of  the  Son  o!  Man,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  while  the  rich  and  powerful  pursued  Him  with 
animosity  and  put  Him  to  death.  Now  it  would  appear  that  it  is  they 
who  are  the  chosen  ones ;  that  it  is  the  wise,  the  mighty,  the  noble 
who  are  the  called  ;  while  it  is  the  workers  in  the  factories,  ihe  toilers 
on  the  sea  and  in  the  mines,  who  have  become  the  reprobate  and  cast 
oat.  Surely  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Goapel,. 
60  little  indicated  by  the  New  Testament,  must  dbquiet  the  most 
nndoubting  believers  in  modern  Christianity.  The  very  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  ought  to  prevent  them  resting  in  the  explanation  that 
this  is  an  age  of  universal  depravity,  immediately  prior  to  the  Second 
Advent  Sarely  they  ought  to  fiod  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
God  who  so  loves  the  world  He  has  made  as  to  sacrifice  nimself  for  it, 
could  in  the  fiuiil  result  concentrate  that  love  on  a  select  company 
who  have  lived  lapped  In  luxury,  to  whom  all  the  higher  pleasures  of 
this  world  have  been  easily  attainable,  while  the  vast  majority  of  those^ 
out  of  whose  labours  their  fortunes  have  been  buUt  are  to  be  devoted 
to  sudden  and  irretrievable  destruction.  No,  this  explanation  has^ 
only  to  be  stated  to  be  swept  away  as  a  mental  cobweb.  There  must 
be  something  more  reasonable,  an  explanation  which  will  nnd  support 
in  all  the  facts  of  the  case— and  such  an  explanation  is  the  one  I  offer. 
Evangelicalism  has  denied  God  in  history,  has  refused  to  recognise  His 
providential  government  of  the  world,  or  if  it  has  not  formally  taken 
up  this  infidel  position,  it  has  treated  the  question  with  a  true  English 
contempt  for  consistency,  God  was  in  the  Deformation,  but  not  in 
the  Revolution.  He  came  to  judge  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  not  in  the  eighteenth.  It  is  this  indifference  to  truth, 
when  truth  interferes  with  prejudice  and  interest,  that  baa  done  io 
much  harm  to  Evangelicalism. 

For  this  blindness  to  the  great  social  sonrise  which  has  lit  up  the 
whole  century,  and  is  gradually  leading  to  the  emancipation  of  thaj 

♦  Tbe  Methodvft  Tiai^f^  Feb.  4,  1H07.  WiUinTO  ArnolJ,  coachbcdy  maker,  Clupham*  8/ ' 
t  Ibid.  E.  Y.  Caswell,  Hereford.        {  ib,  G.  Bortletf.  coiilminer,  BltentvoD*  Mon. 
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labouring  clagses  in  Earope  and  America,  has  lost  Evangelicalism 
the  opportunity  it  has  desired — to  be  the  herald  to  them  and  all  the 
worid  of  the  great  salvation.  And  still  more  this  blindneea  has 
strengthened  in  it  that  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  God*s  Word 
and  commandment  which  characterises  the  whole  of  Christendom^  and 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  its  official  representatives  have  not 
only  lost  their  hold  on  the  masses,  but  have  driven  into  antagonism 
so  many  of  the  more  conscientious  and  finer  souls  in  Europe  and 
America. 

This  hardness  of  heart  has  not  only  appeared  in  the  methods  at 
times  adopted  by  Evangelical  revivalists,  but  more  especially  in  the 
astonishing  lack  of  Christian  brotherhood  displayed  in  all  sections  of 
Evangelicalism,  even  to  the  ix>int  of  permitting  those  who  have  worked 
for  the  Gospel  as  their  agents  and  representatives  to  sink  into  being 
recipients  of  parish  relief  or  to  die  in  the  hospital  or  workhouse.  And 
in  that  class  which  has  afforded  Evangelicalism  such  support,  and 
whose  families  have  been  its  pecaliar  domain,  how  many  hundreds  of 
merchants^  traders,  and  farmers,  of  whom  it  has  made  much  in  their 
prosperity,  has  it  allowed,  when  ruin  overtook  them,  to  die  broken- 
iiearted  or  in  bitterness  of  spirit  ? 

Contempt  of  God^s  Word  and  commandment  is  a  serious  charge, 
but  can  it  be  said  to  be  too  severe  a  description  of  a  movement  which 
has  systematically  and  persistently  ignored  the  main  teaching  of  the 
Irospela?  If  in  Christ,  as  Evangelicalism  has  always  taught,  •*  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  if  He  was  in  fact  the  Divine 
Wisdom  teaching  men  the  true  way  of  life,  how  can  Evangelicalism 
be  acquitted  of  contempt  of  God  s  Word  when,  in  place  of  obeying  His 
commandments,  it  has  led  its  followers  to  regard  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  an  impossible  ideal  which  no  sensible  man  could  really  think 
of  taking  asarule  of  life? — causing  men,  therefore,  to  regard  God's  Word 
as  something  Quixotic  and  Utopian.  Not  that  it  has  openly  disparaged 
or  in  any  way  denied  the  divine  character  of  this  teaching ;  its  mode 
of  teaching  has  been  systematically  to  neglect  and  persistently  to 
ignore  it — than  which  nothing  could  be  more  really  contemptuous. 

In  accordance  with  the  acceptance  by  Evangelicalism  of  the  world's 
standard  of  morals  rather  than  that  of  the  Gospels,  it  has  in  these  last 
days  trusted  more  and  more  to  the  world's  methml  of  attaining  success 
by  advertising  and  sensationalism. 

The  use  Evangelicalism  has  made  of  advertising  and  sensationalism 
would  make  a  curioas  chapter  in  Euglish  religious  histoiy.  It  has  to 
a  great  extent  died  down,  now  that  these  methods  have  taken  per- 
manent and  picturesque  forms  in  the  Salvation  Army.  However 
gorgeous  and  imposing  the  sinking  of  the  sun  as  compared  to  its 
rising,  we  know  it  is  the  end  of  the  day,  and  hope  is  quiescent,  or,  at 
leasts  centres  in  the  morrow.     The  sight  of  the  banner  of  salvation. 
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^itb  its  motto  of  blood  and  fire,  the  little  circle  of  red  acd  blae  Bing* 
ing  SalvatioQ  hymns  to  the  jingle  of  timbrels  and  the  beat  of  the  dram 
— the  sadden  stop,  with  the  high  falsetto  voice  of  the  girl-captain 
calling  the  crovfd  to  repent  and  believe,  the  whole  ecene  lit  np  with  a 
faring  petroleum  lamp^ — is  striliing  and  impresaivej  but  it  distinctly 
snggesta  the  final  fires  which  mark  the  close  of  the  day,  rather  than 
the  streak  of  light  that  tells  us  a  new  one  is  beginning. 

Because  of  this  bardne&a  of  heart  and  contempt  of  God's  Word  and 
•commandment.  Evangelicalism  has  had  so  little  of  the  seers  gift.  It 
has  never  seemed  able  to  understand  that  revelation  is  continuous 
and  goes  on  from  age  to  age.  Because  it  has  not  been  able  sufficiently 
to  believe  in  its  favonrite  text^  *'  God  so  loved  the  world,"  it  has  not 
'Sofficiently  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  world,  opening  its 
-eyes  more  and  more  to  its  evil  ways,  its  injustice,  oppression,  and 
<;rueitj.  And  thus  Evangelicalism  has  never  understood  contemporary 
history,  never  comprehended  such  events  as  the  French  Kevolution 
and  the  American  Civil  War,  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  pro- 
claimed them  acts  of  divine  justice  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  classes 
ta  Europe  and  America,  and  would  have  felt  that  a  similar  jadgment 
impended  over  a  Christendom  in  which  the  competitive  commercial 
system,  in  combination  with  colossal  military  armaments,  has  crushed 
out  the  souls  of  the  European  peoples.  It  would  have  understood  the 
^eat  truth  which,  daring  tbs  century  now  closing,  so  many  things 
fcave  been  working  together  to  compel  men  to  recognise — the  unity 
And  solidarity  of  humanity.  In  its  light  Evangeliealism  would  have 
again  looked  at  its  message,  its  faith  increasing  as  it  saw  that  meEsage 
'  ^row  larger  and  deeper  and  infinitely  more  glorious.  For  it  is  exactly 
this  idea  of  the  oneneES  of  men  and  their  mutual  responsibility  which 
la  needed  to  redeem  the  creed  of  Evangelicalism  from  the  charge  of 
injustice,  inhumanity,  and  nnreasonableness.  The  starting  point  of 
the  Evangelical  creed,  that  all  men  have  fallen  and  become  guilty 
t)efora  God,  would,  in  the  light  of  the  oneness  and  solidarity  of 
liumanity,  have  appeared  a  patent  fact,  which  no  one  could  deny 
except  by  considering  himself  outside  and  separate  from  humanity. 
And  the  doctrine  Evangelicalism  has  preached  as  the  remedy  for 
the  Fall — Christ  bearing  the  sin  of  the  world,  soflfering  on  behalf 
of  man  and  in  place  of  man — ^apparently  unjust  when  thought  of  only 
in  connectioo  with  a  purely  individualistic  \iew  of  society,  becomes, 
in  the  light  of  the  unity  and  mutual  responsibility  of  men,  perfectly 
]nst  and  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  conscience.  Had  Evangelicalism 
fully  recognised  the  continual  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world, 
not  only  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ,  but  the  doctrine  on  which  it 
ceats — Christ,  perfect  Man  as  He  is  perfect  God — would  have  received 
a  new  illutnination.  And  Evangelicalism  would  have  understood  how 
wide  an  application  may  be  given  to  the  promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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fihould  briDg  to  remembrance  all  that  the  Word  of  God  had  taughf* 

men*  For  it  woald  have  recollected  that  the  onenesa  and  solidarity 
of  homanitj  was  rot  only  known  to  the  ancients,  bnt  that  they  realiaed- 
'it  in  the  conception  of  man  as  one  being.  As  Chinese  religious^ 
philosophy  is  even  now  reported  to  teach — *'  (here  is  a  Man  in* 
whom  both  sexes  and  all  other  men  exist,  in  whom  is,  as  it  were,  the- 
body  spiritual  of  Humon'ty  .  .  .  man  hidden,  invisible,  heavenly^ 
perfect,  so  pnre  from  all  defect  inherent  to  all  material  form — ia 
short,  the  holy  one."  * 

Had  Evangelicalipm  thus  opened  its  mind  to  the  great  thooghl:^ 
whioli  the  divine  Teacher  has  been  unfolding  to  Christendom  in  thi» 
onr  age,  it  woald  have  seen  that  this  imi&ibleMan  hidden  in  humanity, 
of  whom  it  appears  the  Chinese  have  never  lost  the  csonception,  is  the 
Christ  whom  Paul  desciibes  as  the  Ifan  in  whom  all  oppositioDS  oF 
iex  or  race,  of  clats  or  condition,  are  reconciled — the  promised  Savionr 
of  the  World,  Immannel,  God  with  os.  And  this  once  Teocgnised, 
tow  luminous  would  the  Paoliue  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  have 
become  ! — -'*  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  nnto  Himself,  not^ 
imputing  their  iniquities  to  them.  For  He  made  Him  to  be  tin  for 
na  who  knew  do  sin,  that  we  m'ght  become  the  rigltronsness  cf  Go<i 
in  Him."  Sinners  throrgh  this  very  unity  ar^d  mutual  letpcLsibilily 
(f  humanity,  EvaDgelicalii^m  wonld  hhve  Eeen  that  the  redemption  aB<l 
jostification  of  the  world  re^ta  on  the  fact  that  Deity  itself  has  entered 
into  this  unity  and  mntual  responsibility  of  humanity. 

And  in  the  conviction  of  this  truth  Evangelicalism  woo^d  have- 
fcnnd  it  ea^y  to  icform  pnd  niiite  the  Church,  and  etill  iLore  so  to 
lealiEe  here  on  earth  the  Kirgdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  fcingular  proof 
of  its  blindness  that  it  has  never  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  thi^ 
rtfforra  if  only  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  work  fcr  which  it  has 
put  forth  such  prodigious  efforts.  For  want  of  a  converted  Church — 
a  Church  really  permeated  with  and  living  out  the  ideas  of  onity  and 
mntual  regponsibiMt}- — it  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  converts. 
some  by  diFgUbt  at  finding  out  the  unreality  of  church  life,  the  greater 
part  by  their  sinking  back  into  ordinary  Chiistian  individualitm  and 
worldlinesB. 

As  among  the  decay  of  a  past  summer  we  often  eee,  ero  winter  19- 
over,  new  shoots  springing  np  which  will  be  the  glory  of  the  coming 
year,  so  it  is  with  present-day  livangelicalism — its  spiritual  life  is 
already  taking  new  forms.  Efforts  to  do  away  with  Eectaiiani&m  and 
to  repair  the  broken  unity  of  the  Church,  efforts  to  find  expreB^ion  in 
the  Church  for  the  mind  and  fool  of  the  coming  generation,  efforts  to 
live  the  life  which  Chri&t  Himself  enjoined  on  His  disciples,  efforts  to 
^hare  in  the  sufferings  of  the  mieerable,  sunk  in  the  sordid  life  of  the 
ilums,  and  to  lift  them  oot  of  it — such  efforts,  and  many  similar  one?^ 

*  •  China  :  lU  Socml  Polilica)^  and  PeligioM  Life/'  p*  92.      lij  Q,  Eog.  Simoo. 
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indicate  the  coming  of  a  new  E^aDgelicalism.     The  wanicg  may  thaa 
precurse  a  new  waxing. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Maochester  is  reported  recently  to  lave  aaid : 

**  It  is  not  machinery  that  is  wanted  ;  it  is  men.  If  a  prophetic  voice 
coulil  once  more  be  hejird  in  the  Church,  caHin^  into  life  the  real  but  latent 
religious  |>ower  and  enthiisiflsm  of  tlie  people,  speaking  fearlessly,  truthfully^ 
*  with  authority,  and  not  a^  the  scriU^H'^lired  with  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  t>f  the  Spirit— then  we  should  not 
tind  the  Liity  hanging  back  from  their  .share  of  the  work.  There  will  bt> 
interest  enough  when  there  is  an  intensely  real  thing  to  Ije  interested  in. 
It  is  not  democratic  macbiuerv,  it  is  pi-ophetic  men  we  want.  And  for  thi* 
we  OiUiit  look  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth." 

Bat  have  not  many  such  praphetic  voices  been  heard  calling  the* 
Charches  to  repentance  and  reality  ?  In  the  earlier  part  of  thia  century 
we  bad  Lameaoais  and  Mazzini,  ns  in  the  later  we  have  Tolbtot. 
What  prophets  ever  spoke  more  fearlessly,  trothfally,  or  with  more 
moral  authority  ?  Whether  we  consider  the  scope  of  their  ministry^ 
their  gentas,  the  tremendous  force  of  their  characters,  or  the  power 
with  which  they  have  delivered  their  message — looked  at  in  any  light, 
they  have  been  far  more  congpicaous  figures  than  William  Law,  la 
England  alone  we  have  had  Maurice  and  Carl}Ie  and  Raskin,  men  of 

I  the  ftflme  tjpe  as  Laraennai=,  Mazzini,  and  Tolatoi,  It  wonld,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  every  country  in  Christendom  has  in  this  last 
century  had  its  prophetic  men,  and  that  their  **  Serious  Call  **  has  been 

.practically  that  of  William  L^w :  *•  Be  really  what  you  profess  to  be/" 
But  though  many  individuals  have  liatened — the  Charches  take  no 
heed.  What  remains  bat  the  teaching  of  catastrophe?  '*  The  axe 
will  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree." 

EiCHARD  Heate. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  DOGS  IN  FICTION. 


UNMUZZLED,  amoDgthe  pages  of  fiction  the  Dog  meets  us  altnost 
everywhere.     Prowlmg  about  or  romping,  in  packs  or  singly, 
«ome  amiable,  some  the  reverse, 

**  Mastiff,  greyhonnd,  mongrel  grim, 
Honnd  or  spaniel,  brach  or  Ijm, 
Or  bobtail  tyke  or  trundle-tail," 

they  greet  us  from  verse  and  prose,  from  Homer  to  Oaida.  In 
nursery  lore  the  dog  is  a  potential  beast,  and  in  the  Folk-tales  of  all 
nations — Iron- Spirit,  for  example,  in  the  Red  Indians'  fairy  stories — 
he  is  a  personage  of  moment.  There  are  many  good  dogs  among 
them,  from  Argus,  the  hound  of  the  godlike  man  Odysseus,  to  '^  Gelert, 
the  gift  of  Royal  John  "  ;  and  many  bad  ones,  ranging  from  the  pack 
that  fell  upon  and  devoured  Euripides  what  time  he  meditated  in 
his  garden,  to  Snarleyyow  the  Dog-fiend  of  the  Jungfraw.  Baying 
and  barking,  you  can  hear  them,  if  you  listen  properly,  all  through 
the  pages  of  story  and  legend,  right  away  back  to  the  mythic  days 
when  Diana  kennelled  her  hounds  in  lapis-lazali  on  Olympus,  and 
Cerberus,  '^  awful  dog  of  Hell,''  lay  across  the  portals  of  Hades,  so 
that  the  quick  might  not  come  in,  nor  the  dead  go  forth, — when 
Sirius,  '^  baleful  Star- Dog,''  yelped  down  from  the  sky  at  Anubis 
-enshrined  in  his  syenite  temple  by  the  Nile,  and  Sarama,  '*  the  spotted 
one "  to  whom  the  Brahmin  prays,  patrolled  the  approaches  of 
Paradise,  keeping  back  the  wicked,  letting  pass  the  good.  And  if 
^ogs  knew  anything  about  them — these  long-ago  days — they  would 
doubtless  speak  of  them  as  ''  the  good  old  times." 

It  is  still  a  proverb  that  ''  let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may/' 
^^  the  dog  will  have  his  day,"  but  surely  never  again  will  come  soch 
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Dies  CanicrUares  afi  when  a  greyhoond  could  look  forwai'd  to  tranalation 
to  the  stars  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  upon  earth;  when 
Vulcan  to  oblige  a  goddess  would  forge  you  an  nnbiteable  maBtiff, 
and  Mercury  kindly  endow  it  with  nncatchable  speed ;  when  a 
worlds  conqueror  would  build  a  city  over  a  favourite  puppy,  and  a 
Pharaoh  record  upon  his  monoliths  the  worth  of  Abiikaru. 

Ah,  happy  doga  !  there  were  no  dog-ahows  in  those  happy  days. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Pluto  sparing  Cerberus  to  attend  a  show,  or 

Hercules  adding  to  his  labours  by  lugging   in    a  Gargitteus  or  an 

)rtbos  to  compete   for   a  prize.     What  secretary  of  a  ahow  would 

-fcave  cared  to  ask  Scylla  to  oblige  him,  or  have  waited  on  grim  Orion 

to  solicit  the  loan  of  the  Glutton  or  the  Bear-Killer  ? 

But  I  must  not  let  myself  digress  into  that  fascinating  wilderness 

rhere  the  mythic  dog  roams  at  large,  nor  attempt  a  comprehensive 

arvey  of  fictitious  Cftnula:.      My  concern  is  only  with  a  few  of  the 

most  notable  dogs  of  later  fiction — Launce's  "  Crab  **  and   Raphael 

Aben-Ezra^B  ^' Bran/'  *' Gelert/'  Bill  Sikes'a  **  Bullseye;'  **  Snarley- 

yow,"  and  '*  Roswal'  of  **  The  Talisman.'* 

But  a  few  lines  only  in  passing  for  that  foremost  of  mythic 
iogs,  the  moat  notable  in  all  the  Realms  of  Fancy— Cerberus,  or  (to 
all  him  by  his  aggravated  name)  Trikerberos,  the  "  triple-headed 
hound  of  Kell/'  I  have  an  idea  that  we  modems  entertain  an 
fair  prejudice  against  this  dog.  The  number  of  his  heads  was 
ertainly  irregular,  and  if  you  may  know  a  dog  by  the  company  he 
keeps,  why»  Cerberus,  afisociatlDg  as  he  did  with  ghosts,  was  decidedly 
a  '*  shady  '*  character.  Besides,  in  IJades  one  would  hardly  look  for 
the  manners  and  morals  of  a  brighter  life,  and  if  **  Cerby  "  was  gloomy 
and  truculent,  why,  so  was  his  master,  and  **  like  man  like  dog.** 
Jor  could  he  have  been  without  his  good  points.  No'  dog,  for 
Qstance,  could  have  been  hopeleEsly  bad  that  had  a  taste  for  sweet 
cakes,  and  that,  in  the  intervals  of  worrying  phantoms  and  making 
iimself  nasty  to  ghosts,  could  condescend  to  buns*  Again,  Cerberua 
ippreciated  really  fine  music,  and  while  the  son  of  Calliope  played  and 
ing,  the  dog  let  the  devil  and  all  his  works  go  hang  and  thoroughly 
ajoyed  himself.  No,  he  had  his  good  points,  and  when  we  come 
think  of  it,  although  he  suifered  from  all  the  disadvantages  of 
immortality  combined  with  shocking  surroundings,  he  is  one  of  the 
LTery  few  if  not  the  only  Immortal  whose  record  is  consistently 
reditable. 

There  are  many  versions  of  Cerberus,  from  that  of  Hesiod  who 
ieacribes  bim  as  having  fifty  heads,  to  Dante*s  who  places  the  dog 
In  the  third  circle,  and  speaks  of  him  as  crimson-eyed  and  black- 
bearded,  tearing  the  spirits  of  the  damned  to  pieces.  But  our  own 
iimiliar  **  Cerby  "  (a?  Pluto  calls  him  in  the  "  Infernal  Marriage  ") 
19  only  three  heaJs,  and  resides  at  the  gates  of  the  nether  world* 
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His  pedigree,  it  moBt  be  confessed,  makes  him  out  a  shoddng  mongrel, 
for  his  sire  was  Typhon,  a  giant  with  a  hundred  heads,  and  his  daok 
Echidna,  who  was  one-half  snake.  So  that  he  was  nncle  of  th& 
Sphinx  and  of  the  Nemaean  Lion ! 

In  spite  of  his  tracolence,  several  heroes  managed  to  get  past  him 
into  Hades,  some  by  throwing  him  a  particular  kind  of  cake  for 
which  he  had  a  great  weakness,  and  Orphen?  by  sending  him  to 
sleep  with  his  mnsic.  Bat  Hercules  had  neither  the  time  nor  tbe> 
inclination  to  conciliate  the  awfal  janitor,  so  he  seized  him  by  thi» 
three  scrufi&  of  his  neck  and  dragged  him  up  into  daylight,  and  it 
was  daring  this  painful  trip  that  there  dripped  from  his  jaws  the  foaiD 
from  which  sprang  the  herb  aconite,  the  fiercest  and  swiftest  of  aU 
poisons,  so  the  ancients  said. 

But  it  is  Disraeli's  story,  and  not  classical  myth,  that  really  intro- 
duces us  to  Cerberus  and  makes  us  feel  aqquainted  with  him  as  a  dog* 

Pluto  has  carried  off  his  bride  and  is  on  his  way  with  her  toHadet. 
''  I  long,"  says  he,  "  to  be  at  home  once  more  by  my  own  fireside, 
patting  my  faithful  Cerberus."  "I  think,*'  replies  Proserpine,  "I 
shall  like  Cerberus ;  I  am  fond  of  dogs." 

They  arrive  at  the  palace  gates,  and  the  dog  appears.  ^'Ab 
Cerby!  Cerby!"  exclaims  Pluto,  "my  fond  and  faithful  Cerby!"' 
as  the  dog  gambols  up  to  ths  chariot.  *'  The  monster!  "  cries  Pro- 
serpine. '*  My  love  !  "  cries  Plato  in  astonishment  '^  The  hideona* 
brute  ! ''  says  she.  **  My  dear,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  "  says  he.  And 
then  comes  a  pretty  lovers'  quarrel  indeed,  ending,  of  course,  in  Pluto'iS' 
discomfiture.  "  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  "  asks  the  discom- 
fited King  of  Hadep.     "  Shoot  the  horrid  beast,"  is  the  lady's  reply. 

But  Cerberus  is  immortal.  Pluto  is  puzzled.  Then  a  happy  thought 
occurs  to  him.  *' I  can  banish  him."  "Can  you,  indeed?  Oh^ 
banish  him,  my  Pluto,  pray  banish  him  ! "  And  banished  he  is  accord- 
ingly, or,  in  other  words,  promoted  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  royai 
and  imperial  bloodhounds. 

This  is  not  perhaps  quite  the  point  of  view  from  which  one  would 
naturally  look  at  ''  the  hound  of  Hell,"  but  there  is  no  harm  done  in 
having  the  domestic  side  of  life  in  Hades  suggested  to  us,  and 
certainly  none  in  beiog  reminded  that  even  Cerberus  might  win  th& 
afi*ections  of  a  suitable  master,  and  reciprocate  a  tender  feeling. 

No  writer  has  ever  shown  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  canine- 
character  than  Dickens,  or  more  aifectionate  fidelity  in  the  descriptioi^ 
of  a  dog's  ways,  its  gestures  and  expressions,  the  smaller  details  of  its. 
behaviour  or  appearance.  In  reading  Dickens  we  are  never  far  from 
a  dog,  and  if  all  that  he  has  written  about  them,  individual  dogs  m 
particular  and  the  world  of  dogs  in  general,  were  brought  together,, 
the  result  would  be  a  very  remarkable  series  of  studies  of  *'  the  friend 
of  man.''     And  nowhere  does  he  show  his  love  of  the  dog  and  hia 
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ticCDr&:!y  Iq  portraiture  moro  conspicaously  than  ia  **  Oliver  Twist/* 
Bill  Sikes*3  dog^  BalUeye,  is  a  work  of  art ;  aod,  tukea  roughly  ia 
Dickena's  own  worda  out  from  the  fAbric  of  the  srory,  cornea  away  as  a 
<x>mplete  whole,  guing  us  a  pictare  of  a  miserable  monrrrel  dog,  the 
property  of  a  moat  abominable  villain,  which  yet  manages  in  its  poor 
tnaimed  and  battered  body  to  keep  warm  a  spark  of  affection  for  the 
f^^oimdrel  whom  it  owned  as  *'  master/'  In  showing  us  Pinto  and 
Cerby  at  home  by  their  own  **  fireside  *'  in  Hell,  Disraeli  caricatnres 
for  us  with  delightful  humour  the  impossible  lengths  to  which 
the  love  of  man  for  dog  might  go.  In  drawing  Bill  Sikes's  Bullseye, 
Dickens  gives  ns  from  the  life  a  true  and  authentic  picture  of  the 
length  to  which  the  love  of  dog  for  man  xcill  go. 

Bullseye  is  iolroduced  to  us  iu  the  opening  chap*er3  of  '*  Oliver 
^Cwist/'  and  thereafter,  all  through  the  book,  lends,  for  the  dog-lover, 
aiQ  added  horror  to  every  appearance  in  its  pages  of  the  human  brute 
%vho  owned  him. 

** '  Couie  in,  you  sne.ikiiig  Wiuuiint :  wot  are  you  stopping  out^ido  for, 
iis  if  you  was  ashamud  of  your  master  ?     Come  in,  d'ye  hear  ?  ' 

**  A  white  shaggy  dog,  witli  his  face  scmtched  and  torn  in  twenty  different 
|Aflt?f»s,  skulkert  into  the  room. 

**  *  Why  didn't  you  come  in  afore  ?'  said  the  man.  '  You're  getting  too 
^iroud  to  owij  me  afore  company*  ore  you  i     Lie  down  !  * 

"  This  command  wa^?  accompanied  with  a  kick  which  sent  the  animal  t<>  the 
<ythrr  end  of  the  roijm.  He  appeared  well  used  to  it,  howtwer,  for  he  coiled 
himself  up  in  a  corner  very  quietly  witliont  uttering  a  sound,  and  winking 
tiis  very  ill-looking  eye^s  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  appeared  to  occupy 
liimsclf  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  apartment/* 

Later  on  Mr.  William  Sikes  is  found  refreshing  himself  in  a  low 
imbUc-house*  At  his  feet  sat  a  white -coated,  red-eyed  dogj  '*  who 
cccQpied  himself,  alternately,  in  winking  at  his  master  with  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  lickiog  a  large  fresh  cut  on  one  side  of  his 
tnoutfa,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  some  recent  conflict/' 

** *  Keei>  quiet,  you  wainviJit !  keep  (juiet !  *  said  Mr.  Sike>s,  suddenly 
In-eakinj?  the  .**ilence.  Whether  his  meditations  were  so  intense  na  to  be 
*iidturbed  by  the  do|;  s  winking,  or  whetlier  his  feelings  were  so  wrought 
4j|»on  by  hiiJ  retlection^  that  they  required  ail  the  relief  desirable  by  kicking 
4in  unoUendiii^  aiiiaial  to  allay  them,  i.^^  a  matter  for  argument  and  con- 
isideration.  Whatever  was  the  cauhe,  the  effect  was  a  kick  and  a  cur^e 
tiestnwed  upon  the  dog  fdmultaneousJy. 

**  Dogs  are  not  genemlly  apt  to  revenge  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  masters  ;  but  Mr.  Sikess  dog  having  faults  in  temper  in  common  with 
Jiis  owner,  and  labouring  perhaps  at  the  moment  undar  a  powerful  sense  of 
injiny,  made  no  moru  ado  but  at  once  fixed  hi^i  teeth  in  one  of  the 
liaU-boots.  Having  given  it  a  Jiearty  shake,  he  retii-ed,  growling,  under 
^1  form:  just  escapiug  the  pewter  measure  whicJi  Mr.  Sikes  levelled  at 
Jbis  head. 

**  *  You  would,  would  you  ?  *  said  Hikes,  seizing  the  poker  in  one  liaud  and 
^lelibemtely  opening  with  the  other  a  large  clasp-knife  which  he  drew  from 
feift  pocket,     *  Come  here,  you  bom  devil !     Come  here  !     I>*^e  hear  ? ' 


1 
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••  TftA  if^^  r.*-.  ir.iif,r.  .i«ar-i.  leea.;.^  \Cr.  '?ik«  ^^oka  is.  uhe  very 
jT^/  of  'i  r-vrj  coie-^r,  jwo-  '.tir  icceanr.j  %)  •»iic«»r*uiii  Mine  qnaceonTi tai Mir 
''.^^lint.ir.r.  v#  hii"».r.-^  .t.h  •n.-vtr  *-it:,  .i»»  7»m:i:iieii  waer*  he  wa«  and  growled 
nv,r<t  iW^p.iy  •na.r.  v^.Mr**    ir.  rn**  lAxne  "iine  ^nupuur  :he  oii  of  tie  poksr- 

ThiA  r<%Mfitanc^  '.nij  Iriariated  Kr.  .Sud»  tiie  more,  wfco.  drappng' 
oo  hiA  kn^tefl,  hi^i^raxi  tc  aaaail  the  animal  moBC  forxioaalj.  Tke  dog* 
]<smp^  frcr.;  ri^c  v>  >ft,  and  from  left  to  rxgiit,  foappmg.  growling 
iMd  rAtkiti^ :  rii4»  rr^r.  thrsat  and  iwcre,  ind  stnck  and  blaspiienied  i 
ar.d  the  .%tn3;rj(Ift  ^ae  reaching  a  meat  critical  point  for  one  or  tiie 
rMi^y  wh#m.  ttu^  door  aoddenly  opening,  the  dog  darted  OTXt,  leaTmg 
Hu\  Hikes  with  the  pok^r  and  clagp-knife  in  hia  hands. 

And  yet,  wheri  a  few  hocra  later  hia  maaifeer  goes  ferth.  the  dog 
aHnkft  ont  from  a  back-jard  and  follows  him. 

And  then  little  OliT^r  is  kidnapped  and  BiII«eje  helps  to  ''  mind  "* 
the  child. 

'*  They  were  Ut  a  'Urk  con^r,  quite  oot  of  the  crack  of  panaongera.  OUvsr 
«iAw  \mt  U^f  plainly  that  reaLita&ce  woald  be  of  no  avul.  fie  hdd  oat 
hiot  IriA^ri/J,  whi/^h  N'an#r/  ol^ped  tight  in  hers.  '  Give  me  the  ocher,'  said 
Hikev,  ^Auififf  01i7«;r^  nn^xKupied  hand.  *  Here,  BulL>eve! '  The  dog  locked 
rip  arid  f(T079M, 

'* '  ,Hee  h^«!,  V^'i/  '  .^li'l  Si  ken,  puttin^K  h'u  ocher  hand  to  Oliver*^  throat, 
'  if  h«  ^fieakx  <!/*;f  -o  -iof^  a  word,  hold  him.  d'ye  mind  ? '  The  dog  growled 
ag;iiri  ,  ;irid  licUlrifj^  hi-'  lip-,  eye^I  Olivfrr  ^a  if  he  were  anxious  to  attach 
hir/i-^;lf  t/;  hin  wir»dpi[)e  without  delay. 

'< '  \UiA  AH  willin;;  ;v.-^  a  ^'hrittian,  Htrike  me  blind  if  he  isn't/  said  Sikes, 
rt^fft^r*Uuf^  the  aniinal  with  a  kind  of  grim  and  ferocious  approval.  'Now 
yoii  know  what  yon  have  ;{ot  to  eif^ect,  master,  .-o  call  away  as  quick  as  yoo 
lik'S  the  dog  will  *.*f(}ii  hU^p  that  game.  Get  on^  young  'un!'  Bollseye 
wnyiKtul  hiri  tail  in  .'uikriowle^lgment  of  this  unusually  endearing  form  of 
«fKi<^rh,  and  giving  v<:nt  to  another  admonitory  growl  for  the  benefit  of 
OJiv«?r,  I«d  the  way  onward/' 

Thoreaftcr  SikeH  gets  hurt  in  the  ansnccessfal  Chertsey  barglaiy^ 
and  the  dr^f  nits  nt  tho  liedside  all  the  time  he  is  ill ;  **  now  eyeing 
hia  master  with  a  wistful  look,  and  now  pricking  his  ears,  and  otter- 
inn  ^  '^'^  gi^^^  ^  Kome  noise  attracted  his  attention  " — an  attach- 
ment that  would  lie  inexplicable  if  Ballseye  had  not  been  a  dog,  and^ 
as  Fagiri  iays,  ''  humoured  sometimes  "  by  Sikes. 

And  then  Nancy  iH  murdered,  and  the  dog  goes  out  with  the 
rnurdorer  into  the  ni^ht.  Sikes  hopes  to  baffle  justice  by  doubling 
liack  on  his  tracks — hift  t/urc  was  the  doy. 

If  any  doflcription  of  him  had  been  published,  his  dog  he  knew 
would  not  have  boon  forgotten,  and  Bnllseye  might  thus  bring  him  to- 
the  gallows ! 

Ue  resolves  to  drown  him,  and  walks  on,  looking  about  for  a  pond ;: 
piioks  up  a  heavy  stone,  tying  it  in  his  handkerchief  as  he  goes. 

The  animal  looks  up  into  hia  master's  fiaoe  while  these  preparationar 
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making.  Whether  his  instinct  apprehended  eomething  of  their 
purpose,  or  the  robber  s  sidelong  look  at  him  was  sterner  than  ordinary^ 
be  Bkolked  a  little  farther  in  the  rear  than  usnal,  and  cower^  as  he 
oame  more  slowly  along.  When  his  master  halted  at  the  brink  of  a 
pool|  and  looked  round  to  call  him,  he  stopped  outright. 

'* '  Do  you  hear  me  call  ?  Come  hen*  I  ^  cried  Bikes,  The  animal  came  {i[> 
fivm  the  very  force  of  habit:  but  as  Sikes  stooped  to  attach  the  handker- 
chief to  his  throut  he  uttered  a  low  growl  and  started  back*  *  Come  back !' 
cried  tht^  robber, 

*♦  Tlje  dog  wagged  his  tail,  but  did  not  move*  Sikes  made  a  running  noose 
and  called  him  again. 

**  The  dog  advanced,  retreated,  pauned  an  int^tant,  turned,  and  then  M'oured 
away  at  his  hardest  speed . 

'*  The  man  whistled  again  and  again,  and  «at  down  and  waited  in  thfr 
expectation  that  ho  would  return.  But  no  dog  nppeared,  and  at  length  ht* 
resumed  bis  journey.** 

Builseye  by  one  route,  the  murderer  by  another,  reach  the  fiam^ 
den  within  three  hoars  of  each  other;  and  though  Dickens  does  not 
actually  say  so,  the  finely  dramatic  idea  is  suggested  that  it  was  the 
poor  dog,  faithful  even  to  Sikes,  that  after  all  betrayed  his  master  to 
bis  death* 

For  while  Sikes  went  straight  to  his  last  refuge,  Builseye  had  gone 
from  one  thieves*  haunt  to  another,  and  at  last  found  the  only  one 
where  the  police  were  not  before  him.  And  there,  too,  soon  after  the 
dog,  came  Sikes, 

But  close  on  the  dog's  heels  the  crowd  had  been  gathering  round 
the  house,  and  then  carae  the  police,  and  the  scaling  ladders^  and  the 
horrible  end  of  it  all ;  and  Slkes,  hanged  by  his  own  band,  is  swinging 
over  the  mud  of  the  liver,  at  the  end  of  thirty  feet  of  rope — and 
poor  Ballseye,  thinking  he  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  help  the  dead 
man,  endeavours  to  bite  the  rope  through, 

**  A  dog  which  had  lain  concealed  till  now,  ran  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  [Mirapet  with  u  dismal  howl,  and,  collecting  himself  for  a  springs  jumped 
for  the  dead  mun'e  shoulders.  Missing  his  aim,  he  fell  into  the  ditclu 
turning  comjJetely  Livcr  as  he  went,  and  sinkini^  Lis  liead  against  a  stone^ 
dashed  out  his  brains. " 

Poor  Builseye ! 

To  appreciate  the  dog  of  Dickens,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  por- 
traitarej  one  has  only  to  read  Marry at*a  extraordinary  invention  of  the 
Dog-Fiend,  a  story  of  an  utterly  impossible  dog,  for  which  the  author 
tries  vainly  to  gain  some  sympathy  by  giving  it  an  utterly  impoasible^ 
master.  There  never  lived  a  dog  like  Snarleyyow,  and  until  d(^- 
nature  changes  there  never  can.  For  surely  no  dog  could  b©  so 
utterly  bad  that  it  will  bite  a  master  who  is  always  good  to  it,  whea 
it  can  take  him  at  an  advantage,  overcome  by  drink  or  prostrated! 
with  suffering,  and  ^*  make  its  teeth  meet  in  bis  cheek.""    It  is  described 
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generally  as  '^  one  of  tbe  ngliest  and  most  ill-conditioned  cars  which 
liad  ever  been  produced/'  and  in  detail  as  a  misshapen,  mangy,  villainous 
teast.     To  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer,  there  was  not  one  redeem- 
ing quality  that  would  warrant  his  keep ;  to  those  who  knew  hiin 
well,  there  were  a  thousand  reasons  why  he  should  be  hanged.     Such 
was  the  animal  that  was  "  all  in  all"  to  its  master,  Lieutenant  Van- 
>slyperken,  who,  in  turn,  was  "  all  in  all  to  the  dog."     The  Lieutenant 
was  as  unlovely  a  brute,  physically  and  morally,  as  his  dog,  but  *'  all 
the  affection  he  ever  showed  to  anything  living  was  certainly  con- 
centrated on  this  one  animal,  and  next  to  his  money  Snarleyyow  had 
possession  of  his  master's  heart."     He  was  trying  to  marry  the  widow 
Vandersloosh,  but  Snarleyyow  having  bitten  her  and  her  servant,  she 
■demands  the  dog's  corpse  as  a  preliminary  to  any  iiitcgratio  nmoris^ 
and  Vanslyperken  is  sorely  perplexed  whether  to  give  up  the  widow 
or  **  his  dariing  Snarleyyow — a  dog  whom  he  loved  the  more,  the  more 
he  was  through  him  entangled  in  scrapes  and  vexations — a  dog  whom 
«very  one  hated,  and  therefore  beloved — a  dog  which  had  not  a  single 
Teoommendation,  and  therefore  was  highly  prized.''     He  feels,  says 

the  novelist,  ''  that  if  anything  in  this  world  loves  him  it  is  the  dog 

iK>t  that  his  affection  is  great,  but  as  much  as  the  dog's  nature  will 
permit ;  and  at  all  events,  if  the  animal's  attachment  to  him  is  not 
very  strong,  still  it  is  certain  that  Snarleyyow  hates  everybody  else." 
To  which  he  adds,  apologetically  as  it  were,  ''  it  is  astonishing  how 
powerful  is  the  feeling  that  is  derived  from  habit  and  association." 

And  then  the  dog  loses  an  eye  in  one  of  i^s  misdemeanours.  "  Mj 
poor,  poor  dog !  "  cried  the  Lieutenant,  on  discovering  the  loss,  *'  and 
kissed  the  oA/rniitis  of  the  cur,  and — what  perhaps  had  never  occurred 

since  childhood,  and  what  nothitig  elsfl   would  have  brought  out 

Vansljperken   wept — actually   wept."     Then  comes  in  the  apology 
Again.      *•  Surely    the    affections    have    sometimes  a    bend    towai^s 
insanity."     Again  and  again — when,   for  instance,  the  dog's  tail  is 
chopped  off  by  Moggy — the  author  tries  to  enlist  our  sympathy  for 
the  beast,  and  for  the  brute  who  owns  him,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.    Even 
when  the  climax  is  reached,  and  Vanslyperken,  about  to  be  hanged,  asks 
for  a  moment's  respite  that  he  may '-  kiss  his  poor  dog  "  (which  is  going 
to  be  hanged  with  him),  the  writer  invites  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
pathos  in  the  incident.     But  it  will  not  do.     We  can  only  jeer.     So 
the  two  are  hanged  together — "  and  thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  and  one  of  the  vilest  curs  which  ever  existed.     They  were 
-damnable  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 
That  a  Vanslyperken  may  have  existed  is,  unfortunately,  quite  possible, 
but  a  Snarleyyow  never. 

Dickens's  Bullseye  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  dog-fidelity  to  an 
unworthy  master— of  a  dog  made  to  live  a  bad  life  and  do  bad  things, 
and  which  yet  remains,  poor  beast,  a  good  dog.    Marryat's  Snarley- 
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yow  IS  a  brutal  impossibility.  Dog*natare  coald  never  be  born,  nor 
trained^  to  Buch  abominable  badness.  Or,  taking  Marryat  on  bis 
own  lines  of  a  master  being  fond  of  a  dog  under  very  trying  circam- 
fltances,  what  a  deligbtfnl  contrast  to  bio  abominable  pair  do  we  find 
in  Lannce  and  his  dog  Crab  ! 

He  was  of  no  breed,  was  Crab.  '*  One  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy/'  says  Launce  (lovable  to  all  time  because  he  loved  his  dog). 
'*  One  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
brothers  and  siaters  went  to  it." 

He  was  a  biggish  dog,  because  Lannce  was  sent  by  his  master  to 
take  a  "  little  jewel ''  of  a  dog  to  his  lady-love,  and  he  lost  it  by  the 
way ;  and,  good,  faithful  soul !  offered  her  his  great,  ugly,  ill-behaved 
Crab  instead.     His  master  was  furioue.     "Didst  thou  offer  her  this 

fcur  from  me?"  **  Ay,  sir,"  aays  poor  Launoe  ;  **the  other  squirrel 
rae  stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the  market-plaoe,  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours^  and 
therefore  the  gift  the  greater."  "  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my 
dog  again^  or  never  return   again   into  my   sight."     Poor   Launce  f 

[Whether  he  ever  found  the  **  squirrel "  of  a  dog  again  we  shall  never 
laiow,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  that  ho  loved  Crab. 

We  meet  Launce  first  on  his  entry  into  service.  **  I  have  received," 
he  says,  ''  my  proportion,  like  the  Prodigious  Son,  and  am  going  ta 
Court,"     And  then  he  begins  about  his  dog : 

"  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  is  the  sourest  natured  dog  thai  Uvee  :  my  mother 
weeping,  my  father  wailing^  my  sifter  crying,  our  maid  bowling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not 
thi^  cruel- hearted  cur  shed  one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone, 
and  has  no  more  pity  in  Mm  than  a  dog." 

Then  Launoe  goes  through,  in  pantomime,  the  scene  of  parting. 
One  shoe  is  his  mother,  another  his  father,  his  staff  is  hia  sister — 
**  for^  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand  "^ 
his  hat  Nan  "  our  maid,"  and,  says  he : 

**  <  I  am  the  dog ;  no,  the  dog  ib  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog — no,  the  dog  is 
me,  and  I  am  myself ;  ay ;  so — -so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father,  *'  Father, 
your  blessing  ? "  Now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping  :  now 
should  I  kiss  my  father  ;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  oome  I  to  my  mother. 
Oh  that  she  could  f*peak  now !  Well,  T  kiss  her  ;  why,  there  'tis  :  here's 
my  mother*8  breath  up  and  down.     Now  come  I  to  my  sister :  mark  the 

|pioan  she  makes.    Now,  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks 

^  a  word." 

Is  it  not  the  perfection  of  pathos  and  of  fooling  ?  Poor  Crab !  Dear 
Launce  ! 

Thereafter  Launce  appears  and  reappears,  a  shrewd  country  fellow 
when  with  hia  own  kind^  but  too  soft-hearted  for  any  consideration  of 
himself  when  his  dog  is  in  trouble.      So  in  his  last  appearance  : 

VOL.  Lxxm.  2  Y 
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«  <  WLen  a  man's  servant  plays  the  cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard. 
I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  precisely — "  thus  I  would  teach 
a  dog."  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him  as  a  present  to  Mistress  Silvia  from  my 
master,  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining  diamber  but  he  steps  me  to 
the  trencher  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.  Oh  !  'tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  comi)anies ! " 

For  Laance  takes  him,  having  lost  '^  the  other  sqairrel/'  to  the 
Duke's  house,  where  Crab  '^  thrusts  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs  under  the  Duke's  table,"  and  straightway 
there  is  an  outcry  of  the  guests  against  his  conduct  ^^  Whip  him," 
says  one— but  Launce  must  finish  the  story : 

"  *  I  goes  me  to  the  man  that  whips  the  dogs.  "  Friend,"  quoth  I, "  do  you 
mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  "  **  Ay,  marry  do  J,"  quoth  he.  "  You  do  him  the 
more  wrong,"  quoth  I ;  "  it  iras  I  did  the  thing  you  tcot  of,**  He  makes  no 
moie  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do 
this  for  his  servant?  Nay,  111  be  sworn  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for 
puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed ;  I  have  stood  qq 
the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffer'd  for*t*  (and 
then  looking  at  his  dog),  *  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now.'  " 

Is  it  not  delightful  this  one  incident  in  which  Shakespeare  contem- 
plates the  dog  as  beloved  by  its  master?  and  who  does  not  feel  a 
liking  for  the  big,  ngly,  ill- behaved,  stolid  mongrel  for  Launce's  sake, 
and  love  Launce  for  his  love  for  Crab  ?  Buddha  himself  would  aurely 
have  been  pleased  with  Launce ;  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  laughed  over  Crab,  how  many,  I  wonder,  ever  thooght  un- 
kindly of  his  master  ? 

Very  different  from  this  mythical  and  monstrous  dog  ard  Kingsley'a 
Bran  and  Scott's  Eoswal,  both  noble  dogs  drawn  from  life  and 
becomingly  treated. 

In  the  story  of  '^  Hypatia/'  describing  life  in  Alexandria  fourteen 
centuries  ago,  the  hero  is  Baphael  Aben-Ezra,  a  wealthy  young  volup- 
tuary with  a  taste  for  heathen  philosophies,  who  possesses  '^  a  huge 
British  mastiff*'  called  Bran.  An  anti-Semit'c  agitation  has  just  come 
to  a  climax,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  priesthood  the 
Jews  of  the  city  are  being  plundered  and  driven  forth.  Baphaers 
house  \a  attacked,  and  the  opportunity  that  here  offers  itself  for  the  yonth 
to  act  the  neo-Platonist  philosopher,  and  discard  all  this  world's  goods 
as  vanity,  is  seized  upon.  He  abandons  his  palace,  calls  Bran,  and 
.makes  his  way  through  the  mob. 

'*  This  dog,"  says  he  (to  some  of  the  rioters  who  seem  inclined  to 
oppose  him),  "  is  one  of  the  true  British  breed  ;  if  she  seizes  yon,  red- 
hot  iron  will  not  loose  her  till  she  hears  the  bones  crack.  Let  us  pass.'* 
And  so  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  a  beggar,  in  the  actual  clothes  of 
a  beggar  with  whom  he  exchanges  apparel,  accompanied  only  by  his 
dog,  **  the  one  friend  I  have  on  earth,  and  I  love  her." 

Why  Kingsley  should  have  given  the  Jew  a  dog  as  a  friend  is  not 
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at  first  sight  intelligible.  But  it  soon  becomes  evident  tbat  the  anthoFt 
fcaving  carefully  eliminated  material  interests  and  hnman  sympathy 
out  of  his  leading  characterB,  had  to  find  a  means  of  restoring  these 
^seentials  to  his  story.  So  he  introduced  Bran,  who  henceforth 
represents  the  human  and,  eo  to  speak,  Christian  element  of  the  novel. 
Both  Hypatia,  the  teacher  of  nonsense,  and  Baphael,  her  pupil^  have 
become  for  the  reader  mere  tnetaphysieal  huskf,  and  something  is 
urgently  needed  to  make  one  or  other  human,  and  lead  him  or  her 
back  to  common  sense  and  sympathy.  So  in  comes  the  dog,  and  the 
mmple  teaching  of  its  animal  nature  upsets  all  the  '^  ideal"  farrago  of 
Greek  philosophies  and  Eastern  eaperstitiofis,  which  Hypatia  and 
Raphael  affect  to  understand  and  believe  in* 

While  Kaphael  on  a  battle-field  is  pretending  that  the  dead  and 
^ying  around  him  are  mere  **  sensations/*  and  arguing  that  there  is 
nothing  material  in  the  world,  Bran  insists  upon  his  taking  notice  of 
a  family  of  puppies  of  which  she  has  just  become  the  mother,  and 
in  spite  of  his  protest  that  the  puppies  are  mere  *'  phantasies,^'  she 
persuades  him  to  carry  them  for  her. 

Then  they  come  upon  two  bandits  driving  a  young  girl  before 
them,  and  while  Raphael  is  making  op  his  mind  that  the  girl's  oir- 
cnmstances  are  doubtless  (if  she  only  knew  it)  the  best  for  her,  Bran 
tears  the  wind  pipe  out  of  one  of  the  ruffians,  and  her  master,  accepting 
the  teaching,  kills  the  other. 

Then  the  girl  claims  his  protection.  But  he  does  not  see  why,  in 
nn  immaterial  world,  he  should  grant  protection  to  a  *^  sensation/' 
Bran,  however,  makes  friends  with  the  girl,  wags  her  tail  at  her,  atjd 
shows  her  a  puppy,  and  Raphael  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  will 
follow  the  dog's  lead.      So  he  befriends  the  girl. 

Hereafter  and  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  until  his  conversion  (as  he 
calls  it)  is  complete,  he  accepts  Bran  as  his  "  guide,  tutor,  and  queen 
of  philosophy,"  and  meeting  Hypatia  for  the  last  time,  he  says  to  her: 
^*  I  took  her,  my  dog,  for  ray  teacher,  and  obeyed  her,  for  she  was 
wiser  than  I,  and  she  led  me  back,  the  poor  dumb  beast,  like  a  God- 
eent  and  God-obeying  angel,  to  human  natui^^  to  mercy,  to  self-sacrifice, 
to  belief,  to  worship,  to  pure  and  wedded  love/' 

Bran  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  book,  and  Kingsley, 
with  his  intense  liking  for  dogs,  and  equally  intense  dislike  of  meta- 
physical quibbling,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
that  the  example  of  an  intelligent  dog-^nature^  pure  and  simple,  is 
more  powerful  for  goad  than  all  the  verbiage  of  hair-splitting 
sectarians. 

In  another  novel  also,  "The  Talisman,''  a  dog  becomes,  upon  the 
overthrow  of  its  master's  fortunes,  the  leading  character  of  the  story, 
eventually  brings  him  back  to  royal  favour  and  domestic  happines«; 
and  (as  in  *'  Hypatia  " )  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dog  is  a  mere 
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incident  of  the  narrative.      On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  carefallj  read 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  hound  is  one  of  the  main  threads  of  the  stoiy^ 

I  believe  myself  that  if  either  Eingsley  or  Scott  had  been  asked 
by  a  friend  to  tell  him  what  either  *'  Hypatia"  or  "  The  Talisman"  "  wa& 
abouf/'  the  author  in  each  case  would  have  said  "  about  a  dog." 

It  must  have  pleased  Kingsley  immenselyi  both  as  a  lover  of 
honest  dogs  (mastiffs  of  the  true  old  English  breed  especially)  and  a 
hater  of  hollow  creeds,  to  bring  the  two  into  direct  opposition, 
and  make  what  he  calls  ^'  a  huge  and  villainous- looking  dog  "  triurapb 
over  all  the  glittering  sophistries  of  the  lovely  Hypatia.  So,  too^ 
Scott.  He  had  quite  a  passion  for  dogs,  f^jr  deerhounds  by  preference, 
and  in  the  tale  of  ''The  Talisman"  he  had  his  favourite  legendary  grounds 
to  go  upon  for  conferring  distinction  opon  that  noble  breed,  and,  what 
was  more,  for  describing  under  the  name  of  Roswal  one  of  his  owi^ 
beloved  Abbotsford  pets.  Each  is  the  story  of  a  dog,  and  both  hav^ 
the  same  purpose  in  view — to  show  how  the  instinctive  or  inheritecl 
traits  of  honesty  of  purpose,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  in  the  service  oS* 
men,  can  suffice  under  given  conditions  to  stem  the  current  of  events^ 
to  thwart  human  devilry,  and  ultimately  set  wrong  right. 

The  ordinary  reader,  not  being  a  dog  enthusiast,  probably  remembers* 
Koswal  only  in  two  episodes :  the  turning-point  of  the  story,  when  \h» 
hound  defends  the  standard  of  England,  and  the  climax,  when  h» 
pulls  Conrad  of  Montserrat  from  his  horse.  But  if  read  again  in 
order  to  see  how  carefully  Scott  has  woven  the  dog  in  from  th» 
beginning,  it  comes  qaite  as  a  surprise,  so  artistic  and  natural  is  th^ 
weaving,  to  find  how  often  the  introduction  of  the  hound  occurs  and 
with  what  affectionate  accuracy  the  author  is  evidently  drawing  a 
portrait. 

David  Prince  of  Scotland  goes,  it  will  be  remembered,  disguised  as 
Sir  Kenneth,  to  the  crusade,  and  when  we  first  find  him  in  the  camp,. 
it  is  in  company  with  "  a  large  stag-grejhound  "  "  nobler  in  size  and 
appearance  than  even  those  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick-bed^ 
whose  growl  from  his  deep  chest  sounded  like  distant  thunder" ;  and 
the  Baron  of  Gil&land  describes  him  to  the  Kiog  as  ''  a  most  perfect 
creature  of  heaven,  of  the  noblest  northern  breed — deep  in  the  cheet^ 
strong  in  the  stern,  black  colour,  brindled  on  the  breast  and  legs — not^ 
spotted  with  white,  but  shaded  into  grey — strength  to  pull  dowiv 
a  bull,  swiftness  to  cote  an  antelope."  By-and-by  comes  the  fatal 
night  of  Sir  Kenneth  s  undoing.  Cceur  de  Lion  has  trampled  on  tbe- 
Austrian  flag,  and  fearing  the  banner  of  England  may  in  revenge  be- 
insulted,  he  honours  Sir  Kenneth  with  the  duty  of  guarding  it.  Night- 
falls. By  the  banner-staff  lies  outstretched  the  hound,  and  the 
knight  paces  to  and  fro  upon  his  watch.  Then  comes  the  dwarf  with 
the  Queen's  summons  to  Sir  Kenneth,  and  the  knight,  overwhelmed 
with  the    desire  of  seeing  his  love,  Lady  Edith,  and  trusting  that 
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ii  may  in  case  of  danger  recall  him  to  his  post  in  time,  deserts 
his  charge.  The  meeting  with  the  Lady  Edith  h  over,  and  he  ia 
iQtanibliog  along  among  tent-ropes  towards  his  post  when  he  hears 
ta  eioglej  fierce,  savage  bark,  and  then  a  yell  of  agony.  He  rushes  to 
<he  Mount,  and  the  moon  coming  out  from  behind  the  cloods  shows 
him  that  the  banner  of  England  is  gone  and  that  Kodwal  is  lying  on 
4he  broken  standard-staff  in  the  agonies  of  death  ! 

Tbe  dog  ia,  hop^ever,  cured,  and  Sir  Kenneth^s  forfeited  life  ia 
ispared,  and  by-and-by  Richard  is  persuaded  that  the  dog  will  dia- 
<507er  for  him  the  "  traitor ''  who  fctole  bis  banner,  A  grand  parade 
-of  the  Christian  forces  is  arranged,  and  Roswal,  watching  the  proces- 
sion as  it  passes,  waits  for  the  man  who  stabbed  him.  Last  of  all  the 
droops  come  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whom  Richard  does 
«iot  suspect.  But  R^swal  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  "  uttering  a  forious 
i^nd  savage  yell,  springs  forward,  leaps  upon  Conrad's  charger,  and 
•seizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat  polls  him  down  from  the  saddW* 

The  uproar  that  follows  is  quelled  by  the  adjournment  of  the  chiefs 
*of  the  crusade  to  the  council -tent,  where  Richard  is  asked  "if  he 
eerioufly  means  to  impugn  the  character  of  the  Marquis  on  the 
evidence  of  a  dog?''  To  whi^h  the  King  makes  the  following 
£-emarkable  reply  : 

'**iigyal  brother/  says  Richard,  *  i^collect  that  the  Almi|?hty,  who  gave 
the  dag  to  be  cntrqMUiioa  of  our  pleasures  iiml  our  toils,  hath  invested  hira 
with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit*  He  forgets  neither  friend  nor 
-Coe^remembers.  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a 
^hare  of  man's  Intel Hgence,  but  do  sliai-e  of  mans  faUehood.  You  may 
t>ribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  life  by 
Ifalse  accusation ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  houud  tear  bis  benefactor — he  i» 
the  fi'iend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder 
Marqnis  in  what  peacock-robes  you  will — disguise  his  appearance^  alter  his 
-couipluxion  with  drugs  and  wasbas,  hide  him  amidst  an  hundred  men — I  will 
yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  him,  and  expresses  his  resent- 
«iient,  as  you  have  this  day  beheM,  ^  Tbis  h  no  new  iucident,  although  a 
mge  one.  Mrirderersi  and  robbers  have  been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and 
fered  death  under  such  evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of 
<Ood  \va§  in  it.  In  thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  occa- 
rsion,  the  matter  Wiis  tried  by  a  folemu  duel  betwixt  the  mm  and  the  dog, 
.SLS  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  of  murder. 

"  *  The  dog  was  victoriousi,  the  man  was   punished,  and  the  crime  wa» 

K*onfe«sed.     Credit  me,  royal   brother,  that  liidden  crimes  have  often  been 

brought  to  light  by  the  testimony  even  of  inanimate  Bubstances,  not  to 

.menli  m  animals  fnr  inferior  in  instinctive  &:igacity  to  the  dog,  who  is  the 

ifriend  and  companion  of  our  race/  " 

In  this  interesting  passage  we  read  unmistakably  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  own  creed  of  the  dog  ;  and  the  incident  to  which  he  refers  ii 
-of  courae  that  of  Dragouj  the  Dog  of  Montargia,  which  discovered  the 
4iinrdt^rer  of  ite  master,  and  the  man  upon  being  condemned  to  fight 
m  duel  with  his  accuser  confessed  his  crime  and  was  executed. 
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w'jTtVi  G'.crui.  ft^i  vl  <ccs  ssppCr — to-ct  tc  " th-*  power  €]f  tbB 

Til±  >£-£&  c:  il*^  irjg  uBsdrz  ;=Kki^  ic^d  arezL^g  carder  is  as  old 

u  njtciil:*;. — ::r  ijd  rcc  ^L'-^rh  ilscr^T^e  !*•  cAS&ers  ranrderas,  and 
is  r*wikri  TTii  sir:  -v:  trfcr*".tr^  t:  tL»  iki**  as  tie  liitie  Dog-Star  ? 
— ft^  '•-il:*  u  --1-i  i»  ic*  £r*  G*'«n  iie^  of  tie  dog  that  snSeia 
nz'zirLr.  ^zjL  i?  r^vuded  foe  Doa*  Lcr:iF=.  br  d^ath  »t  the  hands  of 
tL>*&  wi:->z:  1:  L&s  wrrcd.  G*l*ns  ar*  c:!z=:;ra  tc-dar,  and  of  all 
fr'^ru  aid  (x^il:l:ii,  for  h  »*=  cily  t^tj  rececilj  that  I  read  of  a 
terrier  wLlcL  t&s  1?:i  in.  &  kiscien  whl  s>:ne  cewlj-hatched  dccklingv, 
acd  wLi::L  ci.  tie  £re  getizg  1-:t^  picked  =p  the  liitle  oomplaining 
birds  a::d  pi:  lies;  inside  the  f eider,  where  tLcj  ire*r  aiU  wannlj  to 
sleep  h^hin.  Tzftz,^  oom«  hczie  the  n^^trr.  No  dczslicga ;  fioff  (» 
the  ttrntr's.  ilczil  !  Plain  as  a  plkest&ff — the  terrier  has  eaten  tho 
birds.  Then  tLe  cadgel  and  bl375  and  E«d  langcage,  and  them  the 
docklings  a^ake  at  the  noise. 

I  mD£t  ooafcea  I  woold  nol  like  to  hare  been  the  man  at  thafc 
motnent.     I  woold  rather  hare  been  the  half-dead  terrier. 

And  I  TLubt  thj,  too,  that  the  only  rersicn  of  Gelert  that  I  rcallj 
like  is  wber^  tb^  knight,  baring  killed  the  bonnd  that  killed  the  wolf 
that  rvtrould  bavey  killed  the  child,  goes  oi:t  ana  drowns  himself  in 
his  fifih-pond. 

For  there  are  many  versions  of  the  story,  and  oar  own,  that  whida 
is  familiar  to  IJritish  childhood,  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking  'in  spile  of 
Miss  Mitford's  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ballad)  the  least 
satisfactory  of  all.  Bat,  in  spite  of  its  impossibilities,  which  ol  ns 
has  not  at  one  time  believed  it  to  be  true  ?  So  after  all,  perhaps,  it 
is  as  well  to  hand  it  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

A  Welsh  Prince  goes  oat  in  the  morning  hnntiog.  learing  hi» 
castle  door  open,  a  baby,  his  only  sod,  asleep  in  its  cradle  inside,  and 
not  a  sonl  to  look  after  his  castle  or  his  heir.  His  faithfol  bound 
(lelert,  most  intelligently,  refuses  to  go  with  his  master  under  snclit 
conditions  of  outrageous  carelessness,  and  stays  with  the  baby.  By- 
aud-by  the  wicked  wolf  comes  and  there  is  a  tremendous  fight.  For 
when  the  Welsh  Prince  comes  home  in  the  eveuing  he  finds  blood 
everywhere  :  blood — blood — blood  from  tbe  front  door  to  the  nursery  ? 
But  not  a  sign  of  a  servant  on  the  premises.  Then  he  searches  for 
his  heir,  but  in  vain  ;  calls  to  it,  but  without  response.  So  he  jumps, 
to  the  conclusion  that  Gelert  has  dcxumrfif  his  child — Etraightway 
stabs  the  hound,  which  *'  yells "  and  wakes  the  baby  np,  which  ha» 
been  asleep  on  the  dead  wolf  all  the  time.  And  then  comes  remorse 
and  a  grand  funeral. 

Another  English  version  (by  Dr.  IJ.  Home)  makes  Gelert  and 
the  child  born  the  same  day  in  the  house  of    *  a  rural  lord,  in  old 
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Carnarvonshire,'*  and  thenceforth  the  child  and  his  ''  dumb  foster- 
brother  "  are  inseparable.  One  day,  ''  the  grey  lord ''  goes  to  sleep 
on  a  steep  hillside,  and  Gelert  and  the  child  wander  away  and  are 
lost.  They  meet  a  wolf,  and  Gelert  kills  it,  being  nearly  killed  him- 
self. The  search-party  find  the  dog  crouching,  all  bloody,  in  the 
heather,  and  mistaking  his  maimed  efforts  to  explain  for  conscience- 
stricken  cowardice,  the  father  beats  its  brains  out.  Then  follow  the 
finding  of  the  child  and  the  wolf,  and  due  remorse  and  burial. 

But  in  a  ballad  of  the  fourteenth  century,  said  to  be  Oriental  in 
inspiration,  there  are  some  delightful  innovationd.  There  was  a 
Knight,  ''  a  rich  man  of  great  might,"  who  had  ''  a  good  woman  to 
wife,"  "a  good  child  and  fair,"  and  yet  another  ** jewel,"  a  grey- 
hound "  that  was  good  and  snel.  *  And  one  day  there  is  jousting 
outside  the  castle,  and  the  child's  attendants  abandon  their  charge  and 
go  out  to  see  the  fun.  While  they  are  away  there  comes  "  an  adder  " 
which  was  bred  in  a  crevice  in  an  old  tower,  and  it  goes  straight  to  the 
cradle.  But  the  greyhound  has  remained  by  the  baby,  and  after  a 
fearful  fight  kills  the  ^*  nadder,"  as  it  is  spelled  in  places.  When  the 
attendants  get  back  they  find  the  baby  gone,  and  as  the  dog  is  bloody 
they  accuse  it  to  the  knight  of  having  devoured  his  son  and  heir  ;  the 
hound  leaps  up  to  welcome  its  master,  but  the  knight  kills  it  with  a 
blow  of  his  sword.  Then  they  find  the  child  and  the  dead  adder. 
Upon  this  the  knight  ''  for  dole  of  his  hound  "  drowns  himself  straight- 
way in  the  fish-pond.  This  was  becoming  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  think  that,, 
having  punished  a  dog  thoughtlessly  for  what  it  has  not  done,  they 
set  themselves  right  by  a  '*  Poor  doggie !  "  and  a  tid-bit.  The  dog 
is  Bupematurally  generous  to  a  master  whom  it  has  once  learned  to- 
love,  but  even  though  it  says  so  readily,  '^  let  bygones  be  bygones/^ 
it  is  not  a  good  stamp  of  man  who  cares  to  feel  that  he  has  '^  lost 
caste  "  with  his  dog. 

Phil  Robinson. 


f:I?.I/^-ii^   TZjTX' OY  THE 


-    ':*  st^il:*.  :c  -c  i^  vicir*:^  kiii  imc  its  ijtf  ggacc^T ig jalwl  fir  the 

s '•    *'-'*i   "z  :-•*  r    ■/'  Zi":  izti  Tx3:5a^  jicm  set  ia  a^eiBzi 

:—-*::  I- *  i- i  r*!Si'..r*5i   -.c  -iM  rto^nsiic  if  tie  pnvckzBg  ml  vUdft 

•  •  w!  '<  V .  ':i-:  til**!*  *jit*  1  r  *t*s..      i-'t^   w^tt  r      Bec»4iae,  witii  tme 

■- -.*-•*!   s-'-ti.TT.  lz^*!T  hr^Zft  ziixi  it  Li  prfsTJierj  tte  mTstnj  of  tha 

;'  .vv.  yv;  wiiii  >t/i»  :iwi   'TihirzL^  t-»i  tr*  Brrocfc  etnager  will 

*****  ■/>  V  Bj-r-ii.:  ::  i*  fisCiT^r*  liis  m^  Eiaeers  beaatr  abripped 

:   ''  ri-T.*.i*    ^^'^>'t^'JT.^   ::hzz*'A  yL':i.'pr</t  irii  ser  fiir  iieten  of  the 

'i'*!*       T:.>  J*i  v:*  zr**!  whi  wLiri.  tie  B-f*atr.«  seek  to  hide  tlicir 

'."•>.-.i»' ■.*;/!»-:  ;<.--.-»;- i;vLr  fr.ta  ib*  WfsXirii  ere  seems  to  be  baaded  csi 

4  ?.>.'.. .4v;.  :*•'.  I.;:,*  p-^j-^aic)?'.    Th*  world  is  agog  vith  ccricMtj  aboat 

'?-'  i'  *-;  x  r-    :  Tfcrr.*r!%L*r'fi  hLsVjr'.z  cipit^  aad  the  famons  dty  which 

Miro.  *'.; .  :     r-d  r/j  '  y  v  r   -  .,:.■  /.     In  sober  truth,  howerer, 

Sirr.^  U-.i  &,vJ  KykhiTfc  are  tw^o  fiteresticg  Oriental  dtiea,  and  the 

r^vl  t- it -.«-.-  4  w?i*t«  of  hi'ieoQS  sMia  cr  steppe  baiely  a  degree  leea 

'.:'l*-^i;-.    Ttro  rJavs  aod  a  half  it  takes  to  rail  ever  General  AnenkoiTs 

.  rJur.Fcaj/arj  Jiailway,  and  a1]  the  time  the  Eoglifh  traveller  feels  a 

kind  'r   r/iiiignant  joy  that  Roesia  is  net  really  to  be  envied  iot  her 

mcdj  vafint'rd  empires  of  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan. 

And  y<'X  there  Ih  a  good  deal  on  the  way  which  strikes  one  as 
l^antifnl  and  Ktrange.  The  railway  itself  is  a  stupendous  fact. 
Happy  in  its  enviiv^nment,  it  cannot  become  commonplace.  The  lands 
it  traverses  are  Htill  comparatively  unknown,  so  that  the  impressions 
V  rxyyar^e  of  a  latter-day  traveller,  to  whom  Vambi-ry  had  wished  God- 
*j>eed,  and  who  went  to  Turkestan  post-haste  and  hurried  back,  may 
7^  of  a  little  interest.     The  special  inducement  which  prompted  ne 
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to  choose  the  Trangcaspian  as  the  place  to  speod  a  vacation  was  the 
belief  that  Hebrevr  and  Hebreeo-Pereian  MSS.  were  still  to  be 
unearthed  at  Bokhara.  A  visit  last  year  to  Teheran,  by  way  of  the 
Oaspian,  bad  been  successful  and  had  whetted  my  appetite.  The 
Foreign  Office  aathorities  were  good  euoDgh  to  obtain  for  me  the 
necessary  permit,  H.B.M.  Ambassador  applied  for  it  at  St,  Peterabarg 
on  May  28|  but  it  was  not  until  Angnst  27  that  the  Russian  Consul 
in  London  received  instructions  by  telegram  to  vmr  my  passport. 
Apparently  the  sanction  was  sodiewhat  grndgingly  bestowed,  but  then 
it  shonld  be  stated  that  I  am  not  only  an  Englishman,  but  ako  a  Jew. 

The  i^i^a  once  on  my  passport,  I  had  do  further  trouble.  Indeed, 
except  on  the  frontier  at  Wirballen,  it  was  not  demanded  until  I 
reached  Samarkand.  But  I  was  expected  all  along  the  Transcaspian 
line.  At  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian  8ea,  I  was  shown  a  dossier 
in  which  I  could  decipher  my  own  name,  but  alas  I  nothing  more. 
At  Bokhara  the  Russian  political  agent  said  he  had  been  duly 
instructed,  aud  so  he  very  kindly  provided  me  with  an  official  djignit 
to  show  me  the  sights.  At  Samarkand  also  I  was  en  r^glc^  and  at 
Ascbabad  the  stationmaeter  was  polite  enough  to  reserve  me  a 
coup^ !  Two  Italians,  who  were  with  me  for  part  of  the  time,  and 
an  Englishman  whom  I  met,  had  been  informed  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  they  too  were  duly  authorised  to  travel  on  the  Transcaspian,  but 
the  aothorisation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
officials  in  Central  Asia.  Still  they  were  not  molested  or  interfered 
with  in  any  way.  The  officials  at  Krasnovodsk  let  them  pass  with 
an  intimation  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  turned  back  at  any 
point  tn  route.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  did  not  occur^  and  I  fancy 
that  the  experience  of  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  who  with  his  sister 
reached  Samarkand  without  a  permit — and  after  he  got  there  and 
*had  seen  all  he  wanted  was  told  to  go  home — was  only  unusual  in  the 
sense  that  the  last  formality  is  generally  omitted. 

Passport  arrangements  and  Custom  House  formalities  in  general 
were  easier  thia  year  than  I  have  ever  known  them  before.  On  my 
first  visit  to  Russia  some  friends  named  Blomfield^ — a  name  surely 
familiar  to  the  Russian  diplomatiBt — were  persecuted  by  the  attentions 
of  the  police,  who  followed  them  about  wherever  they  went,  in  the 
altogether  erroneous  belief  that  they  were  Jews  and  therefore  suspecte. 
A  second  time — it  was  during  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in  1892 — 
I  had  to  avoid  Lublin,  because  it  had  been  notified  in  the  Official 
Oazette  that  while  non-Jewish  travellers  might  be  disinfected  and 
«e6t  on  at  once,  all  Jewish  travellers  would  have  to  be  detained  in 
<{aarantine  for  a  week !  Last  year,  when  I  passed  through  Moscow, 
the  '*  Slaviansky  Bazaar  **  people  could  not  get  back  my  passport 
from  the  police  authorities  because  the^e  had  not  vet  been  able  to 
abtain  the  personal  signature  of  the  Governor-General,  which  was 
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Taqnisite  in  the  case  of  a  Jew.  I  had  to  go  to  the  police  office  aod 
explain  that  as  I  was  a  Jew,  and  as  holy  Moscow  was  beyond  the  pale 
of  Jewish  settlemeut^  they  ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  me 
that  aame  evening.  The  joke,  or  perhaps  a  threat  of  cx>mplaint  to 
St.  Petersburg,  brought  me  the  passport  within  the  hoar.  This  year^ 
however,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  obBerved  no  signs  of  Jew-baiting. 
And  generally  there  seemed  a  more  liberal  spirit  abroad.  There  was 
no  bother  about  books  or  newspapers.  At  Paris  I  had  been  warned 
that  it  was  qnite  hopeless  to  attempt \o  bring  soy  books  into  Russia 
without  a  special  antborisation.  Well,  I  had  Curzon's  '*  Russia  to 
Central  Asia/^  Dobaon'e  **  Russia's  Railway  Advance/*  Bonvalot^ 
and  similar  booksv  Comon  I  placed  at  the  very  top  of  my  kit-bag, 
but  it  was  passed  with  all  the  indifference  so  inofifensive  a  work 
deserves.     Its  maps  and  political  criticisms  alike  failed  to  ofifdud* 

The  quickest,  cheapest,  and  nastiest  route  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Transcaspian  Railway  is  vid  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Moscow  and  Rostow  to 
Petrovsk^  and  thence  by  steamer  direct  to  Krasnovodsk.  I  was 
unfortunate  in  that  I  had  to  increase  the  length  of  that  journey  by- 
passing St.  Petersburg,  and,  on  the  sea  voyage,  calling  at  Bakj«  The 
distance  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Petrovsk  is  358-3  versts,  and 
takes  fi^e  and  a  half  days,  but  only  costs  forty-eight  roubles  first  elaaa 
and  twenty-nine  second.  The  nicest  way  to  Krasnovodsk  is  vid 
Constantinople  and  Batoum^  thence  by  Transcaucasian  railway  to 
Tiflis,  then  by  troika  over  the  famous  Georgian  military  road  across 
the  Caucasus  to  Vladikawkas,  and  thence  to  Petrovsk.  The  return 
journey  might  be  varied  by  taking  the  steamer  from  Baton m,  Poti,  or 
Novorrosisk  by  Kertch,  Eapatoria,  Yalta,  and  Sevastopol  to  Odessa,, 
and  home  by  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  Vienna.  The  steamer  fare  from 
Petrovsk  to  Krasnovodsk  is  twenty-one  roubles,  and  the  crossings 
generally  takes  thirty  hours.  Second-class  fare  from  Krasnovodsk  to 
Samarkand,  a  distance  of  1454  versts,  is  only  about  twenty  roubles. 
There  is  no  first  class  yet  on  the  Trimscaspian  line,  and  altogether  its 
rolling  stock  is  still  lamentably  deficient,  bat  they  are  now  building 
carriages  at  Aschabad,  and  by  next  May,  when  the  extensions  to 
Tashkend  and  Khokan  are  expected  to  be  open  to  traffic,  things  will 
probably  improve.  Even  now  one  must  be  specially  unlucky  not  to 
find,  throughout  the  Russias,  and  in  second-class  carriages,  a  folding^ 
bed  for  every  passenger,  and  a  lavatory  and  a  closet  in  each  carriage. 
Afid  the  carriages  are  swept  and  cleaned  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day,  so  that  they  are  always  fairly  comfortable. 

As  the  steamer  approaches  Krasnovodsk,  what  first  catches  the  eje 
is  the  smart  little  railway  station  built  of  gleaming  white  granite 
against  a  background  of  bare  purple  mountains^ — a  fitting  temple  to 
dedicate  to  the  cult  of  the  iron  horse.  Hardly  less  attractive  are  the 
other  stations  on  the  line,  but  the  background  fails  when  the  monntain 
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Thngef  wMoh  here  forms  the  Russo-Persian  frontier  is  left  behind. 
The  next  thing  noticeable  was  the  block  of  outward  as  well  as  inward 
goods  traflSc,  especially  cotton— and  this,  too,  was  to  be  seen  all  along 
.the  line.  The  breakdown  of  the  Amu  Daria  Bridge,  which »  during^ 
rlwo  months,  necessitated  trans-shipment  into  steamers,  must  hav^ 
contributed  to  the  block,  but  a  high  ofiBcial  in  the  Bailway  Civil 
Service  declared  that  the  fault  was  entirely  due  to  the  militarv 
mismanagement  of  the  line.  Military  men  were  good  generals,  but 
bad  business  men,  and  bad  no  idea  of  statistics  or  engineering.  The 
plans  they  submitted  for  a  new  bridge  of  gtone  were  impossible, 
dimensions  and  quantities  alike  ludicrous*  and  so,  for  three  years,  the 
now  stone  bridge  had  been  talked  about  but  not  began.  They  could 
not  cope  with  the  traffic,  did  not  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
trade,  and  were  utterly  deficient  in  initiative. 

General  Karopatkin*  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Governor-General 
of  the  Transcaspian  Province  and  dictator  of  the  railway.  He  was 
SkobelefTs  right-hand  man,  and  even  their  enemies  say  that  Kuro- 
patkin  has  more  backbone  than  that  favourite  hero.  By  most  I\UFsiana 
16  regarded  as  the  chief  military  genius  of  the  day  and  the  hope 
fid  the  Empire.  By  a  few  he  is  looked  upon  as  being  somewhat  of 
a  poHur^  fond  of  display,  and  inclined  to  be  a  theorist.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  splendour  of  his  special  train  and  to  the  weird  and 
almost  awe-inspiring  effect  of  his  entry  into  Samarkand — his  landau 
preceded  by  four  djirjuUs^  native  police  outriders,  galloping  ahead 
with  h\tL7\rxg  JlamhcaiLc  waved  high  above  their  heads — a  sort  of  living 
picture  out  of  the  '*  Legend  of  Montrose,"  or  perhaps  part  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  8  Show  in  a  fog.  For  the  rest  he  is  said  to  b©  good- 
natured,  with  plenty  of  bonhonnc.  Though  he  is  a  great  stickler  for 
Panslavism,  and  professes  a  rigid  intention  to  admit  only  Busaians 
/>ur  sang  into  his  Emperor's  new  territories,  the  climate  has  b«en  tea 
much  for  him  and  his  fellow-countrymen. 

All  sorts  of  induoements  are  offered  to  Russian  settlers,  but  with 
comparatively  little  success*  Armenians  and  Jews,  though  native- lx>rn 
Roflfiian  subjects^  are  regarded  as  aliens  and  not  encouraged.  But 
they  are  acclimatised,  and  so  at  the  present  time  much  of  the 
trade  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  is  in  their  hands.  Russian  civil 
servants  fight  shy  of  the  three  years'  service  for  which  they  have  now 
to  covenant,  and  notwithstanding  their  high  pay  and  other  privileges, 
return,  or  rather  escape,  to  cold  Kussia  as  opportunity  offers.     Nor  is 

*  Since  thi«  article  was  wntteti.  the  l^issitin    Kmpcror  has    appoiatcd    General 
Kuropatklii  to  be  hU  Minister  of  Wnr,     Alexei  Njkolajewitsch  Kuiojjatkiii  was  bonu 
of  humble  parecu,  in  1848,    He  fought  at  the  ctpture  of  Saraaiknnd  in  lHt?s,  in  ihe 
Algerian  Sahara  in  1874,  at  Plevna  in  1877,  and  at  Akhal  Teke  and  Qcok  Tepe  in  ISSl. 
,  H  achievements  are  not    less   important.     B;   the   treat j  be    succesfifullf 

I  r>^  with  Yak  cob  Beg,  he  acquired  the  protectorate  of  Kashgaria  for  Rusaia. 

hkM*^^  .  .  he  baa  been  Governor  of  '*  Zakaspie.'^  The  general  h  aUo  an  author  of  so 
tD«an  repute.  His  booka  on  "Algiers  '  and  "The  Transcaspian  *  are  rfgardcd  a» 
jrtasidard  works. 
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tUs  warpmmg  wkaii  one  thinkB  Ihat  35  B.  is  a  ooamoa  tempem** 
tas«  dining  Uf  tbe  yottr  and  fiS^  B,  in  tbo  Aaie  not  unknoiro, 
ihal  il  ii  impcMnible  to  direU  exoepi  in  citieB,  thafc  Ibeie  are  twelve 
homm  dhtiPt  bj  rail  one  from  tlio  otker.  with  a  bowling  wildenieai 
teNpaent  and  that  mth  of  them  is  ootorioiifi  for  a  special  oomplaisi, 
to  which  the  new  corner  ia  more  liable  than  the  native. 

The  endemic  diaeaee  at  Khokan  is  soft  or  goitre,  at  Saouiikasd 
jfrokam  or  lapas,  at  Bokhara  rishia  or  ingninal  worm,  at  Mer?_ 
ijrphotdal  roaUna,  and  at  Aachabod  pendinka  or  ec&fma,  Infli 
we  were  told,  had  been  deadly  throoghout  Turkestan,  and  it  is  tbe^ 
disease  of  which  natires  and  yiBitorB  alike  are  now  moat  afnud. 
Lepers,  not  all  loatheome  in  appearance,  bot  all  doomed  to  li^g 
deaths  are  to  be  seen  outside  all  the  great  towns,  squatting  along  die 
roidsidei  on  the  way,  &ignificaiitly  enough,  to  the  burial-gronnds  and 
t^mbs  of  the  saints^  so  as  to  beg  from  the  pious  and  gain  the  pittance 
on  which  they  h've. 

Throughout  Central  Asia  fever  is  prevalent.  In  the  army  every 
ache,  from  toothache  to  rheumatism,  is  ascribed  to  fever  and  dosed 
with  r)ULniiie.  Even  ia  Old  Bokhara  the  calt  of  that  magic  drug 
ii  MO  far  advanced  that  the  local  chemist  supplies  it  in  convenient 
little  gelatioe  eylinderp,  which  have  b^en  so  recently  invented  as  not 
yet  to  be  known  io  the  London  market.  And,  by- the- bye,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  in  every  Russian  town  it  is  the  apothecary  a 
^tpUkn  which  is  the  finest  and  largest  shop,  and  apparently  does  the 
bif  geftt  Irnde. 

KrttSDOvodak,  as  the  termious  of  the  Transcaspian  line,  is  only  three 
years  old.  It  has  recently  replaced  Uzua  Ada,  which  was  about  a 
himtlretl  vtjrats  nearer  Samarkand,  but  wbich  laboured  under  the 
<liaad vantage  of  haviog  a  bad  harbour  with  little  water  and  inaccesslbli 
(hiring  some  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  junction  of  the  old  line  and  the  new  one  is  at  Dschebel 
station.  The  new  line  hugs  the  sea  coast  for  a  few  miles»  and  then 
fpradually  recedes  and  runs  parallel  to  the  escarpment  of  the  last 
odtspur  of  the  mountaiDs  which  constitute  the  Russo-Persian  frontierp 
'I'he  line  itself  is  pretty  nearly  level,  gradients  are  excessively  light. 
4ind  there  are  no  tunnels  whatsoever.  There  are  numerous  bridge 
but  to  a  layman  only  three  seemed  important — those  over  the 
Murghab  and  Oxua,  and  over  the  Zarafsbau  near  Samarkand.  The 
i^ersian  hills  conbinne  right  along  to  the  Amu  Daria,  and  are  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  monotonous  level  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  There  is  plenty  of  water  at  Krasnovodsk,  and  the  Russians  are 
ao  pleased  with  the  place  that  they  propose  to  make  another  great 
railway  from  there  to  Khiva,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
l&ut  the  heat  and  dust  are  simply  awful,  and  give  a  fitting  foretaste  of 
^'hat  one  has  to  expect  in  Central  Asia.     The  one  oompensatioa  ia 
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that  a  refreshing  sea  bath  can  be  taken  there  for  6re  kajteks,  Hirsuta 
Armenians  use  the  sea  for  washing  purposes*  and  it  was  somewhat 
perplexing  to  see  one  jump  into  the  water,  break  two  eggs  on  hl& 
head  and  wash  his  hair  with  the  yolks. 

Between  Krasnovodsk  and  Asohabad  the  stations  are  hardly  mor& 
than  halting-places  to  enable  meeting  trains  to  pass  each  other,  the 
Transcaspian  Railway  being,  of  course,  a  single  track  throughont. 
The  bD firsts  are  rarely  provided  with  more  than  two  or  three  eggs 
and  onions,  and  the  indispensable  vijdka.  There  were  a  couple- 
of  botanists  in  the  train  on  onr  return  journey,  and  they  lost  na 
opportunity  of  getting  out  and  collecting  specimens  in  the  steppe  and 
dunes,  finding  different  species  of  the  same  plants  at  each  successive 
station. 

Even  the  unscientific  traveller,  innocent  of  botany^  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  t-ffective  process  adopted  for  checking  the 
encroachment  on  the  line  of  sand  avalanches  by  means  of  saxaool 
plantations,  which  for  hundreds  of  versts  run  parallel  with  the  ^lou 
track.  Sand  is  the  snow  of  the  steppe,  and  a  more  insidious  enemy 
to  the  civil  engineer.  The  desert  is  nowhere  perfectly  flat ;  it  is  un* 
dulated  by  waves,  the  crest  of  which  is  often  fifteen  feet  higher  than 
the  base*  and  as  the  prevailing  wind  seems  to  be  N.E.,  the  S.W*  side- 
of  the  wave,  falls  away  precipitously,  and  while  the  surface  of  the- 
summit  is  comparatively  firm  for  walking,  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  too- 
near  the  edge.  One  fact,  however,  struck  ns  very  much.  General 
AuenkoCf  and  the  projectors  of  the  line  took  precautions,  far-sighted 
and  reasonably  calculated  to  be  effective,  but  his  successors,  the  men 
now  in  charge,  do  not  trouble  about  giving  his  measures  a  fair  chance* 
At  station  after  station,  wherever  we  found  herbage  and  plants,  there 
we  found  also  spoor  of  camel  and  buffalo  and  goat.  No  care  is  takers 
to  preserve  the  shrubs  so  anxiously  reared ;  in  many  places  the  surface 
has  been  nibbled  bare.  And  yet  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  fence  off  a 
few  feet  tuthor  side  of  the  line,  and  leave  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the 
Tekkes  to  be  content  with  a  scantier  area  of  pasturage.  Before  the 
Ivent  of  the  Itussians  they  had  nothing  at  all  in  many  places. 

Another  consideration  that  occurred  to  us  was  as  to  the  possibiUty 
of  replacing  the  saxaouls  in  process  of  time  by  fir-trees  and  thus  re- 
aiSoresting  the  country.  This  has  been  found  practicable  in  many  of 
the  waste  places  and  sand-dunes  of  Europe,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  in  Asia.  We  were  told  that  an  experiment  of  the  kind  had 
not  proved  quite  successful  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  but  the^e  is 
evidently  nobody  in  office  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  forestry  in 
Turkestan,  and  the  consequence  is  that  even  in  Samarkand,  the  City  of 
Trees,  where  in  one  stately  boulevard  there  is  an  avenue  composed  of 
twelve  lines  of  giant  trees,  timber  is  terribly  expensive,  and  has  to 
be  imported  from  the  interior  of  Rasaia, 
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To  persons  not  learned,  the  stations  were  interesting  for  the  glimpses 
they  gave  of  the  tall  but  deliberate  Turcoman  on  his  native  steppe, 
trading  for  a  hnge  Arbuza  water-melon,  or  the  more  luscious  d*ynja. 
This  is  the  melon  properly  so-called,  but  the  Russian  avoids  it  as  fever- 
givingi  perhaps  because  it  requires  water  to  feed  it,  and  for  drinking 
purposes  all  water  in  Central  Asia  is  dangerous  as  well  as  rare.  The 
railway  trains  must  carry  their  own  water.  A  huge  cask  is  attached 
to  each  engine  by  way  of  tender.  The  kitchen-car  next  the  huffet- 
icagon  is  ingeniously  roofed  by  a  cistern,  the  supply  of  which  is  con- 
stantly renewed  at  the  stations  by  filtered  drinking-water,  hauled  up 
by  the  attendants  pail  by  pail.  At  each  station  there  is  a  big  cask 
of  such  water  for  the  na'ive  passengers,  who  rush  to  it  as  soon  as  the 
train  arrives,  and  from  which  the  Russian  ladies,  who  make  their  own 
chi  on  board,  fill  their  teapots. 

On  the  up  jcuraey,  the  train  was  inconveniently  crowded.  All 
the  second-class  tickets  available  were  soon  sold  out,  and  many  a  re- 
spectable merchant  of  Turkestan,  in  flowing  robes  and  picturesque 
turban,  had  to  content  himself  with  the  bare  boards  of  third-class. 
But  third-class  carriages,  although  the  fare  is  uniform,  are  subdivided 
into  three  varieties.  First  come  the  luggage-trucks  for  native  Sarts, 
labourers,  and  shepherds,  into  and  out  of  which  they  scramble  as  best 
they  can,  and  where  of  their  own  modest  bundles  they  make  seats  or 
beds. 

Of  the  remaining  third-class  passengers,  the  Persians,  Jews  and 
Armenians,  and  the  Turcoman  traders  keep  together,  and  the  third 
variety  consists  of  Russians — inferior  emploj6s  and  soldiers  and 
eervants.  Russians  excepted,  the  train  was  monopolised  by  merchants 
homeward  bound  from  the  great  annual  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Many  of  these  were  pious  as  well,  and  had  extended  their  com- 
mercial travel  into  a  religious  pilgrimage  farther  west — the  Moham- 
medans to  Mecca  and  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  were  full  of 
the  Zionist  Congress  at  Bale,  and  in  all  innocence  asked  me  whether 
the  Messiah  was  at  hand,  and  Queen  Victoria  had  really  given  Pales- 
tine to  the  Jews ! 

So  many  of  those  returning  traders  and  pilgrims  were  there,  that 
the  only  three  tourists  in  the  train  were  crowded  out  of  second- 
class  into  third,  and  glad  enough  to  find  in  a  third-class  carriage  space 
to  lie  down  for  the  night.  Even  the  table  in  the  biiffet-wagon  was 
used  as  a  bed  by  one  or  two  weary  travellers.  If  such  were  an 
ordinary  instance  of  passenger  traflSc  on  the  line,  it  would  be  easy  to 
credit  the  Russian  boast  that  the  Transcaspian  Railway  pays  the 
Government  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the  original  outlay. 

During  my  short  visit,  however,  I  used  the  train  five  times,  and 
only  once  was  it  so  inconveniently  crowded.  Now  there  are  only  three 
passenger  trains  a  week  each  way,  and  so  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
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aere  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  statistics.  But  Russia  is  rich 
ettoagh  to  abstain  from  oounting  the  cost  where  reaaons  military  or 
political  cull  for  action.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
jected line  from  Khiva  to  KrasDovodsk,  and  the  stupendous  Manchurian 
line  will  be  constructed  very  soon,  although  the  one  may  not^  and  the 
other  cannoti  ever  pay  its  expenses. 

The  a^era^  di&tance  between  {stations  is  rather  less  than  fifteen 
miles,  but  the  time  occupied  to  traverse  it  at  least  au  hour.  The 
trains  go  to  and  from  Samarkand  three  times  a  week.  There  are 
about  fifty  stations  iu  all.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  only  halting- 
places  named  after  the  engineers  of  the  line  or  other  men  whom 
the  Eussian  Chauvinist  deligbteth  to  honour. 

The  Persian  hills  near  Ushak  present  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  a  great  wall  rising  suddenly  and  sharply  from  the  dead  fla^. 
They  are  precipitoas,  black,  and  treeless,  with  dry  torrent  beds  to 
indicate  where  the  rainfall  goes  in  the  rainy  season.  Though  it 
was  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  we  noticed  '*  ObUka/'  feathery 
clouds  radiating  from  the  moantains,  and  indicating  wintry  weather 
in  the  Persian  highlands.  One  cannot  help  tbiuking  that,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  the  line  would  be  all  the  safer  if  it  were 
not  BO  near,  a  mountain  frontier;  but  then  the  RnEsians  have 
nowhere  shown  that  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  their  Pereian 
Deighbours,  nor  are  we  English  thought  likely  ever  to  advance  bo 
far  north  in  Persia  as  to  be  of  much  use  to  its  rulers  in  frontier 
fighting. 

At  Bami,  about  sixteen  hour&*  distance  from  Krasnovodsk,  the 
traveller  first  meets  with  the  native  Turcoman  at  home.  Most  Tekke 
Toroomans  appeal  to  one  by  their  size.  They  are  all  tall,  and  their 
huge  woolly  caps  add  to  their  height.  Like  other  giants,  they  seem 
good-humoured  enough,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  the  little  Russian 
soldiers  ordering  them  about  without  fear  or  compunction.  Their 
wives  and  daughters  are  comely  and  unveiled|  brightly  dressedi  and 
bedecked  with  quaint  silver  trinkets, 

A  hundred  versts  or  so  farther  east  we  come  to  Geok  Tepe, 
famous  in  the  military  aunals  of  the  century.  It  was  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  Russian  conquest  of  Turkestan^  and  the  name  of  Skobeletf  the 
Destroyer  will  over  be  associated  with  its  capture.  In  our  train 
travelled  one  of  Skobeleff's  most  trusty  henchmen^  the  Captain 
Sijmen  who  was  in  command  of  the  naval  brigade  which  so  materially 
helped  the  Russian  advance.  Like  all  Finlanders,  the  gallant  captain 
spoke  English,  mad  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  prowess  of  SkobeleflT 
and  Knropatkin.  He  went  over  the  battle  for  our  benefit,  correcting 
Curzon*»  account  here  and  there,  but  expressing  amazement  at  his 
general  accuracy.  With  us  he  climbed  the  breach  once  more,  but» 
though  be  got  to  the  top,  the  descent  was  not  m  easy.     He  slipped 
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tod  fell,  and,  but  for  Uia  friMdlf  Mnluoe  of  a  ooople  of  j6(lf 
$dnik$,thB  train  might  bare  left  bim  oti  the  T^ry  Held  where  six  yeik» 
ago  a  TiircomaQ  ballet  bad  laid  bim  low  and  depdved  him  of  th» 
kudoii  of  leading  the  final  charge,  Treee  are  now  planted  round  th&^ 
Station  which  beani  the  fafsona  name  of  Geok  Tepe.  And  crimBon 
oleander  blooms,  fittiog  tfpe  of  the  masBacre  with  whidi  the  battie 
ended.  Bat  within  the  walls  of  circamyallation  are  rains  only  and 
dank  gmeBj  and  the  modern  Turcoman  leads  his  camels  gingerly 
through  gaps  in  it8  broken  but  still  steep  walls^  and  takee  tbem  to 
paatare  where  bot  ye^t^rday  the  last  heroes  of  his  race  fought  and 
died. 

Aflchabftd,  on  the  edge  of  the  Kara-Kam,  or  **  black  sand  ^  of  the 
oams^  is  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  line.  It  is  twenty- two 
hoars  from  the  sea  by  railway,  and  a  favourite  starting-point  for 
caravans  to  Meshed  in  Persia  on  the  south  and  to  Khiva  on  the  west. 
The  present  town,  with  its  long  and  shady  avenaes  of  treea^  its  largi^ 
and  ngly  pablic  baildiogs^  and  dreary  market  squares,  is  modem  and 
Bofiskn  to  the  core.  The  Tekke  men  take  care  to  enter  it  as  rarely 
as  may  be,  and  their  women  seem  to  keep  ont  of  it  altogether.  There 
are  plenty  of  Persians  to  be  seen,  but  alwajs  sans  farnilU',  What 
are  called  its  bazaars  are  bat  wide  streets  with  two  or  three  insignifieant 
shops,  bnt  they  say  that  Tekke  carpets  can  be  booght  there  better 
than  anywhere  else.  The  only  object  of  intere&t  is  the  new  Greek 
church  with  its  three  cupolas  of  sparkling  gold,  and  in  front  a  monu- 
ment to  General  SkobeleET,  with  a  basinesa-like  but  ornamental  cannon^ 
at  each  corner— ready,  it  would  seem,  as  that  hot-headed  hero  always 
was,  to  get  into  action  at  the  first  call. 

The  town  of  Aschabad  itself  may  fail  to  interest,  bat  there  are  mina 
within  ton  miles  which  are  quite  worth  visitiDg.  A  fairly  good  carriage* 
track  runs  parallel  to  the  railway  line  past  some  prosperous-looking- 
native  wigwams  to  Annau.  But  at  one  spot  the  softness  of  the  sand 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  horses  to  drag  a  carriage  through.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  end  of  the  oaais,  and  a  little  farther  on  appear  the^ 
ruins  of  a  whole  town  dominated  by  a  majestic  mosque.  Local  tradition 
assigns  its  destr notion  to  Tamerlane  the  Great.  And  evidently 
it  is  only  since  his  day  that  the  desert  has  encroached  on  the  oasia^ 
and  swallowed  up  the  ancient  site.  Russian  progress  may  onoe 
agi^n  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  camp  and  reclaim  the  site,  and 
already  there  are  signs  of  Annau  becoming  reinhabited. 

The  ruins  of  Annau  are  themselves  highly  interesting.  Here  ar^ 
ancient  houses  of  the  Tekke — each  a  sort  of  martello  tower — 
easily  defended  against  any  number  of  freebooters  that  might  swoop* 
down  ujion  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  In  Turkestan,  at  least,. 
every  man's  house  used  to  be  bis  castte,  and  though  its  windows  ar& 
few,  its  door  inaoceesible,  and  its  comforts  modest,  there  is  something 
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imposiDg  even  in  its  repellent  exterior.  Bat  the  town  is  dominated 
and  overshadowed  by  its  really  magnificent  mosqae  wliicli  stands  apon 
a  sort  of  acropoUf,  The  inosaics  and  painted  tiles  are  still  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  They  are  of  all  colours  and  really  Instrous ; 
those  of  Samarkand  are  qnite  doll  in  comparisoo.  What  was  most 
interesting  about  the  tnosqne,  however,  was  a  large  quantity  of  homa 
and  fikalls  of  t*ris  poli  or  moufflon  heaped  up  in  a  comer  of  an  inner 
chamber  of  the  sanctuary — the  relics  of  sacrifice  of  half  a  millennium 
ago — and  a  long  and  really  formidable-looking  serpent,  which  we 
startled  a.^  it  lay  basking  on  the  top  of  some  debris.  Luckily  the 
reptile  was  not  less  frightened  than  we  were,  and  vanished  before  we 
conld  do  battle  with  it.  It  was  the  only  wild  animal  I  encountered 
during  my  visit  to  Centrid  Asia.  I  beard  a  few  jackals  barking  at 
night,  and  was  told  that  tigers  occasioDally  swam  across  the  Oxus^  a 
mile  or  two  above  the  bridge,  but  I  really  saw  nothing  else  which 
was  wild  except  a  countless  number  of  lively  little  lizards  scintillating 
in  the  sand,  and  one  exhausted  eagle  which  was  caught  on  the  deck 
i  of  the  good  ship  Ba/nathisli/  half  way  across  the  Caspian,  About 
I  fifty  versts  beyond  Annau,we  came  to  more  ruins — vi^.^atBada  Dor, 
These  now  rise  up  out  of  the  sand,  bat  obviously  in  times  past  they 
must  have  been  outside  the  desert,  and  perhaps  not  even  on  its  verge 
^-«nother  proof  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sand. 

Fifty  versts  farther  we  came  to  Dushak,  interesting  for  its  black- 
fezzed  Persians  waiting  at  the  station.  This  is  the  point  on  the 
line  nearest  to  the  Persian  frontier,  which  is  here  only  seven  versts 
distant.  There  is  a  carriage  road  to  Meshed,  so  that  the  interior 
of  Persia  is  more  easily  reached  by  this  route  than  by  posting 
across  the  mountainous  bridle-path  from  Reshd  to  Kazvin  and 
Teheran. 

MerV;  the  Queen  of  Asia,  as  it  once  was  called,  is  six  hours* 
distance  by  rail*  It  is  a  city  of  the  mighty  that  are  fallen.  Saoh 
cases  are  frequent  in  Central  Asia,  There  are  dust^heaps  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  dull  and  dreary  town,  and  they  are  evidence  of 
mins  of  some  extent.  But  the  importance  of  Merv  must  always  have 
lain  in  its  geographical  position  rather  than  its  actual  wealth  and 
population.  And  yet  Merv  is  mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  helped  to  build  it.  A  Nestorian  archbishop 
was  enthroned  there  sixteen  centuries  ago,  and  there,  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorasan  started  a  new  religion. 
Parthians,  Arabs,  Mongols,  Persians,  Bokhariots,  Turcomans,  and 
Russians  have  aU  held  it  in  their  turn. 

Its  river  is  the  Murghab.  which  boasts  of  one  of  the  few  really 
important  railway  bridges  of  the  Tranacaspian.  Situate  not  much 
higher  np  on  this  same  river  is  Penjdeh,  which  in  March  1885  was 
on  the  point  of  causing  an  Anglo- Russian  war.     I  met  an  officer  who 
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had  been  oa  Ueneral  Komarofi's  staff  at  tHeiime,  and  Lr?  told  me  j^ome 
mysterious  story  as  to  how  Captain  Yate  had  suddenly  departed 
without  his  luggage.  My  information  was  too  scanty  to  enable  me 
to  appreciate  it  as  I  should  ha7e  done,  but  it  was  obvions  that  what 
the  British  public  has  heard  about  the  incident  is  by  no  menns  all  that 
there  ia  to  learn  on  the  subject. 

Merv  commands  the  great  roads  from  Khiva  to  Herat,  and  Bokhara 
to  Meshed^  and  is  thus  at  the  cross-ways  of  the  caravan  routes 
between  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  China  and  Turkestan.  And  it  waa 
only  in  1883  that  its  capture  by  the  Russians  was  deplored  by  us  aa 
the  loss  of  a  mighty  bulwark  to  Indians  defence.  I  am  no  politician 
or  military  tactician,  nor  otherwise  competent  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  although  there  are  numbers  of  Russian  soldiers  to  be  seen  there, 
it  certainly  does  not  look  important  to-day. 

I  was  interested  in  Merv  because  I  found  it  the  home  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  Marannos,  but  Marannos  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
eighty  years  ago,  under  the  crael  reign  of  Sbah  Noureddin's  fatter, 
the  Jews  of  Meshed  were  persecuted  beyond  the  point  of  endurance. 
They  were  given  Mahomet's  choice  of  Islam  or  the  sword.  They 
chose  Islam,  but  though  they  have  since  outwardly  conformed  and 
are  known  as  Yadidin,  they  have  never  abandoned  Jewiah  observances. 
Only  they  practise  their  crypto- Jndtiism  in  stealth  and  in  terror  for 
their  lives.  If  they  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  they  pass  Jerusalem 
by  the  way,  and  the  wailing  wall  to  them  remains  more  sacred  than 
the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  There  are  said  to  be  two  thousand 
such  Yadidin  at  Meshed,  fifty  or  sixty  families  at  Merv,  a  few  at 
Aschabad,  and  several  at  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  At  Samarkand  I 
had  the  privilege  of  acting  as  godfather  to  the  son  of  such  a  Yadida, 
who  keeps  every  Jewish  custom  scrupulously  and  is  bitterly  ashamed 
of  his  and  his  father's  temporary  bowing  in  the  Temple  of  liimmon. 
The  Eiissians,  whose  frontier  policy  has  always  been  eomewhafc 
Machiavelian,  are  said  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  these  Yadidin 
as  well  as  the  Babis,  or  Shiite  Protestants,  within  their  borders,  as 
tending  to  Russianise  the  adjoining  territories. 

A  couple  of  hundred  versts  beyond  jMerv»  we  come  to  the  far- 
famed  Amu  Daria,  the  Oxus  of  the  classics,  but  dear  to  all  Islam  as 
the  Gihon  or  Jihoun  of  Scripture*  ^  )n  our  way  out,  we  were  not 
sorry  to  find  that  the  long  but  frail  wooden  bridge  had  broken 
down,  and  that  there  was  solution  of  continuity  where  the  correct 
was  most  rap^d.  And  so  we  had  to  cross  the  Oxus  on  a  little  steam* 
boat  which  had  been  brought  there  by  rail  in  eight  parts  a  few  montfaa 
before.  We  saw  other  steamers  lying  off  Chardjuy,  which  is  a  quaint 
and  quite  important  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  One 
of  these  steamers  had  just  brought  some  hundreds  of  time-expired 
soldiers  from   Kharki,  the   chief   Iius?ian   garrison  on  the    Afghan 
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frontier.  I  was  told  that  there  are  never  less  than  3000  Busaiaa 
soldiers  under  arms  at  Kharki,  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  to  judge 
by  the  nnmbers  of  ex-soldiers  we  saw,  this  namber  ia  probably 
nnder  the  mark.  A  Eaaaian  soldier's  length  of  service  varies 
accx)rdLng  to  the  station  of  hia  regiment,  from  two  years  and  eight 
months  in  Europe  to  six  years  and  eight  months  in  the  Amour 
Provmce,  east  of  China,  where  KuaBian  troops  are  concentrating  more 
and  more.  At  Kharki  they  serve  as  Turkestan  soldiers  for  four  years 
and  eight  months.  The  disembarkation  wa^  eilected  in  such  rollicking 
high  spirits  as  spoke  volumes  both  for  the  monotony  of  Kfiarkt  and 
the  boTihornie  of  the  Russian  selnik,  which  nearly  five  years  of  iron 
drill  had  been  unable  to  quelh  Some  of  these  soldiers  were  on  their 
way  back  to  their  homes  on  the  German  frontier,  near  Lodz,  and  all 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  fatted  calf  that  was  in  prepara- 
tion for  them,  They  were  merry  souls,  and  vowed  that  the  Czar 
gave  his  men  enough  to  eat,  and  with  a  light  heart  talked  of  the 
coming  war  with  the  "  Anglichanka,"  or  English  Lady,  as  her 
Majesty  is  called.  Our  trans-shipment  from  train  to  steamer  was  very 
picturesque,  and  lent  itself  to  the  camera.  Turcoman  porters,  half 
naked  and  quite  regardless  of  the  tropical  sun,  carried  the  most 
nondescript  burdens  down  the  dusty  inclined  plane  which  had  been 
improvised  to  lead  from  the  railroad  to  the  meadow  of  lofty  bulrushes 
which  hid  the  river  banks.  The  contents  of  our  train  would  have 
astonished  the  most  phlegmatic  Yankee  traveller,  Feather-beds  and 
mattresses  and  pillows  of  every  hue ;  melons  as  large  as  pumpkins, 
and  grapes  in  bunches  which  recalled  those  of  the  Jewish  spies  in 
the  wilderness ;  guns  more  ornamental  than  elective,  and  umbrellas 
of  all  sorts;  modem  Gladstone  bags  and  saddle-bags,  or  mar/riuh 
that  might  have  carried  the  possessions  of  the  Patriarchs  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

A  train  was  waiting  on  the  other  side^  but  the  crossing  was  difficult, 
calling  for  delicate  navigation,  and  took  four  hours.  The  main 
stream  of  the  Oxus  is  only  650  yards  wide,  but  the  bridge  is  placed 
at  a  wider  part,  where  there  are  islands  to  buttress  it.  The  main 
channel  has  a  depth  of  over  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
•current  reminds  one  of  the  Khone  at  Lyons.  It  must  run  at  least 
six  miles  an  hour.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  train  takes 
pretty  nearly  half-an*hour  to  cross  the  bridge  from  end  to  end.  An 
ordinary  engine  is  too  heavy  to  be  trusts  upon  it,  and  so  a  tiny 
engine  tender  on  four  wheels  takes  its  place,  and  looks  more  like  a 
model  than  a  work-a*day  locomotive. 

East  of  the  Amu  Daria  the  oasis  soon  loses  itself  in  sand  ouce  more. 
"Whether  it  is  that  the  bimks  are  too  steep  to  admit  of  extensive  inun- 
dation, or  that  the  soil  is  too  thirsty^  or  the  sand  too  persistent,  tho 
""  other  side  of  the  river/'  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  disappointingly 
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arid.  One  was  almost  forced  to  perpetrate  the  pan  that  the  great 
river  was,  after  all,  bat  '*  a  mud  area,"  Its  **loea8'**  is  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  Nile  mad,  and  yields  eighty  fold.  Only  there  is  not 
enOQgh  of  it,  for  the  desert  soon  swallows  up  its  cnrioiis  melon- 
gardens,  and  a  hundred  yersts  intervene  between  the  river  and  the 
great  oasis  of  Bokhara. 

Ab  the  train  approached  Bokhara  the  native  passengers  showed 
obvions  marks  of  excitement,  and  the  scene  at  the  railway  station  was 
quite  touching  to  witness.  The  phlegmatic  Oriental  of  fable  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  Turkestan*  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  all  nerves 
and  emotions.  The  pilgrims  were  welcomed  by  the  stay-at-homes 
with  kisses  and  embraces,  and  even  a  mere  aoqnaintanoe  stroked  his 
beard,  if  he  had  one,  or  his  face  if  he  had  not,  in  token  of  satisfaction 
and  welcome*  Bokhara  station  is  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
capital.  It  has  created,  by  **  Novoe  Bokhara/*  a  new  Bussian  town, 
intensely  dull  and  supremely  uninteresting,  but  where  reside  all  the 
Europeans  whom  business  or  office  req aires  to  live  near  the  famous  old 
city.  It  boasts  two  one-storeyed  hotels  with  scant  accommodation, 
and  a  large  and  important-looking  Embassy,  where  the  amiable 
political  agent,  M.  Ignatieff,  resides.  The  road  to  Old  Bokhara  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  Cotton  plantations*  a  {picturesque  village  or  two, 
and  many  trees  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  way,  and  a  continuous 
stream  of  natives  on  horseback,  camel-back,  and  donkey-back,  narrow 
carts  with  colossal  wheels,  and  worn-out  droshkys  raise  the  dust  and 
prevent  one  from  feeling  lonely.  Nearer  Bokhara  one  passes  rose 
and  pomegranate  gardens^  the  Gnlistans  of  Persian  poetry,  but,  alas  1 
they  are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  the  gate-keepers  are  either 
dense  or  not  venal. 

Bokhara  itself  is  a  wonderful  old  city.  Surrounded  by  a  picturesque 
old  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  with  castellated  gates  and 
towers,  it  has  no  room  to  expand.  There  are  burial-grounds  within 
the  walls,  which  still  further  restrict  the  space  available  for  building. 
But,  happily,  Russian  advice,  which  is  here  equivalent  to  a  command, 
precludes  the  Bokhariots  from  any  longer  burying  their  dead  near  the 
houses  of  the  living.  Their  streets  are  narrow  and  not  straight,  and 
on  either  side  rise  the  high  walls  of  truly  Oriental  houses,  with  win- 
dows giviog  only  on  internal  courts.  At  sundown  the  gates  are  shut 
and  the  streets  deserted.  The  raah  traveller  who  has  delayed  bis 
return  to  town  till  night  has  to  rouse  the  watchman  and  persuade 
him  to  open  the  city  gate*  And,  e*j>€rto  ctt'dcy  it  is  both  uncomfortable 
and  uncanny  to  grope  one^s  way  home  through  dark  and  empty  lanes 
with  all  the  curs  of  Bokhara  barking  at  one's  heels.  Near  the  centra 
of  the  bazaar  one  or  two  watchmen,  with  lanterns  and  rattles,  make 
night  hideous  by  their  cries,  and  scare  the  ghosts.  But  I  have  walked 
*  *'  Loess  "  U  the  rich  loam  of  the  tiepp%. 
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nearly  two  miles  withm  the  walls  of  Bokhara  withoot  seebg  a  single 
Boai  and  that  a  good  two  hours  before  midnight 

There  are  two  or  three  caravanserais  in  the  old  town,  bnt  no  place 
where  for  payment  a  European  can  lodge  with  any  comfort.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  put  op  at  the  Moscow  Bank,  the  only  build- 
ing furnished  in  anything  like  European  style.  But,  of  course,  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  Western  civilisation  makes  Bokhara  all  the 
more  fascinating.     A  week  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  spend  there. 

Throughout  my  stay,  I  kept  with  my  co-religionists,  of  whom  four 
or  five  thoQsand  reside  there.  Perhaps  I  was  prejudiced  in  their 
favour,  but  they  certainly  struck  me  as  most  intelligent  and  hoapitable. 
Many  of  them  are  great  travellers.  One  man  I  saw  had  been  to 
China ;  several  had  visited  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Khyber  Pass,  At  least  a  couple  of  hundred  were  hadju,  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
quite  that  number  of  Bokhariots  settled  in  the  Holy  City  with 
the  pious  purpose  of  living  and  dying  there.  Most, of  the  travelled 
Jews  have  been  to  Moscow,  many  to  Paris,  and  some  to  London. 
One  good  man  told  me  that  he  had  been  five  times  to  Moscow.  His 
first  journey  was  by  caravan,  by  way  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Volga,  and 
took  him  eighty  days  and  cost  500  roubles.  But  that  was  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  None  of  the  Turkestan  Jews  are  rich,  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Some  are  cotton-growers,  some  grow 
grapes  and  some  cultivate  tobacco ;  many  are  merchants  trading  to 
Moscow,  and  exchanging  carpets  for  manufactured  goods,  and  import- 
ing Indian  tea  from  Bombay,  vld  Batoum  and  Baku* 

Their  standard  of  colture  is  much  higher  than  could  be  expected. 
Half  of  them  could  speak  Hebrew,  and  in  synagogue  on  the  "  Kosh 
Haahanah/'  or  Jewish  New  Year,  I  heard  an  itinerant  Eabbi  from 
Safed  preach  Evolution  in  a  Hebrew  sermon.  His  theme  was  the 
Rabbinical  dictum  that  **  Repentance,  Prayer  and  Charity  avert  the 
evil  decree."  But  how,  he  asked,  can  the  world's  course  be  changed  ? 
And  he  answered  that  gradually  and  by  degrees  the  progress  of  the 
mightiest  river  can  be  diverted  and  Nature  be  persuaded  to  change 
her  countenance. 

The  chief  synagogue  is  some  five  or  mx  hundred  years  old,  with 
additions  of  more  modem  date,  constituting  something  like  chapels  m 
a  cathedral,  divine  service  being  held  separately  in  each.  Of  course, 
it  has  a  gtnuah,  or  hidden  chamber  in  the  roof»  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  disused  sacred  writings.  Among  the  papers  there  I  found, 
carefully  folded  up,  no  less  an  antique  than  a  placard  printed  in 
Bengali  and  Englisbi  and  announcing  a  conjuring  performance  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  at  Calcutta  in  186G,  under  the  auspicea  of 
one  Professor  Vanek,  '*  Grand  Wizard  of  the  North !'' 

Most  of  the  Jewish  householders  had  books,  generally  Hebrew  or 
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PerBian.iii  Hebrew  character?.  But  llity  were  ricber  in  early  printa 
than  in  manuscripts.  There  were  sereral  Inctinabala  of  the  fifteentli 
oentnry,  and  amoDgst  them  the  Ixar  Pentateoch  printed  in  Spam  in 
1490,  two  years  before  the  expnJ^ioQ  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  copy 
ia  important,  because  of  its  Dmrgmal  notea  and  correctionB,  which 
lahow  that  it  had  beeo  ooUated  at  Cairo  with  the  famous  Ben 
Asher  Codex,  written  there  in  897,  exactly  one  thoneand  jears  ago^ 
and  the  oldest  dated  Hebrew  Bible  MS.  in  the  world.  There  were 
also  some  pages  of  the  Catalonian  Prajer  Book,  printed  in  152G  in 
Salonica  for  the  Jewish  edlee  from  Barcelona,  and  many  Cooatanti- 
nople  prints  which  are  either  unique  or  very  rare,  Hahaii  t^ia  fata 
lihtUi  may  be  Etly  applied  to  these  wandering  Jewish  books. 

The  show-places  of  Bokhara — ita  horrible  prison,  its  lofty  isolated 
minaret,  from  the  top  of  which  captives  were  hurled  by  way  of  punish* 
ment,  its  medrtssed  (colleges)  and  mosques,  its  busy  re^isian  or  market- 
place, gleaming  wiUi  melons  and  many  coloured  silks,  ita  sleepy  tanks 
embowered  in  trpeSi  its  camels^  veiled  women  and  holy  kadjis^  its  sleek 
Persian  cats,  its  quaint  potters!'  lathes  and  oil  mills^ — all  these  hara 
been  often  and  eloquently  described.  But  Bokhara  will  ever  abide  in 
my  memory  for  ita  kaleidoscopic  multitude  of  human  pictures.  Every 
type  of  the  Orient  is  here  represented,  with  not  a  single  inharmonioua 
Western  face  to  break  the  spell.  The  crafty  Afghan,  the  proud 
Pathau,  the  big  Turcoman,  the  plausible  Hindoov  the  dapper  Persian, 
and  the  heathen  Chinee^-these  are  but  a  few  of  the  characters  that 
walk  in  that  old-world  city. 

Samarkand,  as  a  city  of  ruins,  is  much  more  imposing  than  Bokhara^ 
and  for  the  ordinary  globe-trotter  perfectly  entrancing.  Everything 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  its  great  citisen^  Tamerlane^  and  even 
the  tomb  of  Daniel  the  prophet  is  brought  into  relation  with  that 
mighty  monarch.  The  sarcophagus  is  over  twenty  yards  long,  aa 
beaeems  a  prophet's  stature.  It  has  been  recently  covered  by  a  brick 
chapel  with  three  cupolasj  but  photographs  of  the  ancient  structure 
can  be  had  in  Samarkand.  It  is  grandly  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
overhanging  the  rapid  river  Seop.  Tradition  has  it  that  Tamerlane 
had  seen  a  tomb  in  Susa  in  Persia  with  a  warning  inscribed  thereon 
that  none  should  open  its  door.  And  so  he  broke  it  open  from  behind 
and  found  it  written  that  Nebi  Daniel  was  there  buried,  and  the 
impetuous  conqueror  had  the  sarcophagus  removed  with  all  reverence 
and  carried  it  with  him  to  his  own  capital  to  be  its  palladium. 

The  local  Jews  do  not  believe  the  story  nor  do  they  quite  dis- 
believe it,  for  I  went  with  two  who  prayed  there  as  at  the  grave  of 
the  righteous.  Some  of  them  think  that  Samarkand  is  the  new 
Samaria  founded  by  the  Ten  Tribes,  what  tima  Israel  was  taken 
captive  by  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria. 

Tamerlane's  tomb   is   not   apocryphal,    and    it    is    really  one  of 
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the  most  impressive  of  the  world's  show-places.  The  entrance  to 
the  building  is,  of  course,  ornamented  with  a  marvellous  display  of  the 
floral  and  geometric  turquoise  and  green  and  yellow  tiles  for  which 
the  city  is  so  famous.  They  are  not  lustrous  but  rather  dead  in 
colour,  and  yet  not  the  less  beautiful.  The  interior  is  a  small  chapel 
with  some  half-dozen  coflEns — Tamerlane^s  is  of  black  stone,  his  son's, 
his  mother's,  and  his  ulcmas  or  teacher's,  are  of  the  whitest  marble, 
with  two  plumed  standards  at  the  head  of  the  ulema.  In  the  vault 
below  are  the  actual  marble  caskets  in  which  the  bodies  were 
enshrined.  Tamerlane's  is  closely  engraved  with  Arabic  characters. 
The  surrounding  border  announces  all  his  titles — '*  Ameer  Timur/*  Ac., 
and  the  centre  of  the  inscription  gives  his  pedigree  up  to  Adam,  the 
whole  altogether  more  legible  than  credible. 

Of  Ulug  Beg,  the  astronomer,  and  Baba  Khaneem^  the  foreign 
queen»  and  all  the  other  cinqno- cento  worthies,  there  are  numerous 
memorials  still  extant.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  suffered  seriously 
from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  Friday,  September  24  last. 
Cracks  have  widened,  many  tiles  have  tumbled  down,  and  walls  have 
fallen  or  threaten  to  fall.  The  crooked  minarets  of  the  great  Mcdrcs 
have  become  more  crooked  still,  and  even  modern  buildings  have  been 
mnch  damaged.  There  were  two  distinct  shocks  at  8  and  II  p.m., 
and  nothing  like  it  has  been  known  for  a  generation.  The  inhabitants 
were  terror-stricken.  But  earthquakes  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
nor  are  violent  weather-cbapges  infrequent,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  science  if  Russia  would  establish  meteorological  observatories 
throughout  its  Asiatic  possessions,  with  a  view  to  the  registration 
of  such  phenomena. 

Apart  from  its  ruins,  Samarkand  is  not  particularly  pleasing. 
It  has  been  Eussian  fur  thirty  years,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
native  and  modern  quarter  tends  to  grow  less  and  less  striking.  The 
Sart  Bazaar  has  been  made  accessible  for  carriages  by  an  autocratic 
road  which  has  broken  right  through  the  ancient  town  and  divided  it 
in  twain.  The  (^'t^t  aisemblc,  therefore,  is  not  so  picturesque  as 
Bokhara^s,  but  it  has  many  beautiful  corners  and  archways,  and 
clumps  of  ancient  trees.  It  is  not  a  walled  city,  and  all  the  houses 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  expand  freely,  and  flowers  and  trees  grace 
every  courtyard.  It  lies  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Bokhara,  with  a 
greater  rainfall  and  occasional  snow, 

Samarkand  boasts  a  museum,  which  contains  any  number  of  rare 
Bactrian  and  Persian  coins,  as  well  as  specimens  from  the  coal  mines 
in  the  Bokhara  Hills,  and  the  alluvial  gold  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Preparation  is  also  being  made  for  the  bond  Jide  traveller,  for 
posted  up  outside  the  more  notable  ruins  are  notices  in  four  languages 
warning  the  tourist  under  heavy  penalties  not  to  deface  or  remove 
any  antiques.    These  languages  of  travel  are  Russian,  Persian,  French, 
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ftnd  Eogllsb.    This  zeal  for  the  proteetton  of  monnmentB  is  a  new  And 
welcome  feature  in  the  Russiao  character. 

The  Raasiana  have  difitiiigQiBbed  thetDsekes  here  as  elsewhere   byj 
their  intelligeat  plaotations.    The  *'  Avrahamovsky  Bonlevar  '*  consistai 
of  a  magnificent  avenue  with  twelve  rows  of  poplars,  and  is  a  worthy^ 
monument  of  Samarkand's  first  governor    The  last,  Count  RostoSsoffi 
has  jast  died,  and  is  bitterly  lamented.    He  was  remarkable  for  hb 
English  s^jmpathies,  and,  indeed,  resided  in  London  for  some  years  in 
hononrable  e^e,  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  indiscretion  of  paying 
a  visit  at  Biarritz,  to  the  great  Russian  socialist,  A,  E.  Herzen.      It 
is  significant  of  Russian  progress   that  Alexander   11.   pardoned  and ' 
promoted  the  Count,  and  that  Nicholas  IL  allows  Smimof 'a  *'  Life  and 
Work  of  Herzen  at  Home  and  Abroad  **  to  be  published  in  St.  PetenK 
borg  and  become  the  favourite  book  of  1897. 

The  glory  of  New  Samarkand  seems  on  the  wane.  It  ia  no  longer 
the  terminus  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway,  for  this  has  now  been 
extended  as  far  as  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Turkestan  and  seat  of 
Baron  A'revskj's  government.  The  new  line  is  to  be  opened  in  May, 
and  is  only  an  iustalment  of  Rassian  railway  activity.  It  is 
expected  to  join  the  great  Manchnrian  main  line  somewhere  in  thd 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Balkhash.  Russian  officials  at  home  and 
abroad  are  furnished  with  an  Anglo-Russian  railway  map  of  Asia, 
showing  the  lines  constructed  or  in  progress  of  construction  or  pro- 
jected in  Siberia,  China,  and  India.  The  map  makes  one  thoughtful. 
But  if  a  fljing  visit  to  Turkestan  justifies  the  expression  of  an 
opinion,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  great  eastward  stream 
of  Russian  expansion  has  been  diverted  by  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
flowing  steadily  but  irresistibly,  not  to  India,  but  to  China.  And  in 
Asia  there  is  room  for  two  great  empires,  and  England  and  Russia 
have  no  longer  any  cause  of  quarrel. 

Commercially,  the  Transcaspian  Railway  has  already  worked  wonders* 
A  great  trade  in  cotton  has  been  created  by  it.  In  Samarkand,  as  ill 
Bokhara,  cotton  is  gradually  ousting  the  grape  from  its  area  of  cnlti- 
vatioUj  although  for  centuries  the  grape  has  been  the  Turcoman  boast. 
Even  now,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  a  local  magnate  to  have,  at  one  and 
the  same  banquet,  six  or  eight  kinds  of  grapes  on  his  table,  or  rather 
on  his  carpet,  for  there  are  no  tables.  Of  these,  the  long  Cabal 
grape,  shaped  like  a  kidney,  seems  the  strangest. 

Three  million  poods  of  cotton  were  prod  need  last  year.  Of  these, 
2,000^000  came  from  Khokan  (including  Samarkand)  and  500,000  from 
Bokhara.  Half-a- million  poods  were  bought  by  Poznanski,  a  great 
Jewish  manufacturer,  who  employs  7000  hands  in  his  cotton  mills  at 
Lodz  in  Poland,  I  was  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  in 
the  hands  of  my  co-religionists,  and  that^  though  the  Transcaspian 
was  outside  the  pale  of  Jewish  settlement,  and  d€  Jure  tabooed  to  the 
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Jew,  the  Gbvemment  welcomed  them  de  facto  as  bringing  money, 
business  and  prosperity  to  their  new  possessions.  Technically,  the 
Panslavist  wonld  rather  have  Torkestan  and  Siberia  peopled  by  Slavs. 
The  Jews,  though  they  be  Bnssian,  are  not  Slavs ;  they  are  therefore 
oatside  the  sympathies  of  the  soi-disarU  Baesian  patriot.  Bat  he  has 
learnt  by  the  experience  of  at  least  one  generation  that  the  Slavonic 
race  is  difficult  to  acclimatise  in  the  burning  sands  of  Turkestan  or 
the  icy  plains  of  Siberia.  So  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  welcome 
the  more  adaptable  Hebrew. 

And  herein,  I  venture  to  assert^  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  Busso- 
Jewish  question.  No  millionaire,  no  cohort  of  millionaires,  no  Gk>vem- 
ment,  however  strong,  can  tempt  or  command  a  population  of  millions 
to  cross  the  seas.  Only  in  Bussia  itself  can  the  question  be  solved. 
And  BuEsia  is  great  enough  to  suffice  for  all  its  inhabitants,  even  for 
its  Jews.  The  resources  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  are  gigantic 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  world  is  only  now  beginning  to 
realise  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  Jews  helped  to  develop 
the  trade  of  America,  India,  Australia  and  Africa.  Let  Bussia  open 
the  gates  of  the  pale  and  she  will  find  that  her  Jewish  children  will 
be  of  the  makers  of  her  Eastern  Empire.  And  the  stone  which  the 
builders  had  refused  will  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer. 

E.  N.  Adler. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST 
AFRICAN  HINTERLAND. 


^'  rno  stamp  chaos  well  under  foot  and  plant  wholesome  oabbage  ** 
X  has  been  defined  as  the  rdle  which  the  Englishman  is  intended 
by  Providence  to  play  in  Central  Africa.  The  million  or  more  sqoare 
miles,  forming  the  hinterland  to  our  West  African  possessions,  which 
we  claim  as  falling  within  our  sphere  of  influence,  afford  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent scope  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  twofold  task.  Nowhere 
within  the  British  Empire^  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  does  chaos,  social, 
moral  and  political,  reign  so  entirely  unchecked,  certainly  nowhere  is 
the  wholesome  cabbsige  so  conspicuously  absent.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  in  Paris,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  dispute  between  the  French  and  ourselves  will  have 
antedated  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  opening  out  and  development 
of  the  disputed  territories.  In  view  of  the  unhealthy  climate  which 
characterises  the  whole  of  the  West  African  hinterland,  the  question 
may  well  suggest  itself,  Is  it  worth  while  to  risk  the  continued 
existence  of  friendly  relations  with  France  in  order  to  secure  a  hold 
upon  districts  in  which  no  Englishman  can  ever  live  ?  Will  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  opening  up  of  these  districts  ever  be 
proportionate  to  the  loss  of  life  which  it  must  inevitably  involve? 
Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  national  honour  which  would 
be  compromised  by  yielding  to  an  unjust  claim,  or  what  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  such,  there  is  one  reason  why  the  thought  of  abandoning 
our  claims  ought  not  even  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  The  reason 
is  this,  that  only  by  an  effective  occupation,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  might  we  not  say,  only  by  the  effective  occupation  of  our  own 
countrymen,  is  it  likely  that  the  slave  trade  of  the  western  and 
central  Soudan  can  be  put  an  end  to.  The  cry  for  help  from  the 
unnumbered  ndllions  of  slaves  in  the  West  African  hinterland  is  one 
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which  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  accept  the  traditional 
policy  of  Eogland  dnring  the  present  oentnry,  and  who  desire  to 
make  some  atonement  to  the  West  African  native  for  the  slave  trade 
which  was  carried  on  under  the  English  flag  during  the  two  which 
preceded  it.  We  have  heard  so  mach  lately  about  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  East  Africa  and  the  diflBculty  of  suppreaaing  them,  that  it  is 
disheartening  to  learn  that,  bad  as  matters  are  on  the  east  coast,  they 
are  immeasurably  worse  on  the  west,  or  rather  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  west  coast.  The  Hausa  language  ia  that  most  widely  difibsed 
throughout  this  region  ;  it  is  probable  that  those  who  speak  it  number 
in  all  not  less  than  fifteen  millions.  Of  these,  five  millions,  on  the 
lowest  computationj  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  other  words,  one  out 
of  every  three  hundred  people  now  living  in  the  world  is  a  Hausa- 
speakiflg  slave*  During  mj  three  months'  stay  in  Kano,  the  chief 
town  in  the  hinterland  of  West  Africa,  and  probably  the  ^cond 
largest  in  the  continent,  there  were  as  a  rule  five  hundred  slaves  on  sale 
in  the  open  market.  I  witnessed  on  one  occasion  nearly  a  thousand 
new  slav^es  brought  into  the  town  as  the  result  of  a  single  raiding  expedi- 
tion. The  slave  population  of  the  town  could  not  be  less  than  fifty 
thousand.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Kano  is  to  be  seen  on  a 
proportionate  scale  in  every  other  town  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  West  African  hinterland.  During  the  course  of  our  march  from 
Kano  to  the  Niger  I  spent  thirty-six  hours  in  or  rather  just  outside  the 
camp  of  a  notorious  slave-raider,  who  bore  the  high-sounding  title 
"  King  of  the  Soudan."  After  escaping  with  difficulty  from  him  I 
inarched  for  four  days,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  country 
which  he  had  raided.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  a  town  or  village 
that  has  recently  suffered  from  such  a  raid  ban  realise  the  horror 
which  the  constant  repetition  of  such  sights  day  after  day  served  to 
produca  In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Pompeii  one  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  feeling  of  eadness  at  the  fate  which  overtook  its  inhabitants, 
but  this  is  mitigated  by  the  thought  that  their  destruction  is  an  event 
of  the  remote  past,  and  whether  the  calamity  which  befell  them  had 
occurred  or  not,  they  would  long  since  have  passed  away.  But  in 
gazing  upon  the  slave- raided  towns  of  West  Africa,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  as  large  as  Pompeii,  one  felt  that^  in  the  presence  of 
such  diabolical  cruelty  and  waste,  man  would  no  more  deserve  th© 
name  of  man  if  he  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his  money  or,  if  need 
be,  his  life,  in  order  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  crimes.  It  is  easier, 
however,  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  obligation  than  to  see  in  what 
way  the  obligation  is  capable  of  being  translated  into  action.  The 
slave  trade  in  West  Africa  will  never  be  extinguished  by  force  of 
arms.  Before  it  can  be  materially  checked  two  things  will  have  to 
be  done  :  a  satisfactory  cnrrency  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country,  and  an  improved  transport  will  have  to  be  provided.     Going 
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oat  aalo  Hm  Kmw   maikat  aziy  dmj  after  twelftt  o'doek   one  ess 
■M  team  twMily  to  Umty  tboawid  people  engtged  in  tlie  ovdinftiy 
boifaieiB  of  lii«  maricat     It  is  doabtfiil  wliellier  sadi  m  dg^   is 
to  be  men  in  aoj  otfier  town  m  Hie  worid.     Hie  oolj  reoogniaed 
ooireoef  tm  Kaoo  and  tlifoogliocit  tlio   greater  part   of  tha  West 
A&ioui  bmteTkiid  ooosiBti  ofoowfie^^IidktBd  dam     Nevtlieoowl 
three  huodred  oowrie-thells  repneaesit  tbe  vafaie  oC  an  King^fJi  peonj. 
In  the  Ut  Interior  tbe  value  of  a  ahall  ia  doubled*     Even  here  tec 
afaiUtDga'  woitb  of  mooej  weighs  a  hosdred  poonda,     Cowrio^shella 
mft,  indeed,  a  perfect  oaricatnre  of  what  a  carrency  should  be,  lacking 
aa  tbej  dol^e  thf«e  chaiacleristicswltiGli,  aooocding  to  political  eoofio- 
mists,  a  median)  of  exchange  should  pOMcan — namel;,  intrinsic  valney 
scarcity,  and  portability.    Whei^  any  larger  anumnt  is  concemed  tban 
&n  easily  be  paid  in  shells^  slares  are  naed  as  the  medinm  of  ex- 
change,    A  sort  of  feudal  system  prevails  throoghonl  the  greater  part 
of  West  Africa,  the  smaller  towns  paying  annnal  tribute  to  the  larger, 
Thns  Kano  baa  npwards  of  two  hnndred  towns  which  pay  tribnte  to 
its  king,  while  it  in  tnm  pays  tribute  to  Sokoto.     Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  tribute  is  pud  in  slaves.     Were  slavery  suddenly  aboliabed, 
the  whole  system  of  government  would  be  disorganised,  and  it  woold 
be  impossible  for  most  of  the  towns  to  find  any  other  corrency  in  which 
to  pay.     What  obvionsly  needs  to  be  done  is  to  introdnce  a  regular 
coinage.     This  can  only  be  done  by  the  presence,  in  largely  increased 
numbers^  of  Europeans  in  tbe  country,  by  whose  means  any  coin  which 
might  be  thought  desirable  would  soon  obtain  a  circulation.    The  only 
coin  which  is  at  present  recognised  in  the  interioj^  is  the  !Maria  Theresa 
dollar.     This  coin,  which  is  made  in  Vienna^  and  bears  date  1760,  is 
manufactured  exclusively  for  export  to  Central  Africa.     It  contains 
about  two  shillings'  worth  of  sUver,  and  its  purchasing  value  in  the 
Soudan  varies  from  3s.  to  is,  6rf.     It  will  pass  in  any  of  the  larger 
towns,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  the  country  districts.    The  wholesale  intro- 
daction  of  this  or  of  any  similar  coin  which  can,  however,  only  be  effected 
pari  jwi«mi  with  the  general  extension  of  European  influence,  wonld 
greatly  decrease  the  difliculties  connected  with  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.     Ajb  the  case  is  now,  when  a  well-to-do  native  sets  out  on 
a  journey  of  any  length,  he  calculates  beforehand  the  probable  expense, 
and  takes  a  corresponding  number  of  slaves.     These  he  turns  into 
cowrie-shells  at  the  various  markets  which  be  passes  on  his  route.  The 
value  of  a  slave  varies  £rom  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred 
thousand  shells,  or  from  £3  t«3  €9  sterling.     These  are  the  average 
market  prices ;  slaves  sold  by  private  arrangement,  and  whose  cha* 
ract«r  is  known,  often  fetch  much  higher  prices.     The  English  traveller 
who  objects  on  principle  to  accept  slaves  in  payment  of  a  debt,  is  often 
subjected  to  serious  inconvenience  in  consefjuence.     One  native  king 
to  whom  I  had  sold  some  rolls  of  silk  became  indebted  to  me  to  the 
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extent  of  three-qnartera  of  a  milliou  cowries.  As  I  refused  to  receive 
payment  in  slaves,  I  had  to  wait  altogether  two  months  in  order  to 
extract  what  was  dae  to  me,  and  Snallj  left  the  neighbourhood  in 
despMr,  when  many  thousands  of  shells  were  still  owing.  The  only 
advantage,  aa  far  as  I  could  see,  which  the  native  derives  from  the  use 
of  the  oowrie-shells  as  money,  is  the  nnlimited  opportanities  which  it 
affords  him  for  cheating  the  white  man.  The  latter,  who  has  seldom 
either  time  or  patience  to  count  his  money,  is  compelled  to  accept 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  what  the  native  professes 
to  pay* 

The  second  point  which  must  be  considered  in  view  of  any  serious 
attempt  to  prevent  slave-raiding  is  the  substitntion  of  some  better 
mode  of  transport  for  that  at  present  existing.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  West  African  hinterland  everything  has  to  be 
carried  on  men^s  heads — a  method  of  carriage,  as  has  so  often  been 
pointed  out,  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse.  Except  in  limited 
areas  and  during  the  dry  season  no  use  can  be  made  of  any  beasts  of 
burden.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that,  until  some  other  and  better 
transport  is  provided,  slaves  will  be  in  constant  demand  as  carrier?, 
and  in  this  case  the  demand  will  oontinae  to  create  the  supply,  II 
has  long  been  an  admitted  fact,  as  regards  East  Africa,  that  the  one 
panacea  for  the  slave  trade  is  a  railway.  All  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  in  favour  of  building  railways  in  East  Africa  apply 
with  increased  force  to  their  construction  in  West  Africa.  The 
population  included  within  the  British  sphere  of  iofiuence  in  West 
Africa  is  not  less  than  forty  millions.  Despite  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property  which  resnlts  from  slave-raiding,  the  amount  of  trade 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  natives,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Hanaas,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  exists  in  any  part  of 
East  Africa.  Take,  for  example,  the  trade  in  kola-nuts  alone.  One 
kola  caravan  which  I  met  carrying  the  nuts  from  Salaga  to  Kano^ 
consisted  of  a  thousand  men,  besides  a  large  number  of  donkeys.  I 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  nuts  on  their  arrival  in  Kauo  would 
be  Uttle  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  caravan, 
which  was  one  of  several  that  annually  traverse  the  same  route, 
started  from  the  town  of  Salaga,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  kola  trade, 
and  which,  according  to  one  of  the  latest  telegrams  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  has  jnst  been  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  whole  of  the 
kola-nut  trade  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  as  the  course 
of  the  Niger  is  not  such  as  to  allow  of  their  being  carried  by  water 
any  part  of  the  way.  This  trade  would  of  itfelf  go  far  towards 
providing  a  dividend  on  a  railway  or  railways  into  the  interior. 

Of  the  four  different  lines  of  railway  which  have  been  surveyed, 
one  starting  fioai  Sierra  Leone,  two  from  different  points  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  one  from  L^gos,  the  last  is  the  one  which  would  do  mc 
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towarcis  opeQing  ont  the  Hnterland.  This  railway  h  in  course 
conBtruction  as  far  aa  the  town  of  Ibadan,  and  is  being  surveyed  from 
Ibadan  to  Ilorin.  From  this  point  it  haa  been  proposed  to  carry  it  to 
Kabbah  on  the  Niger.  The  distance  from  the  month  of  the  Niger  to 
Babbah,  which  is  situated  a  little  below  Basa,  the  town  now  oecnpied 
by  the  French,  is  500  miles,  the  distance  from  Lagoe  to  Babbah  by 
the  line  which  the  railway  would  take  is  not  more  than  260  j  from 
Babbah  to  Kano  would  be  about  400  miles;  the  distance  from 
Kano  to  Lagos  being  in  all  660  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  sea  on  the  east  coast,  by  the  route  followed 
by  the  Uganda  Bailway,  The  population  along  the  whole  of  this 
proposed  route  being  far  denser  than  in  any  part  of  East  Africa,  the 
demand  for  European  goods  might  be  expected  to  be  proportionate!] 
greater.  In  furthering  the  construction  of  such  a  railway  we  mighl 
thus  have  the  double  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  were  rendering 
possible  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slave-raiding,  whilst  at  the  eame 
time  opening  up  to  British  trade  and  enterprise  wide  districta  which 
are  at  present  practically  untouched.  One  proviso,  however,  must 
certainly  be  made  in  view  of  any  railway  construction  in  West  Africa* 
If  the  railway  were  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  those  who  import 
gin  on  the  coast,  it  would  prove  almost  as  great  a  curse  to  the  natives 
of  the  ^interior  as  the  slave  trade  which  it  would  help  to  destroy. 
One  such  trader,  who  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  fortune  out  of 
supplying  the  natives  with  gin  and  firearms,  told  me  that  he 
considered  himself  very  unjustly  used  because  certain  restrictions  had 
been  placed  upon  his  trade.  On  my  suggesting  to  him  that  the  gin 
now  being  imported  was  productive  of  anything  but  satisfactory 
results,  and  that  the  firearms  were  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  slave- 
raidingp  he  replied  that  he  understood  that  the  natives  on  the  coast 
were  not  yet  as  drunken  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our 
English  towns,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  restrict  importation  unt 
this  stage  had  been  reached  ;  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  importatia 
of  firearms,  the  fact  that  those  already  imported  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  slave-raiders  seemed  to  him  an  additional  reason  for  importing 
more,  so  that  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  raided  might  be  in 
a  poaition  to  defend  themselves.  As  matters  now  are,  although  the 
supply  of  gin  on  the  coast  is  practically  unlimited,  very  little  finds  it 
way  more  than  200  milec  inland,  and  none  crosses  the  Niger  abovQ 
latitude  7^  N.  The  Royal  Niger  Company  have  for  some  time  past 
placed  an  absolute  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  spirits  or 
modem  firearms  above  this  limit — a  restriction  which  is  so  far 
effective  that,  in  the  course  of  nearly  1000  miles  march  through  the 
Sokoto  Empire,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single  bottle  of  spirita 
or  more  than  half-a-dozen  rifiea.  Before  proceeding  with  the  con- 
Btruction of  any  rwlway  into  the  interior,  an  absolute  pledge  ought  to 
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be  given  that  gin  should  under  no  circumstancea  be  carried  on  the 
railway. 

The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  the  West  African  hinterland  are 
the  Mandingos,  Fantis,  Yombas,  Nup6s,  Fulahs  and  Hausas.  The 
Mandingos  inhabit  the  country  to  the  back  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia;  they  hare  as  yet  seldom  come  into  contact  with  Europeans^ 
and  are  the  least  civilised  of  all  the  above  tribes.  The  Fantis  are  a 
warlike  race  occupying  Ashanti  and  the  district  farther  to  the  east,  at 
the  back  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  The  Yorubas  inhabit  the  Lagos 
colony  and  the  country  which  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  it* 
Those  living  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  have  long  been  in 
contact  with  European  civilisation,  and  seem  to  have  deteriorated 
rather  than  improved  in  consequence,  Mohammedan  tarn  has  within 
recent  years  been  making  progress  amongst  them,  though  it  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  check  the  drunkenness  which  is  so  constantly  to  be 
met  with.  In  many  instances  the  Mohammedans  are  the  most 
drunken  of  all,  so  completely  have  thoy  disregarded  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  their  prophet.  The  NDp6s  are  found  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Niger  from  300  to  450  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  against 
them  that  the  recent  campaign  of  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company  was 
directed,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  their  principal  town  Bida 
and  in  the  setting  free  of  some  thousands  of  slaves  who  were  found 
there.  A  further  result  of  this  expedition  was  that  on  Jubilee  Bay 
last  the  status  of  slavery  was  declared  to  be  abolished  on  the  Hiver 
Niger,  and  an  announcement  was  made  that  any  people,  whether  slaves 
or  free,  who  chose  to  settle  in  the  Kabba  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Niger,  a  district  which  bad  been  depopulated  by  the  Nup6 
slave-raiders,  would  henceforth  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag.  The  Nup^s  are  a  fine  intelligent  race,  only  second  to  the 
Kansas  in  their  love  of  trade  and  travel.  If  once  their  slave-raiding 
propensities  could  be  effectually  curbed  there  is  every  reason  to  e:£pect 
that  they  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  her  Majesty's 
fiubjects.  The  influence  of  the  Fulahs  in  West  Africa  is  far  greater 
than  their  numbers  might  lead  us  to  expect.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  they  have  been  the  ruling  caste  throughout  the  Sokoto 
Empire,  which  embraces  something  like  half-a-million  square  miles. 
They  are  distinguishable  from  the  Kansas  by  several  easily  recognised 
characteristics.  The  colour  of  their  skin  m  lighter,  they  are  as  a  rule 
taller,  the  nose  is  more  aqniline  in  shape,  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
more  delicate  and  refined^  and  their  hair  is  less  woolly  than  is  the  case 
with  the  Hausas.  Their  influence  over  the  Ilausaa  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  latter  are  a  quiet  commercial  people,  trading  far 
and  wide  outside  the  limits  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  the 
Fulahs  are  born  soldiers  and  diplomatists,  who  despise  trade,  but  are 
ever  seeking  to  extend  their  influence   and   dominion,     The  Fulabf, 
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moreover,  are  pasaionately  fond  of  horses,  and  to  their  proficiency  in 
riding  in  a  country  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  far  interior,  is  snffimently 
open  to  allow  of  the  effective  nse  of  cavalry,  is  probably  due  their 
Boccefis  in  conquering  a  people  who  mnst  have  ontnnmbered  them  by 
at  least  ten  to  one.  The  Folahs  are  nearly  all  profeeaed  Moham* 
xnedans,  and  gained  their  dominion  over  the  Hansaa  in  the  first  iostanoe 
by  a  jehad  or  holy  war. 

The  Haosas  are  by  far  the  most  namerons.  as  they  are  also  the  mort 
civilised,  of  all  Central  African  races.  From  the  time  of  the  first  Ashanti 
war,  the  nse  of  Hansa  troops,  led  by  English  officers,  has  fanuliaiised 
the  pablic  with  their  name«  ThoDgli  Haosaland,  or  the  oonntiy  in* 
habit^ed  by  the  Haasas,  does  not  come  within  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  coast,  Hansa  traders  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  at 
various  points  on  the  west  ooaet.  These  traders  are,  as  a  mle,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  enlist  as  soldiers,  but  when^  as  the  result  of  a  snffi- 
cient  money  inducement,  they  do  enlist,  they  make  soldiers  superior  to 
all  other  African  races,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  very  best 
of  onr  native  Indian  troops.  As  regards  physical  strength,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  have  any  rivals  whether  in  Africa  or  elsewhere.  On 
one  occasion  six  of  my  Hansa  porters  came  to  me  to  complain  that  the 
loads  assigned  to  them  were  too  light  for  them  to  carry  ;  might  they 
be  allowed,  they  said,  to  carry  two,  and  so  earn  the  wages  of  two 
men  !  The  weight  of  the  single  loads  to  which  they  objected  was 
90  lbs.  Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  their  ability  to  cany  180  lbs.,  I 
acceded  to  their  request,  and  during  the  next  stage  of  our  journey, 
which  was  about  a  hundred  miles,  they  carried  this  weight,  marching 
fifom  ten  to  fourteen  miles  a  day.  The  other  West  African  races  whom 
I  have  employed  as  porters  were  never  willing  to  carry  more  than  GO  lbs., 
and  constantly  grumbled  at  having  to  carry  even  this.  Those  who  saw 
the  three  detachments  of  Hansa  troops  who  took  part  in  the  Jubilee  pro* 
cession  will  remember  the  muscular  appearance  which  they  preeented, 
as  well  as  the  jolly,  good-natured  look  on  their  faces. 

Hausas  are  to  be  met  with  as  traders  not  only  on  the  west  coast, 
but  at  most  of  the  towns  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Alexandria  there  are  regular  settlements  of  them, 
which  are  frequently  recruited  by  Hausa  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  or 
from  Mecca.  Any  one  acquainted  with  their  language  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  Kano-made  cloth  and  other  products  of 
Hausa  labour  from  the  interior  at  any  of  these  places,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  making  some  final  inquiries  before  commencing  the  publication  of 
a  Hausa  dictionary.  The  richness  of  the  language  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  dictionary  will  probably  contain  over  ten  thou- 
sand words.  The  Hausas  are  such  a  really  strong  people,  and  have  so 
great  a  future  in  £tore^  when  slave-raiding  shall   have  been  finally 
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banished  from  their  midst,  that  they  alone  are  worthy  of  any  sacrifice 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  take  in  West  Africa.  Many  a  noble 
life  has  already  been  sacrificed  in  trying  to  introdace  Christianity  and 
Christian  civilisation  into  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  list  of 
those  who  have  fallen,  whether  as  missionaries,  as  administrators^  or 
^as  soldiers,  will  be  a  far  longer  one  than  it  now  is  ere  the  desired 
result  be  obtained,  and  the  estimable  blessings  of  freedom  and  good 
government  shall  have  been  conferred,  even  if  they  have  to  be  forcibly 
<x)nferred,  upon  this  country  and  its  peoples. 

C.  H.  Robinson. 
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THE  JEWISH  COLONIES  IN  PALESTINE. 


THE  colonisation  of  Palestine  by  Jews  only  commenced  aboat  six- 
teen years  ago.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  Jewish 
agricnltnrist  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  S;ria.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  a  country  once  so  fertile  should  have  been  allowed  to  lie 
fallow  during  so  many  centuries.  The  Israelites  of  old  were  splendid 
agriculturists,  and  made  the  most  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and 
the  ruins  to  be  found  there  and  the  relics  of  irrigation  works  show 
how  vast  was  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  ancient  times.  But  desola- 
tion came  upon  the  land.  The  wars  carried  on  by  successive  Powers 
struggling  for  mastery  spoilt  all  cultivation ;  the  trees  were  cut  down 
for  use  in  battle  and  for  fortifications,  and  the  wells  and  aqueducts 
were  choked  up.  The  land  has  remained  in  this  condition  until  quite 
recent  times,  and  even  now  only  a  very  small  area  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  Hardly  any  attempt  was  made  by  its  various  con- 
querors to  colonise  it.  Through  all  the  long  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  Israel  was  divorced  from  the  soil,  the  land  has  been  waiting,  as 
it  were,  for  the  only  people  who  are  able  to  quicken  it  into  life. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Dispersion,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  Jews 
have  been  turned  towards  Zion.  There  has  always  been  a  small 
remnant  of  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  these  have  been  mostly  old  people 
who  had  gone  there  to  die,  and  who  were  supported  by  contributions 
from  pious  Jews  all  over  the  world.  The  height  of  ambition  with  the* 
devout  Israelite  was  that  in  the  fulness  of  years,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  share  of  the  world's  work  in  alien  lands,  he  would  be^ 
able  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  amid  the* 
scenes  that  were  so  full  of  interest  to  him.  No  influences  were 
powerful  enough  to  crush  out  the  love  of  Zion  from  the  heart  of  the 
Jew.     There  is  hardly  a  prayer  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy  that  does  not 
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breathe  forth  the  hope  of  a  return  to  Zion.  Exile  and  persecution 
have  been  powerless  to  stamp  out  the  hopes  of  a  national  future  for 
Israel,  and  each  year  the  prayer  is  fervently  uttered  that  the  next 
may  be  spent  in  Jernsaleni.  UntO  quite  recently  hardly  anybody 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  go  to  Palestine  and  make  a  living 
there  by  agricaltural  work.  All  sorts  of  ingrained  fallacies  were  held 
in  regard  to  that  country.  The  land  was  said  to  be  mainly  composed 
of  stones  and  incapable  of  being  reclaimed.  The  climate  was  said  to 
be  quite  unsuitable,  and  any  attempt  at  colonisation  would  only  bring 
calamity  upon  the  pioneers.  All  these  erroneous  opinions  have  now^ 
happily  been  dispelled,  thanks  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the 
first  colonists,  and  their  determination  to  stick  to  the  land  at  all  coats. 
The  researches  made  in  the  country  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  the  expert  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Major  Conder,  and 
others,  have  cleared  up  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  waste  any  labour  upon  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  lands  of  Palestine 
and  Syria.  It  was  only  in  1882,  however,  that  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  Jewish  colonies  there.  The  terrible  persecutions 
that  our  people  endured  about  that  time  in  Russia  and  Roamania 
made  their  position  unbearable.  Tens  of  thousands  emigrated  to 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  America ;  but  they  were  not  the  most 
welcome  of  guests.  They  were  an  alien  people  with  peculiar  garb 
and  characteristics,  and  great  hardships  were  endured  by  most  of 
them  before  they  found  in  what  way  they  could  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood. Another  outlet  was  required  for  them,  and  Palestine  seemed 
the  only  country  that  offered  a  chance  of  rest  and  security. 

Colonisation  societies  were  formed  in  Russia  and  Ron  mania,  and 
agents  were  sent  out  to  purchase  suitable  tracts  of  land.  These  agents 
did  their  best,  but  they  had  little  knowledge  as  to  the  values  of  land 
and  the  suitability  of  sites,  and  they  did  not  know  how  much  money 
was  necessary  to  equip  a  colony.  In  some  instances  the  land  they 
bought  was  the  very  worst  for  the  purposes  of  colonisation  and  the 
prices  they  paid  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value.  But  nothing 
could  deter  the  poor  people  in  their  eagerness  to  flee  from  their 
oppressors  and  their  anxiety  to  find  some  resting*place,  no  matter  under 
what  conditions.  They  wanted  to  get  to  Palestine  to  have  a  chance  of 
living  free  from  the  ever-present  terrors  that  enoompafised  them,  and 
they  knew  that,  whatever  their  lot  might  be,  it  could  not  be  much 
worse  than  that  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  condemned.  And 
then  ensued  years  of  the  greatest  hardship  and  privation.  In  the 
absence  of  agricultural  implements  they  tore  up  the  ground  with 
their  fingers.  They  were  in  an  unknown  country  with  no  knowledge 
of  what  work  they  ought  to  do>  or  means  or  strength  with  which  to 
do  it.     But  nothing  daunted  them  ;  starving  and  almost  naked,  they 
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stuck  to  the  laud  for  eeveral  years,  until  at  last  their  patient  suffering 
became  known  principally  tbroagh  the  efforts  of  the  late  Laurence 
Oliphant,  and  relief  came  to  them.  The  indomitable  perBeverance 
of  these  devoted  men  and  women  and  their  determination  to  overcome 
the  difficolties  that  beset  them  are  among  the  brightest  examples  of 
Jewish  character.  These  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  oolonisiiigj 
Palestine,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  great  advance  that  has  beenl 
made  in  this  movement.  They  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the 
Jew  to  succeed  as  an  agricultarist  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  they  have  proved  that  the  laud,  in  spite  of  being 
stony  in  parts,  and  of  having  lain  fallow  through  so  many  centuries, 
is  capable  of  being  once  mora  transformed  into  a  fruitful  country. 
By  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  colonists  by  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  of  Parifi,  and  with  the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  colonisatioii 
societies,  the  colonists  were  able  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of 
misery  in  which  their  inexperience  and  want  of  means  had  plunged 
them,  and  they  have  plainly  shown  how  capable  the  Jew  is  of  doing 
the  moat  arduous  tasks  if  he  is  only  given  the  opportunity.  Since 
the  year  1882  twenty- five  agricultural  colonies  have  been  established^ 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  colonisa- 
tion have  sprung  up  all  over  the  world.  The  English  society,  callecl 
the  Chovevi  Zion  (Lovers  of  Zion)  Association,  was  established  in 
1890*  It  was  started  among  the  poorest  of  Jews  in  the  East-end  of 
London*  They  were  looked  upon  at  first  as  dreamers,  desirous  of 
founding  a  modern  Utopia  ;  but  they  got  many  adherents,  and  gradu- 
ally established  branches  all  over  the  country.  In  order  to  concentrate 
the  work  and  prevent  undue  competition  for  land,  a  union  of  colonic 
sation  societies  was  formed  in  1894,  and  this  union,  which  embracee^ 
the  societies  of  Odessa,  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Zurich,  Copenhagen, 
and  New  York,  has  its  headqaarters  in  Paris,  and  delegates  represent- 
ing the  various  societies  meet  there  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  con- 
nection with  this  union  there  is  an  Executive  Committee  which  ha 
its  headquarters  at  Jaffa,  and  which  is  composed  of  six  capable  agri- 
culturists, who  select  and  install  the  colonists,  equip  them  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  farm  life,  and  supervise  the  work  in  all  its  branches. 
Since  1895  two  colonies  have  been  successfully  undertaken  by  this 
committee,  and  a  third  is  about  to  be  entered  upon.  Almost  all  the 
colonies  are  devoted  to  viticulture,  but  in  the  most  recent  oobny 
(Caatini^)  great  success  has  been  obtained  with  wheat-growiog, 

I  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  various  colonies  and  their 
histories.     The  leading  colony,  although  not  the  largest,  is  Kishon  lei 
Zion.     It  is  five  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  covers  2000  acres,  and  has  about 
500  inhabitants.     It  is  devoted  mainly  to  vine  cultivation,  and  ther 
have  been  planted  a  million  and  a  half  of  vines  here.     This  colony  ia 
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the  centre  of  the  wine  iadastry,  and  enormous  cellarage  has  been 
made  here  cot  of  the  6oUd  rock.  Almoet  all  the  wine  from  the  other 
colonies  has  to  be  broQgbt  here  for  storage.  The  colony  was  taken 
over  in  1884  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  after  the  people  had 
endared  great  distress,  since  which  time  the  area  of  land  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  the  number  of  colonists  doubled.  Silk  is  also 
produced  from  20,000  mnlberry-trees,  and  the  colony  has  abundance 
of  fruit  and  almond  trees.  A  school  with  five  teachers  is  to  be  found 
here,  a  splendid  library,  synagogue,  baths,  a  good  hospital,  and  every 
colonist  has  a  two-storeyed  stone  house.  The  colony  has  three  large 
wells  with  excellent  water,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved.  All  casks 
used  in  the  cellars  are  made  in  the  colony,  and  all  the  workpeople, 
such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.  &c.,  are  Jews. 

The  colony  of  Waad*el-ChaDia  is  five  miles  south  of  Rishon  le  Zion. 
It  has  150,000  vines,  aud  is  400  acres  in  extent  It  was  fouuded  in 
1883,  but  is  only  just  emergiog  from  the  condition  of  misery  in  which 
the  lack  of  means  kept  the  pioneer  colonists.  It  has  received  a  large 
grant  of  money  from  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  (Hirech 
Fund). 

The  colony  of  Rechovoth  was  founded  in  1890  by  a  colonisation 
society  of  Warsaw.  Its  extent  is  about  2500  acres,  and  it  has  about 
250  inhabitants.  The  colonists  are  most  induBtrious^  and  have  good 
houses,  an  excellent  Bchool^  a  synagogue,  and  good  baths.  The  young 
generation  here  speak  pure  Hebrew,  and  all  subjects  are  taught  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

Close  to  this  colony  is  a  small  one  called  the  **  Ezra,*'  founded 
recently  by  the  Berlin  and  London  societies,  and  it  has  been  peopled 
with  labourers  who  have  shown  their  aptitude  on  the  other  colonies. 

The  colony  of  Ekron  was  founded  in  1884.  The  area  is  about 
1000  acres  and  there  are  250  inhabitants.  The  colony  was  founded 
by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The 
people  are  engaged  in  vine  and  silk  culture.  They  have  good  houses 
and  all  the  communal  institutions. 

The  colouy  of  Katra,  established  in  1884  by  Russian  students^  is 
900  acres  in  extent,  and  there  are  100  inhabitants  on  this  colony.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  land  is  given  over  to  wheat  culture,  and  on  the 
balance  there  are  200,000  vines. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Judroan  mountains  lies  the  colony  of  Arlief. 
This  was  originally  a  missionary  station,  and  was  established  to 
instruct  converted  Jews  in  agriculture.  It  cost  enormous  sums  of 
money*  but  it  was  a  failure,  as  the  converts  would  not  work.  It  is 
DOW  occupied  by  Bulgarian  Jews,  and  has  been  transformed  into  a 
Jewish  village. 

The  colony  of  Castinie  originally  belonged  to  Bessarabian  Jews, 
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bat  was  taken  oirer  hj  Baron  Edmood  da  RofrhfriiifcL  TIid 
the  land  ia  abont  1200  acree,  and  there  are  about  100  aoub  on  tUa 
oolony.  The  land  was  booght  from  Banm  BoChsdifld  about  eighteen 
montha  ago  by  the  Paria  Central  Committoe.  The  mloniifci  were 
taken  from  among  those  laboorera  who  had  woriced  fir  aome  yean 
npon  exiatbg  coloniea,  and  the  choioe  haa  been  well  made.  Tba 
colony  is  a  model  one.  Men,  women,  and  children  wotk  with  a 
seet  that  is  surprising.  The  colony  is  deToted  entirely  to  wheat 
caltare,  and  already  an  excellent  hanreet  has  been  obtained. 

North  of  Jaffa  we  have  Petach  Tikvah,  the  largeet  of  the  cnlntiim 
in  Jndaea.  This  colony  is  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  waa  eataUiahed 
in  1878  by  Jerusalem  Jews,  bnt  they  were  not  snocearfuL  Part  of 
the  land  now  belongs  to  Baron  Bothschild  and  part  to  a  gentleman  of 
Berlin.  The  area  is  3500  acres  and  the  population  650  sonla.  There  are 
1,000,000  vines  in  the  colony,  and  in  addition  the  colnmistit  grow 
oranges,  lemons^  and  other  fruits.  Tea-planting  haa  also  been  tried 
here,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  eesay  with  tobacco  cultivation. 

llie  colony  of  Cbedere,  4000  acres  in  extent,  waa  eataWiahed  in 
1890  by  Russian  Jews,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  They  underwent 
the  most  terrible  privations.  Part  of  the  land  was  nothing  bat  bog, 
and  the  miasma  rising  therefrom  produced  malarial  feverSi  and  whole 
families  were  wiped  out  But  the  people  stuck  to  the  land.  When, 
in  1896,  Baron  Kdmond  de  Bothschild  decided  to  drain  the  bog,  of 
which  there  was  700  acres,  the  colonists  insisted  on  taking  part  in 
this  work,  and  thoy  toiled  for  six  months,  up  to  their  knees  in  the 
mire,  for  ei^lit  hours  each  day.  There  are  now  850  acres  of  drained 
bog  on  each  hiiln  of  the  village,  and  50,000  eucalyptus-trees  have  been 
planted  by  'li^wihli  agriculturists. 

The  colony  of  Zichron  Jakob  is  the  largest  of  all  the  colonies  in  the 
Uoly  Land.  Tin*  uxi(«nt  of  the  colony  is  about  5000  acres,  and  it  haa 
a  population  or  ii1)out  2000  souls.  The  colony  was  founded  in  1882 
by  Roumanian  Jews,  but  they  Buffered  great  distress  until  Baron 
Edmond  de  IlothHchild  came  to  their  aid.  They  have  now  got  good 
houses  and  aro  doing  very  well  indeed.  Tbe  colony  has  a  beautiful 
park  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  an  up-to-date  village.  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  three  small  colonies,  Shefaya,  Em  el  Oamal, 
and  Em  el  Tut. 

Close  to  Zichron  Jakob,  on  the  sea  coast,  is  the  colony  of  Tantura. 
There  was  a  glass  factory  here  some  few  years  ago,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  demand  for  the  manufactures.  The  factory  is  closed  for  the 
present,  and  the  thirty  families  who  used  to  find  work  in  the  factory 
are  now  engaged  in  wheat  and  vegetable  cultivation. 

The  most  beautifully  situated  colony  is  that  of  Bosh  Pinah,  north 
of  Lake  Tiberias.     It  was  founded  in  1882,  but  had  to  be  taken  over 
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by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothsobild.  It  is  about  1500  acres  in  extent^ 
and  has  GOO  inhabitants.  There  are  sixty  houses  in  the  colony,  each 
with  a  flower  garden  in  the  front  and  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear, 
and  provided  with  stables  for  the  horses  and  cattle.  Three  perennial 
springs  supply  the  colonists  with  abundance  of  water.  There  are 
500,000  vinea  in  the  colony,  and  a  grove  of  80,000  mulberry -trees 
gives  employment  in  silk-weaving.  There  is  a  silk  factory  here 
worked  by  steam,  which  employs  about  fifty  young  Jews  from  Safed, 
All  the  communal  institutions  are  to  be  found  here,  and  there  are 
seven  teachers  in  the  acbool. 

The  colony  of  Yeasod  Hamalah,  close  by  the  lake  of  Merom,  was 
founded  in  1883  by  Polish  immigrants,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 
themselves  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  difficoltiea.  They 
were  helped  by  various  colonisation  societies  and  by  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild,  and  they  are  now  doing  very  well.  They  are  engaged 
in  floriculture  for  the  purpose  of  making  essential  oils,  scents,  Ac. 
They  have  also  an  enormous  nursery  garden,  from  which  young  trees 
are  supplied  to  all  the  other  colonies,  in  addition  to  which  they  carry 
on  silk-weaving  and  bee-farming.  There  are  nearly  200  inhabitants 
on  this  colony. 

The  colony  of  Ain  Zeitun  has  30,000  vines  and  a  great  many  fmit* 
treea,  but  the  colony  ia  not  yet  fully  developed. 

The  colony  of  Mishmar  Ilayarden  (the  Watch  on  the  Jordan)  was 
founded  in  188i,  and  has  not  up  to  now  been  a  success.  The  site 
was  badly  selected,  and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
water.  The  people  had  not  sufEcient  means  to  properly  cultivate  tho 
land.  The  Russian  and  German  societies  have  helped  this  colony, 
but  with  enough  only  for  pressing  needs.  In  this  predicament  the 
colonists,  although  they  had  laid  out  extensive  vineyards  and  built 
good  stone  houses,  were  forced  to  go  out  to  work  as  day  labourers  on 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  They  have,  however,  now  been  taken 
over  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  (the  Hirsch  Fund)  and 
their  future  ia  secured. 

The  colony  of  Machanayin  belongs  to  a  Galician  society^  and  is 
about  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Paris  Central  Committee, 

There  are  small  colonies  also  at  Meron  and  Fek;n^  near  Safed, 

The  colony  of  Metullah  is  one  recently  founded  by  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild.  The  colony  is  1200  acres  in  extent,  and  wUk  be 
tenanted  by  fifty  labourers  from  the  vine  colonies*  It  is  to  be  worked 
on  a  new  plan.  The  colonists  elect  their  own  administrator^  and 
practically  govern  themselves.  The  repayments  commence  after  the 
first  year,  and  the  whole  amount  is  payable  within  ten  years.  An 
essay  has  been  made  here  to  grow  tobacco,  and  it  will  be  known  by 
October  of  this  year  whether  the  attempt  will  be  successful. 
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The  colony  of  Bnei  Yehoudah  was  founded  io  1886  by  Jews  of 
Safed,  but  they  never  bad  enongh  money  to  complete  the  pnrchaee. 
These  Jews  were  induced  to  become  colonista  by  the  late  Mr,  Laurence 
OUphant.  The  extent  of  the  land  Is  about  SOO  acres,  and  it  belongs 
to  about  twenty  familiea.  The  English  society  has  taken  oyer  this 
colony,  and  has  just  recently  sent  out  an  administrator  to  pay  off  all 
the  charges  and  get  the  land  pat  into  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  colonies  before  mentioned  there  are  others  in 
contemplation  at  Sachem-Djolan,  at  Bustras,  and  at  Betima,  the  land 
at  these  places  having  already  been  bought,  and  the  work  is  going 
forward  with  great  speed.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
colonies,  there  is  a  large  institution  at  Jaffa  called  Mikveh  Israel 
(the  Hope  of  Israel),  in  which  over  100  young  men  are  being 
trained  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  going  forth  as 
colonists,  master  gardeners  and  instructors  to  the  various  colonies. 
This  institution,  founded  in  1870,  was  not  established,  like  all  the 
old  coloniep,  to  shield  the  victims  of  oppression,  but  was  the 
outcome  of  a  noble  desire  to  train  up  young  Jews  to  the  service  of 
the  soil,  and  to  give  them  other  aims  in  life  than  the  miserable 
occupations  too  many  of  them  were  forced  to  follow.  It  has  been  a 
great  success  and  is  self-supporting.  The  whole  area  of  the  institution 
is  about  60<)  acres* 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  being  changed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  colonists.  Where  nothing  but  briars  and  brambles  previously 
existed  we  now  see  beautiful  vineyards  and  fields  of  growing  com. 
The  country  generally  is  noted  for  its  bad  roads,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jewish  colonies  excellent  roads  have  been  made  and  the 
greatest  order  prevails.  A  new  race  of  beings,  too,  has  grown  up 
there,  very  di Cerent  indeed  from  the  poor,  panic-stricken  creatures 
who  first  set  foot  in  this,  to  them,  unknown  land.  The  colonists  are 
fine  sturdy  men^  ctpable  of  carrying  out  the  hard  work  of  reclaiming 
the  barren  land  ;  and  they  are  the  meet  intrepid  horsemen.  They 
are  highly  valued  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  live  on  the  beet 
terms  with  the  Arabs  and  all  their  neighbours.  There  ia  plenty  of 
room  in  Palestine  and  Sjria.  The  land  cries  aloud  for  inhabitants  to 
build  up  its  ruins  and  to  fence  round  its  ancient  vineyards.  With 
the  demand  created  by  agricultDral  settlements,  industries  are 
springing  up  and  will  give  work  to  Jewish  artisans.  The  policy 
that  is  being  pursued  by  the  Zionist  Eocieties  and  by  Baron  Edmond 
de  llothschild  is  to  make  Jews  who  settle  in  Palestine  first  serve 
several  jears  as  labourers,  so  that  they  can  become  used  to  the 
work  and  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  then  establish  them  as 
colonists.  As  labourers  are  settled  on  the  land  room  is  made  for 
fresh  workers  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  the  work  of  building  up  Zion 
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goes  on  in  a  practical  and  thoronghly  bnainesslike  manner.  The 
colonies  that  have  been  established  are  the  milestones  marking  the 
advance  that  Israel  has  made  in  these  later  years  towards  national 
rehabilitation.  The  material  is  at  hand,  and  there  are  skilful 
agriculturists  there  to  undertake  the  work  of  directing  and  super- 
vising, and  thus,  hand  in  hand  with  our  brethren  settled  in  other 
countries,  we  are  steadily  rearing  that  edifice  which  will  only  be 
complete  when  Israel  has  regained  her  national  existence. 

JosEFH  Pbag. 
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TO  those  few  cyclers  wbo  Grst  marked  tlie  roada  of  Earope  and 
America  with  their  wheel-tracks  there  comeB  a  tinie  in  these 
last  years  when  they,  the  laagbed-at  and  the  pelted,  thongh  now  aged 
and  wrinkled,  would  again  start  on  voyages  of  discovery,  astoxiiflli  tha 
natives,  and  amuBa  themgelves.  It  is  a  common  failing,  this  love  of 
adventure,  this  passion  of  discovery,  this  desire  to  make  a  record  in 
sport.  The  Alpine  climber  who  conquered  the  Matterhorn  was  forced 
to  conquer  the  Andes.  Those  who  stormed  the  lesser  heighte  hare 
also  struggled  with  the  greater  Caucasus  and  the  mighfy  Himalayas ; 
while  the  man  who  shot  th#  rabbit  and  hunted  the  hare  never  r^ted 
until  he  had  exterminated  the  buffalo  and  had  been  clawed  by  tlie 
lion.  But  while  the  hunter  of  the  animal  and  the  climber  of  the  peak 
won  their  immediate  applause  from  their  followers,  and  their  pleasure 
was  but  for  themselves  alone,  the  cycling  explorer  was  followed  by  an 
admiring,  or  a  disapproving,  audience  worthy  of  the  envy  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Lyceum.  And  while  the  Alpinist  and  the  shootist  endured  cold, 
and  bad  dinners,  and  no  beds,  the  cycling  discoverer  was  received  as 
a  hero  and  a  herald.  He  was,  and  is,  feted,  and  his  coming  is  a 
triumphal  progress,  at  times  only  equalled  by  the  circus.  He,  too, 
may,  if  he  wishes,  be  uncomfortable,  be  miserable.  He  may  giidle 
the  world,  or  get  him  to  Greenland  or  Central  Asia.  But  why 
should  he  ?  There  are  even  yet  worlds  to  discover  which  possess  good 
roads  and  good  inns. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  q^cle  in  Spain,  or 
even  to  tour  there.  But  only  a  few  months  ago  I  rode  up  and  down 
many  highways  and  byways  of  that  land  where  no  one  had  ever  been 
seen  on  a  wheel. 

Unless  yon  are  posseseed  of  unlimited  time  and  no  definite  objecl. 
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Spam  is  too  far  away  from  England  to  ride  to,  and  too  big  a  country 
to  tour  all  over  after  you  get  there.  But  at  this  season  I  can  conceive 
of  no  more  delightful  place  for  a  trip.  You  should  start  early  enough 
to  see  Holy  Week,  with  its  religious  processions  and  its  buU-fights, 
mainly  now  the  prey  of  the  tourist-agent  and  his  tripper,  and  you 
should  stay  until  the  sultry  days  of  summer  drive  you  from  that 
lovely  land. 

Work  took  me  to  Spain  and  to  Andalusia^  and  knowing  that  there 
were  no  railways  where  I  was  going,  and  knowing  also  the  Spanish 
diligence,  my  choice  lay  between  the  mule  and  the  bicycle,  and  having 
an  unconquerable  dread  of  the  former  and  a  great  love  for  the  latter, 
I  ordered  a  new  machine.  There  are  three  ways  of  travelling  to 
Andalusia:  by  road,  by  rail,  or  by  sea.  I  chose  the  last,  which  is 
simplest.  For  a  considerable  sum  of  money  one  will  be  taken  by  the 
P.  and  0.  straight  to  Gibraltar,  though  that  company's  regulations  for 
the  carriage  of  cycles  as  passengers  luggage  are  as  vexatious  as  could 
well  be  devised,  and  the  promise  that  the  bicycle  will  be  put  ashore, 
by  them  free,  at  Gibraltar  is  as  empty  as  the  Spanish  proverb  that 
**  Oaths  are  only  words,  and  words  are  only  wind." 

Once  the  cycler  has  got  into  Gibraltar  his  first  object  will  be  to  get 
out  of  it,  and  for  him,  there  is  but  one  way  out.  Though  there  is  a 
cycle  club  in  the  town,  its  members  rarely,  if  ever,  so  far  as  I  know, 
wheel  beyond  the  Neutral  Ground.  Even  a  major  of  Grenadiers,  who, 
one  might  imagine^  having  been  sent  to  protect  England's  interests  in 
Gibraltar,  would  know  something  of  the  roads,  something  of  the 
means  of  Spanish  approach  or  attack,  wrote :  **  There  are  no  roads 
outside  the  Rock,  nor,  I  understand,  for  many  miles  from  here,  roads 
that  are  practicable  for  riding ;  they  are  useless."  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  was  in  for  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  at  once  I  was  to  have  the 
delightful,  if  wearying,  experience  of  the  pioneer,  the  discoverer, 
which  has  been  my  lot  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe.  My  two 
days  in  Gibraltar  were  squandered  in  attempting  to  repair  the  care- 
lessness,of  the  English  maker,  who  had  sent  my  machine  without  any 
tools.  But  the  habits  of  the  ironmonger  in  Gibraltar  difler  very  little 
from  those  of  the  ironmonger  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  the  second 
morning  I  started  with  a  new  Dunlop  tyre,  which  would  not  hold  air, 
and  an  empty  toolbag.  A  man  in  the  market,  who  combined  the 
functions  of  butcher,  purveyor  of  drinks,  and  hirer  of  bicycles,  assured 
me  that  there  was  a  road — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  it,  though  the 
British  Government  may  not,  and  the  C.T.C.  does  not — from  Gibraltar 
to  Cadiz.  But  I  was  told  on  all  sides  that  it  would  cost  me  more  to 
get  the  bicycle  into  Spain  than  it  was  worth. 

Nevertheless,  I  steamed  across  the  bay  to  Algeciras,  and  mounted 
trpon  the  pier,  almost  the  only  one  in  Spain  to  which  boats  approach » 
Save  for  a  polite  hope  that  I  might  **  go  with  God/^  I  heard  nothing 
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from  the  Castoms  officers.  If  Gibraltar  is  altogether  Eoglish  where 
it  ifl  not  Orieotal,  AlgeciraB,  awaj  from  the  eea-fronti  is  aa  SpaniBhi 
or  rather  m  Moorieh,  as  it  was  a  thouBand  years  ago.  A  good  road 
winds  op  and  down  over  the  hills,  through  the  cork  woods  to  Tariff. 
All  along  one  has  glioipses  to  the  left  of  the  Kock  piling  itself  op  in  a 
more  and  more  romantic  silhouette.  At  length,  as  the  sudden  night 
was  coming  on,  for  I  had  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  below 
me,  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  hill,  a  white  town^  with  its  flat  roo& 
and  its  mosqne  pale  against  the  deep  bine  sea,  with  the  inonntains  of 
Africa  towering  high  behind  it.  A  fierce  wind  blew  me  onward. 
Shrouded  female  figures,  their  faces  hidden  to  the  eyes  with  veils^ 
passed.  I  thought  this  was  to  shield  them  from  the  cold  MarcH  wini 
Bat  they  had  covered  their  heads,  I  learned  the  next  morning,  beoanse 
it  was  the  universal  Moorish  custom  more  than  a  thousand  years  aga 
I  came  down  the  hill  as  carefully  as  possible  with  my  brake  on, 
dodging  the  huge  stones,  big  as  your  head,  with  which  the  drivets 
block  their  carts  in  climbing  op,  the  stones  which  nobody  wonid  ever 
think  of  removing^  from  where  they  lie,  in  the  middle  of  every  Spanish 
highroad.  Suddenly,  up  sprang  a  huge  honnd,  followed  by  two  men. 
Right  at  the  wheel  and  at  me  he  charged.  It  was  a  case  of  going 
over  the  beast  or  over  a  boulder  as  high  as  a  curb,  I  went  straight 
at  the  stone.  There  was  a  shock^  a  sickening  sense  of  smashing,  a 
feeling  that  I  was  turning  a  somersault  in  the  air,  and,  I  know  not 
how  long  after,  I  found  myself  lying  on  my  back  with  my  legs  hang- 
ing over  a  small  precipice.  It  was  darker.  The  men  and  dog  had 
disappeared.  I  picked  mjself  np  and  then  the  bicycle.  I  thought 
the  wheel  had  turned  completely  round  j  but  I  saw  that  the  forks 
were  bent  as  much  backward  as  a  few  minutes  before  they  had  curved 
out  in  front.  So  much  for  my  brand-new^  specially  strong,  thirty- 
guinea  bicycle.  I  pulled  the  forks  back.  This  and  the  way  the 
cycle  did  not  take  the  atone  were  positive  proof  of  the  strength  of 
British  steel  in  that  machine.*  The  wheel  would  scarcely  turn.  In 
the  darkness  I  walked  into  the  near  town,  and  asked  a  policeman  for 
the  hotel.  He  laughed.  Hotel !  why  there  was  none  in  that  part  of 
Spain*  And  yet  I  was  barely  outside  the  lights  of  Gibraltar,  But 
I  could  stop  there — and  he  pointed  to  a  black  hole  in  a  bare,  blank, 
white  wall. 

Inside  it  was  also  bare  and  blank ;  a  swinging  lamp,  a  birdcage^ 
and  two  or  throe  rush-bottomed  chairs.'  A  muffled,  cloaked  figore 
motioned  me  silently  to  put  the  bicycle  in  a  corner.  It  was  too  dark 
to  try  and  repair  it,  and  I  went  out.  Tarifa  is  dead  at  nighty  and  in 
the  daytime  it  is  peopled  only  with  stories  of  Moors  and  of  Spaniards ; 

•  This  is  the  only  English  bicjcle  perfectly  rotten  I  hare  ever  had  from  a  decent 
firm,  and  this  firm  the  oDiy  o°^  I  ®^^r  came  across  so  careless  as  to  send  out  a  machine 
without  tooU,  imperfect  bearings,  and  with  wortliless  fcyrea,  and  so  completely  indil- 
fexent  to  my  comfort,  my  pleafiure^  and  my  safety. 
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bat  every  one  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  roost  historic  towns  of 
Europe,  for  it  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Moorish  invasion  which 
made  Spain,  and  almost  the  last  act  in  that  tremendons  drama  which 
rained  the  coantry.  From  the  watch-towers  the  smoke  of  combat, 
both  at  Gibraltar  and  Trafalgar^  must  have  been  seen,  while  all  aroand 
are  the  battlefields  of  Taric  and  of  Roderick,  Now  nothing  bat  the 
diligence  twice  a  week  wakes  it. 

I  was  told  that  in  an  hoar  dinner  would  be  ready.  I  wondered 
what  I  shonld  get ;  for  every  one  has  recounted  the  miseries,  the 
horrors,  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  inn.  Long  after  the  hoar  it  was 
served.  I  had  brought  nothing  to  eat  I  had  heard  that  the  Spanish 
inn  famishes  nothing.  Still  it  did  produce  a  dinner  as  good  as  any- 
thing one  would  find  in  provincial  France  or  Italy,  much  better  than 
anything  one  coald  ever  hope  for  in  provincial  England — a  dinner  to 
which  only  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  dine  would  object  As  I 
brought  no  blanket,  no  cloak,  I  was  given  a  charming  bedroom,  cleaner, 
fresher  than  many  in  a  swell  hotel,  and  I  slept,  despite  my  broken 
bicycle  and  the  thought  of  the  trip  ruined  before  I  had  fairly  started. 

After  struggling  with  the  machine,  and  technical  Spanish  terms, 
and  a  delightful  engineer,  who  assisted,  the  wheel  was  made  ridable 
after  a  fashion.  Slowly  and  cautiously  I  pedalled  my  way  by  the  foot 
of  the  Torre  de  la  Pena.  It  mattered  little  to  me  at  the  moment 
whether,  close  by,  on  one  side  Taric  routed  Roderick,  the  last  of 
the  Goths,  or  on  the  other  Alonso  overthrew  Yusuf  of  Granada.  For 
just  at  that  moment  the  wretched  machine  came  to  pieces  again.  It 
was  appropriate  that  Africa  should  be  blotted  out  and  a  hailstorm 
sweep  up  from  the  Laguna  de  la  Janda,  If  the  winds  broaght  me  no 
wails  from  dying  Goth  and  ^foor,  they  carried  from  me  anything  bat 
blessings  on  that  British  bicycle-maker.  The  head  had  screwed  up 
tight  on  my  thirty-guinea  machine,  and  I  had  no  tools  to  loosen  it. 
Bat  luckily,  as  Fate  would  have  it,  by  came  the  diligence,  and  the 
bicycle  and  I  were  hoisted  to  the  top.  And  drenched  with  rain  and 
baked  with  hot  sun,  for  the  storms  rush  with  incredible  rapidity  down 
from  the  Sierras,  we  finally,  long  after  night,  entered  Cadiz.  The 
road,  I  may  say,  for  any  one  who  is  an  experienced  tourist,  with  a 
strong,  reliable  machine,  is  fairly  good,  and  for  more  than  half  the 
distance  it  follows  the  ooa^t-line,  and  then  runs  inland  to  San  Fer- 
nando,  and  thence  across  the  great  seordyke  to  Cadiz. 

That  night  before  Easter,  the  streets  of  the  city  I  had  last  seen 
scorching  in  the  summer  sun  were  crowded  with  the  Confraternities 
which,  daring  Holy  Week,  parade,  with  their  saints  and  their  insignia, 
every  town  of  Andalusia,  which  amaze  yoa,  out  of  Seville,  with  their 
splendour,  whether  in  the  lonely  village  of  the  mouo tains  or  the 
populous  city  of  the  plain.  If  gorgeous  pomp  in  ceremonial  and  form 
IB  art,  and  the  chanting,  prayerful  wail  always  recurring  is  religion,  art 
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d  leKgioo  in  Sfxiiii  aie  more  iispooq^  atid  impraosfB  than  anywhere 
ohe  in  ths  woflfl. 

Kezt  daj,  thoogh  I  could  ha¥e  hired  bicjdes,  or  bought  bacycles^  I 
oonld  find  no  000  who  omU  repair  Mej^^  until  finally  I  made  a 
detoent  npon  a  niauufauUircr  of  iron  bedaleads,  and  repatred  the 
nachine  myself^  which  ehowB  the  ad?anlag<e  of  being  a  craftsman^  I 
fBoat  tay,  however,  th&t  I  had  so  Uttte  nrwifidflnoa  in  my  own  mechanieal 
bI^  tfaai  I  put  the  wheel  in  the  tiain  and  look  it  to  SeTiUe»  and 
thus  traTOraed  the  two  longeat  alretehaB  ol  good  road  in  Andalofiiai 
the  one  in  a  diligenoe,  tibe  other  by  rail,  which  was  a  i^endid  com- 
meooement  to  a  bieyde  tonr.  At  SeFiUe,  however,  tliinga  ware  made 
aa  right  as  was  posaiUe,  Z  tbovight,  thongli  I  eeriooily  considered 
trading  my  new  EngUsh  cycle  for  an  old  Spanish  one,  and»  as  Car  as 
my  toar  went,  I  wish  I  had. 

I  stayed  in  Seville  for  several  days^  and  aflaisted  at  thai  moat  oot- 
rageona  of  hnrabngs  and  swindles,  the  Holy  Week.  The  only  (bnaion 
which  IB  at  aU  worth  the  twenty-five  peeetoe  a  day  charged  at  the 
hotels  is  the  bnll-fight.  However,  my  main  object  was  to  ride  over 
the  old  route  from  Seville  to  Granada,  the  route  made  famoos  by 
Washington  Irving^  thoogh  it  has  been  travelled  l^  almost  every  cha- 
racter in  Moorish,  Spanish,  or  early  American  history.  No  cme  accom- 
panied me  out  of  the  city  on  that  bright  April  momiog,  bnt,  as  Irving 
in  his  jonmey  to  the  Alhambra,  whither  I  was  bound,  had  ao  tittle 
difficulty  in  finding  his  way,  I  anticipated  even  lees.  And  I  followed, 
gaily  enough,  the  side  path  by  the  Moorish  aqueduct,  which  stiU  fur- 
nishes the  city  with  water :  for  most  of  Spain's  luxuries  are  but  the 
wrecks  of  Moorish  necessities.  By-and-by  the  road  degenerated. 
I  thought  it  was  only  a  few  miles  to  Alca]^  de  Guadaira.  Bnt  it  was 
nearly  twenty  ere  I  saw  the  Moorish  Alcazar  high  above  the  ancient 
town.  The  morning  was  so  bright  and  so  fresh  that  I  thought  I  would 
push  on,  as  Irviog  did,  to  Gandul.  The  tolerable  inn  which  was  there 
in  his  day  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  instead  of  '*  the  fat  curate 
and  the  gossipiug  millers  resting  at  midday,^'  at  nine  or  ten  that 
morning  the  populace  turned  out  and  stoned  me.  And,  cursing  them 
as  well  as  I  was  able  in  Spanish,  I  rode  away  straight  across  the  rolling 
plain  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  lionda.  The  road  was  good^  and 
I  expected,  as  I  had  merely  about  thirty  miles  to  ride,  that  at  the  worst 
I  should  do  it  in  some  four  hours,  for  I  am  not  one  of  tbose  who,  on 
a  tour,  pretend  to  make  records.  But  as  I  went  onwards  the  road 
turned,  and  I  was  struck  full  in  the  face  by  a  cold  blast  from  the 
mountains.  It  swept  across  the  plain  harder  and  harder.  The  dnst 
and  the  sand,  and  even  the  small  pebbles  rose  up  and  Btung  me  and 
blinded  me.  Hour  after  hour  I  pegged  on  ;  I  could  have  walked  ahnoet 
as  faet.  It  was  two  oVlock — it  was  three,  and  I  had  bad  nothing  to  eat 
aince  five  in  the  morning,     A  solitary  shepherd  greeted  my  qneatlon 
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;he  nearest  inn  with  a  barst  of  laughter^  and  I  realised,  just  as 
rain  was  added  to  the  wind,  that  I  was  in  '*  one  of  those  rast  plains 
oommon  in  Spain,  where  for  miles  and  miles  there  in  neither  house  nor 
tree.  Unlucky  the  traveller  who  has  to  traverse  it  exposed  to  heavy 
and  repeated  showers  of  rain.  There  is  no  escape  nor  Bhelter,"  By 
the  time  I  had  lived  through  one  shower  I  could  see  another  slowly, 
but  inevitably,  approaching,  and,  though  the  aun  shone  between  them, 
it  neither  dried  me  nor  warmed  me,  and  the  cold  wind  chilled  me  to  the 
bone.  There  was  nothing  to  eat ;  there  was  nothing  to  drink ;  there 
was  not  a  soul  upon  the  road,  which  I  could  see  for  miles  ahead. 
Fainting,  blinded,  wet,  and  famished,  after  about  six  hours  of  incessant 
shoving,  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  hiU  upon  which  Arahal  stands, 
white  and  shining.  Had  there  been  a  trap  to  cart  my  machine,  or  a 
boy  to  ehove  it,  or  any  place  to  leave  it,  I  should  not  have  struggled 
a  foot  farther*  But  not  a  soul  did  I  see  until  I  was  well  in  the  town^ 
and  there  the  first  person  saved  my  life.  He  was  a  small  boy  with  a 
basket  of  oranges.  Whether  they  were  for  sale  I  do  not  know.  Bat 
I  grabbed  three  and  devoured  them  on  the  spot.  By  that  time  the 
intelligence  of  my  arrival  had  been  communicated  to  the  Alcayde,  who, 
if  be  did  not  come  himself,  sent  an  emissary  in  the  shape  of  a  police < 
man  to  arrest  me.  The  moment  he  saw  me,  however,  he  was 
convinced  of  my  total  harmlessness  and  speechlessness.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  been  so  awfully  done  up  in  my  life. 

But  though  half  the  town  accompanied  me  to  the  inn,  I  had  no 
trouble  then,  or  ever  afterwards,  from  Spanish  officials,  whom  I  have 
always  found  to  be  courteously  polite,  when  not  absolutely  indifierent. 
The  landlord  and  I  had  our  dinner  in  solemn  state.  A  tremendous 
conference  was  held  in  the  evening  as  to  my  next  day*8  route,  for 
throughout  this  part  of  Spain  the  roads  are  quite  new,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  attempting  such  a  croaa-country  trip  without  a  map^ 
and  this  ia  not  to  be  obtained.  Every  one  advised  me  to  get  up  at 
midnight  and  take  the  railway.  Still,  I  was  off  on  my  bicycle  pretty 
early  the  next  morning,  after  eating — I  cannot  say  drinking— my 
chocolate ;  this  time  with  a  large  bag  of  oranges  and  bread  among  my 
luggage. 

By  noon  I  had  got  to  Puebla  le  Cazalla.  Here  I  again  tried  the 
inn.  Opening  on  the  street  was  a  great  room  like  a  crypt.  All 
around  the  muleteers  and  the  cai'ters  were  sleeping  through  the  mid- 
day heat,  for  it  was  gettiog  hot,  or  eating  from  a  great  bowl  with 
their  fingers  and  knives.  Tired,  for  the  wind  had  kept  on  blowing,  I 
sat  down  in  the  cool,  part  stable,  part  dining- hall,  part  bedroom,  and 
fell  asleep,  only  to  be  wakened  and  to  find  on  the  stone  table  a  beauti- 
fully clean  cloth,  the  coldest  and  freshest  of  water,  the  strongest  of 
wine,  and  the  most  delicious  fruit,  only  to  be  asked  to  take  my  lunch 
in  company  with  three  or  four  rather  too  sociable  people,  who  may 
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to  bt  gmo  an  ezod* 
a  firii  nbd,  nM  eatielB,  and 


bare  baeo  Dom^  bai  I  tktnk  ««f« 

Iflot  braOcbit  of  u  ondd 

tb«  woiid«r(iil  gMpacbo^  wUdt  ii  Uko 

mil  £or  sbooi  a  BbUUng* 

Bal  ftfitf  ibis  Itttto  town,  doounited  bjrili  moajiie  nnd  its  nmiarat 
OTen  lo-ds7,  Ibe  iwd  ended,  end  tbaiieep  ahnoii  to  Oam^  I  foUoired  tbe 
male  tiack^  It  migbt  b&Te  been  exoellent  riding — il  was  bard  enoogb 
and  broad  eooogb — ^if  only  moles  in  these  Spsaiib  taUelaods  did  not 
like  going  up  and  down  itaira.  Aboat  everj  bnndred  yards  there  was 
a  waah-OQt  or  a  dried-op  sbtram,  which  the  long  tram  c^  mnlee^  in 
ibeir  g^  txappuigi  witb  their  single  driver  away  behind,  seemed  to 
enjoy  plnnging  into^  bot  sndi  a  foad  is  ndsnited  for  cycling.  £v«y 
one  else  who  has  cycled  in  Spain^  ihongb  no  one  apparently  bad  e^er 
been  over  this  trail — and  until  tbe  road  is  finiabed  I  should  advise 
no  one  to  go— tells  of  fiightf nl  enootmlefs  with  the  maddened  drivers 
of  frightened  rnule^.  For  my  part,  while  I  did  scare  tbe  molee^  I 
foand  their  drivers,  whom  I  ooce  or  twice  opset^  far  better  mannered 
than  thone  of  London* 

The  next  day  from  Osnna  I  again  followed  the  trail.  It  was 
simply  QDndable.  It  la  troe  I  might  and  should  have  taken  Uie  train, 
only  there  was  none  that  day.  By  noon  I  had  croeeed  the  great  plain 
which  etretcbes  from  Seville  to  the  moontaina  of  Bonda,  and  was  on 
ibe  good  roadp  just  made,  at  La  Roda,  near  Bobadilla,  the  station 
famons  for  its  restaorant,  where  do  one  ever  has  time  to  breakfast — 
only  to  pay  for  it.  Now  I  was  really  coming  to  the  finest  part  of  my 
ride. 

The  great  plain  I  had  crossed  was  a  wUdemess.     It  always  has 
been  a  witderoeasi  the  fighting^gronnd  of  old  Ali-Atar,  of  the  Caliph 
of  Cordova^  of  St.  Ferdioand  of  Seville,  and  of  all  the  real  and  myth- 
ical  heroes  of  this  wonderful  country.     In  the  spring  it  blossoms  with 
roses,  and  the  skies  are  moat  glorions ;  bat  still  it  is  a  stem,  melancholy 
(and,  bonnded  with  rngged  moantains,  *'  a  long,  sweeping  plain  desti 
tute  of  trees  and  indescribably  silent  and  lonesoma     What  adds  to 
this  silence  and  loneliness  is  the  absence  of  singing  birds.     Yet  its 
scenery  is  noble  in  its  serenity,  and  possesses  in  some  degree  th' 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean/'     And  it  is  rarely  that  one  sees  even 
a  straggling  herd  of  cattle  or  *^  a  long  train  of  mules  slowly  moving 
along  the  waste^  like  camels  in  the  desert.*'      As  you  approach  ths< 
kingdom  of  Granada  yon  enter  upon  another  wilderness — a  wilderness 
of  mountains — ^grand  and  snow-crowned.   At  their  foot  lies  Antiquera, 
where  I  stopped  on  my  third  night.     The  railway  now  rons  through 
this  town  to  Granada,  but  it  is  still  out  of  the  track  of  travel,  and  the 
inroad  of  the  tourist  has  little  effect  on  the  people.     The  landscape  is 
as  otrange  and  silent  as  they  are.     Beyond  Antiquera,  huge  rocks, 
like  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers,  spring  upward,  while  each  of  the  lower 
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aummita  is  even  now  crowned  with  its  MooriBh  watch-tower,  or 
fortress.  The  towns  themaelres  are  all  but  inaccessible,  and  it  was 
the  hardest  work  to  ehove  up  the  long  hill  to  Archidona,  Once  I  had 
got  Qp,  my  coming  was  noised  abroad,  and  I  was  received  aa  the 
hononred  goest  of  the  Bicycle  Clnb,  which  turned  out  and  paraded 
me  in  great  style,  to  their  great  delight|  throngh  the  main  street.  I 
imagine  its  members  never  go  out  of  their  town,  and  they  warned  me 
I  would  have  a  terrible  ride,  so  they  had  heard,  to  Loja.  The  whole 
way  lies  through  the  mountains,  and  finally  brings  one  through  a 
steep  and  narrow  defile,  the  Pass  of  the  King,  over  which  Ferdinand 
led  his  army  against  BoabdiL  Here  I  came  upon  the  great  highroad 
from  Malaga  to  Madrid,  and  all  at  once  the  wildly  picturesque  Loja 
rose  into  view.  Above  it  towered  the  barren  mountains,  below  was 
the  great  vrga^  or  valley,  the  plain  of  Granada,  the  most  fraitf ul  part 
of  Spain,  Away  in  the  distance  I  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  its  summits 
looking  more  like  silver  than  snow  in  the  shimmering  landscape. 

Surely  now,  I  thought,  from  here  all  will  be  easy  riding.  For  this 
was  the  Moorish  Paradise,  the  Promised  Land  which  Ferdinand  had 
conquered,  the  one  bit  of  Spain  that  remains  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  next  morning  I  started  briskly  over  a  splendid  road.  I  had 
journeyed  into  another  land.  There  were  palm-trees  in  the  valley 
and  great  fields  of  st]gar*cane  ready  for  cutting.  Up  on  the  hills 
were  little  towns,  each  with  a  history  of  its  own*  Suddenly  as 
I  bowled  along  I  noticed  some  trees  growing  in  the  road,  a  dense 
wood  really.  A  straggling  track  went  down  to  the  swift-flowing 
ZenUi  which  1  had  been  following,  and  then  1  saw  that  years  before 
the  bridge  had  broken.  There  it  lay,  blocking  the  riven  Nobody 
had  attempted  to  mend  it,  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  stockings 
and  commenced  to  wade.  I  had  not  gone  two  steps  when  the  bicycle 
sank  out  of  sight.  If  I  bad  not  had  a  good  grip  on  it  I  never  would 
have  seen  it  again.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  shore, 
take  oft"  my  clothes,  feel  round  with  a  stick  until  I  found  the  ford, 
and  wade  over,  carrying  the  machine  on  my  head.  As  I  was  getting 
dressed  on  the  other  side,  a  man  came  up  and  told  me  ho  had  seen 
me,  and  *'  it  was  only  by  the  grace  of  God  I  had  not  been  drowned/' 
After  that  the  road  was  sometimea  used  by  the  farmers  as  an  irrigating 
canal  when  it  was  lower  than  the  fields,  and  sometimes  as  a  dyke 
when  it  was  higher.  The  mules  which  travelled  it  did  not  seem 
to  mind,  bcit  I  did.  Still,  I  finally  bumped  and  struggled  into 
Santa  Fe,  the  city  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  when  they  were 
beaieging  Oranada :  to-day  a  miserable  village  without  a  sign  of  its 
former  greatness,  but  at  one  time  the  military,  if  temporary,  metropolis 
<A  Spain,  It  was  from  here  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  directed  the 
_  movements  of  their  army ;  it  was  from  its  watch-towers  they  could  see 
■  their  reinforcements  cpming  from  Jaen  in  the  north,  or  the  Mooib 
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chasiDg  the  faint-licarted  foreign  allies  throagb  the  pass  of  Lop€ 
It  was  from  Santa  Fe  that  CoIumboB,  wearied  and  discouraged  in  Iu4 
attempt  to  prove  to  Isabella  that  the  New  World  was  worth  findiDgy 
Bet  oat,  broken-hearted,  to  hunt  for  a  more  sympathetic  sovereign* 
It  was  from  here  were  sent  the  messengers  who  overtook  him  at  \hm\ 
white  bridge  at  Puente  Pinos,  on  the  left,  and  broogbt  him  back,  and 
made  Spain  into  that  Power  the  remnants  of  which  to-day  are  draggiog 
her  to  her  death. 

Every  writer  who  has  travelled  this  road  tells*  yoo  of  the  glory  and 
splendour  of  Granada  as  it  is  first  revealed  from  Santa  Fe.  But  from 
no  point,  save  one,  is  the  approach  to  the  city  impreasive.  For  it  ia 
built  low  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  and  the  fortress  is  hidden 
among  them.  It  may  be  that  at  one  time  the  Alhambra  and  the  greal 
mosque  were  covered  with  ahining  tiles  and  with  glittering  cresoentF. 
But  to-day  the  fortress  looks  like,  and  is  almost  indistingnishable 
from,  the  spur  of  the  hills  behind  it,  and  the  city  is  swallowed  up  in 
its  gardens,  which  flourish  while  it  decays. 

From  Granada,  which  I  entered  by  the  great  gate  of  Elvira,  I  made 
endless  excursions  around  the  great  plain  and  into  the  neigbboaring 
mountains  ;  to  Jaen,  to  Almeria^  to  Alcalii,  to  Lucena,  and  then  finally 
to  Malaga,  along  the  coast  to  Motril  and  back  to  Granada.  All 
these  little  journeys  gave  me,  or  would  have  given  me,  continnoua 
pleasure  and  incessant  delight  but  for  the  wretched  bicycle  that  broken 
down  on  every  occasion  I  tried  to  ride  it. 

Though  not  my  last  ride,  the  most  interesting  was  that  to  Malaga^ 
Starting  from  the  groves  of  the  Alhambra  and  leaving  the  town 
by  the  gate  of  the  Zenil — this  river,  a  month  later  than  when  I  waded 
tbrough  it,  being  almost  dry — I  passed,  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda,  tlie^ 
little  chapel  which  marks  the  downfall  of  Moorish  rule  in  Spain  and 
records  the  commencement  of  the  short  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
prosperity.  It  is  but  a  tiny  whitewashed  building  by  the  roadside  ; 
it  is  almost  bare  within  ;  it  has  none  of  the  lavish  richness  that 
surrounds  the  tomb  of  the  great  sovereigns ;  and  it  is  all  the  more^ 
suggestive  because  of  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  In  the 
wall  there  is  a  little  plaque  which  tells  how  at  this  spot  Boabdil,  on 
the  fateful  2nd  of  January,  1492,  gave  up  the  keys  of  his  palace 
fortrees,  and  with  them  Moorish  dominion,  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
and  destroyed  a  kingdom  which  had  lasted  for  a  thousand  years. 
One  hears  of  the  Spanish  peasant's  love  of  history^  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages  in  song,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  he  cares  for  the  traditions  of  his  country  or  that  they  are  more  to 
him,  if  he  even  knows  them,  than  empty  words.  The  chapel  is  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  tablet  is  a  mark  for  the  passing  muleteers  to  shy 
stones  at  and  cast  filth  upon,  just  as  the  Alhambra  is  turned  over  to  the 
photographer,  and  the  vulgar  touristy  and  the  restoring  corator,  who* 
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peddles  toys  and  antiquities  to  gullible  trippers  and  British  Prime 
MiDisters,  aad  who  allowed  it  to  barn  owing  to  his  unpardonable 
careleaanees.  It  is  like  this  everywhere  tbroughoiat  the  country. 
The  monuments  and  palaces  of  Spain  are  the  abodes  of  beggars,  and 
its  chnrchea  the  spoil  of  thieves  and  the  seats  of  money-lenders. 
From  this  chapel,  looking  back — as  Boabdil  the  Unlucky  looked  for  the 
last  time — one  does  see,  thongh  decayed  and  blasted  and  riven,  the 
mighty  towers  of  the  Alhambra  striding  over  the  mountain  summits^ 
the  fortress  palace  which  has  been  the  spoil  of  every  army  thai 
has  invaded  Spain  iu  the  past,  and  which  may— who  knows  howsoon  ? — 
be  the  prey  of  still  another.  Who  knows  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  flag  of  the  country  of  Columbua  floats  from  those  very  towers? 
But  from  beyond  the  lovely  oasis,  beyond  the  mass  of  dense  cypressee 
lit  up  by  glowing  oleanders^  there  stretches  to  the  monntains  of 
Alhama  a  sandy  desert  that  might  again,  as  it  once  did,  blossom  as 
the  rose*  And  across  this  desert,  throagh  deep  sand  and  mud, 
I  pushed  my  useless  bicycle.  I  climbed  and  coasted  the  steepest  of 
mountains  and  waded  the  most  rapid  of  bridgeless  rivers,  and  at 
length  toiled  up  to  the  pitifol,  almost  deserted,  earth  quake- rent 
Alhama,  a  city  of  woe  and  desolation,  once  the  strongest  outpost  and 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Spaniard  and  Moor  in  turn.  A  splendid  road 
leads  back  again  to  Loja,  and  thence  onward,  a  marvellous  feat  of 

^ engineering,  to  Malaga,  through  an  absolute  wilderness. 
In  the  whole  distance  there  is  but  one  solitary  village  and  a  single 
inn.     The  road  springs  thousands  of  feet  up  from  one  mountain  top 
to  another,  for  the  country  all  the  way  is  riven  and  twisted  into  the 
deepest  and  darkest  of  narrow  valleys,  dominated  by  almost  inaccessible 
heights.      Finally,  after  a  long  ride  of  almost  fifty  miles  without  a 
itop,  for  there  was  no  place  to  stop  save  a  solitary  inn,  I  wheeled  out 
if  that  most  terrible  of  wildernesses,  in  which  the  pride  of  Spanish 
chivalry  in  1483  suffered  a  deadly  defeat  at  the  hands  of  El  Zagal, 
the  Moorish  commander  of  Malaga.      The  Spaniards  must  have  come 
by  almost  this  very  route.     They  marched  all  day  and  night  through 
H      the  passes  of  the  mountains.     Their  way  was  offcen  along  the  bottom 
"      of  a  rocky  valley  or  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  cut  deep  in  the  Sierras 
and  filled  with  shattered  fragments  of  rock.     These  roads,  says  Irving^ 
H      were  often  only  dried-up  streams,  and  were  overhung  by  numerous  cliffs 
"      and  precipices.     As  the  sun  went  down  on  the  second  day,  the  army 
came  throagh  a  lofty  pass  of  the  mountains,  and  saw  below  them^  as 
B      I  did  at  the  same  hour,  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  fair  valley 
™      of  Malaga  bounded  by  the  bice  Mediterranean.     As  night  closed  in, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  confnsed  chain  of  Httlo  valleys,  imbedded 
in   these  rocky  heights,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aiarquia.     At 
length  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  down  which  the  road 
now  olimbs,  completely  broken  up  by  harranco^  and  rambla$r  of  vaat 
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depth,  and  shagged  with  rocks  and  precipices.  It  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  order  of  march.  The  horses  had  no  room  for  action  and 
were  scarcely  manageablej  having  to  scramble  from  rock  to  rock  and 
op  and  down  frightful  declivitiee,  where  was  scarce  footing  for  a 
inoantain  goat.  The  Moors,  who  had  taken  up  their  position  in  the 
watch-towers,  shouts  when  they  looked  down  on  the  army,  struggling 
and  stumbliDg  among  the  rocks,  Sallying  from  their  towers,  they 
took  poeseasion  of  the  cliffs  that  overhuDg  the  ravines,  and  hnrled 
darts  and  stones  apon  the  Spaniards,  who  fell  without  the  means  of 
resistance.  The  confusion  of  the  Christians  was  increased  by  the 
fihout«  of  the  Moors,  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  every  crag  and  cliff, 
«B  if  they  were  surrounded  by  innumerable  foes.  Being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  country,  in  their  struggle  to  extricate  themselves, 
they  plunged  into  other  glens  and  defiles,  where  they  were  still  more 
exposed  to  danger.  The  guides,  who  were  ordered  to  lead  the  way 
out  of  this  place  of  carnage^  either  through  terror  or  confusion,  instead 
of  conducting  them  out  of  the  mountains,  led  them  deeper  into  the 
fatal  recesses.  All  day  they  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  extricate 
themselves.  Finallyi  the  Spanish  leaders,  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and 
Don  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  with  a  mere  handful  of  their  followers,  alone 
were  left,  and  even  this  fragment  of  a  Spanish  army  was  scattered. 
Some  wandered  for  days  in  the  dismal  valleys,  and  a  few  finally 
returned  to  Ijoja  and  Antiquera,  But  most  perished  miserably  among 
the  mountains.  These  mountains  are  still  held  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Moors,  and  an  enemy's  army  wlaich  attempted  to  enter  Spain 
from  Malaga  might  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  rude  mountaineers  a 
fitill  worse*  a  more  overwhelming  defeat.  The  minute  one  leaves  the 
fertile,  tropical  sea  coast  of  this  part  of  Spain  to  gain  the  interior^ 
one  finds  oneself  in  a  pathless  Alpine  wilderDees, 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountains  the  road  zigzags  down  to 
Malaga ;  thence  to  Velez-Malaga  and  Nerja  there  is  a  road  aa  well 
constructed  and  as  delightful  to  travel  over  as  the  Cornice,  At  Nerja 
it  ends,  and  at  Almunecar  a  boat,  with  three  or  four  stout  oarsmen^ 
must  be  taken.  A  splendid  road  runs  onward  to  Salobrena,  with  its 
great  coast  castle,  and,  as  I  passed  this  seaside  fortress  palace  of  the 
Moors,  to-day  peopled,  as  are  all  Spain's  finest  monuments,  by  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  I  saw  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  for  the  first  and 
the  last  time,  the  Spaniard  at  work.  Before  the  unfortunate  Cuban 
business,  the  magnificent  road,  high  upon  the  mountains,  had  been 
planned  and  partly  carried  out,  to  skirt  the  whole  Mediterranean 
shore ;  but  now  the  enterprise  has  been  quite  abandoned,  now  the 
money  and  the  men  are  wasted  in  that  endless  struggle.  Yet  here 
the  tracks  into  which  the  road  degenerates  were  crammed  and  jammed 
with  mules,  and  donkeys,  and  horses,  and  oxen  and  men,  carrying  the 
ripe  sngar-cane.     From  the  great  fields  they  came^  loaded,   to  the 
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huge  smokiog  factories,  and  returned  again  for  fresh  loads,  in  an 
endlesB  procession,  a  solid  mass  of  men  and  beasts,  which  one  could 
only  fall  in  with,  smothered  at  one  moment  in  dast,  at  the  next  sink- 
ing deep  in  the  mire.  Through  the  widest  of  the  fields  a  great  river 
flowed ;  there  was  no  bridge,  and  there  never  had  been  one.  The 
horses  waded,  and  I  and  the  machine  were  seized  upon  by  an  army 
of  unemployed,  who  fought  to  carry  me  over.  The  heat  was  awfuL 
The  dust  was  worse.  The  yells  of  the  driverSi  the  smell  of  sugar-cane, 
and  the  braying  of  donkeys  filled  the  air. 

In  Motril  the  crowd  was  greater.  It  was  like  a  market*day,  only 
a  market  which  I  believe  goes  on  for  weeks.  Sea  captains — whose 
ships,  now  that  the  old  Moorish  harbonr  is  in  ruins  and  filled  up,  lay 
far  from  shore — planters  and  merchants  from  all  over  the  world  spoke 
a  babel  of  tougues  in  the  corridor  of  a  big  hotel,  which  replaced  the 
usual  little  inn.  There  may  be  other  cities  of  Spain  filled  with  the 
same  life  and  go,  the  same  vitality,  but  I  have  never  seen  them.  And 
what  was  the  cause  ?  I  soon  found  that  this  energy  was  something 
new  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  something  the  people  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  It  was  easily  explained. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  the  wreck  of  Cuba  wae  Andalusia'a 
prosperity ;  that  the  destroction  of  the  plantations  in  that  Island  had 
made  those  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  that,  aa  no  tobacco  wae 
arriving  from  Havana,  equally  good  could  be  grown  round  Motril.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Spaniard  is  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  ignorant ; 
here  he  was  working  as  no  labourer  would  anywhere  else.  If  the 
war  in  Cuba  has  drained  most  of  the  country  of  its  youth  and  ita 
strength,  here,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  every  one  was  as  busy 
and  as  full  of  life  as  in  an  American  town  on  the  boom.  Aud  the 
wish  that  I  heard  on  all  sides  of  me,  though  mainly  expressed  by 
foreigners,  was  that  the  war  in  Cuba  might  go  on.  For,  if  it  wae 
ruining  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was  making  the  fortune  of  the 
8ugflr<planters  and  the  tobacco-growers  of  Andalusia.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  practical  demonstration  that  the  Spaniard  would  be  a 
splendid  workman  if  only  he  had  the  chance  to  work,  if  he  was  not 
ground  down  by  a  Boyal  Family  which  sits  upon  him,  and  the  German 
generals  and  money-grubbing  Jews  who  have  drained  his  life-blood* 
It  was  an  object-lesson  in  Spanish  life  aud  character  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  As  it  was  only  about  forty- four  miles  to  Oranada,  I 
thought  I  could  easily  get  there  in  an  afternoon.  The  road  is  aa 
well  engineered  as  those  in  Switzerland,  and  about  aa  badly  kept 
np.  It  climbs  to  the  great  table-lands  through  tunnels  and  by  via- 
ducts. One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tablete  b  almost  as  fine  as  that 
of  the  Devil  on  the  St.  Gothard ;  thirty  miles  of  this  road,  however^ 
were  all  I  could  cover  between  one  in  the  afternoon  and  eight  at  nighL 
The  '^  bikist ''  may  faU  to  understand  my  pace,  a  little  more  than  four 
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miles  an  hoar,  bat  those  who  havre  toured  will  sympathise.  A  school- 
master pat  me  up  ia  his  house  in  a  little  village  by  the  roadside,  and 
I  most  say  treated  me  remarkably  well.  And  the  next  morning  I 
descended  to  Granada,  by  way  of  that  Mecca  of  the  tonrist  to 
the  Alhambra — the  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor.  I  meant  to  ride  mach 
more,  bat  the  machine  was  thoroughly  played  out.  I  had  meant 
to  stay  longer  in  Granada,  but,  being  kindly  relieved  of  every  cent 
of  my  money  by  a  pickpocket,  I  was  exported  as  so  much  luggage 
by  the  British  Consul  and  a  hotel  proprietor. 

Thoroughly  experienced  tourists  would,  no  doubt,  enjoy  Andalusia, 
which,  away  from  the  big  hotels  and  their  touts,  is  quite  unspoiled. 
But  they  must  take  a  strong  and  reliable  machine  with  them  ;  they 
must  carry  extra  parts,  as  there  is  no  chance,  save  in  Malaga,  Granada, 
and  Seville,  of  getting  it  repaired  if  anything  breaks.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  push  through  from  one  large  town  to  another,  as  there 
is  often  no  place  to  stop  between.  The  roads  are  capitally  engineered, 
but  there  are  broken  bridges,  stretches  where  there  is  no  highway, 
and  also  the  surface  is  liable  to  be  loose,  as  there  is  so  litUe  wheel 
traffic  to  grind  in  the  stones  and  dirt  kicked  up  by  the  mules  and 
donkeys,  and  for  months  it  never  rains.  In  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  around  Madrid  and  Toledo,  the  roads  are  very  good,  and  mnch 
cycling  is  done ;  while  in  the  north,  near  the  Pyrenees,  they  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  But  Spain  is  no  country  for  those  who  do  not 
know  the  Spaniard,  his  ways^  and  a  little  of  his  language,  who  have 
not  a  strong  pair  of  legs,  who  do  not  love  mild  adventure,  and  are 
not  thoroughly  good  riders. 

Joseph  Pennell. 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE. 


THE  tragedy  of  Nietzsche's  life,  some  of  his  epigrams,  and  some  of 
hiB  wilder  onslaaghts  upon  modern  cinlisatioQ  and  accepted 
moral  ideals  ha^e  lately  become  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
following  pages  are  an  attend pt  to  give  a  coherent  acconnt  of  his  main 
ideas  in  their  hietorieal  setting,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  philo- 
eophy  of  Schopenhauerj  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  development 
and  the  antithesis. 

"  Schopenhauer  was  for  him  not  a  book  bat  a  friend,"  says  his 
sister,  and  in  an  autobiographical  fragment  Nietzsche  has  himself  told 
the  story  of  his  first  introduction  to  ''the  great  mystagogne"  whom 
for  years  he  delighted  to  call  master.  It  was  during  his  student 
years  at  Leipzig  that  he  came  by  chance  upon  ''The  World  as  Will 
and  Idea/'  in  a  second-hand  book-shop. 

**  It  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  but  I  took  it  up  and  began  to  turn  over 
llie  leaves,  I  know  not  what  *  die  mo  n  '  whispet-ed  to  me,  *  Take  tliia  book 
homo  with  you/  My  doing  #o,  at  all  events^  ran  (|uite  couritt*r  to  my  ukuaI 
habits  of  caution  in  the  bnyirig  of  l»ooks.  When  I  rwulsefl  home,  I  tlimg 
myself  on  the  sofa  with  my  treasure,  and  began  to  ftubtuit  mynelf  to  the 
InflueDce  of  that  vigorous  aiid  sombre  genius^  Here  every  line  cried 
renunciation,  denial,  resignation ;  here  I  saw  a  mirror  in  which  I  perceived 
the  world,  life,  and  my  own  nature  in  tet  rible  grandeur.  Here  there  met 
me  the  full  unselfifih,  wunlit  gaze  of  art :  here  1  saw  si^knl^si^  and  heah'nfr, 
exile  and  a  haven  of  refuge,  hell  and  heaven." 

This  was  in  the  end  of  1805,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  Schopen- 
hauer and  Wagner  (whose  art  professed  to  be  based  opon  Schopen* 
hauer's  philosophy)  were  the  dominating  inflnences  of  his  life.  He 
made  converts  to  Schopenhauer  among  his  friends;  **  our  Schopen- 
hauer,"  **  our  philosopher,'*  they  call  him  in  their  familiar  letters,  and 
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in  bereavement  refer  one  another  for  oonsolation  to  oejrtam  pages  of 
their  philosophical  Bible.  When  Nietzsche  went  to  Basel  in  1869  to 
take  np  the  duties  of  his  profeBSorship,  the  ideal  which  beckoned  him 
on  was  (he  tells  ns)  to  tnmBfnBe  philology  with  the  new  blood  of 
Schopenhauer'a  *' Idea,**  "to  conyey  to  my  bearers  the  Schopen- 
hauerian  seriousness  which  is  imprinted  on  that  sublime  man's 
forehead."  His  earliest  work  on  "The  Birth  of  Tragedy,"  published 
in  1871,  may  be  said  to  be  an  attempt  to  realise  this  ideal.  It  is  an 
interpretation  of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  light  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner,  and  Nietzsche  appears  in  it  throughout  as  a  derout  disciple 
of  the  pessimistic  philosophy.  Finally,  in  1874,  he  dedicated  one  of 
the  brilliant  essays  by  which  he  first  became  more  widely  known  (his 
'^  Unseasonable  Reflections '')  to  the  celebration  of  "  Schopenhauer  as 
Educator.'* 

**  I  belong,"  he  sa\*8,  "to  those  readeii^  of  Schopenhauer,  who,  after  they  have 
read  the  fii-st  page  of  him,  know  for  certain  that  they  will  read  every  [Mige 
and  Hsten  to  every  word  that  he  lias  ever  spoken*  My  confidence  in  him  was 
there  at  oncei  and  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  nine  years  ago.  I  tinderHtood 
him  as  if  he  had  written  for  me.  Hence  it  comes  that  I  have  never  found  a 
paradox  in  him,  though  I  have  found  an  unimportant  error  here  and  there.** 

Obviously,  therefore,  any  accoant  of  Nietzsche's  thought  must 
take  Schopenhauer  s  system  as  starting- point,  and  the  best  way  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  his  theories  will  be  to  inquire  how  far  and 
in  what  direction  he  modified  this  early  attitude  of  discipleship. 

Nietzsche  began,  then,  by  accepting  Schopenhauers  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  irrational  Will-to-Live  as  the  ultimate  reality  behind 
aU  appearance,  and,  with  tliat,  he  accepted  the  pessimism  which 
directly  flows  from  it.  For  if  existence  is  thus  rooted  in  irrationality, 
then  anything  like  a  theodicy,  or  a  justification  of  the  world  from  an 
ethical  and  religious  point  of  view,  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  Btandpoint  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  existence  of  the 
nni verse  is  a  huge  mistake.  The  ethical  and  religious  life  consists, 
therefore,  in  renunciation,  in  a  systematic  denial  of  the  Will-to-Live. 
Sympathy  is  the  root  of  all  virtue ;  for  individualism  and  the  fierce 
striving  after  individual  preservation  and  satisfaction  are  the  very 
expression  of  the  Will-to-Live,  and  consequently  the  root  of  all  evil. 
The  virtuous  man,  therefore,  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and 
misery  of  existence,  and  recognising  also  with  an  infinite  compassion 
his  oneness  with  all  forms  of  suffering  life,  devotes  himself  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  pains  of  others,  and  practises  in  his  own  case  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  extinction  of  every  form  of  desire. 
Schopenhauer's  ethics  are  thus  essentially  negative  or  Buddhistic, 
there  being  no  positive  end  which  is  in  itself  worthy  of  realisation. 
It  is  to  Buddhism  and  to  the  asceticism  of  mediaeval  Chriatianity  that 
he  appeals  as  embodying  the  testimony  of  the  religions  consciousness 
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to  the  truth  of  his  own  position*  The  saint  alone,  according  to  this 
most  nnsaintly  of  philosophers,  achieves  salvation  by  the  final  conquest 
of  the  will;  thongh  a  temporary  emancipation  is  vouchsafed  to  us  in 
contemplating  the  creations  of  art  In  art,  we  emerge  for  the  time 
from  the  prison  of  our  individuality,  and  are  set  free  from  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  never-satisfied  desire — **  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stands 
stiU." 

These  four  points — ^the  metaphysic  of  the  Will-to-Live,  Pessimism, 
the  ethics  of  sympathy  and  renunciation,  and  his  doctrine  of  art^ — 
constitute  the  most  important  elements  in  Schopenhauer*s  system ; 
and  although  Nietzsche  was  afterwards  fond  of  reading  back  his  later 
views  into  his  earlier  writings,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  he  was  an  orthodox  disciple  of  his  master  on  all 
these  points.  In  his  essay  on  Schopenhauer,  at  all  eventa»  he  names 
the  saint  alongside  of  the  philosopher  and  the  artist  in  his  trinity  of 
true  men  who  have  surmonnted  the  animal  life  ;  he  speaks  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  self,  and  even  mentions  Christianity  in  terms  of  respect 
as  having  made  important  contributions  to  true  civilisation.  It  is 
pretty  evident,  however,  that  it  was  not  by  its  ethics  of  self- suppression 
and  by  its  purely  negative  goal  of  effort  that  Schopenhauer's  doctrine 
laid  hold  of  him.  The  picture  of  the  ideal,  or  **  Schopenhauerian^" 
man,  as  he  limns  it  even  in  his  early  books,  presents  few  of  the 
features  of  the  saint.  Freedom  from  illusion,  and  the  dauntless 
courage  that  comes  from  such  freedom,  are  the  characteristics  on 
which  he  l&ys  most  stress ;  the  figure  is  rather  that  of  the  hero  than 
the  Buddhistic  sage.  He  paints,  for  example,  in  his  earliest  work, 
^"  The  Birth  of  Tragedy/'  the  possible  advent  of  **a  new,  a  *  tragic* 
civilisation." 

•*  Let  us  imagine,*'  be  says,  **  a  generation  growing  up  with  this  fearless- 
ness of  glance,  with  this  heroic  bent  towards  the  temble,  let  us  imagine 
the  bold  step  of  these  dragon-slayers^  the  proud  daring  with  which  they 
turn  tlieir  backs  upon  all  the  old  optimism  and  its  doctrines  bred  of  feeble- 
ness, in  order  to  live  resolutely  in  the  Whole  and  the  Full/* 

Such  a  race  of  dragon- slayers  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
children  of  Zarathustra  than  it  does  to  the  orthodox  Sahopenhanerian 
ideal.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  realisation  of  this  type  is  put 
forward  (both  here  and  in  the  essay  on  Schopenhauer)  not  merely  as 
a  step  towards  a  Hnddhistic  Nirvana,  but  as  itself  a  glorious  and 
culminating  achievement,  or,  in  a  sense,  a  positive  end.  The  fonda- 
mental  thought  of  culture,  he  says,  is  to  help  on  the  creation  in  us 
and  outside  of  us  of  the  pMloaopher,  the  artist,  and  the  saint,  and 
thereby  to  aid  in  the  perfecting  of  nature.  While,  therefore,  the 
metaphysical  ba^  and  the  ultimate  pessimism  of  the  master  are 
accepted  by  the  disciple,  the  ethical  temper  and  emphasis  are  different 
in  important  raapects  firom  the  outset. 
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Iri  fcr^o*rjw  p^>£fc;?e  tt^  uAkfL.  c:  tt#  fr*!  ref^emptire  act  of  Will 
tJi^!  wiii  V/  wi-!  L/j  Tt.fjn — is  LTeT*rK:t>  referred  to  as  a  madman's 
M,\p,  (**  diVK  fV>^ili^  d«s  WaLaeznns  "/.  His  cxidasm  is,  in  snlfttanoe, 
u  f^\$iiAikXif.u  of  ScLopeLEaoer's  Will  as  an  imkxiovable  thing-in-itadf, 
nn/l  M  ^.tich  freight  bare  been  dereloped,  with  kelp  from  Aiistotle  and 
"''K^'S  !"^^  *  'ioc*rifie  of  immanent  idealism  sufficiently  free  from  tbe 
f^ini  «X  " '/tk^-wcrldlinesa "  which  Nietzsche  always  has  npoQ  his 
fM-rvcu.  IJnd^rfctandiog,  howerer,  by  metaphysics  only  the  qncst  for 
Kii'.li  itHUp.*:i'bd*'ut  entities,  Xieizsche  prcceeded  to  inclode  all  meta- 
Ithyttim  in  bin  condemnation.  He  came  to  pride  himself  npon  having 
oritj/rown  r/j«?ta|ih}fsicM  almost  as  much  as  npcn  haviFg  ontgrcwn  the 
l/f'ljfff  in  ('kmL  "  Wir  Oottlosen  end  Anti-metaphysilier "  became  one 
'if  liiN  tiilfN  of  honour. 

In  t.li«i  fthicAl  domain  there  is  sgain  a  large  measure  of  justice  in 
iJin  r.niUiimtfiH  with  which  he  starts,  and  a  similar  obliquity  in  the 
4:(/itr.ltip.it)tm  to  which  they  ultimately  lead  him.  As  already  indicated, 
Hr;>io|H'n>iAtj<'r'H  ^-thicH  of  renunciation  and  altruism,  though  adopted  for 
A  tinii)  niori^  with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  had  little  real  hold  upon 
Stn\TtPchnn  Hclf-involved  nature  with  its  intense  pride  of  will.  When 
ho  allowed  hiH  critical  faculty  free  play,  he  was  not  &low  to  perceive 
the  fiindftrnentnl  contradiction  of  a  purely  altruistic  system  of 
morality. 

'*  A  Ixjing  niiNihlo  of  purely  altruistic  actions  alone  is  more  fabulous  than 
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the  Phoenix.  Never  has  a  man  done  an^? thing  solely  for  others,  and  without 
any  personal  motive;  how  could  the  Ego  act  without  Ego?  •  .  ,  Suppose  a 
man  wished  to  do  and  to  will  everything  for  others^  nothing  for  himself, 
the  latter  would  be  impossible,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  must  do 
very  much  for  himself,  in.  order  to  do  anything  at  all  for  others.  Moreover, 
\t  presupixises  that  the  other  is  egoist  enough  constantly  to  accept  thes© 
^Bcrificea  made  for  him ;  so  that  the  men  of  love  and  s©lf-«acritice  huve  an 
interest  in  the  continued  existence  of  loveless  egoists  ^ho  are  incapible  of 
aelf-sacrltice.  In  order  to  subsist,  the  highest  morality  must  positively 
enforce  the  existence  of  immorality'*  (** Menschliches/'  i.  1^7-8), 

Nietzsche's  criticism  on  this  point  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
Every  theory  which  attempts  to  divorce  the  ethical  end  from  the  per- 
soDatity  of  the  moral  agent  muBt  neceaaarily  fall  into  this  vicious 
circle ;  in  a  sense,  the  moral  centre  and  the  moral  motive  must  alwajs 
ultimately  be  self,  the  satisfaction  of  the  self,  the  perfection  of  the 
eelf.  The  altruistic  virtues,  and  self-sacrifice  in  general,  can  only 
enter  into  the  moral  ideal  so  far  as  they  minister  to  the  realisation  of 
what  is  recognised  to  be  the  highest  type  of  manhood,  the  self  which 
6nds  its  own  in  all  men's  good.  Apart  from  this,  aelf-sacrifioe,  self- 
mortiQcation  for  its  own  sake,  would  be  a  mere  negation,  and,  as  sochj 
of  no  moral  value  whatever. 

It  is  just  the  characteristic  of  a  consistent  pessimism,  however,  that 
it  denies  the  existence  of  any  positive  or  self-justifying  end.  If  life 
itself  is  intrinsically  bad,  then  the  moral  attitude  towards  life  is  com* 
pletely  negative;  the  moral  goal  is  annihilation.  In  this  sense 
Schopenhauer  glorified  the  ethical  teaching  of  Buddhism,  and  mada 
hitmself  its  Western  spokesman  ;  in  this  sense  he  permitted  himself  to 
praise  the  stylite  of  the  desert  and  the  Catholic  saint  at  the  expense 
of  the  Judaism  and  the  Protestantism  which  he  hated  for  their 
optimism.  The  main  feature  of  Nietzsche's  later  thought  is  his  revolt 
against  this  unnatural  and,  indeed,  self-contradictory  attitude  towards 
life.  He  attacks  this  pessimistic  morality  of  sheer  sympathy  and  self- 
lessness as  itself  a  symptom  of  the  life-weariness  and  decadence  of  the 
age.  In  pronouncing  judgment  upon  life  as  a  whole  it  is  trying 
to  make  an  impossible  valuation ;  what  it  really  does  ia  unwit- 
tingly to  betray  the  efleteness  of  the  mood  which  prompts  such  an 
^timate. 

In  this  connection  Nietzsche,  in  bis  character  of  '*  unseasonable 
philosopher,"  has  much  to  say  upon  the  degenerate  tendencies  and 
anssmic  virtues  of  modem  civilisation,  its  humanitarianism  too  often 
infected  by  sickly  sentimentality,  its  ideal  of  a  life  from  which  all 
danger  has  been  eliminated^  and  wherOi  in  consequence,  the  heroic 
virtues  disappear.  The  same  line  of  thought  also  enables  na  to 
understand  his  passionate  and  ever-growiog  aversion  to  Christianity, 
for  he  finds  the  esaence  of  Christianity  in  a  negative  attitude  towards 
the  present  world,  and  a  condeoinatioa  of  all  natural  instincts — in 
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the  morality  of  asceticism  and  other-worldlinesa.  Here  again  we  may 
readily  allow  a  relative  justice  to  Nietzsche's  protest.  The  ascetic 
and  purely  negative  etrain  \&  certainly  present  (though  far  frozn 
ezclnfiively  present)  in  the  docnments  of  primitive  Christianity ;  and 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries  and  the  mediaeval  Church  it  became 
greatly  exaggerated. 

^'  The  Church/'  says  Kiets^schei  "  fights  against  passion  with  excision  in 
every  sense — its  practice,  its  cure,  is  castration.  It  never  asks  how  to 
8piritualise,  beautify,  and  deify  a  desire  ;  it  has  at  all  times  laid  the  emphasis 
of  discipline  upon  extermination  (of  sensuality,  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of 
avarice^  of  revenge).  But  to  attack  the  passions  at  the  root  means  to  attack 
life  it-self  at  the  root.  .  -  ,  Chastity  and  sensuality  are  not  neoe^FariJy  aoti- 
thetical ;  every  true  marriage  ia  beyond  any  such  antithesis,  •  ,  .  The 
spi ritual ii^tion  of  sensuousness  is  called  lore  ;  it  is  a  grand  triumph  cnrer 
Christianity/' 

Identifying  Christianity  in  this  fashion  with  the  extremes  of  roedtfieval 
asceticism,  Nietzsche  sees  in  it  the  one  great  enemy  of  life,  to  be 
foQght  at  all  points.  Bat  is  it  not  rather  the  case^(to  panse  for  a 
moment  npon  his  last  dictum)  that  the  greater  elevation  and  inward* 
ness  of  the  modem  conception  of  love,  as  compared  with  the 
ideals  and  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  is  due,  in  the  main,  just  to 
the  long  discipline  of  Christianity,  which  appears,  therefore,  precieely 
as  the  greatest  agent  the  world  has  known  in  the  spiritnalisation  cf 
desire?  Christianity  is  to  be  judged  not  by  isolated  and  exi^gerated 
elements  of  its  teaching,  but  by  its  total  eflTect  npon  the  history  of 
civilisation^  and  by  the  maturest  form  which  its  ideals  have  taken,  ii^ 
the  slow  advance  of  human  wisdom  and  goodness.  For  the  rest,  the 
protest  of  the  human  spirit  against  the  nnnatnralness  of  the  med]a3val 
ideal  was  uttered,  once  for  all,  in  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation ;  and  if,  in  many  quarters,  the  joy  of  life  still 
continued  for  long  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  misinterpretation  and 
misapplication  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  that  shadow  also  may 
surely  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  So  that  Neitzache's  polemic^ 
however  apposite  to  certain  historical  phases  of  Christianity,  seema 
somewhat  belated  at  the  present  day ;  and  its  extraordinary  heat  and 
violence  make  a  curious  anachronistic  impression,  as  of  some  free- 
thinkiug  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has  not  slept  off  his  indignation  cr 
adjusted  his  historical  perspective. 

This  justification  of  life  and  the  instincts  subservient  to  life 
evidently  implies — as  has  been  partly  indicated  already — an  abandon- 
ment of  the  pessimism  on  which  Schopenhauer  s  ethics  were  baaed. 
Pessimism  is  represented  in  Nietzsche's  later  writings  as  a  disease  to 
be  combated  ;  he  even  speaka  of  his  revered  master  as  **  the  old 
pessimistic  false-coiner/'  and  merely  the  heir  of  Christian  interpretation. 
(Poor  Schopenhauer !)     This  is  indicated  in  the  title  of 
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ivhich  preceded  **  Zarathustra/*  and  which  he  describes  in  a  later 
preface  as  the  celebration  of  his  convalescence — '^  The  Joyful  Science.'* 
"llie  fonrth  book  (Sanct  Jannarius),  written  in  January  1882,  opens 
with  an  entry  on  New  Yearns  Day — in  the  style  of  the  resolations 
and  confessions  of  a  religious  diary  : 

**  To-day  every  one  permits  himself  to  express  his  wish  and  his  dearest 

thought ;  well,  then,  I  too  will  say  what  1  should  wish  for  myBelf  to-day, 
and  what  thought  first  coursed  through  iny  heart  this  year— what  thought 
shall  be  for  me  the  foundation,  pledge,  and  sweetnej^^  of  all  further  life.  I 
will  learn  always  more  and  more  to  look  upon  the  neces^ry  as  the  beautiful ; 
so  shall  I  be  one  of  those  who  make  things  beautiful.  Jwior/afi— let  that 
be  from  henceforth  my  love.  I  will  wage  no  war  against  the  ugly.  1  will 
make  no  accusations,  I  will  not  even  accuse  the  accusers.  Let  lookhifj  atcay 
ba  m^  only  denial.     And,  in  sum,  I  will  one  day  be  only  a  sayer  of  yea.'* 

The  aspiration  of  this  passage  (whose  phraseology  is  reminiscent  of 
Spinoza  or  of  Marcus  Aurelius  rather  than  of  his  former  self)  may  be 
said  to  reach  fulfilment  in  the  section  of  **  Zarathustra "  entitled 
''  Before  Sunrise,'*  and  in  what  he  calls  the  ^*  Tea  and  Amen  Song '' 
in  the  same  work : 

**  0,  heaven  above  me,  pure  and  deep,  thou  abyss  of  light  1  Gazing  at 
thee  I  shudder  with  divine  desires.  .  *  .  We  speak  not  one  to  another, 
because  we  know  too  much  ;  in  silence  we  smile  our  knowledge  one  to 
another.  Together  we  learned  everything  ;  together  we  learned  to  rise  above 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  cloudlessly  to  smile,  ,  .  .  1  have  become  one  who 
blesses  and  one  who  says  yea :  I  struggled  long  till  I  attained  this,  and  was 
a  wrestler  that  I  might  one  day  get  my  hands  free  to  bless.  And  my 
blessing  is  this  :  to  stand  over  everything  as  its  own  iieaven,  its  round  roof, 
its  azure  bell,  and  eternal  security.     Blessed  is  he  who  thus  blesses.*' 

In  a  passage  of  his  later  volume,  **  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,"  the 
mood  finds  perhaps  its  most  exultant  expression.  He  there  expressly 
opposes  to  tiie  pessimism  of  Buddha  and  Schopenhauer  "  the  ideal  of 
the  man  who  affirms  the  world  oat  of  the  sheer  sense  of  overflowing 
life  -'  (**das  Ideal  dee  iibermathigsten,  lebendigsten,  und  weltbejahend- 
eten  Menschen  *'),  **  who  has  not  only  come  to  terms  with  what  was  and 
is,  and  learned  to  put  np  with  it,  but  who  desires  to  have  it  over  again, 
jttst  as  it  was  and  is,  to  all  eternity,  calling  insatiably  da  capot  not 
only  to  his  own  existence,  but  to  the  whole  piece  and  play," 

The  last  phrase  refers  to  "  the  doctrine  of  eternal  recurrence/'  which 
he  repeatedly  brings  forward  in  **  Zarathustra"  as  **  his  most  abysmal 
thought/'  his  "  last  profundity/*  his  most  orignal  and  characteristic 
doctrine.  As  early  as  the  second  of  the  '*  Unzeitgeraiisae  Betracht- 
ongen,*'  he  introdoces  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
that  when  the  heavenly  bodies  return  to  the  same  relative  position,  the 
whole  process  of  earthly  existence  begins  anew,  and  is  repeated  thus 
in  countless  cycles  even  to  its  minutest  details.  Tbis  weird  idea 
apparently  bad  a  strange  fascination  for  Nietcsche.     In  the  closing 
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paragraphs  of  the  third  part  of  "  The  Joyfal  Science  "  it  ia  put  forward 
bypotbetically  as  a  tonchstODe  of  a  man's  attitude  to  life : 

'*  How  were  it  if,  some  day  or  night,  a  demoD  stole  after  thee  into  thy 
mifsi  solitar}'  sfjlitude.  and  Eaid  to  thee  :  *  This  life,  as  thou  livest  it  now,  and 
hast  lived  it,  thou  shalt  have  to  live  over  again,  and  not  once  but  innumerable 
times ;  and  there  will  lie  nothing  new  in  it,  but  every  pain  and  every 
plesHure,  and  every  thought  and  Kigh,  and  everything  in  thy  life,  the  great 
unrl  the  unsi>eakably  petty  alike,  must  come  again  to  thee,  and  all  in  the 
Hsme  sei-ies  and  succe^f^ion  ;  this  spider,  too,  and  this  moonlight  betwixt  the 
trees,  and  this  moment  likewLse  and  I  myself.  The  etemsd  sand-glasa  of 
time  is  always  turned  ngain,  and  thou  with  it,  thou  atom  of  dost/ 
Wouldf^st  thou  not  cast  thyself  down,  and  with  gnashing  of  teeth  curse  the 
demon  who  thus  spoke  ?  Or  hast  thou  ever  experienced  the  tremendous 
moment  in  which  thou  wouldest  answer  him, '  Thou  art  a  god,  and  never 
heard  I  anything  more  diWne?'" 

In  '*  Thus  Spake  Zarathnstra  "  tbe  doctrine  is  for  the  first  time 
positively  proclaimed,  but  Zarathnstra  is  represented  as  shrinking 
from  it  in  borror ;  he  speaks  of  it  at  first  in  andertones,  and  under 
his  breath — ^  for  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  thought."  In  a  figure,  it 
is  the  black  snake  which  crept  into  the  throat  of  the  shepherd  as  he 
lay  asleep,  and  could  not  be  removed  till,  at  Zarathustra's  call,  the 
man  bit  off  the  monster's  head,  and  spat  it  far  from  him.  "  Then 
he  sprang  up,  no  longer  shepherd,  no  longer  man,  transfigured, 
refulgent  and  laughing.  Never  yet  upon  earth  did  a  man  laugh  as 
he  laughed."  According  to  Frau  Andreas-Salomd,  this  is  an  accurate 
rendering  of  the  stages  of  Nietzsche's  personal  feeling  on  this  subject. 

**  He  struggled  with  it  at  first  as  with  a  fate  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  Never  can  1  forget  the  hours  in  which  he  first  confided  it  to  me  as 
a  secret,  as  something  of  whose  verification  and  confirmation  he  had  an 
unspeakable  horror  ;  he  spoke  of  it  only  in  a  low  voice  and  with  every  sign 
of  the  profoundest  horror.  And  he  sufiered  in  truth  so  deeply  in  life  that 
the  certainty  of  life's  eternal  recurrence  could  not  but  be  for  him  a  thing  to 
shudder  at.  The  quintessence  of  the  doctrine  of  recurrence,  the  radiant 
a|M)theosis  of  life  which  Nietzsche  afterwards  taught,  forms  so  profound  a 
contrast  to  his  own  painful  experiences  of  life  that  it  impresses  us  as  an 
uncanny  mask." 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  the  allegory  indicates,  only  by  a  supreme  efibrt 
of  agonised  will  that  he  embraced  tbe  doom  assigned,  and  thereby 
rose  superior  to  its  terrors.  It  is  difiScult,  however,  to  determine 
how  far  Nietzsche  really  believed  the  doctrine  so  solemnly  promul- 
gated. At  one  time,  Frau  Andreas-Salomd  tells  us,  he  contemplated 
the  possibility  that  the  theory  might  be  scientifically  deduced  by 
physics  from  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  and  the  investigation  of  this 
was  to  occupy  him  during  the  ten  years  which  he  once  proposed  to 
devote  to  the  study  of  science  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  This  plan  was  of 
course  not  carried  out ;  but  a  little  inquiry  sufficed  to  show  him  that 
suoh  scientific  evidence  of  the  theory  as  he  at  once  desiderated  and 
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feared  was  quite  impossible,  Carioualy  enougb,  the  effect  of  this 
discovery  npon  him  was  not  to  make  him  dismiss  the  idea,  bufc  to 
make  him  promulgate  it  without  farther  delay,  as  the  central  doctrine 
of  his  philosophy.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  it  remained  n  real 
pos&ibility  which  might  be  established  on  scientific  grounds,  it  haunted 
him  like  a  nightmare ;  so  soon  as  it  receded  intD  the  realm  of  specu- 
lative fantasy,  he  began  to  indite  hymns  to  eternity  as  to  a  bride, 
and  to  **  the  marriage  ring  of  recurrence/*  In  these  circumstancep, 
there  is  perhaps  no  injustice  in  conclading  that  the  literal  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  is  not  what  Nietzsche  is 
concerned  about*  In  that  respect,  it  remains  to  him  largely  a  play 
of  fantasy;  he  propounds  it  rather  as  a  mystery,  a  symbolic  trntb 
of  profound  significance  for  life.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  always  in 
its  bearing  upon  ethics,  or  a  man's  practical  attitude  towards  lifoi 
that  the  doctrine  is  enunciated.  Its  realisation  becomes  the  occasion 
of  the  supreme  act  of  will,  in  which  man  tramples  fate  under  foot 
for  ever  by  triumphant  acceptance  of  its  darkest  conditions.  Reckon- 
ing his  worst  sufferings  as  a  light  aMiction  not  to  be  weighed  against 
bis  inexhaustible  powers  of  endurance  and  resistance,  man  rises, 
according  to  Nietzsche's  conception,  to  a  species  of  '*  Dionysiac  **  or 
creative  joy  in  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  cosmic  year.  He  becomes- 
the  god  for  whom  the  spectacle  is  unrolled,  and  by  his  existence  he 
imports  into  an  intrinsically  aimless  and  senseless  process  a  mean- 
iog  and  an  end,  even  in  some  sort  a  justification. 

But  this  reconciliation  with  existence- — it  will  already  be  evident 
— has  nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  optimism.  Optimism  remains 
for  him  now,  as  formerly,  a  synonym  for  ehallowness  of  insight  and 
mediocrity  of  temper.  He  overflows  in  scorn  of  *"  the  contemptible 
species  of  well-being  dreamt  of  by  shopkeeperSj  Christians,  cows, 
women,  Englishmen  and  other  democrats'' — ^or,  as  he  elsewhere 
terms  it,  '*  the  universal  green-grazing  happiness  of  the  herd."  Ho 
denies,  in  short,  as  nobler  moralists  have  done  before  him,  that  hap* 
piness  is  intrinsically  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit;  and  he  denies, 
further,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  men  do  pursue  it.  The 
free  man  despises  this  ideal  of  ignoble  ease,  sheltered  from  all  intrnaion 
of  danger  or  war;  **  the  free  man  is  a  warrior/*  **  Man,"  he  saya 
again,  in  a  bitter  epigram,  "'  man  does  nof  strive  after  happiness,  only 
the  Englishman  does  so/*  But  if  his  new  mood  does  not  rest  on 
calculations  of  happiness,  still  less  does  it  depend  on  any  new  convic* 
lion  of  the  rationality  of  existence  or  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
Any  phrase  which  seemed  capable  of  being  pressed  into  the  service 
of  theism  was  now  as  ever  abhorrent  to  him.  The  truth  is  that 
although  he  has  abandoned  Schopenhauer's  specific  metaphysical 
theoi7  of  the  Will,  and  has  professedly  abjured  metaphysics  alto- 
gether, he  Btill  holds  fast  the  atheiam  which  first  attracted  him  to  th^ 
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system ;  *  he  is  still  as  firmly  ooovinoed   as   erer  of  Uie  nlftimato 
nationality  of  the  world. 

In  the  seqael  of  the  passage  ''  Before  Sanrise,"  already  quoted  from 
*'  Zarathostra,"  he  explicitly  formulates  the  aimlessness  of  existence 
as  the  sum  of  his  new  wisdom  and  the  fountain  of  his  new  joy : 

**  Yon  Ohngefahr  (by  chance) — that  is  the  oldest  title  of  nobility  in  the 
world,  and  I  restored  it  to  all  things,  I  redeemed  them  from  their  enslave- 
ment to  ends.  This  freedom  and  heavenly  serenity  I  set  like  an  aznre  bell 
over  all  things,  when  I  taught  that  over  them  and  in  them  there  is  no 
'  eternal  will '  that  wills  .  .  .  when  I  taught  that  one  thing  at  least  is 
impossible — rationality.  A  littU  reason,  doubtless,  a  seed  of  wisdom  scattered 
from  star  to  star— this  leaven  is  mingled  with  all  things ;  for  folly's  sake 
wisdom  i»  mingled  with  all  things.  A  little  wisdom  is  possible,  but  this 
blessed  serenity  I  found  in  all  thmgs,  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  danoe 
on  the  feet  of  chance.  O  heaveu  over  me,  pure  and  lofty  :  that  is  now  to 
me  thy  purity  that  there  is  no  eternal  reason-spider  and  spider's  net,  that 
thou  art  a  dancing-floor  for  divine  chances,  that  thou  art  a  table  of  the  gods 
for  godlike  dice  and  dicers." 

The  forced  note  of  exultation  in  snch  a  passage  cannot  conceal  the 
abysmal  pessimism  of  snch  a  theory  for  any  thinking  being.  And^ 
indeed,  Nietzsche,  in  spite  of  his  attacks  on  Pessimism,  does  not 
disclaim  the  title  for  his  own  position ;  but  he  distingaishes  between 
the  "  romantic  pessimism "  which  he  abjures  and  the  '^  Dionysiac 
pessimism  " — the  '*  pessimism  of  the  future  " — of  which  he  constitates 
himself  the  apostle.  If  he  brands  the  former  as  Resignationism,  the 
latter  is  a  mood  of  defiance,  in  harmony  with  his  untameable  pride  of 
will.  If  the  former  is  the  outcome  of  a  temper  over-sensitive  to 
suffering,  given  up  to  self-compassion  and  sympathy,  the  latter  meets 
suffering  with  a  scornful  smile,  nay,  accepts  it  with  a  kind  of  fierce 
joy,  as  the  supreme  emancipator  of  the  mind.  ^'  Profound  suffering 
makes  noble ;  it  separatea"  *'  Incresciint  animij  virescit  vulnerc 
virtus,**  was  the  motto  which  he  prefixed  to  his  latest  published  work. 
'^  The  uses  of  afiliction"  is  as  favourite  a  text  with  him  as  with  the 
Christian  moralist ;  only  the  application  is  strangely  inverted. 

**  It  is  great  affliction  only — that  long,  slow  affliction  in  which  we  are 
burned  as  it  were  with  green  wood,  which  takes  time — that  compels  us 
philosophers  to  descend  into  our  ultimate  depth  and  divest  ourselves  of  all 
trust,  all  good  nature,  glossing,  gentleness,  and  averageness.  I  doubt 
whether  such  affliction  '  improves  '  us,  but  I  know  that  it  deepens  us.  .  .  . 
From  such  long  dangerous  exercises  of  self-mastery  one  emerges  another 
man,  with  several  additional  interrogation  marks — above  all,  with  the  will 
to  question  henceforward  more,  more  profoundly,  more  strictly,  more  sternly, 
more  wickedly  than  has  ever  been  questioned  on  earth  before." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  chose  to  regard  his  own  illness,  not  as 
a  hindrance  to  his  vocation,  but  as  a  final  consecration,  the  great 

*  "  Der  AtheUmos  war  Das,  was  mich  za  Schopenhauer  filhrte."  (Fre&ce  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  *'  Unzeitgem&sse  Betracbtungen,"  written  in  1888.) 
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\Uuminator,  dispeller  of  the  last  iUueions.  •*  Do  I  not  owe  to  it/*  he 
-aays,  **  QDutterdbly  more  than  to  my  health?  I  owe  to  it  a  hi^htr 
health,  and  /  owe  to  it  also  my  philosophy T  ThiB  is  part  of  his  miior 
J^nli^  and,  bo  regarded,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  an  expression  of 
sublime  submission  ;  bat  there  is  no  spark  in  it  of  such  a  spirit  It 
as  the  Luciferian 

**conrage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  wl^iat  b  else,  not  to  be  overcome," 


-the  pride  to  prove  oneself  a  match  for  fate,  ironically  victorious  over 
lier  worst  assaults,  and  '*  dying  proudly  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  live  proudly.**  Sacb  a  mood  of  '*  strong,  stern,  hard  matter-of- 
factness  "  rejects  with  disdain  the  consolations  of  the  ideal,  in  whatever 
form  religion  or  philosophy  may  proffer  them ;  it  has  no  use  for  them, 
because  it  knows  itself  strong  enough  to  bear  the  actual.  Such  a 
:niood  he  praises  in  Thucydides  and  the  older  Uellenes^  in  contrast 
with  Plato,  **  Plato  is  a  coward  in  presence  of  reality,  consequently 
i%  takes  refuge  in  the  ideal ;  Thucydides  is  master  of  himself,  con* 

'  «equently  he  maintains  power  also  over  things/*     In  another  place  he 
«ees  his  ideal  in  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  brave  in  face  of  his  tor- 
mentors.    "  We  learn  to  confront  affliction  with  our  pride,  our  scorn, 
3ur  strength  of  will,  doing  like  the  Indian >  who,  however  sorely  he 

Pcnay  be  tortured,  t^kes  revenge  on  his  tormentor  by  his  bad  tongue,** 
The  last  touch  spoils  the  dignity  of  the  situation,  though  characteristic 
-enough  of  Nietzsche's  own  procedure.  He  expresses  his  conception 
imore  finely  in  an  earlier  aphorism.  *'  The  lie,"  he  fays,  '^  with  which 
-on  her  lips  Arria  AieA^^Pade,  non  dolet — casts  into  the  shade  all  the 
itruths  which  were  ever  spoken  by  mortals.  It  is  the  only  holy  lie 
•whi.;h  has  become  famous/' 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  attitude^  like  Milton's  conception  of 
^the  archangel  ruined,  possesses  a  grandeur  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
.apotheosis  of  courage,  of  revolt,  of  unconquerable  will.  One  may 
.-admit   also   that,  in  the  godless,  chance-guided  world  o!   Nietzsche's 

L"fantisy,  such  a  temper  must  be,  for  the  nobler  spiritF,  the  natural, 
nay.  the  only  possible,  armour  against  fate.  Bat  can  it  be  claimed, 
as  Nietzsche  claims  for  it,  that  thia  desperate  bravado  is  the  mood  ot 

■•spiritual  health  ?  Must  not  the  strongest  reason  snap  under  a  con- 
"tinuance  of  the  intolerable  tension  ?  Is  it  not  plaio^  in  his  own  case, 
that  the  bow  is  already  bent  almost  to  breaking?  And  if  this  is  so, 
we  say  that  there  is  more  of  sanity  in  that  other  mood  of  forced 

"gaiety  in  which  he  calls  upon  us  to  laugh  at  '*  the  eternal  comedy  of 
existence,"  and  to  **  laugh  loudest  at  all  that  mankind  has  hitherto 
held  most  sacred  ?  "  Laughter  is  his  latest  panacea.  To  laugh  and  to 
rdance  is  the  final  lesson  of  wisdom  which  Zarathustra  inculcates  upon 
liis  followers  with  an  iteration  which  becomee  an  affectation : 
VOL.  Lxxni,  3  c 
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'*  Lift  up  your  hearts,  mj  brethren,  high  a^d  still  higher :  And  do  not 
forget  your  legs  :  Lift  your  legs^  too,  ye  good  dancers,  and  better  still,  if  je 
stand  upon  your  heads.  This  crown  of  laughter,  this  garland  of  roses  :  X 
myself  placed  this  crown  upon  my  head,  I  myself  hallowed  my  laughter* 
I  found  no.  other  to-day  strong  enough  to  do  so.'' 

This  ostentatioQs  merriment  is  even  more  nnnataral  than  the  wild 
de^ance  of  which  it  is,  at  bottom,  only  a  transparent  disgaiae.  Th& 
"  lie  "  is  here  no  longer  holy. 

If  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  Nietzschian  philosopher  towards 
eziBtence  as  a  whole,  by  what  code  of  morals,  we  may  ask,  will  he 
guide  himself  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men  ?  The  answer  U> 
this  question  will  enable  us  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  "  the  higher 
man,"  and  will  introduce  us  to  Nietzsche's  most  characteristic  doctrines. 
For,  however  widely  philosophers  may  dififer  on  questions  of  meta- 
physics and  theology  and  on  the  ultimate  basis  and  sanction  of  morality,, 
they  are  almost  universally  at  one  as  to  the  general  natnre  of  the 
moral  ideal,  and,  more  particularly,  as  to  the  importance  in  this  ideal 
of  the  altruistic  virtues.  But  it  is  as  the  preacher  of  a  new  ethic  that 
Nietzsche  claims  for  himself  epoch-making  significance.  ''  Break  \xm 
pieces^  break  in  pieces  the  old  tables,"  is  the  cry  of  Zarathustra  to  his 
disciples ;  ''  there  is  an  ancient  delusion  called  good  and  evil.*^ 
''  Morality  itself  as  problem,'^  is  one  of  the  phrases  in  which  Nietzsche 
formulates  his  sense  of  his  own  position  as  something  new  in  the 
world.  And  the  title  of  his  last  work  was  to  be  the  ''  UmwerthaDg- 
aller  Werthe,"  the  traosv&laation  of  all  value£ — the  reversal  of  all 
accepted  ideals. 

There  is  some  danger  of  misunderstanding  at  this  point,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  descriptions  which  he  sometimes  gives  of  his  position* 
There  is  no  title,  for  example,  which  he  is  fonder  of  parading  than 
that  of  ^'  Immoralist  "  ;  his  doctrine,  he  tells  us,  is  ''  beyond  good  and 
evil."  But  the  primary  meaning  of  these  phrases  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  revolt  from  all  ethical  norms  and  restraints,  and  a 
justification  of  every  animal  impulse  as  such.  The  position  is  one 
*'  beyond  our  good  and  evil " ;  it  implies  a  revision  of  accepted  mora) 
standards,  but  not  the  denial  of  standards  altogether.  Zarathustra 
breaks  the  old  tables  of  the  law  ;  but,  in  the  same  breath,  the  work  of 
the  creative  thinker  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  writing  of  new  values  on 
new  tables.  In  a  fine  passage  he  laments  the  danger  of  the  noble 
who  have  cast  ofi*  the  restraints  of  the  old  morality  : 

*^  Alas,  I  knew  noble  ones  who  lost  their  highest  hope,  and  then  they 
traduced  all  high  hopes.  They  lived  shamelessly  in  the  lusts  of  the  moment, 
and  their  aims  reached  scarcely  beyond  the  passing  day.  .  .  .  Uhce  they 
thought  to  become  heroes,  now  they  are  voluptuaries.  But  by  my  love  and 
hope,  I  beseech  thee,  throw  not  away  the  hero  in  thy  soul,  hold  sacred  thy 
highest  hope." 
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And  again  addressing  hia  would-be  followers,  be  asks  sternly  whether 
they  are  fit  for  the  freedom  he  offers :  '*  Canst  thou  give  thyself  thine 
evil  and  thy  good,  and  suspend  thy  will  over  thee  as  a  law  ?  Cknst 
thou  be  thine  own  judge  and  the  avenger  of  thine  own  law?"  If 
not,  ho  prophesies  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  terrible 
loneliness  to  which  he  calls  them  ;  they  are  not  of  such  as  he  desires 
for  hia  followers*  Zarathustra's  accent,  indeed,  in  these  and  many 
other  passages,  is  that  of  one  calling  men  to  a  warfare^not  only  a 
warfare  gainst  the  superstition  of  the  past,  but  a  warfare  against 
ignoble  ease  and  ignoble  virtues — in  which  they  are  called  to  endure 
hardness,  aa  good  soldiers  of  the  new  ideaL  '*  I  spare  not  my 
warriors,"  he  cries ;  and  again,  "  what  warrior  desires  to  be  spared  ?  ** 
Obedience  and  self-sacrifice  appear  as  virtues  under  the  new  dispensfi- 
tion  as  under  the  old.  **  To  a  good  warrior  '  thou  ah  alt  *  sounds 
pleasanter  than  *  I  will*  ■*  *'  I  love  him  who  labours  and  invents,  that 
he  may  build  the  house  for  the  higher  man,  and  who  prepares  for  him 
earth  and  beast  and  plant;  for,  in  so  doing,  he  wills  his  own  . 
disappearance  (Untergang*)  "  "  Virtue  is  the  will  to  distippear  anA 
an  arrow  of  yearning,** 

But   this  transcendental   altrniam   is   to   be  practised   not  in  Ihe 
interests  of  present   humanity,  but   of  that  higher  and  nobler  race 
which  shall  indeed  be  ikr  Sinn  (kr  EnU — the  sense  or  meaning  of 
the  world.     Man  is  but  a  transition  figure^  "  a  rope  stretched  between 
beast  and  Uehemunschf*'  a  stage  to  be  surmounted  and  left  behind. 
His  virtue  lies  in  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  the 
future.     As  for  the  present  breed  of  men,  Nietzsche  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  contempt — nay,  disgust  (Ekcl) — with  which  they  inspire 
him.     His  ethic  is  therefore  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the  ideal  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the  democratic 
ideal  of  equality  which  is  sometimes  connected  with  it  as  a  corollary. 
We  have   seen   his  scorn   of  *'  the  green-grazing  happiness   of   the 
herd  *' ;  and  as  regards  the  other  point,  there  is  nothing  on  which  he 
more  constantly  insiste  than  the  natural  inequality  of  men*      **  I  wit] 
not  be  mixed  up  and  confounded  with  these  preachers  of  equality," 
he    cries  passionately ;    *'  men   are   not   equal,   and,   what    is    more, 
they  shall   not   become    equal."     There   is    no  virtue,   moreover,  in. 
numbers.     A  petty  pleasure  does  not  lose  its  pettiness  because  it  la* 
widely  shared,  nor  does  an  ignoble  ideal  become  more  worthy  because 
it  is  realifled  in  a  vast  number  of  individuals.     A  species  is  not 
judged  by  the  number  of  its  specimens,  but  by  the  character  of  ita 
highest  types.     Height,  not  breadth,  is  what   we   ought  to  aim  at. 
The  cult  of  tbe  noble  individual,  represented  partly  as   '  a  link  betwixt 
us  and  the  crowning  race,*'  partly  as  an  end-in-itself,  becomes  thus 
the  essence  of  Nietzsche's  teaching. 

It  is  an  heroic  and  aristocratic  ideal,  which  places  Nietzsche  in  sharp 
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coa&ict  with  all  the  leyelliug  tendenciee  of  his  age,  an  antique  ideal 
as  ooDtrasted  with  the  Christi&B  precept  which  Incalcatea  that 
whoeoever  will  be  the  chiefeet,  shall  be  the  servant  of  alL 
Btit^  as  compared  with  the  Hellenic  or  Homan  ideal,  it  repudiates 
that  devotion  to  the  State  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  ancient 
virtue.  Nietstrche  is  fierce  in  his  polemic  against  modem  attempts 
to  revive  this  conception,  whether  thej  take  the  form  of  aocialistic 
Utopias  or  the  military  Chauvioism  of  the  new  German  Empire*  He 
preaches  a  doctrine  of  the  most  intense  individualism.  The  principle 
of  nationality,  and  patriotism  itself,  is  for  him  the  symbol  of  mediocrity, 
enslavement  to  outworn  ideals.  "  We  cosmopolitans,"  **  we  good 
Suropeans;"  are  the  titles  he  bestows  upon  his  emancipated  followers. 
In  thus  loosening  the  individual  from  his  social  and  political  sur- 
round! ings,  Nietzsche  pursues  his  iadividaalism  to  the  verge  of 
anarchism.  Detached  himself  by  the  circamstances  of  his  life  from 
the  ties  of  country  and  of  family,  a  lonely  wanderer  from  one  inter- 
national health-resort  to  another,  and  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
cultnre  of  his  own  personality,  he  seems  to  have  involuatarily  gene- 
ralised this  abnormal  experience  in  bis  sketch  of  the  ideal  Eoropean. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  inverts  the  usual  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society,  the  State,  and  humanity.  Even  those  who 
itiaiBt  most  strongly  on  the  perfection  of  individual  character  as  the 
true  end  of  moral  discipline  have  placed  the  realisation  of  that  per- 
fection to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  service  of  the  general  weal.  The 
general  weal  is  the  objective  end  in  the  promotion  of  which  the 
individual  forgets  his  own  personality,  attaining  In  this  very  process 
the  highest  subjective  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable.  But  this  is 
entirely  reversed  with  Nietzsche. 

"  There  are  only  three  respects/'  he  had  already  said  lu  his  early  esaay  on 
History,  **  in  which  the  ma^es  appear  to  me  to  deserve  a  glance — ^first, 
as  blurred  copies  of  great  men,  executed  on  bad  puper  and  from  worn-out 
plates;  Becondly,  as  opposition  to  the  great;  and  lastly,  as  instruments  of 
the  great ;  for  the  re^t,  let  them  go  to  the  devil  and  to  statistics/* 

So  now,  he  says,  **  a  people  is  the  circuit  which  nature  makes  to 
rive  at  six  or  seven  great  men  *' ;  and  he  commends  it  as 

-'  the  essence  of  a  good  and  sound  ai  istocracy  that  it  feels  itself  not  as 
function  (whether  of  the  throne  or  of  the  community)^  but  as  the  sense 
(SiDu)  and  ultiiiLate  justification  of  the  whole — that  it  accepts^  therefore, 
with  a  good  conscience  the  uacrifice  of  innumerable  men,  who,  for  its  sake^ 
must  be  depressed  and  reduced  to  incomplete  men,  slaves,  iiiBtniments.  Its 
fundamental  belief  must  be  that  society  has  a  right  to  exist  not  for  the  sake 
of  society,  but  only  as  the  substructure  and  scaffolding  on  which  a  select 
Kpecies  of  beings  may  rise  to  their  higher  miasion,  and,  in  general,  to  a 
higher  existence"  (**  Jenaeits/'  241). 

From  the  same  point  of  view,  he  would  have  the  elect  few  regard  the 
mass  of  mankind  : 
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"  Kgoinm  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  dtstioguished  soul ;  I  mean  by 
that  the  immovable  belief  that^  to  a  being  *like  us/  other  beingR  are  naturally 
in  subjection— ^aod  have  to  sacrifice  themselves.  The  diatinguiehed  sool 
accepts  tbifl  fact  of  ita  egoiBm  without  any  question,  moreover,  without  any 
feeling  of  harsh oesSi  compulsion,  or  arbitrariness  about  it ;  rather  afl 
something  that  has  ita  ba^  doubtless  in  the  primitive  kw  of  things  ^' 
('*  Jenseite;'  266). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  implies  the  eUmination  of  the  more 
distinctly  Chmtian  virtues  from  the  ideal  of  nobility  or  distinction 
(Vornehmheit).  Not  sacrifice  of  self,  but  a  lofty  acceptance  of  the 
facrifioes  of  others ;  not  humility,  bnt  a  &xed  coD&ciouSDees  of 
superiority ;  not  oompaasion  for  the  weak  and  sufferings  but  an 
indifference,  as  of  Nature  herself,  to  the  failures  in  life's  struggle  ]  on 
the  other  band^  a  glorification  of  power  (Macht)  in  whatever  form  (be 
it  physical  strength  and  beauty,  swift  intelligenoe,  or  inflexible  will), 
aristocratic  hauteur,  distinction  of  manners,  an  Olympian  freedom 
from  prejudice  amounting  to  an  absence  of  all  belief  whatsoever — 
these  are  the  chief  charaoteristics  of  *'  the  distiDguished  Ego/'  The 
cue  article  of  his  creed  is  the  supreme  value  and  beauty  of  the  type 
which  he  represents.  But  this  gospel  of  the  pride  of  life,  based  upon 
nature  though  it  professee  to  be,  is,  even  yet,  not  a  mere  lapse  into 
selfish  indulgence.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  easily  achieve  distinction 
in  any  direction,  and  even  the  grandiose  egoism  of  the  distingoiahed 
personality  is  an  ideal.  Nietzsche  himself  regarded  it  as  the  hard- 
won  prize  of  lifelong  discipline,  nay,  of  generations  of  breeding.  In 
factj  just  as  this  ethic  shows  a  pitiless  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  masses^  by  whose  sacrifice  the  pix  or  seven  great  men  become 
possible,  BO  it  is  relentless  and  unsparing  in  its  demands  upon  those 
who  aspire  to  realise  its  ideal.  We  have  heard  the  language  of 
Zarathustra  to  his  disciples.  '*  Ye  shall  have  it  harder  and  harder/^ 
he  cries  to  them  again ;  "  only  so  does  man  wax  in  stature/'  **  Let 
OS  not  under valne  the  privilege  of  the  mediocre/'  Nietzsche  says  in 
another  place;  "life  always  becomes  harder  towards  the  summit — 
the  cold  increases,  responsibility  increases.*'  Nor  did  he  spare  him- 
self. He»  toOj  is,  after  aU^  '*onIy  a  bridge"  between  the  decadents  of 
our  present  civilisation  and  the  higher  man  of  "  the  great  noon/'  A 
sympathetic  German  critic  *  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  constant 
gnawing  sense  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Zurathustra-self  of  his 
prophetic  vision  and  the  Nietzsche-self  of  nineteenth  oentary  reality 
was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  strain  which  eventually 
broaght  aboDt  his  mental  collapse.  Frau  Andreas-Salom«5,  io  her 
book  on  Nietzsche^  suggests  the  same  idea ;  **  he  becomes  at  last  ft 
double  figure,  half  sick  and  suffering  man,  half  redeemed  and  laugh- 
ing Uehermensch.^^ 

*  Simmel  is  tbe  **  Zeitficbrif t  for  PbUo$opbie»"  ?o!.  107. 
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.  By  way  of  justifying  or  explaining  the  oontrast  between  his  neir- 
old  gospel  of  the  masterful  Ego  and  received  ethical  notionai  Nietoehe 
appeals  to  history,  of  which  he  has  his  own  reading  to  oflSnr  ns.  Two 
diametrically  opposite  systems  of  morality,  he  maintains^  are  at  iaeae 
with  one  another  in  the  past  history  of  mankind — the  moraEty  of 
the  masters  and  the  morality  of  the  slaves  (Herren'tnoral  and  Sldaven* 
moral).  His  theory  is  stated  most  fully  in  the  last  part  of  "  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil,''  and  the  first  part  of ''  The  Genealogy  of  Moralily/' 

"  Moral  distinctions  took  their  rise  either  among  a  ruling  race  filled  with 
a  gratifying  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  itself  and  the  subject 
population — or  among  subjects,  slaves,  dependants  of  every  degree.  In  the 
first  case,  when  it  is  the  ruling  class  which  determines  the  notion  good,  it 
is  the  proud  and  elevated  states  of  the  soul  which  are  felt  as  distinctive  and 
as  determining  the  order  of  rank.  The  highborn  man  separates  from  himself 
the  beings  in  whom  the  opposites  of  these  proud  and  elevated  states  find  expres- 
sion. He  despises  them.  In  this  first  kind  of  morality,  the  oppositicm  good 
and  bad  ('  gut  und  schlecht ')  it  will  be  noted,  is  eqnivident  to  distingaished 
or  well-born  and  contemptible;  the  opposition  good  and  evil  or  wicked 
^'  gut  und  bi-ise')  has  another  origin  "  ("  Jenseits,"  p.  243).* 

In  the  "  Genealogy  of  Morals,"  he  expressly  oombats  the  moral 
•psychologists  who  derive  the  approbation  with  which  unselfish  actions 
.  are  regarded  from  their  usefulness  to  the  recipients,  and  the  praises 
*^hich  these  consequently  bestow  npon  them. 

'^^  The  judgment  good,"  he  insists, ''  was  first  made  not  by  those  to  whom 
kindness  (Gute)  is  shown.  Rather  it  was  '  the  good '  themselves,  that  is, 
the  well-bom,  the  powerful,  those  higher  in  position  and  magnanimous  in 
temper,  who  first  felt  and  rated  themselves  and  their  doings  as  good,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  first  order,  in  contrast  to  everything  low,  base-minded^ 
mean,  and  vulgar.  From  this  pathos  of  dUtance  they  first  assumed  the 
right  to  creiite  values  and  to  coin  names  of  values.  .  .  .  The  pathos 
of  distinction  and  distance,  the  permanent  and  dominant  feeling  of  a  higher 
Tuling  race  in  relation  to  a  lower  race — ^to  something  '  beneath '  them— ^bhat 
lis  the  origin  of  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad."  t 

**  It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  type  of  morality — ^the  *  slave-morality .' 
Suppose  that  the  oppressed,  the  suffering,  those  who  are  not  free,  who  are 
uncertain  of  themselves  and  weary — suppose  that  these  moralise,  what  will 
be  the  common  element  in  their  moral  estimates  ?  Probably  a  pessimistic 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  whole  situation  of  mankind  will  find  expression. 
The  eye  of  the  slave  rests  with  disfavour  upon  the  virtues  of  the  powerful ; 
he  feels  scepticism  and  distrust,  a  refineme^it  of  distrust,  in  regard  to  every- 
thing *  good '  that  such  circles  hold  in  honour ;  he  would  fain  persuade  him- 

*  Nietzpche  buttresses  this  view  bj  a  few  etymological  considerations.  He  points 
to  the  connection  between  achUcht,  bad,  and  achlicM^  plain.  *'  Mains "  he  connects 
with  fiAar,  and  infers  that  it  was  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Aryans  to  the  darker- 
skinned  and  inferior  race  that  preceded  them.  "Good"  he  connects  with  Ooth. 
BonWf  old  Latin,  duonus,  he  interprets  as  meaning  originally  a  man  of  fends,  a 
warrior.  "  Pare  "  means  just  a  man  who  washes  himself ;  and  the  epithet  becomes 
a  social  touchstone  when  the  supremacy  is  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste. 

t  "  Genealogy  of  Morality."  19. 
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a^lf  ttiat  even  their  liappiness  is  not  genuine.  On  the  other  ftand^  those 
<|nalitie8  aye  brought  into  prominence  and  covered  with  light,  which  serve  to 
«>ii»e  the  existence  of  the  suffering:  compansion,  the  kind,  helpful  Imud^  the 
warm  heart,  ]»atience,  industry,  humility,  friendliness,  receive  here  their 
meed  of  honour.  For  these  are  the  most  useful  qualities,  and  nlmoRt  the 
only  meauK  to  mitke  the  pressure  of  existence  endurahle.  A  filave-morality 
is  essentiaUy  a  morality  of  utility  (N  tit/Jiclikeits-moral).  Here  it  is  that  the 
<selebrated  contrast  of  *  good '  and  *  evil  *  arises.  Power  and  dangerousnees, 
a  certain  terriblene-s,  refinement  and  strength,  which  doe«  not  admit  of  being 
despised — these  are  felt  as  belonging  to  enl  or  wickednei^s.  According  to 
^lave-morality,  therefore,  the  wicked  man  arouses  fear,  whereas,  accordiug  to 
master -morality,  it  is  precisely  the  good  man  who  arouses  fear,  and  desires  to 
/irouse  it,  while  the  bad  man  is  felt  to  be  contemptible  '*  (**  Jenscits,^'  p,  24f>). 

Or  as  he  puts  it  more  bitterly  in  a  section  of  the  *'  Genealogy  '*  (p.  45): 

"  Weakness  is  lyingly  converted  into  merit,  powerlessness  which  does  not 
nvenge  becomes  goodnetis  of  heart,  a  nervous  ahjectness  becomes  humility^ 
sind  subjection  to  those  one  hates  is  styled  obedience*  The  inoflentive  qtialitj 
of  the  weak,  cowardice  itself,  in  which  they  are  so  rich,  their  stnndingdjefore- 
t  he 'door,  their  enforced  waiting — all  this  comes  hei^  into  good  repute  as 
patience ;  ami  the  want  of  power  to  revenge  themselves  h  called  the  want  of 
desire  to  do  so,  perhaps  even  forgiveness.** 

The  morality  of  the  herd  (Heerden-moral,  Heerdenthier-moral)  ia 
another  of  hie  favourite  epithets  for  the  current  styetem  of  ethical 
TaloeB,  and  it  is  to  the  baneful  inituence  of  Christianity  that  he  traces 
its  predominance,  lience,  inatead  of  the  antithesis  of  master-  and 
elave-morality,  he  frequently — especially  in  his  latest  writings — 
employs  the  terms  **  noble  morality  **  and  "  Christian  morality  **  to 
express  the  same  opposition* 

"  The  Jews,**  he  says,  "  a  people  *  born  to  slavery/  according  to  Tacitus 
and  the  whole  ancient  world,  brought  about  that  masterpiece — the  reversal  of 
values With  them  begins  the  revoli  of  Uw  slai^es  in  morality y 

He  sammartsee  tb3  whole  process  of  European  history  during  the 
last  two  thousand  years  as  a  conflict  between  Rome  and  Judeea 
(**  Genealogy/*  ^t\).  In  Christiamty  the  Jewish  nation  took  U$  immortal 
reveti^e  apoo  mankind.* 

**  The  Chris tiEua  movement  as  a  European  movement,  from  the  beginning, 
was  a  collectivp  movement  of  all  kinds  of  outcast  and  refuse  elements.  It 
Appealed  to  all  the  disinherited^  it  had  it^  allies  everywhere.  Christianity 
has  at  its  basis  the  rajtatne  of  the  sick,  the  instinct  oppost*i  to  the  healthy, 
opposed  to  healthfulnees.  Everything  well  conslituted,  proud,  high-spirited, 
and,  above  all,  beauty,  jmins  it  in  ear  and  eye*"     "Once  more  I  remind  the 

•  Je^as  himself  Nictr^che  regards  nn  the  whole  as  an  amiable  cnthusiaat  of  the  type 
<>f  Tolstoi  ;  "  in  reality  there  bos  been  oaly  one  ChrlBtian,  and  be  died  on  the  Cros«.'' 
Historical  Clirifitianity  is  for  him  the  creatioa  of  Paul — "Paul  the  Inc^rnatedr 
gQoittS'iDflpired  ChandaU  hatred  against  Rome*  against  the  world—tho  Jew,  the 
«teraal  Jew  par  exoeJlence  "  (Work«,  roL  x1.  345,  Eaglisb  tranfilatioD). 
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mder  of  tibe  iBTmlaable  ezpmwm  of  Fluil:  'The   wmmk  iUB^i  flf  tihc!» 

irorid,  the  /w^iiA  thixiga  ol  the  worid,  imd  the  ihugi  thet  eve 

did    God  ehoQoe/    Th^t  wu  the  formaU— ifaadenee  eonqiMnd 

«^iio  ^  (xi.  3^).     **  Both  Chrietttnitj  and  BfKldhwwi,"'  he  mjB  in 

pbce.  **tAke  oa  principfo  the  ptft  of  the  faOuea  :  they  have  pmamul  too^ 

mtich  of  thju  urAKi  mij^  I0  ^aru4.    ChriRMnitT  eceoidiiigly  is  Buinl^ 

T«pocdU>le  f or  the  detcriondoci  of  the  Earopean  nee  **  *  (^  JcnseiU^*  91)l 


Whfltefvr  dementi  of  trath  are  embodied  ia  the  fov^going  theory 
— aa»  for  eTmmpI^,  the  decisfe  importaaee  aacribed  to  Cbiietianitj  in 
the  moral  history  of  laanhrndj  the  icoognilian  of  the  ptpminwice  giveiK 
to  dlSercnt  Tiztaea  in  diSereat  agea  of  the  world*a  hiefeory,  in  diflerent 
comjiiinitieay  and  even  in  dl&rent  claaea  of  the  snine  commonity — n* 
theoiy  which  propoaea  to  expSain  the  growth  of  the  altnuatic  Tirtncn 
as  the  zesolt  eithtf  of  as  ondergtoand  ooospira^  on  the  part  of  the- 
enalaied  and  oppttawd  in  general,  or  of  a  deriliah  inalinct  of  Kvenge- 
on  the  part  of  outcast  Jews  in  particolar.t  is  not  deaaning  of  •aerioDw 
ooosideration.  Aa  a  eoostmction  of  history  it  is  on  te  hftel  of  tim 
phikaoiihy  of  "  The  Jolly  Beggus**— 

"  Covztf  fcr  ccvsrds  vcre  crccted. 
Cn^rehK  eoLc  10  ptcve  the  pne»t.'' 

The  idea  of  two  diametrically  oppoeed  rvstema  of  morality  will  no^ 
stand  examination  for  a  moment.     The  two  seta  of  Tiitnev,  m  far  a» 
they  are  ethical  qnalitiis  at  all^  are  not  edbvereive  of  one  another,  bofe 
complementary.     The  modem  ideal  aima  at  combining,  as  fiir  aa  pos- 
sible, the  excellences  of  pagan  and  medisral  Tirtne.     While  settings 
naide  ascetic  travesties  of  Christian  doctrine^  it  seeks  to  avoid  the  still 
more  dangerous  extreme  of  ignoring  what  Christianity  has  done  to 
chasten,  to  deepen^  and  to  soften  the  moral  temper  of  mankind.     Bnb 
Nietzsche,  holding  by  the  abstract  antithesis  of  the  two  systema^  isb 
goaded  by  his  hatred  of  Christianity  into  a  more  and  more  extreme 
statement  of  the  opposed  ideal,  till  he  ends  by  celebrating  the  rapacity 
of  the  beast  of  prey  as  the  basis,  not  to  say  the  essence,  of  all  *'  noble  '* 
virtue.     When  this  point  is  reached,  then,  doubtless,  a  fondamentai 
contrast  can  no  longer  be  denied ;  bot  it  is  the  contrast  between  anj» 

*  ''ChristUnitj/'  wiites  an  English  disciple  engagingly,  ^is  just  a  device  for 
enabling  infeiior  human  beings  to  maintain  themselves  in  existence  by  snTreptitiooflL 
means  ;  it  is  a  futychical  device,  somewhat  analogous  to  various  physical  devices  for 
the  same  purpose,  Kuch  as  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-lish,  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  the 
stench  of  the  skunk,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  the  various  forms  of  mimicry,  ftc.'" 
*'The  greatest  philosophical  discovery  of  moKiern  times."  he  remarks,  **  has  been  the> 
ascertaining  of  the  true  function  of  Christianity.  It  U  a  discovery  superior  even  in. 
import nnco  to  Darwin's  dJKCovery,  to  which,  however,  it  really  forms  the  complement 
and  completion.  .  .  .  We  have  at  LEist  got  a  thoroughly  scientific  philosophy  of  history,, 
now  that  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  Christianity,  which  was  so  long  an  anomaly, 
^s  been  satis fact^jrily  explained  in  strict  accordance  with  Darwinian  principles.*'  At. 
last  \— (To- Morrow,  July  1896,  p.  47.) 

t  **A  Cliandala  morality  U  rn  out  of  resentment  and  impotent  revenge.    Paul  1 
the  greatest  of  all  apostles  of  revenge  *'  (zi.  3i(). 
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etliicaliy  contiolled  (t.^  ^  aoy  baniaii)  life  and  the  merely  animal  lif^ 
of  inetinct  and  force.  ^*  At  the  basis  of  all  these  distmgniahed  races/^ 
he  tells  UP,  "  the  beaat  of  prey  ifi  not  to  be  mistaken^  the  magnifi- 
cent blood  beaat  roaming  wantonly  in  search  of  victory  and  prey  ** 
C'  Oenealogie/'  38). 

•*  The  moralistBy^^  he  complains^  "  seem  to  have  a  hatred  of  the  primeval 
forest  and  the  tropica.  .  .  *  People  utterly  misunderstand  the  beast  of  prey 
jind  the  man  of  prey  (Cft^sar  Borgia^  for  example),  so  long  as  they  seek  for 
aomethiijg  morbid  at  the  bottom  of  these  healthiest  of  all  tropical  monsters.  * 

He  returns  more  than  once  to  Borgia,  and  he  is  never  tired  in. 
these  later  books  of  proclaiming  his  admiration  for  the  paganism  of 
the  Renaissance^  as  the  last  great  age  in  European  cnltnre.  ^*  Virtue 
in  the  Renaifisance  style,  virth^  virtue  free  from  any  moralic  acid."  Itt 
one  of  the  last  pages  he  wrote,  he  sees  the  vision  of  Csesar  Borgia  as. 
Pope: 

"  A  spectacle  so  ingenious,  so  wonderfully  paradoxical  at  the  same  time^ 
that  all  the  divinities  of  Olympus  would  have  had  occasion  for  an  immottal 
peal  of  laughter,  Wei),  that  would  have  been  the  triumph  for  which  F 
iilune  am   longing  at   present ;    Christianity  would   have  been  done  aicau 

Bat  this  fair  promise  of  a  brighter  day  was  blighted.  "  Jndaaa  triumphed 
again  immediately,  thanks  to  that  thoroughly  low-class  movement* 
of  revenge — of  German  and  English  origin^ — called  the  Keforma- 
tion/'  No  doubt  an  insane  desire  to  shock  and  defy  ordinary  opinion* 
has  much  to  do  with  snch  utterances ;  but  they  prove,  none  the  less^ 
how  rapidly  his  championship  of  the  pagan  ideal  degenerates  into  a. 
glorification  of  mere  animalism.  And  it  must  do  so  in  the  case  of  a> 
modern  European ;  for,  having  once  attained  to  the  ethical  insight  of 
Christianity^  mankind  cannot  revert  to  a  lower  type  without  a  conscioQa 
apo&tacy  from  its  own  higher  self,  which  makes  immoral  or  sinful 
what  to  pre-Chrif^tian  civilisation  might  be  natural  or  innocent.  la 
Nietzsche's  case  the  procees  was  hastened  by  the  atmosphere  of 
habitual  contempt  for  his  fellow  men  in  which  he  lived,  and  whicb 
ended  by  blighting  his  moral  nature  to  the  root. 

Hence,  although  primarily  (as  has  been  indicated  above)  th©' 
expression  **  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  *  is  intended  to  mean  beyond 
the  current  Chribtian  or  altrui&tic  morality,  it  becomes,  after  all,. 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  moral  point  of  view  altogether.  Forget- 
ful of  what  he  himself  says  about  the  Btrenuousnesa  of  the  diecipline 
that  most  be  faced  by  those  who  would  live  the  higher  life,  het 
aeemingly  falls  back  upon  instinct  pure  and  simple :  **  Everything  good 
ifl  instinct ^ — ^and  oouEequently  easy,  necessary,  free."  Forgetting  what 
be  £aid  about  the  human  ideal^  as  consisting  in  the  *^  spiritnalisatioDk 
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of  sensaoDBneBS  "  and  other  impnlfles,  he  sete  np  a  pnrelj  biologioal 
standard  of  judgment — ''  theVoice  of  the  healthy  body,"  as  he  pats  it 
in  *'  Zarathnstra."  ''  We  physiologists  "  is  one  of  tiie  nnmerous  terms 
he  uses  to  describe  the  nature  of  his  doctrine.  His  closest  G^rmaii 
disciple  and  editor,  Peter  Gast,  and  the  editor  of  tiie  English 
translation  of  his  works.  Dr.  Tille,  agree  in  representing  this  as  the 
oltimate  drift  of  his  thought : 

'*  What  he  desires,"  says  the  former,  "  is  a  culture  of  the  ascending 
life,  in  contrast  to  the  culture  of  the  descending  (Christian,  democratic)  life 
which  surrounds  us.  Whereas  the  latter  culture  is  steeped  in  the  vapours 
of  a  sultry,  enervating  moralism.  the  culture  of  the  ascending  life  rises  to  a 
sterner,  namely,  to  a  purely  biological  and  artistic,  conception  of  man  and 
the  world." 

One  drift  of  thought,  says  Dr.  Tille,  in  his  preface  to  the  eleventh 
yolume  of  the  works,  pervades  its  somewhat  miscellaneous  contents : 

"  Physiology  as  the  criterion  of  value  of  whatever  is  human,  whether 
<»il1ed  art,  culture,  or  religion.  Physiology  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is 
great  and  what  is  small,  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.'* 

This  is  put  forward  with  all  the  nai've  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple  ;  bat, 
again,  the  position  will  not  bear  examination.  Human  life  means 
primarily  emancipation  from  the  necessitation  of  instinct ;  it  means 
the  control  and  guidance  of  instinct  by  a  self-conscious  being,  in  the 
interests  of  some  larger  and  more  permanently  satisfying  end. 
Meagre  at  first,  the  conception  of  this  end  grows  with  his  growth,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  progress  of  the  race  ^  bat  it  is  the  first  step  that 
costs.  It  is  the  break  with  instinct  that  first  renders  human  life 
possible.  Hence  to  fall  back  upon  instinct  here  is  certainly  to  get 
rid  of ''  Moralismus,"  but  at  the  expense  of  suppressing  the  human 
clement  altogether.  Moreover,  to  thrust  man  l»ck  in  this  fashion 
among  his  animal  predecessors  contradicts  Nietzsche's  own  doctrine 
of  aspiration  after  the  ''  Uebermensch."  "  All  beings  hitherto/'  he 
eays  in  ''  Zarathustra,"  ''  created  something  beyond  themselves ;  and 
will  ye  be  the  ebb  of  this  great  flood  and  rather  return  to  the  animal 
than  overcome  and  surpass  man  ?  "  All  analogy  would  indicate  that 
the  line  of  such  evolution  must  lie  in  the  strengthening  and  deepening 
of  just  those  attributes  which  are  typically  human,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  we  share  with  other  animal  species. 

Nietzsche,  however,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  position 
— it  is  '^  to  translate  man  back  again  into  nature  " ;  to  make  legible 
again  upon  the  pali^npsest  **  the  terrible  original  text,  hoino  natura.** 
'*  ObUgation  {^Schiddiglicit)\A2k%t\ipiA  old  prejudice  and  misunderstand- 
ing." "  Remorse  of  conscience  is  indecent."  "  Morality  and  religion,'* 
in  short,  "  belong  entirely  to  the  psychology  of  error,"     Freewill  is 
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the  moat  dierepatable  of  all  the  devices  of  tbeologians  for  the  purpose  of 
making  men  *  responsible '  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  dependent  on  themselves.*'     lbs  originators 

**  were  the  pneetb  at  the  head  of  the  old  commonwealths*  ,  .  ♦  Men 
J  were  imagined  to  be  free  in  order  that  they  might  be  condemned  and 
punished.  .  .  .  Now.  when  we  have  entered  on  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction,  when  we  imnjoralists  especiallj  endeavour  with  all  oar  power  to 
i  remove  out  of  the  world  the  notions  of  guilt  and  punishtnent,  and  seek  to 
ileani^o  pi^ychology,  history,  nature^  social  instituttouR,  and  sanctions  from 
Ihese  notions,  tliei^  i»  not,  in  our  eyes,  any  more  fundamental  antagonism 
Ihan  that  of  tbeologians  who,  with  the  notion  of  a  moral  order  of  the  world, 
I  on  tainting  t/ie  innocence  of  becmtiinig  fHth  puni^ment  and  guUir 

And  again : 

**  Wbat  naivete  it  s^bows  to  say  *  Man  ou^ht  to  be  so-and-so/  Reality  ex- 
hibits to  us  an  enchanting  wealUi  of  types^  a  luxuriant  prodigality  of  forms 
Jind  transformations  ;  and  some  paltry  hodman  of  a  moralist  says  with  regard 
to  it, '  No,  man  ought  to  be  different,'  H©  even  knows  how  man  ought  to  bo, 
\m  paraatc  and  bigot ;  he  paints  himself  on  the  waD,  and  says  *  Ecce  homo/ 
But  even  if  the  moralist  directs  himself  merely  to  the  individual,  and  flays, 
*  You  ought  to  be  so-and*so,'  he  fitill  continues  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 
LThe  individual  in  his  antecedents  and  his  consequents  is  a  piece  of  fate*  ,  •  , 
[TTo  say  to  him,  *  Alter  thyself/  ii>  to  i^iuire  eveiything  to  alter  itself/* 

f lere  at  least  we  have  got  down  to  fundamentals,  where  argnment 
becomes  impossible.  If  any  man  can  accept  this  position  aa  true,  it  is 
lYain  (as  Berkeley  said  in  another  connection)  to  pretend  to  dispute 
rtim  out  of  it  But  if  it  is  true,  one  would  like  to  know  why 
Nietzsche  should  **  taint  the  innocence  of  becoming  *'  by  his  frenzied 
attacks  upon  modem  morality  and  civilisation.  These  decadents,  with 
their  beliefs  and  practices,  -are  simply  some  of  nature's  "  enchanting 
wealth  of  types/'  Sorely,  to  condemn  their  tendencies,  to  judge  them 
in  any  way,  is  to  forget  one's  T6le  and  behave  like  any  "  paltry  hodman 
of  a  moralist** 

Bef  otation  of  the  doctrines  here  arrived  at  is,  I  conceive,  not  called 
for.  Nietzsche  has  saved  his  critics  trouble,  for  he  has  himself  drawn 
the  last  consequences  of  his  theory.  It  would  be  '*  indecent  '*  to  do 
more.  Society  has  various  devices  for  protecting  itself  against  the 
recrndeflcence  of  "  the  magnificent  blond  beast  roaming  wantonly  in 
search  of  victory  and  prey/'  The  ultimate  resort  is  to  shoot  at  sight* 
The  beast,  it  may  be  added,  is  part  of  the  ''innocence  of  becoming,"' 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  ethical  world  at  all ;  hot  a 
man  acting  npon  the  instincts  of  a  wUd  beast  is  an  approximate  defini- 
tion of  a  devil. 

Dr,  Tille,  Kietzsche's  Koglish  editor  and  translator,  has  laid  great 
^ress  in  bis  Introduction  upon  the  connection  between  Nietzsche  and 
Darwin*     He  has  even  written  a  book  to  prove  that  Nietzsche's  new 
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morality  or  no-mora!ity  is  the  first  consistent  application  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  natural  eelection  to  ethical  and  social  Bcienoe. 
Nietsssche  himself,  aa  his  manner  was  in  his  later  days  of  self -ido] airy «. 
shows  an  extreme  diBincIination  to  acknowledge  intellect aal  obligationa 
in  any  quarter*  He  cites  Darwin  as  one  of  the  mediocre  Englishmea 
who  have  coarsened  the  mind  of  Enrope ;  he  is  an  intellectnat  plebeian,, 
like  all  his  nation.  In  other  passages  he  makes  some  valid  criticisms 
npon  the  straggle  for  existence,  which  he  characterises  as  ^'  an  in- 
credibly one-sided  doctrine,"  if  taken  to  be  a  description  of  the  normal 
aspect  of  life  in  natare. 

Bat,  apart  from  criticisms  in  detail,  the  afBoity  of  Nietzsche's  maia 
doctrine  to  the  biological  theory  of  natural  selection — if  not  its  lineal 
descent  from  it — is  not  to  be  denied.  In  the  more  ingennoas  writings 
of  his  first  period,  he  blames  Strauss  severely  for  grafting  upon  hia 
praise  of  Darwin  an  ethic  quite  inconsistent  with  Darwinian  principlea. 
*<  A  genuine  Darwinian  ethic  seriously  carried  out  .  .  .  would  have 
to  start  boldly  from  the  hdlum  omnium  conlra  omnts,  and  be  able  to 
deduce  moral  precepts  for  life  from  the  privileges  of  the  stronger," 
He  had  not  himself  at  that  time  elaborated  or  explicitly  accepted 
sneh  an  ethic,  as  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  second 
of  the  *'  Unreasonable  Reflections/'  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
doctrine  of  *'  the  fluidity  of  all  conceptionB«  types^  and  species^  the 
absence  of  any  cardinal  distinction  between  man  and  beast "  a& 
•* doctrines  which  I  ooneider  to  be  true,  but  deadly''  (i.  189);  but  the* 
idea  of  an  ethic  on  purely  naturalistic  principles  already  hovered 
before  his  mind,  and  there  was  much  in  his  way  of  thinking,  even  at 
this  stage,  which  pointed  to  snch  a  consummation.  Whether  we  talk 
of  a  struggle  for  existence  or  a  struggle  for  power  is  indifierent  in  an. 
ethical  regard ;  what  is  common  to  both  is  the  acceptance  of  the  self* 
assertion  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  as  the  universal 
law  of  nature,  and  (when  transferred  to  ethics)  as  the  sufficient  law 
of  life*  The  relentless  suppression  of  the  weak  is  natures  method  of 
improving  the  physique  and  capacity  of  a  species ;  it  consequently 
becomes  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  ethics. 

**The  weak  and  ill -constituted  ^all  perish  :  first  principle  of  our  charity. 
And  people  shall  help  them  to  do  so  (xi.  242).  *  .  .  Hympathy  thwarts,  oi> 
the  whole,  the  law  of  development,  which  is  the  law  of  selection.  It  pre- 
aerv^es  what  is  ripe  for  extinction ;  it  insists  in  favour  of  life's  disinherited, 
and  condemned  oneu  ;  it  gives  to  life  itself  a  gloomy  and  questionable  aspect 
by  the  abundance  of  the  ill  constituted  of  all  kinds  whom  it  maiutains  it> 
life,  .  .  .  Nothing  in  our  unsound  moderniism  is  unsounder  than  Christiaii' 
sympathy.  To  be  a  physician  here,  to  be  pitiless  here,  to  apply  the  knife^ 
here — that  belongs  to  us^  that  is  o^r  mode  of  charity/* 

Nietzsche  has  thus  the  rare  merit  of  (at  least  theoretical)  consistency. 
In  his  avowed  enterprise  of  translating  man  back  into  nature  he  haa 
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not  we&kly  evaded  any  of  the  ooDseqaeQoes  which  that  involves.  The 
contrast  betv^eeu  the  ethical  and  the  coemic  prooefls  is  for  him  onlj  a 
sign  that  our  so-called  ethical  progress  is  in  reality  a  huge  mistake^ 
JEk  process  of  degeneration.  ''  By  a  morbid  process  of  '  Yerzilrtlichang 
and  Vermoralisirnog/  man,  the  animal »  has  ended  by  learning  to  b© 
adhamed  of  all  his  instincts**  (**  Genealogy,'*  72).  Back^  therefore, 
Jto  instinct,  to  *^  the  original  text ''  of  man. 

Besides  this  wild-beast  theory  of  ethics,  however,  Nietzsche  carries 
his  pare  aod  nn mitigated  nataralism  to  its  ultimate  cooclaaion,  by  deny- 
ing the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  Trntb, 
he  says  roundly,  is  the  last  illusion  of  the  metaphysicians,  the  last 
jnoral  prejudice  to  be  parted  with.  The  belief  in  truth  is  one  of 
natare^s  expedients  for  the  preservation  of  a  living  creature,  or  the 
perfecting  of  the  breed.  What  is  physiologically  demanded  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  we  pronounce  to  be  true.  But  to  suppose  that 
truth  ia  of  more  value  than  illusion  for  such  a  parpoee  is  "  the  worst 
proven  assumption  in  the  world/'  The  question  of  real  truth  and 
falsehood  is,  in  fact,  one  which »  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  natu- 
ralism, cannot  be  raised  ;  it  cannot  come  into  consideration  as  more 
than  **  a  particular  kind  of  nlaistrk^  such  as  happens  to  be  necessary 
for  the  preflervation  of  beings  like  us/*  Nietzsche  'stands  probably 
£klone  among  naturalistic  thinkers  in  recognising  the  necessity  of  this 
consequence.  It  was  not  always  so  with  him«  In  the  works  of  his 
secondyOr  transitional  period^  he  is  still  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
■^'  free-thinker  '* ;  demotion  to  truth  is  still  his  ideal,  and  intellectual 
tonesty  the  virtae  on  which  he  loves  to  descant.  But  in  the  *'  Gene- 
alogy of  Morality  "  he  turns  round  to  twit  '*  all  these  pale  atheists  " 
with  their  enslavement  to  this  last  and  most  seductive  form  of  the 
4k&cetic  ideal : 


I 


**  Thasb  are  still  far  from  being  free  apirita,  /err  the*/  sHU  believe  in  tt-ul/i, 
When  tho  Christian  crusaders  in  the  East  came  upon  the  inviucible  Order  of 
Assassins^  that  order  of  free-thinkers  par  e^cdlence^  whose  lowest  grade  livetl 
in  an  obedience  such  as  no  monkish  onier  ever  realised,  they  got  a  hint  by 
-some  means  or  other  of  the  symbol  and  password  that  was  reserved  for  the 
higher  guides  filone,  an  their  secretum  :  *  Nothing  is  true,  everything  k  per- 
mitted.* '^  NichtH  ist  toahr,  cUles  ist  erlauht.  ,  ,  ,  Well,  that  wsls  freedam 
*^f  spirit  *'(p    l^n. 

It  IB  to  the  credit  of  Nietz ache's  intellectual  insight  that  he 
perceived  the  necessity  of  this  conclusion ;  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
peculiar  courage  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  formnlating  it.  Bnt  a 
conclusion  which  involves  the  complete  disintegration  both  of  morality 
^nd  of  knowledge  is,  at  moat^  a  nductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  premisses 
which  lead  to  it.  To  be  more  accarate,  there  can  be  no  conclusion, 
Qo  argument  at  all,  where  there  is  no  standard  of  truth.  In  such  a 
case  one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  anotber'Sp  and  Nietzsche  becomes 
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the  Tictim  of  the  same  dilemma  which  Platx>  pressed  upon  Fr  otegonui  r 
if  we  are  to  argne  at  all,  he  mast  admit  that  the  opinion  of  thoae  who 
think  him  false  is  just  as  true  as  the  thesis  he  himself  defends: 
Originality  in   philosophy  is  not   easy  of   attainment     Nietzsohe'a 
ethical  teaching  is  as  old  as  Callicles  in  the  Oorgias.     His  theory  of 
knowledge^  with  its  denial  of  any  objective  standard,  and  its  snbstitation 
of  the  beneficial  for  the  true,  is  anticipated  almost  verbally  in  the- 
Protagoreanism  which  is  combated  in  the  Thecetetvs.     And  yet  he  is. 
a  phenomenon  not  without  significance  at  the  present  juncture,  as  repre- 
senting in  their  most  concentrated  and  logically  consistent  form  ideas 
which  have  subtly  permeated  much  of  our  literature,  and  which  voice 
themselves  to-day  in  the  Press  with  a  boldness  which  would  have  been 
impossible  twenty   years   ago.     The   rehabilitation  of   the  flesh,  in 
Heine's  phrase,  the  unchaining  of  the  slumbering  beast  in  man,  the 
denial  of  responsibility,  the  repudiation  of  the  very  idea  of  moral 
discipline — these  are  the  forces  that  in  many  quarters  have  come  once^ 
more  to  the  front     The  battle  is  set  in   array  by  the  powers  of 
anarchy  and  animalism  against  the  whole  ideal  of  Christian,  thttt  is  to 
say,  of  modem,  civilisation.     In  one  sense,  Nietische's  views  may  be 
unworthy  of  serious  discussion,  and  Nietzsche  himself  largely  a  study 
in  mental  pathology.     It  is  because  he  presents  us  with  tiie  naked 
issues  of  this  conflict  that  the  foregoing  analysis  of  his  ideas  has  been 
undertaken. 

A.  Seth  Peingle  Pattison. 


HOW  CHINA  MAY  YET  BE  SAVED. 


THE  policy  to  which  the  British  Government  stand  a  commifcted  ir» 
the  Far  East  is  baaed  on  the  faiidatuentul  princi|4e  and  assamp- 
tion   that  China  will  oontinae  to  exiat  as  a  nation   and  au  emxnre. 
Other  Powera  have  acted  as  if  its  disruption  was  eo  inevitable  that 
they   must   aaaist    by   hastening    the    process.     England   alone    has 
refrained  from  exacting  conceasions  from  China  and  adding  to  her 
.embarraaBments,  for  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-Wei  is  well  known  to  be^ 
only    a  formality  to    secure   its   retention   for  Japan,  or   perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  to  prevent  Russia  from  securing  the 
b  other  "  folding  leaf  of   the  gate  to  Pekin/^  to   use   the  picturesque 
description  given  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-Wei   in  1894   by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.     As  prudent  men,  as  the  holders  of  the  largest 
■  stake  in  the  trade  and  development  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  we  are 
)  bound  to  adopt  a  policy  calculated  to  secure  our  objects  and  to  enable 
jtts  to  maintain  the  position  we  have  so  long  possessed.     The  test  of 
I  our  policy  in  the  Far  East  will  be  in  its  results.     Is  that  policy  to 
which  we   are   for   the   moment   committed  likely  to  be  successful  ? 
What  are  the  chances  one  way  or  the  other  ?     Let  us  also  not  clos^ 
I  OUT  eyes  to  the  fact  that   the   course  we   pursue   can   and  will   be 
I  Bubjected   to  comparison  with  the  alternative  policy  open  to   na  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Kussia  for  the  division  of  China  into 
precognifled  spheres  of  authority,  induence,  and  in  the   end  absolute 
posaesaion.     Our  policy  is  on  the  face  of  it  the  less  self-seeking  and 
the  nobler ;  bat  if  it  fails  of  snooess  the  future  will  pronounce  it  th^ 
f  inferior^  and  onr  descendants  will  blame  us  for  having  lost  the  whole 
where  we  might  have  secured  a  part- 

The  qnestion  of  the  hour  in  the  Far  East  is  then :  How  China  may 
yet  be  saved ;  and  it  is  encouragiDg  to  feel  that  Japan  regards  the 
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€itimtion  from  iha  mm%  point  of  view,  and  thftt  aha^  like  England 
does  not  wish  to  be  a  Bpoliator,  bat  a  preseirer.     Bot  tf  eocoo? 
TDeDt  is  to  be  found  in  this  quarter,  there  is  no  oorreaponding  groai] 
for  hope  in  China  under  tht  txiMuifj  n'fjim^.     The  thtnfif  to  be  done 
difficnlt  enough ;  but  it  is  rendered  of  immensely  greater  difEcalty 
the  fact  that  China  cannot  save  herself,  and  that  she  will  hare  to  bd ' 
Bared  in  her  own  despite. 

China  cannot  save  herself.  If  the  absolnte  indispntable  trath  of 
this  assertion  were  realised,  we  shoidd  have  the  satisfaction  of  ceding 
Kaglishmen  in  the  Far  Eist  brace  themselves  to  such  an  eflart  ai  ^ 
dive  made  in  India  against  the  French  and  Stamford  Rafflea  tn 
Archipelago  ag^nst  the  Dutch.  Nothing  leas  will  saffice  to  bes 
Rossia  in  China,  and  if  1  can  reveal  in  some  degree  the  presenl^ 
lielpleflmeea  of  China,  and  the  hopeless  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  her 
chief  representatives,  some  glimmering  of  the  troth  may  dawn  npon  the 
€nind  o£  the  reader  of  these  pages, 

Li  Hang  Chang  is  the  most  prominent,  the  most  experienced,  and 
in  a  mose  the  most  clever  of  Chinese  officials.  If  he  is  not  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation,  we  may  reasonably  conclode  that  no  other 
Chinese  Minister  is.  He  came  to  England  in  Aagast  1896,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  two  long  interviews  with  faim.  The  object 
of  those  interviews  was  to  expound  his  policy,  and  to  placd  it  in  the 
<:learest  and  most  favourable  light  before  the  British  poblic.  The 
political  interests  of  China,  the  personal  interests  of  Li  Unng  Chang 
at  that  moment,  b>th  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  c&ndonr,  and,  as 
f'hina  wanted  a  great  deal  from  Eogland,  it  was  eqaally  obvions  that 
£he  onght  to  cede  something  on  her  side,  and,  when  she  asked  for  aaj 
improved  tariff,  she  shoald  have  been  prepared  to  give  an  equivalent 
in  increased  faciUtiee  for  trade.  To  no  one  should  these  plain  facta  f 
Jiave  been  clearer  than  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  on  the  assnmption  that  he 
a  clear  mind  and  a  modicum  of  common  sense*  Yet  be 
not  to  be  indaced  or  led  into  any  view  of  the  sitnation  other  than 
#hat  China  was  entitled,  as  a  strict  matter  of  justice,  to  the  same  tariff 
favonrs  as  Japan  had  jast  obtained,  and  that  England's  withholding 
them  was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  iojustice  towards  China*  Ue 
ignored  all  that  Japan  had  done  to  deserve  the  favour  and  to  inspire 
4!onfidencer  and  he  refused  to  promise  a  single  concession  in  return. 
With  a  cynical,  but  dangerous,  homonr  be  wished  it  to  be  given  to 
the  world  that  virtne  was  to  be  its  own  reward ;  and  this  was  tbe 
nian  whom  we  now  know  to  have  bad  in  his  portfolio  at  the  very 
moment  of  my  interviews  with  him  the  Secret  Convention  signed  with 
Prince  Lobanoff  a  few  weeks  before  at  Moscow.  Unbendingly  pauc- 
iilious  towards  England,  the  country  that  had  refased  to  play  the 
.part  of  false  friend,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  figure-head,  if  not  the 
0m\f  of  Chinese  policy,  had  signed  away  the  rights  of  his  emperor 
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orer  the  most  important  strategical  point  on  the  Chinese  coa&t^  &n<l 
had  acquiesced  in  Roasia's  procuring  that  vitally  important  Liaotang 
i'eninsula,  which  China  herself  had  patd  the  Japanese  six  millions 
iterling  to  relinquish.  ^ 

Bnt,  if  Li  Ilnng  Chang  showed  complete  indifierence  to  the  neces- 
rity  of  give  and  take  in  a  bargain  that  was  essential  for  the  continued 
vigour,  if  not  existence,  of  the  Pekin  administratioOi  his  obtnseness 
was  still  more  remarkable  when  the  pointa  discussed  were  the  prdsant 
condition  of  his  country  and  the  manner  in  whioh  he  could  best  and 
most  quickly  recover  from  the  knock-down  blow  administered  by 
Japan*  According  to  hi m^  time  was  of  no  importance;  a  solution 
would  be  found  for  all  China  s  troubles  in  the  course  of — cycles.  And 
when  I  pointed  out  that  not  a  mouthy  not  a  day,  should  be  losti  not 
in  buying  ships,  which  are  absolutely  useless  to  China  in  the  present 
stage  of  her  existence,  but  in  preparing  for  the  military  defence  of 
Manchuria  against  Russian  encroachment,  he  replied  that  the  Russian 
Siberian  railway  would  not  be  completed  for  many  years,  and  that 
wben  completed  it  would  be  a  single  line,  to  which  he  attached  no 
very  great  importance.  The  reply  to  this  survey  of  the  political 
situation  through  the   spectacles  of  China's  leading  man  was  given, 

[eighteen  months  after  the   words  were  uttered,  by  the  hoisting  of  the 

(Busaian  flag  at  Fort  Arthur  and  Talienwan. 

la  Hung  Chang  spoke  not  only  for  himself  but  for  hid  order. 
The  Chinese  mandarin  is  absolutely  oblivious  of  all  oonsiiderations  of 
time.      Even  when  he   makes   up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing  it  never 

I  enters  his  head  that  there  is  a  difference  between  doing  it  at  once,  or 

'in  a  year  or   in  ten  years.     In   this  respect   Chang  Yin  Huan,  the 
special  Ambassador  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  was  of  the  same  view  ar* 
Li  Hung  Chang.     The  sleek  occupants  of   the  Yamenp,  the  officials 
who  can  utilise  their  positions  for  the  perpetration  of  what  ar6  known 
as  *'  squeeses,"  have  no  appreciation  for  national  necessities  or  perils, 

.and  cling  tightly  to  the  belief  that  **  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 

F«f  all  possible  worlds/'  Since  the  shadow  of  Shimonoseki  fell  upon 
China  nothiog  whatever  has  been  done  beyond  the  acquisition  of  a 
few  ships  and  the  engagement  of  Captain  Dundas  to  resume  the  work 

|whicb  Admiral  Lang  bo  admirably  performed.      By  no  possibility  can 
iefle  vessels,  this  nucleus  of  a  new  fleet,  exercise  the  least  beneficial 
Influence  on  China*s  chances  in  collision  with  Russia  or  with  Germany, 

■France,  Japan,  and  England,  the  five  Powers  from  whom  directly  or 
indirectly  she  has  to  apprehend  aggression  and  spoliation.  The 
sition  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  must  at  any  rate  be  remote  when 
Chinese  fleet  should  turn  the  scale  of  maritime  power  in  the  waters 
of  the  Far  East.  These  facts  are  beyond  dispute,  and  as  China  has 
ion©  absolutely  nothing  to  strengthen  her  position,  except  in  a  mi»- 
ken  direction,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  thst  she  is  in  no  better 
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condition  to  defend  herself  than  she  was  on  the  morrow  of  her  defeal 
by  the  Japanese.  The  primary  cause  of  this  neglect  has  been  the 
blindness  and  want  of  energy  of  the  Chinese  officials  actaally  in 
power  whoee  maximum  capacity  of  eilbrt  haa  only  amounted  to  tho 
giving  of  certain  orders  in  foreign  shipyards,  and  the  payment  of  the 
requisite  number  of  million  dollars.  Bat  it  must  also  bs  admitted 
that  some  of  their  foreign  advisers  have  taken  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
situation,  and  incited  them  to  do  vote  their  chief  energy  to  the  navy 
instead  of  to  the  army  without  which  China  cannot  defend  her  owft 
frontierew 

The  chief  reaponaibility  for  the  situation  in  China^  and  the  help- 
le&sness  to  which  that  coantry  is  reduced  while  others  decide  her  fate, 
devolves  upon  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  Empress  Dowager,  the  two 
parsonages  who  have  possessed  the  ruling  power]  during  the  last 
generation.  Even  now  they  are  the  most  powerf al  members  of  the 
Chinese  oligarchy,  and  it  was  entirely  through  their  stibservience 
<0  BuBsia  that  the  final  stages  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthor  and  Talien* 
^an  were  hurried  through  so  rapidly^  and  for  Bas&ia  so  SQCoeesfolljr. 
'The  complaisance  of  those  distingaished  persons  to  a  foreign  Power 
which  has  shown  itself  extremely  exacting  to  their  own  country  haa 
not  unnatorally  given  rise  to  the  darkest  suspicions,  of  which  one 
-censor  bolder  than  the  rest  has  made  himself  the  exponent ;  but  withont 
going  into  that  matter,  it  may  reasonably  be  declared  that  patriotism , 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  haa  not  been  the  guiding  motive 
in  their  conduct.  Had  it  been  so  they  would  not  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  rivet  the  chains  round  their  country,  and  to  facilitate  the 
incorporation  of  all  the  possessions  beyond  the  Wall  in  the  territory 
of  the  ^eat  White  Tsar,  who  by  their  co-operation  can  now  look  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  conGdence  to  the  day  when  one  of  bta 
ideacendants  will  occupy  the  Dragon  Throne.  The  measure  of  con- 
■dem nation  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  during  the  twenty- five 
years  that  these  personages  held  undiEputed  power,  and  coold  order 
things  just  as  they  pleased,  they  neglected  the  essential  duties  of  their 
position  and  allowed  the  defences  of  their  country  to  sink  into  such 
u  state  of  decay,  ud readiness,  and  make-believe  as  to  leave  it  the 
helpless  victim  of  Japanese  aggression.  The  same  mode  of  doing 
^things  is  in  fashion  now,  and  the  same  all-powerful  individuals — for 
in  their  hands  the  Emperor  has  become  a  mere  tool — are  preparing 
for  China  a  similar  pitfall  to  that  of  1894-5,  only  on  this  occasion 
the  result  will  be  less  remediable  and  probably  fatal. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  assertion  that  under  the  present 
r^ime^  in  the  hands  of  those  who  still  wield  the  effective  power  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  China 
being  able  to  save  herself,  and  time  will  not  be  granted  to  retrieve 
the  mistakes  committed  at  the  present  jancture.     Time  Is  of  the  firet 
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^portance  lo  tlie  problem^  and  in  replyicg  to  the  qnestion  at  the 
iead  of  this  paper,  how  China  may  yet  be  eared^Cne  very  first   point 
on  which  Btreaa  mnst  be  laid  is  that  if    the  forward   movement  of 
laseia    can    be    checked    for   a  few   years,  if  the  further    develop- 
oent  of  the  procees  of  disintegrating  China  can  be  arrested,  the  first 
Step  will  have  been  taken  towards  defeating  the  ends  of  the  ambi- 
Sons  policy  of  Rnsaia.     On  the  British  Government  it  depends  excln- 
Bively  whether  this  respite  can  be  secured,  and  whether  with  the  co- 
operation of  Japan    it   will    make  a    6rm  stand  against  the  fnrthet* 
encroachment  of  any  foreign  Power  on  Chinese  territory.     The  BritiHh 
.GoTernment  will    have  to  do   a   great   deal  more  than  it    has    yet 
achieved  or  attempted.     It  began  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  about 
'  the  open  door^**  and  for  a  moment  it  stood  firm   in  its  purpose  by 
'  placing  British  men  of  war  alongside    Russian    in   the    harbour  of 
Port  Arthur.      But   it  has  since   abated  its  pretensions^  and  pat  up 
pith  a  very  inadequate  and  deceptive   arrangement  as  the  equivalent 
br  the  principle  of  equal  freedom  and  admission  for  all  ntitionalities 
Pand  for  commerce  at  every  point  where  China  makes  concessions  to  ft 
Treaty   Power^^  The   Foreign  OflBce  is  stated  to  have   received   an 
^Hflflurance  from  Russia  that  at  Talienwan   and  Port  Arthur,  England- 
tiall   enjoy  equal  trading  rights  with  herself.     When   Sir  Nicholas 
)*Conor  received  this  promise  from  Count  Slouravieff,  he  was  appar- 
ently so  surprised  at  it  that  he  submitted  his  telegram  to  the  Rnssian 
Foreign  Minister  for  the  confirmation  of  its  accuracy  before  despatch- 
3g  it.      Until  Russia  made    this  plausible    statement  the  relationsr 
etween   the  two  Empires  were  alleged  to  be  in  a  highly  dangerous 
and  critical  state^  but  since  this  assurance  perfect  harmony  is  supposed 
to  have  been  restored* 

Yet  nothing  has  been  done  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  done  to  givo 
reality  to  the  promises  made  by  Russia  at  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan. 
They  are  military  and  not  commercial  stations.  No  English  merchant 
Nrould  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  establish  himself  under  the  linssian  wgiB 
ihere  any  more  than  haa  been  thought  cafe  or  profitable  at  Yladivostock, 
The  Russian  promise  is  and  is  known  to  be  a  meaningless  verba) 
Btatement  made  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  diplomacy,  and  no  one 
links  it  worth  while  to  insist  that  the  true  character  of  the  Russian 
[igagement  shall  be  discovered  by  a  prompt  demand  for  its  natural 
Dncomitants  if  sincerely  made,  viz.,  the  markbg  out  of  a  British 
:>ncesBion  and  the  appointment  of  a  British  Consul.  Nor  is  this 
hollow  arrangement  confined  to  our  relations  with  Russia*  Germany 
has  made  a  similar  declaration  with  regard  to  Kiaochao,  but  no  on© 
thinks  of  encroachiug  on  the  preserve  she  has  acquired  there  although 
it  is  every  day  being  made  clearer  that  she  is  obtaining  a  monopoly 
for  railway  H  and  mines  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  consequently 
the    direction   eventually  of    Pekin,     The   same    remarks    apply 
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oqaally  to  tho  territory  acquired  by  France  ia  the  sooth.  What 
British  merchant  will  be  inclined  to  establish  himself  in  the  bay  of 
Kwang-chan-wan  ?  Leaving  aside  the  empty  and  meaningless  forms 
employed  for  allayiag  the  irritation  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  ooantiy, 
and  our  merchants  in  the  East,  have  to  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  natural  outlets  of  three  great  provinces  of  China — ^Talienwan  for 
Manchurin,  Kiaochao  for  Shantung,  and  Kwang-chan-wan  for  Kwangsi 
— have  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  trade  and  political  rivals.  Hie 
loss  thus  entailed  is  considerable,  but  the  true  significance  of  the  loss 
will  only  become  apparent  as  the  decrepitude  of  China  reaches  the 
final  stage  of  disintegration. 

The  future  depends,  therefore,  on  the  course  of  events  in  China 
herself,  and  on  the  point  whether  she  can  be  restored  to  a  condition 
enabling  her  to  take  her  part  in  defending  her  own  existence.  The 
surrender  of  territory  made  by  the  men  now  in  power  may,  if  those 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  resuscitation  of  China  only  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion,  be  deprived  of  all  alarming  or  injurious  con- 
sequences. The  restoration  of  China  to  something  approaching  the 
military  power  her  population  and  resources  would  enable  her  to 
.possess,  on  the  condition  that  an  efficient  organisation  were  provided, 
would  settle  the  problem  in  a  different  fashion  from  what  b  contem- 
plated at  St.  Petersburg.  But  two  preliminary  facts  are  clear.  The 
re-organisation  of  Chinese  power  will  not  be  effected  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  either  Li  Hung  Chang  or  the  Empress  Dowager.  Their 
public  proceedings  during  thirty  years  were  condemned  by  tho  fiasco 
of  1894-5,  and  since  the  peace  of  Shimonoseki  they  have  shown  them- 
.  selves  devoid  of  patriotism  and  content  to  play  no  other  part  than  that  of 
the  tools  of  HuBsia.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  associates  and  allies, 
and  at  Pekin  the  only  man  of  position  who  has  shown  throughout  the 
crisis  siace  Germany  laid  her  hands  on  Kiaochao,  and  Raesia  demanded 
the  fdlHIment  of  tlie  Secret  Treaty,  true  patriotism  and  a  statesman- 
like grHf^p  of  the  situation  has  been  Prince  Kung.  This  Prince  ia 
the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  the  most  experienced  statesman 
China  posseFsep,  having  negotiated  with  Lord  Elgin  in  1860  the 
Convention  by  which  the  Tientsin  treaty  was  ratified.  Since  then 
he  has  presided  for  long  periods  over  the  Tsungli  Yamen  or  Chinese 
Foreign  Office,  and  on  three  separate  occasions  he  has  opposed  the 
policy  and  plots  of  Li  Hang  Chang  and  the  Empress  Dowager.  On 
each  occasion  it  is  proper  to  state  that  he  got  the  worst  of  the  trial 
of  strength,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1884  to  the  end  of  1894  he 
was  in  disgrace  and  out  of  office.  The  waning  of  Li  Hung  Chang's 
star  in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  triumph  brought  him  back  to 
the  Presidentship  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  but  he  has  again  been  beaten 
by  his  more  powerful  antagonists,  and  sooner  than  sign  away  the  rights 
of  his  country  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  he  has  resigned  his  office. 
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Tor  the  moment  Prmce  Kuog  is  helpless,  but  i£  our  diplonlacy  were 

^«8  active  in  the  ChbeBe  capital  as  Roseia's  waa  under  Count  Cassini 
or  that  of  Fmoce  under  M.  Gerard,  it  would  not  be  long  before  there 

.  existed  a  powerful  pro-British  partj  at  Pekin,  and  Prince  Kung  would 
be  itj.  leader* 

/But  it  is  Dot  at  Pekin  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  eave  the 
situation.  The  influence  that  this  country  could  exert  there  must 
^e  regarded  as  for  the  time  in  abeyance.  We  shall  have  to  bring 
lie  necessary  pressure  to  bear  on  the  existing  Government  for  the 
execation  of  the  treaty  provisione,  but  that  is  no  i-eason  for  our  closing 
oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Pekin  administration  is  moribund^  and 
that  no  effort  of  ours  is  likely  to  revive  it.  Where  then  are  we  to 
look  for  the  persons  and  machinery  needed  to  give  China  a  reformed 
Government  capable  of  maintaining  its  independence^/^  Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  or  for  other  nations  in  the  Far 
East,  it  will  be  long  before  any  one  will  deliberately  project  the  con- 
quest of  any  of  the  thickly  peopled  provinces  of  China,  The  conquest 
would  be  the  easier  part  of  the   ta^^k.     Ten  thousand  disciplined  and 

r  well-armed  troops  would  no  doubt  march  through  China,  but  after  the 

[victories    were    won    there   would    remain    the    stupendous    task    of 
rerning  several  hundred  millions  of  people.     History  shows  us  that 
the  Cbineee  have  often  been  conquered,  but  never  raled  without  the 

^  conquering  race  becomiog  assimilated  with  and  absorbed  by  the  con- 

{oered,      Russia  has  it  in  her  power  to   detach    large  parts  of  the 

Chinese  Empire,  because  they  are  held  by  a  very  scanty  population, 

And    their  administration   will  present  no  graver  difUculty  than    the 

improvement  of  communications.  Even  the  conquest  of  Manchuria 
would  not  bo  a  great  strain  on  the  power  oE  liassia,  and  every  one 
regards  it  as  already  commenced,  and  as  likely  to  be  completed  con- 

^currently  with  the  railw^ay  to  the  Pacific*     But  the  conquest  of  those 

[regions  of  China  beyond  the  Wall  would  be  unimportant  and  pro- 
bably temporary^  if  the  years  required  by  Russia  for  its  accomplish- 
ment witnessed  the  revival  of  China  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
reformed  Government  While  Russia  is  carrying  out  her  mission,  let 
JDS  not  waste  our  strength  and  temper  in   making  idle  protests  or  in 

■endeavouring  to  arrest  her  progress  by  accepting  promises  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  not  do  anything  bo  vain  and  silly  as  to 
xeceive    a^urances  such    as   those    given    by  Count  Mouravieff  and 

pjipparently  believed  in  by  Mr.  Curzon  ;  but  let  us  attend  to  our  own 
business  and  carry  out  our  mission  with  the  same  pertinacity  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  as  characterise  the  policy  of  our  formidable 
rival. 

That  mission  is  fortunately  as  clearly  defined  for  ua  as  Russia's  is 
for  her.  The  realisation  of  her  destiny  will  entail  the  destruction  of 
China;  the  task  we  have  to  set  ourselves  ia  to  save  China,  not  by 
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encroaching  on  her  territory,  and  appropriating  what  we  deem  oni 
share,  but  by  parsaing  a  policy  of  stadioQS  moderation,  and  by 
enpporting  those  elements  of  regeneration  in  China  which  can  be 
easily  discovered  if  we  only  look  for  them.  Li  Hong  Chang,  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  the  individuals  of  their  party  who  have  allied 
themselves  with  Bnssia,  are  after  all  not  the  only  persons  in  China 
who  can  exercise  an  influence  on  their  coantry's  fate.  Their  actions 
are  not  approved  of  even  at  Pekin  where  Prince  Kung  has  done  hi& 
best  to  support  a  more  worthy  and  a  wiser  policy.  Outside  the  capital 
the  sense  of  disapproval  at  China's  rights  in  Port  Arthur  having  l^en 
sold  to  Bnssia  is  more  deeply  felt  and  loudly  expressed,  and  one 
of  the  censors  has  had  the  courage  to  call  Li  Hnng  Chang  a  traitor. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  endorse  the  charge,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  asanme 
that  with  the  same  blindoees  that  made  him  think  China  coald 
Japan  in  189i  he  has  now  persuaded  himself  of  the  value  of  Rassia'a 
friendship.  In  the  provincial  capitals  and  centres  of  trade  and  popn-j 
lation  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is  lets  fettered,  and  can  be  more 
freely  expressed.  The  Viceroys  at  Nankin  and  Hankow  have  been 
no  parties  to  the  suri^ender  of  Port  Arthur,  and  already  there  are* 
indications  that  Chang  Che  Tung  and  Liu  Kun  Vi  will  willingly 
accept  aid  from  any  one  who  can  render  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country* 

These  men  are  known,  but  there  must  be  thousands  of  others  eager 
and  ready  to  do  aU  they  can  to  save  their  country,  and  to  prevent  it» 
falling  under  a  foreign  yoke*  They  are  to  be  found  installed  in 
the  fertile  and  thickly  peopled  provinces  watered  by  the  great  river 
Yangtsekiang,  and  this  region  is  the  part  of  China  that  England  will 
never  allow  any  other  Power  to  control.  It  is  a  region  that  we  caiLJ 
control  as  easily  and  as  efiectually  by  means  of  our  ships  as  Russisi 
oan  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  through  the  Siberian  railway.  Instead 
of  being  a  vast,  thinly  populated  region  it  includes  the  finest  provinc 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  bulk  of  its  industry  andtrade^  and,  abov^ 
allj  the  best  repreEentattves  of  the  Chinese  nation.  Already  tber 
is  some  indication  of  a  new  resolution  among  these  officials,  and 
it  is  premature  to  declare  that  they  have  actually  formed  a  league  for 
the  substitution  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the  Manchu  throne,  it  is  both 
true  and  enconraging  that  they  are  soliciting  the  aid  and  advice  of 
Japanese  instructors  in  the  task  of  learning  how  to  defend  their 
possessions.  Bat  this  is  the  task  in  which  Englishmen  and  not 
,  Japanese  should  be  engaged.  Japan  has  her  clearly  denoted  sphere^ 
^  T)ut  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsekiang  appertains  to  England,  and  it  is 
on  the  countrymen  of  General  Gordon  that  the  task  of  properly 
securing  it  devolves  by  inheritance  and  by  right.  We  must  hope  that 
no  lack  of  energy,  no  spurious  sentiment,  will  deter  us  from  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  firm  position  without  the  annexation 
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of  a  foat  of  territory  ia  that  part  of  Chioa  where  the  seeds  of  fbtare 

greatness  and  secority  are  abandant. 

This  is  not  a  task  for  our  Governtnent.     The  Cabinet  declaratioos, 

the  sabtle  but  nnmeaning  euphemiacns  of  Downiag  Street,  will  be 
barren  of  reBult,  and  if  we  trnst   to   them  history  will  record  a  long 

eeries  of  diplomatic  defeats  at  the  handa  of  the  abler^  becanse  less 
fettered,  represeotatives  of  RusBia.     But  it  is  eEfientially  the  problem 

and  the  undertaking  that  should  appeal  to  the  old  instincts  of  the 
Jritish   race.     Our"  trade  predominanoe,  the  ioflaence   of  our  namei 

\nd  the  efficacy  of  oar  example  are  all  equally  threatened  by  the 
macbinationa  and  measures  of  Powers  which  have  at  heart  no  object 
for  the  general   benefit  and  which  are   pledged   to  the  same  selfish 

"principle  of  monopoly  as  Stamford  Raflles  vauquished  in  the  Straits 
eighty  years  ago.     Is  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  some  man  of  equal 
enrage  and  confidence  will  appear  to  save  our  rights  on  the  China 

^littoral  ?  Gordon  saved  China  from  much  misery  and  disintegration 
thirty-fiva  years  ago.  We  cannot  expect  to  command  such  men  at 
-every  crisis  in  our  fate,  but  the  British  Army  possesses  a  large 
number  of  officers  ready  for  any  task  and  capable  of  training  the  un- 

[limited  supply  of  men  China  poasesses.  There  is  no  need  for  an 
Bxcessive  army.     One  hundred  thousand  trained  troops  would  be  able  to 

[$ave  Pektn  from  shariug  the  fate  of  Manchuria,  and  that  number  could 
be  easily  raised  in  the  lower  Yangtse  VaHey,  and  properly  equipped 
ind  paid  for  out  of  the  resources  or  Nankio,  Hankow  and  ShaDghai. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  iadicating  the  machinery  by  which  this 
force  could  be  created.  In  the  Taeping  rebellion  the  native  Chinese 
merchants  formed  themselves  into  a  patriotic  guild  and  provided  the 

^money  for  the  Ever  Victorious  Army.  They  are  stiD  there  and  constitnto 

pone  of  the  most  flourishing  communities  in  China,  Their  interests  are 
bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  would  heartily  suppoit 

.any  scheme   that   promised  well    and    was  properly  promoted.     This 

fwould  be  a  begiuniug  and  5000  trained  troops  would  suftlce  as  the 

[nucleus  of  an  efficient  army.  Chang  Che  Tang  and  Liu  Kun  Yi 
dispose  at  this  momeut  of  more  than  100,000  so-called  troops,  but 
for  purposes  of  war  they  are  useless  and  the  money  expended  on 
them  has  been  laid  out  in  vain.  When  they  saw  the  results  achieved 
at  Shanghai  they  would   soon  range  themselves  on  the   side  of  th© 

^reformers,  and  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  pin  one's  faith  to  any  individuals, 
therd  if  not   these    officials   would    be  induced  to    shake   off  their 

Flethargy.      Admiral   Sir  Vesey  Hamilton   very  rightly  expressed  hin 

l-ccepticism  as  to  an  empire  with  a  history  like  China^s  sQCCumbing 
without  an  effort,  but  to  equip  it  for  a  great  effi>rt  with  a  powerful 
European  opponent,  a  systematic  plan  and  the  direction  of  qualified 

^officers  are  essential.  /Xhina  can  only  be  saved  by  the  possession  of 
an  army  recruited  in   the  central  provinces,     A  navy  is  a  aseleea 
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poesessioD,  for  Chinais  not  threntiaied  fiom the  aet|  and  when  Eoglaod 
and  Japan  are  obliged,  as  they  will  be,  to  take  the  Chinese  nnder  their 
protection,  she  will  be  perfectly  aafe  in  that  dmctian^  Bat  it  ia  to 
be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  loet  in  beginning,  and  that  no  official 
control  will  hamper,  the  measnree  neceesary  to  proride  the  needed 
military  organisation.  The  sitnation  calls  for  adventorers,  bat  the^ 
task  is  congenial,  for  ''  England  was  made  by  her  adventarera.**  A 
soldier  is  wanted  on  the  Tangtsekiang  to  do  what  Gordon  did  in  that 
r^on  in  1863-5,  and  what  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  hss  done  mor» 
recently  in  the  Sondan. 

The  part  that  Japan  has  to  play  in  the  Far  East  is  as  clearly  defined 
as  oar  own,  and  it  is  one  that  calls  finr  oar  sympathy  and  support. 
Russia  has  secored  in  Port  Arthar  and  Talienwan  the  ontlet  for  her 
Siberian  railway  in  an  ice-free  port.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Japax^ 
obtained  those  places  as  the  prize  of  war,  and  was  compelled  to  snr- 
render  them  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Far  East.  She  is  also  to 
lose  in  form  or  reality  Wei-hai-Wei,  held  as  a  gauge  for  the  indemnity^ 
and  in  this  manner  she  will  again  find  heraelf  ezdnded  from  tho 
mainland  of  Asia.  This  position  will  be  intolerable  to  the  high  spirib 
and  national  confidence  of  the  Japanese.  '  It  is  also  not  in  accordance 
with  onr  interests  that  the  Power  most  well  disposed  to  ns^  and  best 
able  to  co-operate  with  as  on  sea  and  on  land,  should  be  ousted  &om  tho 
continent  on  which  she  must  play  a  prominent  part  either  with  or 
against  us.  Fortunately  it  is  clear  what  she  ought  to  have  and  what 
will  satisfy  her.  The  kingdom  of  Corea  devolves  to  her  share  by 
right  of  her  past  sacrifices  and  successes.  Russia  will  resist,  but  sho 
will  be  too  wise  under  present  circumstances  to  seek  to  prevent  it  by 
other  than  diplomatic  means,  and  they  should  be  fatile  if  England  is 
sincere  in  her  support  of  Japan.  British  action  on  the  Yangtsekiangf, 
Japanese  in  Corea,  are  the  two  preliminary  moves  in  the  direction  of 
saving  China.  They  can  be  achieved  with  tiie  co-operation  of  the  ma8» 
of  the  Chinese  people,  and  success,  far  from  adding  to  the  responsi* 
bilities  of  the  British  Government,  will  tend  to  diminish  them,  by 
enabling  the  Chinese  to  fight  their  own  battles  and  preserve  their 
independence.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  policy  of  inaction 
will  suffice  for  the  occasion.  China  has  immense  latent  resources  and 
the  material  for  a  fine  army,  bat  she  has  neither  initiative  nor  system,, 
and  her  existing  administration  at  Pekin  is  irreclaimable.  It  rests  in 
the  hands  of  Englishmen  whether  China  is  to  be  saved,  or  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  under  the  thrall  of  those  who  will  know  how  to  turn  her  pon* 
derous  strength  to  the  Bubjngation  of  the  civilised  world. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulgeb^ 


RUSSIA  AND  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 
LONG   SPOON. 


'The  expected  happened,  and  Hussia  did  go 
down  to  Port  Arthur  and  to  Talienwan.  As  to 
the  waj  to  ^hich  U'jssk  secured  that  occupa- 
tion, as  to  thercprcbentations  which  were  made 
and  repudiated  a^  soon  aa  they  were  madei  as  to 
the  promiBea  which  were  given  and  broken  a 
fortnight  afterwards^  I  had  better  p.rhapK  say 
nothing,  except  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  a  very  wise  proverb,  'Who  Bups  with  the 
devil  must  have  a  long  ftpooo/  '" 

—Mil  CiiAMBKiiLAiN  at  Birmxngbam^ 
Afou  13.  i^OS. 


WHAT  is  th©  truth  abaut  Russia  and  Port  Arthur?     The  popular 
impression  which  has  been  diligently  created  by  Ministers  for 
their  own  obrions  ends  is  that  Rassia  has  given  the  world  a  crowning 
demonstration  of  the  duplicity  and  trickiness  of  her  diplomats,  and 
that  henceforth  there  can  be  no  relations  between  the  two  Empires 
save  those  which  exist  between  the  swindler  and  his  victim,      *^  Never 
•no  more ! "  sajs  Mr,  Punrh,  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Tenniers  clever  but 
-tnischievons  cartoon,    which   sums    up   in    a   nutshell  the    prevalent 
ftmpression  purposely  produced    by    Ministers    to  screen   themselves, 
[The  British  Lion  habited  as  a  rwlway  pDrter  endeavours  to  wheel  a 
^bale  labelled  British  goods  past  a  ticket  office  inscribed  '' Talienwan 
Free  Port/^  where  sits  the  Russian  Bear  as  ticket  collector : 

British  Ltos  :  W^hat  ?    Not  come  in  here  ?    Why  you  gave  me  your  word  I 
Rr ASIAN  Beaji  :  My  friend  I     lioto  you  mUonderstand  nie  I 
BaiTiBU  Liox :  Do  1 7    AU  right     Never  no  more  1 

*'  Never  no  more  !  '*  is  the  cry  raised  in  the  press  and  echoed  in 
Pdrliament.  **  Russia  has  tricked  us.  We  will  never  trust  her  again." 
So  goes  the  popular  legend,  which  Mr,  Chamberlain,  in  his  usual 
bhmt,  brutal  fashion,  serves  up  to  his  constituents  in  the  passage 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which  he,  a  Minister  of  the 
^*(^ueen»  publicly  gives  Russia  the  lie,  and  calls  her  a  devil  with  whom 
we  can  only  sup  with  the  proverbial  long  spoon.     The  phraseology  of 
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the  New  Diplomacy  with  the  Brumma^n  trade  mark,  it  moat  be 
admitted,  bears  an  astoaishing  resemblance  to  the  vernacular  of  the 
gutter  ;  but  let  that  pass.  What  we  have  to  examine  ia  the  jnBiioe 
of  his  accusation. 

The  facts  of  the  caae  lie  in  comparatively  small  com  pass.  The 
evidence  cannot  be  disputed — at  least  by  Ministers — for  it  is  their  own- 
They  have  carefully  edited  the  despatches,  suppressiug  as  is  usual  in 
such  publications  whatever  it  would  be  iuconvenient  to  publish,  and 
taking  very  good  care  that  the  case  was  presented  as  favourably  to 
themselves  as  possible.  I  make  no  complaint  about  that,  All  Govern* 
ments  do  it.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  publication  of  official 
reports  of  secret  negotiations  can  only  be  permitted  subject  to  large 
reserved  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  the  shape  of  editing, 
mutilating,  and  suppressing.  Even  in  the  United  States^  where 
iecret  diplomacy  ia  held  in  abhorrence,  the  official  papers  relating  to 
the  proposed  intervention  in  Cuba  in  187G  were  suppressed  until  1897, 
the  Administration  deliberately  deceiving  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  by  a  sophistical  distinction  between  written  and  oral  communica* 
tions  not  unworthy  to  take  its  place  beside  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fine- 
drawn difference  between  the  Raid,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
the  preparations  for  supporting  an  insurrection  at  Johannesburg  to 
which  he  was  a  party.  The  most  flagrant  case  on  record  of  the 
extent  to  which  official  papers  may  sometimes  be  tampered  with  was  the 
well-known  '*  Bokhara  Burnes  '*  case,  in  which  Lord  Palmer&ton  defended 
the  India  Office  for  having  deliberately  mutilated  State  papers,  to  the 
detriment  of  a  loyal  representative  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  get  them- 
selves  out  of  a  scrape,  and  bolster  up  their  foolish  and  criminal  policy  in 
Afghanistan.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  anything  for  a  moment 
comparable  to  the  suppression  of  the  Hawkesley  correspondence  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1897,  or  the  mutilation  of  the  Burnes  despatches 
in  183S,  has  taken  place  in  the  compilation  of  the  China  papers.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  not  got  all  the  correspondence^ 
but  only  a  carefully  edited  selection,  purposely  put  together  to  put  the 
best  face  upon  the  Ministerial  policy. 

Further,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have,  in  most  cases,  not 
the  actual  text  of  what  Bussian  Ministers  said,  but  only  the  report  in 
English  of  the  substance  of  what  our  representatives  understood  that 
they  said  in  French,  Of  course  no  one  for  a  moment  would  suggest 
that  Ministers  or  Ambassadors  misrepresented,  or  in  any  way  gave  a 
dishonest  version  of  what  was  said  to  them.  But  these  very  papera 
prove  how  very  easy  it  is  for  Ministers  to  mistake  or  overstate  or 
colour  the  declarations  made  to  them  by  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Lord  Salisbury  opened  the  Session  by  declaring  that  he  had  received 
written  assurances  from  the  Russian  Government  that  Talienwau  was 
to  be  a  iVee  port.     So  far  from  this  being  an  accurate  transcript  of 
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what  the  Rasaian  Ambassador  had  stated^  Lord  Salisbury  was  com^ 
pelled  to  admit  that  he  was  wrong  in  both  particulars.  There  had 
been  no  written  assurances,  and  the  promise  about  Talienwan  was  not 
that  it  should  be  a  free  port,  but  an  open  port. 

"  The  word  used  by  your  Excellency  was^  1  understand^  *ouvert,'  am)  it 
would  have  l:>eeu  better  if  I  hud  stiid  *an  open  poii;  *  instead  of  using  the 
word  *  free/  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  equivalent  (I),  but  which  is,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  ambiguous/' — China  Correspondence :  Lord  Salisbury 
to  M.  de  Staal,  February  15,  1898,  p,  40, 

But  we  have  not  to  deal  so  much  with  Lord  Salisbury,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  no  blazing  indiscretion  in  his  references  to  the  action 
of  Russia.  He  has  left  that  role  to  Mr*  Chamberlain,  It  is  Mr* 
Chamberlain  who  has  accused  Russia  of  breaking  her  word^  of  repa- 
diating  her  assurances,  of  being  the  devil  whose  guests  need  long^ 
spoons.  But  no  one  in  all  the  world  knows  so  well  as  Mr.  Chamberlainr 
how  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  statements  made  by  a  Minister,  to  over- 
state their  purport,  aud  to  misrepresent  their  meaning  in  perfect  good* 
faith.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
explanations  before  the  South  Africa  Committee  of  such  of  the  sup- 
pressed telegrams  as  were  permitted  to  come  out.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
posed  as  a  misrepresented  man.  Dr,  Harris  misunderstood  him ; 
Mr.  Maguire  misrepresented  him  ;  Miss  Flora  Shaw  exaggerated  j 
everybody,  in  short,  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Colonial  Office 
fell  into  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  construing  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  as  something  much  more  serious  than  what  he  meant.  Yet  all 
thebevy  of  misrepresenting  emissaries  who  kept  cabling  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  the  Colonial  Office  wauted  him  to  hurry  up,  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  insisted  on  the  British  flag,  &c,  &c,,  were  persons  who  were 
talking  in  their  mother  tongae  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr,  Fairfield,  and 
the  rest.  Might  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  reflect  for  a  moment  whether  it 
would  not  be  both  charitable  and  diplomatic  to  interpret  Sir  N» 
O'Conor's  telegrams  about  Count  MouraviefiTs  assurances  with  the  same 
liberality  he  insisted  should  be  applied  to  the  cablegrams  of  Mt. 
Khodes's  envoys  about  their  interviews  with  him  ? 

All  this,  however,  by  the  way.  In  order  to  vindicate  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  whole  of  its  dealinga 
with  us  about  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  I  do  not  need  to  resort  to- 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  possible  the  Russian  Ministers  have- 
been  misreported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  think  that  a  more  exact 
rendering  of  their  words  would  have  obviated  some  misunderstandings 
and  prevented  some  misconception.  But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the^ 
British  versions  of  Russian  assDrances  were  as  exact,  let  us  say,  as 
Mr  Rhodes  believed  the  reports  of  his  friends  to  be  when  they 
assured  him  that  the  Colonial  Office  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  wire  kept 
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posted  couceraing  his  conspiracy  in  Soatli  Africa,  and  let  ns  try  the 
question  raised  by  Mr*  Chamberlain  on  the  asanmption  that  the 
oflScial  papers  are  absolutely  correct  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  sayiDg  that,  on  the  papers  as  they  stand,  with  one  solitary  and 
ndicnlous  exception,  Russia's  vindication  is  complete. 

The  question,  be  it  observed,  that  is  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  ia 
not  whether  Russia  was  right  or  wrong  in  desiring  to  obtain  posaee- 
fiion  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  or  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong 
in  deciding  to  regard  Northern  China  as  her  exolasive  sphere  of 
influence.  The  question  is  whether,  in  order  to  attain  her  ends,  Roesia 
deceived  ns,  tricked  ua^  broke  her  word,  repudiated  any  assiarancee,  or 
in  any  way  justified  ns  in  aocuaing  her  of  acting  with  bad  faith.  And 
on  that  question  so  stated  I  feel  conGdent  that  no  candid,  impartial 
judge  can  read  through  these  papers  without  coming  to  the  conclofiion 
that  the  conduct  of  Russia  throughout  has  been  characterised  by  an 
almost  inconceivable  candour,  and  a  positive  mania  for  throating  the 
butt  end  of  her  policy  in  first.  If  that  seems  a  strong  statement,  it 
can  be  proved  up  to  the  very  hilt.  So  now  let  ns  to  our  task.  To 
the  liw  and  the  testimony  ! 


L  The  Ritssiaj^  SrHBaE  of  Influence, 

The  object  of  Russian  policy,  one  of  the  means  of  attaining  which 
was  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  is  admittedly  the 
establishment  of  an  exclusive  influence  over  Northern  China,  It  may 
be  very  wrong  in  Kussia  to  desire  to  establish  such  an  influence,  bnt, 
light  or  wrong,  she  is  shown  in  the  China  correspondence  to  have 
last  no  opportunity  of  flaunting  her  determination  in  the  face  of  our 
Government.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Chamberlains  speech  and  the 
frothy  nonsense  that  foams  in  the  Jingo  papers,  Russia  masked  her 
purpose  by  misleading  assurances,  and  only  showed  her  hand  at  the 
last  moment,  after  a  series  of  glozing  statements  intended  to  throw  us 
off  our  guard.      The  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 

As  far  back  as  last  October,  the  Russian  Charge  d*A8aires  at  Pekin 
jlemanded  the  dismiaaal  of  Mr.  Kinder,  chief  constructor  of  the  North 
China  Extension  Railway,  expressly  because  it  was  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  exclude  all  but  Russian  influence  from 
Northern  China,  The  following  is  our  Ambassador's  report  of  the 
declaration  made  to  him  by  M.  Pavloff : 

*'  M.  PavloflT  said  that  he  had  no  personal  feelings  against  Mr,  Kindei  , 
indeed,  thought  him  an  exceedingly  capable  man,  Tlio  reasons  for  the 
somewhat  strong  repreeerotations  which  he  bad  made  to  the  Taung-li  Yamdn 
ag/iinst  Mr.  Kiiider's  employment  on  the  Northern  Extension  line  were  as 
follows ; 

•*  Some  months  ago,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Li  Hung  Chang  from  his 
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mimou  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Uhme^  Govornment  had  inforined  tbo 
RussinQ  31iaister  that  they  had  do  intention  of  contmuiDg  the  Northern 
Hne»  but  if  at  auy  time  I  hey  did  continue  it»  owing  to  the  pftrticularly 
friendly  relations  exinting  between  the  lliiasian  and  Chinese  Governraenta, 
they  wouhl  m  the  firhl  instance  liddress  themselves  to  Russian  engineers  and 
enifiloy,  if  necessary,  Russian  capital.  It  wan  therefore  with  considerable 
surprise  and  bome  alarm  that  he  had  henrd  that  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  line  was  to  be  actively  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  English  engineer  with  English  capital ;  it  was  this  Irreach  0/ faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  had  made  him  make  his  representa- 
tiona  to  the  Tiun^-li  Yam^n  stronger  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done; 
he  had  told  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  that  it  would  he  more  correct  to  entrust 
niilway  lines  which  approached  the  Rusj^ian  frontier  to  Ru^ssian  engineers, 
and  added  that  he  would  consider  it  improper  to  entrust  any  lines  which 
approached  the  Burmese  fixjntier  to  llussians. 

**  M.  Pavlotf  said  that  there  was  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Kinder 
tjecause  he  was  an  Englishman,  bnt  because  he  was  not  a  Russian  :  for  Ft^ 
jiiiut  tell  fne  frankhj  that  thn  R^isstan  Gorcnimerid  inteiuM  that  the  />rtu'4fjc«r 
of  ChiTta  hord^ifuj  on  tfie  IxumanfrmUier  ftiuH  not  come  under  the  injtnence^ 
of  any  nation  except  RaMiu, 

^*  M.  PavIotT  said  that  it  was  not  his  desire  or  that  of  his  Government 
that  Mr.  Kinder  should  he  retired;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  glad  to 
Boe  him  promoted,  but  to  some  other  line.  However^  he  hoped  that  some 
arrangement  might  Ije  arrived  at  which  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  he  had 
suggested  to  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  line  might  be  commenced  i.t 
the  northern  end,  under  the  superintendence  of  Russian  engineers,  and  mett 
fioroewhere  midway." — Chtjtu  Carre»pojidenc6y^o.  1, 1898  :  Sir  C.  MacDcnald 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  October  19,  1807.  p.  5. 

The  italics  are  mine.  This  is  a  declaration  of  policy  sufficiently  clear^ 
precise,  and  decisive  to  satisfy  any  one.  There  is  about  it  a  certain 
John  Bull  like  dogged nees  and  defiance  which  even  Mr.  Chamber > 
lain  should  appreciate.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  miBnnder- 
standing  between  Pekin  and  St  Petersburg  as  tu  the  precbe  applicatioa 
of  the  pDlicy  of  exclasion,  which  was  cleared  up  by  an  interview 
between  Mr,  W.  E.  Goechen  and  M.  Easily  (ib.  December  28.  1897, 
p.  13),  Ultimately  the  Russian  Government  instructed  M.  Pavloff 
to  abandon  his  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr,  Kinder,  who  accord- 
ingly still  remaina  in  charge  of  the  line  he  has  constructed  {lb* 
March  20,  1808,  p.  40).  But  there  has  been  no  withdrawal  of  the 
declaration  as  to  the  avowed  object  of  Eus&ia*s  policy.  Lord  Salisbury 
never  protested  against  it,  and  the  Rnasiaoa  soon  took  an  opportunity 
of  assertiDg  it  as  emphatically  at  London  as  they  had  done  at  Pekin, 


II,   The  Ice-free  Port, 

Sir  C.  MacOonald,  however,  appears  to  have  decided  to  brin^ 
matters  to  a  head.  He  had  M.  Pavloff*3  frank  declaration  before 
him,  and  by  way  of  challenging  Rnsbia  to  a  trial  of  strength,  he 
proposed^and  Lord  Salisbury  lightly  accepted  the  proposal — tbat^  aa 
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one  of  the  conditioiis  of  the  proposed  loan,  Talienwaii  ahoold  be  made 
a  treaty  port  (ih.  December  30,  1897,  p.  11).  There  is  no  attempli  at 
concealment  on  the  part  of  our  Ambaasador  as  to  why  he  made  this 
proposal.  "  Talienwan  was  iJu  only  port  giving  free  acc€$s  to  north 
during  v:inUr^  and  he  pointed  ont  to  the  Chinese  Government  that 
by  making  it  a  treaty  port  they  would  *' protect  it  against  annexation** 
{ih.  January  16,  1898,  p.  18).  In  other  words.  Sir  C.  IfacDonald 
proposed  to  deprive  the  Rossians  of  the  only  port  which  would  anaUe 
Russia  to  obtain  that  commercial  outlet  to  an  ice-free  sea  to  which 
JMr.  Balfour  had  invited  them  in  February  1896.  The  Bussiaiis 
tegarded  this  as  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  which  they  bitterly  resented. 
Who  can  wonder  at  it?  Look  at  the  facte.  In  February  1896 
Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  Bristol,  said  : 

"  I  for  my  part  frankly,  state  that,  so  far  from  r^arding  with  fear  and 
jealousy  a  oonmiercial  outlet  for  Russia  in  the  Pacific,  I  should  look  upon 
such  a  result  as  a  distinct  advance  in  that  far  distant  region;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  not  only  would  Russia  gain  by  it  and  the  worid  generally, 
but  that  British  oommeroe  and  enterprise  would  also  be  gainers." 

Mr.  Balfour  himself,  speaking  on  January  10,  1898,  to  his  ccm* 
"Stituents,  in  apparently  blissful  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  Sir  GL 
MacDonald*s  proposal  about  Talienwan,  repeated  and  confirmed  his 
invitation  to  Russia  to  take  an  ice-free  Chinese  port. 

^'  I  said  tliat  I  regarded  without  fear  or  dislike  the  idea  of  a  Russian 
outlet  of  commerce  below  the  line  of  winter  and  ice.  I  adhere  to  that 
statement." 

Now  there  is  no  other  port  but  Talienwan  that  is  ice-firee  in 
Northern  Cbioa.  The  Russians  therefore,  who  had  regarded  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  as  having  virtually  invited  them  to  make  Talienwan 
in  ilr.  Balfour's  own  phrase  *'  a  commercial  outlet  for  Russia,"  or  ''a 
fiussian  outlet  of  commerce,"  naturally  saw  in  Sir  C.  MacDonald's 
propoeal  an  attempt  to  filch  their  promised  outlet  by  converting  it 
into  a  treaty  port.  It  may  be  argued  that  if  it  had  been  made  a 
iareaty  port,  Russia  could  still  have  used  it.  But  it  would  not  have 
Jbeen  ''  a  Russian  outlet,"  and  it  is  evident  from  the  despatches  that 
the  Russian  Government  regarded  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  having 
-virtually  made  Talienwan  over  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  world  in 
general  and  of  British  commerce  and  enterprise  in  particular. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government/'  said  M.  Mouravieff,  "  having  in  public 
speech  recognised  the  right  of  Russia  to  have  an  open  port,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  Russian  Government  would  approve  of  the  demand  " 
(ih.  January  26,  1898,  p.  29). 

When  Mr.  Balfour  said  ''  a  Russian  outlet,"  and  publicly  affirmed  the. 
right  of  Russia  "  to  have  an  open  port,"  who  can  blame  the  Russians 
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for  thinking  that  he  meant  that  they  should  have  a  port,  if  not  of 
their  very  own,  in  these  waters,  then  at  least  one  under  their  own 
control ;  and  aa  Talienwan  was  the  only  ice-free  port,  it  followed  that 
he  meant  them  to  have  and  to  hold  Talienwan,  the  very  place  of  all 
others  which  Mr*  Balfour^a  representative  was  pressing  the  Yam^n  to 
make  a  treaty  port  expressly  to  fnistrate  Russia  s  ''  ulterior  designs 
en  the  place '' ! 

Russia's  designs  were  in  no  sense  "ulterior"  in  the  sense  of  being 
concealed.  They  were  at  once  frankly  brought  to  the  front  at  Pekin, 
at  Petersburg,  and  at  London. 

At  Pekin  the  Yam6n  said  the  Russian  Charge  d'Affaires  had  pro- 
tested, under  instructions  from  his  Government,  against  the  opening 
in  the  strongest  manner,  and  had  warned  them  that  they  would  incur 
the  hostility  of  Russia  by  doing  so  {ib.  January  16,  1898,  p,  18). 

In  London,  &L  de  Stasl  • 

•*  urged  very  strongly  that  if  we  insisted  on  making  Talienwan  an  open  port 
we  ^ould  be  encroaching  on  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  and  denying 
her  in  future  that  right  to  the  use  of  Port  Arthur  to  which  the  progress  of 
events  had  given  her  a  claim  "  {ib.  January  rj,  l^^y8,  p.  22). 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  N.  O'Conor  reports : 

**  Count  Mouravieff  next  spoke  to  me  of  a  rumour  that  had  reached  him 
to  the  effect  that  the  opening  of  Talienwan  as  a  treaty  port  was  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  loan.  This,  he  said,  he  could  not  regard  as  a 
friendly  action,  if  i^were  true**  {ib.  January  19,  1898,  p,  23). 

Again  on  January  26  Count  Moaravieff  repeated  his  objection,  on 
the  ground  that  llussia's  right  to  an  ice-free  port  having  been  publicly 
recognised  by  her  Majesty's  Govemmentj  Kussia  could  not  be  expected 
to  agree  to  the  demand  for  the  conversion  of  the  only  ice* free  port 
into  a  treaty  port  {ih,  January  20,  1898,  p.  29). 

Sorely  this  was  plain  enough.  Instead  of  masking  designs  and 
deluding  credalous  Ministers  by  honied  words,  the  Eossiana  went  even 
60  far  in  their  ostentatious  candour  as  to  avow  their  intention  to  act 
in  excess  of  their  treaty  rights.  Ttiis  was  a  sheer  blunder  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Staal,  but  a  blunder  which  is  in  itself  the  strongest 
possible  proof  that  the  Russians,  so  far  from  attempting  to  coiiceal 
their  policy,  paraded  it  in  an  even  worse  light  than  the  facts  justified. 

Lord  Salifibary,  reporting  his  conversation  with  M-  de  Staal,  writes : 

**  1  asked  his  Exoellency  what  po«.sible  objection  he  could  have  to  making 
Talienwan  a  free  port  if  Hussia  had  no  designs  on  that  territory.  He 
replied  that,  without  any  such  designs,  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
Kussia  might  claim  a  commercial  debonche  upon  the  open  sea,  and  that  in 
order  to  enjoy  that  ad\*antage  fully  she  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  China  lu^  she  could  obtain  with  respect  to  the  oommercial 
regime  which  was  to  prevail  there. 

"  I  replied  that  the  mostfavoured-nation  clause  forbade  China  to  give 
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Here,  agal::.  tcr?r«  was  &  rraok  warniag,  a  Jacg^er-sijfaal  of  ixnziis- 
takable  agnincance.  Be:  Icru  SdlUcL:ry  wcald  ace  hie<d,  and  the- 
(}Qfenimeiit  went  clsnueris^  en. 

If  eren  at  the  elevec!:ii  hoar  th^w  ha  J  been  :ha:  '  rr^nk  diicloeiire 
of  inteations,''  it  u  probable  thaS  iVrc  Arthur  wcold  set  to-day  be  a 
fliiijf«t  stronghold,  and  nothing  wccld  have  been  heard  abcat  the 
leave  of  Wei-hai-Wei.  For  Rasjsia,  al:hcc|^  tcsichy  and  aospicions. 
^±  wittoofc  caii86»  at  the  atsitude  of  oar  Aznbass^^ador  at  Pekin«  waa 
mm^  m>  jMnarj  25  sincerely  an:!LLca;«  :cr  an  rinderstaziding  [witk 
Sr  7»  Laec^Uea  reimrta  from  Berlin : 
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'*  Herr  von  Bulow  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  heaid  with  much  pleasure 
from  the  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  avoid  any  comphVation  with  England  in  regai'd  to 
China,  and  were  even  disposed  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  her  ** 
{ib.  January  28,  1898,  p.  32). 

How  was  this  overtare  received  ?  Alas,  by  a  growl  that  Has&ia  was 
oppoBiDg  the  opening  of  Talienwan  as  a  treaty  port !  Could  infatna- 
tion  farther  go? 

The  day  before  Uerr  von  Biilow  was  giving  this  friendly  hint  to  tbe^ 
Britiah  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Staal  was  conveying  a  similar 
oommunicatLon  direct  ^o  Lord  SaUsbury*     M.  de  Staal  said 

**he  had  received  a  message  from  Count  Mouravieff  exprefising  great 
surprise  at  the  agitation  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  Englantl,  both  in  the 
prees  and  in  official  circles,  on  the  subject  of  ret^ent  events  in  China,  where 
English  and  Russian  interests  cannot  be  seriously  antagonistic. 

**  Count  Mouravieff  observed  that  various  English^ statesmen  of  position 
had  recognised  aw  perfectly  natural  that  Russia  shouM  wish  to  have  an 
outlet  for  her  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacitic, 

"  Any  such  port  would  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  Uke 
other  points  on  the  Chinese  mainland*  It  would  be  open  to  the  commerce 
of  all  the  world,  and  England,  whose  trade  interests  were  so  important  in 
those  regions,  would  share  in  the  advantage"  (Hk  February  2,  1898^ 
p.  32). 

Lord  Salisbury  replied  once  more  affirming  that  the  Governmemt 
did  not  object  to  RuEBia  having  an  ice-free  port — which,  be  it 
remembered,  according  to  Sir  C.  MacUonald  (see  p,  16),  conld  only 
be  Talienwan— and  contented  himself  by  stipulating  that  when  it 
passed  into  the  control  of  Russia,  there  shoQid  be  no  increase  of 
duties  or  imposition  of  differential  tariff  (ib,  l^'ebruary  2,  1^*JS,  p.  33)* 
To  this  M.  de  Staal  raised  no  objection,  and  Russia  in  subsequently 
taking  over  Talienwan  loyally  undertook  at  the  same  time  to  conform 
to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  existing  treaties.  Where  is  the 
bad  faith  here?  On  England ^s  part  it  is  conspicuous  enough,  but  on 
J^ussia*9  / 

m.  The  Ships  at  Port  Arthur. 

We  now  oome  to  the  qne&tion  of  Port  Arthur,  about  which  the^ 
imbecility  and  inconsistency  of  most  of  the  criticisms  in  press  and 
platform  are  most  glaringly  displayed.  Port  Arthur  is  to  Talienwan 
what  PortEmonth  and  the  Spithead  forts  are  to  Southampton,  Port 
Arthur  has  never  been  a  treaty  port,  and,  according  to  Ministers,  it 
can  never  by  any  possibility  be  made  into  a  commercial  port. 

Port  Arthur  covers  and  commands  Talienwan  just  as  oor  great 
naval  and  military  arsenal  at  Portsmouth  covers  and  commands  the 
great  commercial  cnlrepdt  of  Southampton.  The  Kussians  are  building 
a  trans-continental  railway  through  Siberia  at  a  cost  of  £50,000,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  beneficent  pieces  of  engineering 
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•Ji,;r  ifa«/ 1  *,ut  A»/i*4u^vi'/r  kl  ht.  I'tfAnh^T^  r^-j/orte  that  the  entmioe 
I  SU*  Wn^h'h  [iuu\t»^SH  yiwk.  ttr'/unM  ih  K'jfisla  as  so  imrriendly  as  to 
v»s  u\\'n,\.  mii.nuii-,  t,f  Ytixt  fii\h  (irt^i  iiritairj  ^^l.  Jamiary  19,  1898, 
J'  '•*'/  '••  ■•*  'i'ly  M.  tU:  :\iuti\  ctxlM  a*  th«;  Koreign  OflSce  to  read  a 
l'l'|/fiiifi  ^'/r/i  l-lf  IVfiris-l/urj/,  fih'jittf/;  that  tLo  ImmortallU  and  the 
Inilltni,  111..]  fj<,yir  i.Miviil  ttt  I'orl  Art.hiir.  TLe  telegram  went  on  to 
I'll/  IIhi(  "III*  Hijfhjdfi  Hovi'm  in  I'll  t  fittuched  great  importance  to  the 
♦HMliii*  »»"»»•'  *t\  I  III-  iiMmr  Cricfi'lly  roIatioiiH  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
|''m»  I'lii'l,  '•»iil  limy  iifj|>fMl  that  w<)  Khoiild  bliow  oar  desire  to  avoid 
nny  hliniim  Im  lliilr  nphiTn  (if  influenco  in  China"  {ih.  January  26, 
I  HUM,  |i  y*),  llnri\  liKiiiii,  thiM-f)  in  the  most  uncompromising  asser- 
llii»  HhIi^'  '^f  IliUMia  to  rognrd  I'ort  Arthur  as  well  within  their 
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sphere  af  inflaence.  They  may  have  been  right,  they  may  have  been 
wrong ;  but  they  certainly  showed  no  desire  to  deceive  as  as  to  their 
determination.  In  this  also  their  bark  was  worse  than  their  bite,  for 
when  their  flag  was  hoisted  over  Port  Arthur  they  at  once  proclaimed 
their  intention  to  welcome  thither  the  warships  of  all  nations  {ih,  p.  65), 
On  both  the  crucial  points — the  msintenance  of  the  existing  tariff  at 
Talienwan  and  the  admission  of  warships  to  Port  Arthur — the  Russians 
were  distinctly  better  than  their  word.  They  seemed  at  first  bent 
upon  making  us  believe  they  wonld  set  treaties  at  defiance ;  they  have 
ended  by  strictly  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

It  does  not  exactly  appear  from  the  correspondence  what  it  was 
that  sent  the  Eossian  Government  wild  with  alarm  lest  the  English 
should  snap  np  Port  Arthur  under  their  very  nose.  Lord  Salisbury 
told  the  House  of  Lords  aa  late  as  May  17  that,  *'  I  doubt  very  much 
whether,  at  all  events  as  an  early  and  immediate  measure,  the  occu- 
pation of  Port  Arthur  was  resolved  upon  iu  the  councils  of  Russia." 
That  is  true,  and  the  reason  why  they  hurried  it  on  was  from  a 
dread  lest  we  should  forestall  them.  At  first  they  only  suspected  it, 
and  evidently  thought  that  we  might  be  indaced  not  to  seize  it  if 
they  assured  us  (what  at  the  time  was  true  enough)  that  the  Russian 
ships  had  been  ordered  there  without  reference  to  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  occupation  of  Kiao  Chao»  They  had  only  gone  into 
winter  quarters  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  their 
anchoring  there  made  no  change  whatever  in  the  situation  (Hk 
December  26,  1897,  p.  V5).  That  was  probably  quite  true  at  the 
time.  For  when  the  Russian  ships  were  ordered  to  winter  at  Port 
Arthur  nothing  had  been  heard  about  Sir  Claude  MacDonald^s  fatal 
folly  in  attemptiag  to  filch  Talienwan  from  Kussia.  Four  days 
later  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  played  his  mischievous  hand.  The  pro- 
posal about  Talienwan  threw  Russia  at  once  upon  the  defensive,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  British  warships  in  Port  Arthur  intensified 
the  suspicion  with  which  Russia  regarded  our  policy. 


l\^  The  Occupation  of  Port  Arthur. 

Great  is  the  Empire  of  Russia,  greater  is  the  Empire  of  Britain, 
but  greatest  of  all  is  the  Empire  of  Suspicion.  When  once  nations 
give  themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of  Suspicion,  they  are  capable  of 
believing  any  absurdity.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  RDssians  or 
British  were  last  January  more  greedily  gullible,  or  which  was  more 
free  from  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  The  Russians,  it  must 
be  admitted,  had  solid  grounds  for  their  suspicions.  Lord  .Salisbury 
was  the  man  who  twenty  years  before  had  filched  Cyprus  from  the 
I  Porte  at  the  very  moment  he  was  compelling  Russia  to  submit  her 
l^reaty  to  the  revision  of  Europe  on  the  ground  that  no  isolated  agree- 
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ments  with  Turkey  were  in  accord  with  international  law.  Tfaej 
apparently  reasoned  that  the  man  who  seized  Cyprns  was  quite 
capable  of  *' jumping  *'  Port  Arthur.  Lord  Salisbury's  maladroit 
misquotation  of  M.  de  Staal's  assurances  seems  to  have  deepened  tho 
distrust.  And  the  wild  and  whirling  words  of  the  Jingo  press 
intensified  the  alarm  that  England  was  about  to  put  forth  the  right 
arm  of  her  strength  and  seize  Port  Arthur.  Russian  gossip  has  it 
that  a  private  confidential  warning  reached  the  Tsar  from  the  Elaiser 
that  unless  they  were  forestalled  the  English  had  resolved  upon 
seizing  Port  Arthur.  Whether  this  be  so  or  no  I  cannot  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  possibly  from  the  mere 
madness  of  preternatural  suspicion,  the  young  Tsar  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  an  English  descent  on  Port  Arthur  was  imminent. 
The  notion  that  our  Government  was  on  the  pounce,  ready  to  seiae 
the  strongest  point  of  vantage,  was  by  no  means  confin^  to  the 
Bussians.  The  Chinese  Government  as  early  as  February  25  (16. 
February  25,  1898,  p.  41)  is  reported  to  be  meditating  the  lease  of 
Wei-hai-Wei  to  the  British  Government — for  obvious  reasons* 
Nothing  would  suit  the  Chinese  better  than  to  emulate  the  Turks  and 
preserve  their  own  independence  by  setting  their  most  powerful  rivala 
by  the  ears. 

Not  until  a  week  after  the  Chinese  tentative  offer  of  Wei-hai« 
Wei,  nearly  three  months  after  the  Bussian  fleet  anchored  in  Port 
Arthur,  and  two  days  after  the  signature  of  the  German  lease  of  Kiao 
Chao,  the  Bussian  Government,  finding  its  hand  forced  by  events 
and  being  driven  onward  by  the  dread  of  a  British  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur,  formulated  on  March  7  their  demand  for  the  lease  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  {ih.  March  7,  1898,  p.  42).  The  avowed 
reason  why  they  made  this  demand  was  because  they  feared  an  attack 
by  England  and  Japan  upon  Manchuria  {ib.  p.  43). 

The  cession  was  demanded  to  *'  assist  in  protecting  Manchuria  from 
other  Powers."  The  Chinese  Ministers  earnestly  begged  Lord  Salis* 
bury  to  assist  them  by  giving  an  assurance  to  the  Bussian  Government 
that "  they  had  no  designs  on  Manchuria  "  {Ih.  March  9,  1898,  p.  43). 

Four  days  later  Li  Hung  Chang  told  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  : 

*'  He  is  convinced  that  assurance  from  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
Bussian  Government  that  England  has  no  designs  on  Port  Arthur  or  Talien^ 
wan  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who  has,  he 
believes,  been  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  He  earnestly  begged  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  or  would  give  such  an 
assurance"  {ih.  March  13, 1898,  p.  46). 

Lord  Salisbury,  of  course,  gave  the  assurance,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Russia,  seeing  that  Japan  could  no  longer  be  reckoned  upon  to  provide 
winter  anchorage  for  her  ships,  and  that  Kiao  Chao,  where  she  had 
enjoyed  prior  rights  of  anchorage,  was  under  the  German  flag,  had 
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mnple  excuee  to  make  for  chaDging  her  mind  as  to  the  immediatd 
occupation  of  Port  Arthur  aod  Talienwan.  Accordiugly,  when  Sir 
N.  O'Conor  qneationed  him  on  the  subject,  our  Ambaasador  reports, 
Count  Mouravieff  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  ?ital  oecesfiity  to  Russia 
of  a  port  on  the  ice-free  coast  of  China.  The  uncertainty  attendiug 
the  development  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  other  reasons, 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Russian  Oovernment  to  seek  for  some 
place  where  it  would  be  possible  to  coal  and  repair  their  ships  in 
safety.  They  could  no  longer  count  upon  being  able  to  do  so  in 
Japanese  ports,  and  while  England,  Germany,  and  France  had  now 
naval  stations  open  all  the  year,  Ruasia  was  ice-bound  in  Vladivostock. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  demand 
a  cession  both  of  Talienwan  and  Port  Arthur  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  as  one  without  the  other  was  of  no  use  to  them 
{ik  March  8,  1898,  p.  ib).  IL  de  Staal,  on  March  24,  told  Mr. 
Balfour  that  Talienwan  was  the  point  offering  the  most  favourable 
conditions  as  an  outlet  for  Russian  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  and  that 
this  outlet  must  necessarily  be  protected.  Talienwan  was,  however, 
entirely  dominated  by  Port  Arthur,  and  Russia  could  not  leave  this 
stronghold  in  the  hands  of  another  Power  (tb.  pa0  4).  On  March  13, 
Count  Mouravieff  added  that  **  the  Russian  Government  considered  the 
Chinese  GoTernmeut  owed  them  this  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered  her  in  the  war  with  Japan,  and  these  services  must  be 
properly  requited^'  (ik  March  13,  1898,  p.  48). 

The  Russian  service  in  clearing  out  tho  Japanese,  whose  occupation 
L*^  Port  Arthur  was  *'a  constant  menace  to  the  capital  of  China/'  in 
Jer  that  t.hey  might  occupy  it  themselves,  somewhat  recalls  the 
latitude  duo  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  when  they 
compelled  him  to  sacrifice  Bosnia  to  Austria  and  Thessaly  to  Greece 
in  gratitade  for  the  partition  of  Bulgaria.  The  argument  is,  of 
course,  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  JspanesOj  like  the  Russians  in 
Turkey,  are  the  enemies ;  the  Russians  in  China,  like  the  Austriana  in 
Turkey,  are  the  allies  of  the  moribund  Power.  Port  Arthar  in 
Japanese  hands  was  a  menace  to  Pakin,  but  in  the  hands  of  Rassia 
becomes  her  shield  and  buckler  against  foreign  foes.  We  may  smile 
-at  this  dialectic  of  diplomacy,  but  it  is  at  least  true  that  Russia's 
menace  to  Pekin  lies,  not  in  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur,  but  in  her 
military  capacity  to  seize  tho  capital  from  the  land  side.  From  the 
Chinese  point  of  v^iew  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  does  not 
increase  the  Muscovite  purchase  upon  the  capital  one  whit.  Even 
Lord  Salisbury  admits  that  now^ — when  it  is  too  late. 

**  I  think  Rusfeia  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  taking  Port  Arthur.     I  do 

j[iot  think  it  haii  added  to  any  uiaterLal  extent,  certainly  not  since  we  have 

taken  Wei-hai-Woi,  to  her  influence  over  the  Court  of  China.     Her  influence 

.^  great,  and  must  be  grt^t,  because  of  ,  ,  .  her  4000   miles  of  Chinese 
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fnnliir.    It  ia  tha  neiglllKmrhood  of  BnsfiHi  to  thia  great  kail  line  wl 
givei  her  her  power  "  (ope^h  to  the  Primrose  League^  Mmj  4,  18M). 

The  Japioeee  also,  be  it  remembered^  would  have  held  it  solely 
maoAce  Pekin.     The  Bnsaians  hold  it  now  legitimatelj  to  protect 
tominnB  of  their  own  railway* 


V,  The  Co5cludikg  Harlequinade. 

At  thb  point  begiuB  the  maddest  comedy  of  errors,  the  mc 
fantastic  capering  of  inoonBiateDcy  that  e^er  was  seen  e^en  in  theatres^ 
aaored  to  opera  bonffe.  It  is  difiicalt  to  aoqnit  Sir  N.  O^Conor,  who  in 
this  matter  aeema  to  ha^e  acted  entirely  off  his  own  bat  {ih.  March  16, 
1898,  p.  51),  in  makbg  a  farce  of  diplomacy.  Ministers  hare  told 
na  emphatically  enough,  and  quite  truly,  that  Russia's  power  over  Pekin 
depends  npon  her  ability  to  invade  China  from  the  north.  The 
poBSession  of  Port  Arthur  does  not  appreciably  increase  her  power 
over  the  Chinese  Government.  That  is  one  assertion.  The  second  is 
that  Port  Arthur  is  utterly  valueless  as  a  commercial  port — ^that  it  is, 
in  fact,  just  like  Portsmouth  and  the  Spithead  forts.  Mr,  Balfour 
told  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  Port  Arthur  is  not  a  commei^ial  port.  Port  Ai-thur  is  scarcely  capable 
of  being  made  a  coraiiiorcial  port.  The  character  of  its  accommodation »  its 
geofjraphical  poBition,  its  relation  to  Talienwan,  all  forbid  the  idea  that^ 
inilier  now  or  at  any  future  time,  will  Port  Arthur  become  a  commercial 
cetitre  "  (Speocb,  House  of  Commons,  Apii!  6,  18U8)- 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  in  face  of  this  sweeping  statement  that 
the  luckless  Sir  N,  0' Conor  kept  dancing  attendance  npon  Count 
MuuravieS'  day  after  day  badgering  him  with  demands  that  Port 
Arthur  should  be  made  a  treaty  port  equally  with  Talienwan.  "What 
midsummer  madness,  stark  stariug  lunacy^  in  sorry  truth,  Imagiiii 
the  Spithead  forts  a  treaty  port !  Yet  will  it  be  believed  there  15^ 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  all  the  charges  brought  against  Russia 
of  repudiating  her  assurances,  but  this  fantastic  and  purely  imagiziary 
absurdity  about  making  a  treaty  port  of  a  place  which  Mr,  Balfot 
himself  tells  us  can  by  no  possibility  be  made  into  a  oommercial  port 

Poor  Sir  N.  0*Cunor  kept  dancing  first  on  one  leg  and  thei 
on  the  other.  When  the  Russians  humoured  him  by  holding  out 
hopes  they  would  make  Port  Arthur  a  treaty  port,  the  mode  of 
attack  was  instantly  changed.  Then  Port  Arthur  was  declared  to  be 
utterly  useless  as  a  oommercial  port.  Its  only  significance  was  ita 
menace  to  Pekin.  When  protests  failed  on  that  head  he  harked 
back  to  the  demand  that  Port  Arthur  should  be  made  a  trefi 
port,  until  at  last  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  C^unt  Monr 
vieff  definitely  ends  the  whole  business  by  deciding  that  the  Uai% 
^wtx  anU  must  be  upheld.     Port  Arthur  not  having  been  a  treatj 
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port,  oontinnea  to  be  purely  &  naval  and  military  stronghold.  Talien* 
wan,  however,  is  to  be  opened  as  a  treaty  port  with  the  regular  tariff-^ 
the  open  door  and  equality  of  opportanity.  It  13  really  trifling  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  poblic  to  df^ell  on  the  fatnoas  futility  of  spend* 
log  days  in  disoossing  whether  or  not  a  port  which  by  natnre  oaunot 
be  opened  to  trade  in  fact  shall  or  t^hall  not  be  open  to  trade  on 
paper.  Nevertheless,  as  some  imbeciles  appear  to  imagine  the  queS'- 
tion  of  importance  as  indicating  Haaaia's  bad  faith,  I  collect  here 
the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  mere  logomachy,  a  dis- 
puting about  words  without  any  substance  behind  it.  For  Port 
Arthnr  is  not  a  commercial  port»  and  can  no  more  be  opened  to  trade 
than  the  Spithead  forts.  If  only  it  had  been  properly  named  Ft/rt 
Arthur  none  of  this  misunderstanding  would  have  arisen , 

On  January  27  M,  de  Staal  called  npon  Lord  Salisbury  to  read 
him  a  telegram  from  Count  Mouravieff  to  the  effect  that  any  port 
which  Russia  might  acquire  "'  aa  an  outlet  for  her  commerce"  would 
be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  the  Great  Powers  (ih.  February  2,  1898, 
p.  82). 

On  March  13  Sir  N,  O'Conor  interpreted  this  assurance  as 
applybg  to  auy  port  leased  by  China  to  Russia.  But  the  Russian 
Minister  protested  at  once.  *'  His  Ercellency  said  that  this  applied 
only  to  Talienwan,  and  that  he  was  sure  I  would  admit  that  he 
had  never  given  me  any  assurances  that  Port  Arthur  would  also  be 
open  to  trade.  I  said  I  would  not  deny  this,  but  that  I  begged  to 
remind  him  that  when  the  question  was  first  mentioned  the  Russian 
Government  only  alluded  to  a  lease  of  a  port  as  an  outlet  for  Russian 
commerce.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  had  received  the  Emperor's 
orders  to  tell  me  that  Talienwan  would  be  open  to  foreign  trade,  but  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  had  told  him,  at  the  same  time«  that  Port  Arthur 
would  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  military  port.  He  could  not,  therefore^ 
take  upon  himself  to  promise  that  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
would  b»  open,  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  me  a  definite  answer 
on  Wednesday*'  {ih.  March  13.  1898,  p.  48). 

On  March  16  Sir  N,  O'Conor  reports  the  result :  "  Count  Mouravieff 
informed  me  last  night  that  he  had  seen  the  Emperor  in  the  morning, 
and  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  authorised  him  to  give  me  the 
assurance  that  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  would  be  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  like  other  Chinese  ports,  in  the  event  of  the  Russian 
Government  obtaining  a  lease  of  those  places  from  the  Chinese  60^ 
vemment/*  But  he  added  next  day  that,  as  the  Chinese  had  not 
formally  agreed  to  give  the  leaae  of  the  ports  in  question,  it  would  be 
a  want  of  courtesy  to  make  public  any  such  aasurancea  until  tbe  lease 
was  signed  (ib,  March  K;^  p.  51). 

On  March  28  the  Russian  Government  published  a  ciroular 
announcing  the  lease  of  Port  Arthor  and  Talienwan^  and  declaring 


A.jT-z,    .      TU   J.    /"  zicr  -gfTTTtf^    IiKXC  Zflccan^  -sf  Ui 
,:«    ».-:r..—     -rr    _ijTr=r   tulsl  "wk*  »r  ^rast    DOS    li  4e 

^^  :.r  iat  2rr=»i  rir.  3=r  i:-«  t»  rinnszE  vis  imipgarssae  £jr 

»  ri5»  if  :a2  -uooEUfr  SsGoag 

-:-r--.-i-    -  ■»-:=-=-   .zHra^:  ±  ^at^^  ^7*-^  taac  ?ir:  Arsknr  ii  aok 

-""I 2.'':  :-r  —  1*:^  i  TPaxr^  ?'^^^-  !-*-=■  -^  T::a*n   is  ''"y^  se  dsand 

:-*c«::l:    zz^   icrr^r^.^  nzT=z  if    77:-: a.      "^Tiac  5r   X.   ^Taaar  faftd 

iizis^J.  I-^izr  X:nrav-c£f   idjed  -r.^*  HLT^fmrg  3  tw  kizuL      He 

=L-r=r3  Vf.iT*  "n^  zegrr«r:rr=  -vtio.  .oisa  vas«  gmgiefiwL  AQ 
i-  lad  izTirt.  -T?  «ui  irig  X  «7  ia.  ^scLj  ^  Sfr  X.  O'Conor^a 
:  :-^<££:!ii.  £rs.  2i£  jis^Tufe-i  jc  Tgii^raiT  "fre  ^*  ii«^»tgT  z^sa  of  Chim 
\Zii  'Ji  r—zncc  :jrf  -^T-.q — a*  :r''»ne5 :  sejcnifLj  x  ipen.  Xftlsenwrnn  to 
r..-^Lr:  ^ratiis.  I'^-za  wr^wi  x  =^^£5  TlxJjstiwKL  a  treafef  port. 
A^  r'-zvi.t  1.1   ^tiiiT  pciz?3.  tie  rs««  i:r  rae  scvvrsgn  r^^ts  of 

-.It:.-*  -.-*  li»a^  -.:  -.hft  pcra  ▼ziii  LiTi  *ri»«:  occceded.  It  follows 
*:r.i:  r'.rt  Ar..i-r  ▼ill   iie  :^«i  x   E*g'-^'-    aiips.  bctfc   of  war  and 

-,:  r.JiiJii'rrv:.  '.::  ic*  am*  c^^cciicca  la  1-  bia  ilvmjs  be^i.  bat  "not 
^.-.;t•.  h-:.*2La  »ir,:i.i  ir.-ise  t«  1-Mse  "sr^iri  lis  c-een  srranted  to  her 
\j  *  :r>::'il7  ?.iw->r  :■:  arcirrariZj  trmifcm  a  cl:3ed  aod  principally 
'^..-^.'j  y.r^.  [zl.  a  ccEi=:*rciA;  p.n  Ilk-?  anj  ctHer "  :J.  April  1, 
■  -    :.  ;    "OC. 

1  r.i'-,  of  cfjiz^.  L-.  noiisense,  &;:ho-gh  perfectly  immAterial  nonsense, 
for,  fed  I-ord  Salisbarv  and  Mr.  Balfoar  keep  on  reiterating  that  Port 
ArthT:r  caii  by  no  pcesibility  be  made  a  commercial  port,  it  does  not 
matter  a  bra^:?!  farthing  what  provision  is  made  on  paper  as  to  its 
status  &H  a  treaty  port. 

The  pen  of  Jomini  has  not  been  inherited  by  the  snccesBor  of 
Lobanoff.  It  ih  a  pity  he  Hpoiled  so  very  good  a  record  by  snch  a 
pnzzle-head  break  aH  thiff. 

All  thiH  iH,  howovcr,  bewde  the  mark,  as  much  as  if  Sir  N.  0*Conor 
sad  Count  Mouravieff  had  been  discussing  the  complexion  of  the  Man 
ift  tiie  Moon. 

I5  is  diflicult  not  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved  by  the  way  in 
luidi  we  havu  U'lui  Herved  by  onr  two  Ambassadors.  Sir  Claude 
SMDonald  began  tho  whole  bad  business  by  trying  to  snatch  Talienwan 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  Rusaians^  aad  Uir  N.  0*CoQor  clapped  the 
foors  cap  on  the  head  of  the  whole  story  by  his  utterly  inane  attempt 
to  exact  asanrances  from  Rassia  that  she  would  achieve  the  impoaaible 
and  convert  a  mere  naval  base  into  a  treaty  port. 

As  for  the  solid  body  of  the  whole  bnsiness,  there  is  little  reason 
to  complain,  and  none  whatever  to  justify  the  charges  of  HI  faith 
bronght  so  recklessly  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  against  a  great  and  allied 
and  friendly  Power. 

On  the  whole  survey  of  the  situation  Lord  Salisbury  had  no  reason 
to  regard  the  net  outcome  with  discontent.  Russia  had  in  every  case 
firankly  declared  her  object  in  advance^  and  in  every  case  Russia  had, 
in  the  friendliest  fashion,  abated  her  pretensions  and  had  brought  her 
demands  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  English  Government  She 
withdrew  her  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Kinder,  waived  all 
claim  to  control  the  duties  levied  at  Talienwan,  recognised  all  the 
treaty  rights  governing  the  places  which  she  leased,  admitted  the  right 
of  our  warships  to  anchor  in  Port  Arthur,  and  instead  of  insisting  over 
the  absolute  ownership  of  the  ice-free  port  which  Mr,  Balfour  offered 
her,  consented  to  carry  out  Sir  Claude  MacDonald's  original  suggestion. 
Talienwan  is  now  a  Treaty  Port,  an  open  port  free  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  the  Russians  merely  replacing  the  Mandarins  by  the 
authority  of  their  own  officials,  who  can  be  trusted  not  to  allow 
anything  to  obstruct  the  success  of  the  railway  and  its  trade.  If 
Ministers  want  more  than  this  they  must  be  hard  to  please. 

Our  policy  shows  at  least  as  much  inconsistency  as  Russia's,  and 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  our  action  in  taking  Wei-hai-Wei 
and  our  declarations  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  against  taking 
Chinese  territory  as  there  is  between  Count  Mouravieff's  explanations 
as  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Russian  fieet  in 
Port  Arthur  and  her  ultimate  occupation  of  that  stronghold.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases  for  Russians  as  well  as  for  British.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  remember  the  homely  adage  about  the  pot  not 
calling  the  kettle  black.  And  before  he  talks  of  the  devil  and  long 
spoons  he  might  render  the  State  some  service  by  producing  his 
carrespondence  with  Mr,  Hawkesley  and  owning  up  like  a  man  to  his 
South  African  proceedings  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

W.  T,  Stead. 
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■  illGIITREN  years  «go  Mr.  CladstoQe  wrote  on  the  fiy-leaf  ot  his 
IjJ  jounml :  ^*  For  my  part,  my  sole  concern  is  to  manage  the  Ihixd 
aticl  laat  act  of  my  life  with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit 
off  the  stage.  Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  solicitoas 
about  the  rest.  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death  :  no 
man  oau  give  me  a  pazdon  firom  this  sentence,  nor  so  much  as  procore 
me  a  reprieve/* 

IVday  all  thonghts  are  bent  on  the  darkened  chamber  in  Hawaidaa 
OaaUei  where  that  ^*  third  and  last  act  *'  of  a  noble  drama  has  readied 
ita  cooaiimiiuilioii  i  and  te  me  paraoiially  thera  constantly  recur  the 
wofds  whkh  Mr,  Qladsloiie  wrote  on  the  oceasiQii  of  my  EaUieBr^s 
jkakh.  AAir  mmm  phiaaea  of  friendly  enlegy,  he  said:  "It  is  m 
higher  maUsir  to  kiiow«  al  a  anpreme  msmimk  like  this,  that  he  had 
ptiwoid  his  Iftiasure  whare  moA  aad  xmk  do  not  oixiwp^  and  hia 
depaiiidiiiee  wbsce  dependeihoe  netn^  bila.'*  la  the  wum  wgiA  I 
wmM  io^  rsnaw  and  iMfBrm  the  jvdgmeMi  wUoh  i&  1891  I 
Wfl^mA  to  lemd;  ""Iha  pacaawnt  Cvtor  of  Mr.  Gladstoiie's  nitem 
JshiawtJiiDiMm."*  the  leHgm  m  wUoh  he  Kied  aad  mni^  «id 
h»i  his  hSyiNiaaaiwtosw^y  find  aad 
oa  lis  eaK^Miaal  sUk  daJaite  ia  ito  tta 

I  imi^i^ii  «h  oThm  k^  «d 

Sfb.     Whsa  he  left   Qxftcd  h»  mhad  to  toka   EUdy 

Isad  at  eaississ  l^riiMSMft^    OtodfamI  Vin^^rng  assd  to 
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**  Plajed,  in  tbe  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won. 


He  submitted  to  his  father*s  decision ;  but  the  mere  choice  of  a 
profession  could  make  no  difference  to  the  ground-tone  of  his  thought. 
While  a  politician  he  was  still  essentiallj,  and  above  all,  a  Christian — 
some  would  say,  an  ecclesiastic.  Through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  a  political  career,  as  a  Tory,  as  a  Home  Ituler,  in  office  and 
in  opposition,  sitting  as  a  du Ice's  nominee  for  a  pocket- borough  and 

f  enthroned  as  the  idol  of  an  adoring  democracy,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
i 
01 


n  his  own  personal  habits,  known  to  all  men,  of  systematic  devotion ; 
in  his  rigorous  reservation  of  the  Sunday  for  sacred  uses;  in  his 
written  and  spoken  utterances ;  in  his  favourite  studies ;  in  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  j  in  the  grounds  on  which  he  based 
his  opposition  to  policies  oi  which  he  disapproved ;  he  steadily  and 
constantly  asserted  for  the  claims  of  religion  a  paramount  place  in 
public  coDsideration,  and  reproved  the  stale  sciolism  which  thinks, 
or  affects  to  think,  that  Christianity,  as  a  spring  of  human  actioD| 
is  an  exhausted  force.  During  his  fourth  Premiership  he  wrote  to 
an  enquirer  in  America:  *^  All  I  write,  and  all  I  think,  and  all  I 
hope,  is  baaed  upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  one  central  hope  of 
our  poor  wayward  race." 

This  religiousness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  incurred  the  bitter 
wrath  of  those  large  sections  of  society,  whose  lax  theories  and  cor- 
responding practice  his  example  constantly  rebuked ;  won  for  him 
the  atfectionate  reverence  of  great  masses  of  his  countrymen  who 
never  saw  hia  face;  and  accounted  for  the  singular  loyalty  to 
his  person  and  policy  of  those  Konconformist  bodies  from  which,  on 
the  Boora  of  merely  theological  opinion,  he  was  so  widely  separated. 
His  later  attitude  towards  Nonconformity  and  Nonoonformista,  so 
Btrikingiy  different  from  that  which  marked  his  earlier  days,  was  due^ 
no  doubt,  Id  part  to  the  necessities  of  his  political  position,  but  due 
much  more  to  his  growing  conviction  that  English  Nonconformity 
means  a  robust  and  consistent  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  the  business  of  public  life.  This  was  Well  illus- 
trated by  what  occurred  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  1888,  when  he 
received  an  address  in  support  of  his  Irish  policy,  signed  by  Non- 
conformist ministerfi.     To  this  address  he  replied  : 

"  I  accept  with  gratitude  aa  well  as  pleasure  the  addre^  which  has  beeu 
presented  to  me,  and  I  rejoice  again  to  meet  you  within  walls  which, 
although  no  great  number  of  yeara  have  passed  since  their  erection,  have 
alreaily  become  historic,  and  which  are  aasociated  in  my  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  honourable  struggles,  sometimes  under  circumstance^i 
depression,  sometimes  under  circumstances  of  promise,  but  always 
iing  us  forward,  whatever  may  have  been  the  phenomena  of  the  moment, 
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bloxip  the  palL  uf  trutL  and  justioe.  I  am  veaej  thuikfnl  to  tfaoHB  -mbo 
Bipied  thife  bddrebh  foi  tiit  cuuni^«)uiu»  niittinflr  in  wliiflli  thery  iiaTir 
bcrupled  lo  uiiHociate  Uieij-  political  action  a&d  hrtflntion  iritii  i3w  piiiir 

azid  niotivefc  uf  tiieir  Loir  i^fdipon." 

The  best    tbeologiftn  ixi  England   (aa   Br.  IkSSBEiger  tmSlai 
Gladstone )  could  not  help  being  aware  flat  tiie  ihwinf  cf ! 
in  respect  of  their  histOEic  baaifi  and  of  Uxor  nUatian  to 
theologr.  leave  much  to  be  deaiied  ;  but  not  the  koa  dflBclj  Ime  he 
recognized  the  fact  thai,  on  those  Bnpreme  fmnamanB  of  pnfaiEc  ooi- 
troreicT  when  the  path   of  politics  croases  His  padii  of  mazmE^,  tiie 
KcmoonfiDainiBt  bodies  of  England  have  pnmoonoed 
joBdoe  and  merer,  while  our  authorised  iwglinri  of 
often  beec  silent  or  have  spoken  on  the  wzosig  aide. 
TiuE  keen    sense    of  tbe  religions   beanng  of 
detennined  Mr.  Gladstcine'E  action  in  not  a  lew 
meoteJT  liie.     It  was  the  exacting  xagonr  of  m 
drcre  him  out  of  tlie  Cabinet  in  1645.     It 
znarriage   is  a   sacred   and   indisBDlnble  nmon 
perdnadcms  oppositiDn  tc*  H»  Diroroe  BiD  in  1B57. 
he  f  e:t  that  the  Irish  Establishment  oonH  no  ksiger  be  : 
beoaase  it   coiud  plead  neither  piactaeal  ntSlitj  sor  "tiie  aeal  and 
sicnatnre  of  eodeeiastdcal  descent/'     In   I2ie   Eartem   Qneafcim  be 
disoemed   that    all   the  rarioQE   interests   whid  dread   and  loaliie 
ChiistianitT  were  Tnaking  oommoii  canse  on  behalf  of  tiie  Pomr  idikb 
has  for  oeniiiries    perseciited  the  wcrshippers  of  Cfanst  in  TTmlmi 
Eorope^  and   that    the   godless   crnicasm    which  aooBed   aft  tiie  red 
horrors  of  Boigaria  was  not   &■:•  zziach  an  nn-Chzisfciaa  aa  an  anti- 
Christian  sentiment. 

It  was  when  he  bandied  the  religions  aspects  of  a  pfJ^ta*^  qneataon 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo^nenoe  rose  to  its  higheet  flight,  as  in  hia  speedi 
on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Affirmation  BiC  in  1BB3.  Undo'  liie 
STStem  then  existing  (which  admitted  Jews  to  P^liament  but  exdnded 
atheists),  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  was  a  &tal  bar.  bnt  to  deny 
the  Christian  creed  was  120  bar  at  aH.  This,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended, 
was  a  formal  disparagement  of  ChiistianitT.  which  was  tiieeBby 
leLegeted  t\j  a  place  of  secondazy  importance.  Tbose  who  heard  it 
vill  not  easily  forget  the  solemn  splendonr  of  the  passage  in  which 
this  argument  was  enforced. 

Tb.e  administration  of  government  was  always,  in  Mr.  Gladatone'a 
a  religions  act.     Daring  his  second  Premiership  he  wrote  in 

"  Oh  !  'ti*  a  bcrdec,  Crcziirell,  sis  a  brrdec 
Tx>  beATT  for  a  mic  thai  hopes  for  heaTcxL" 

^^  in  &e  tririal  concerns  of  ordinary  life  the  sense  of  responsibility 
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to  an  iomible  Jadge  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  pressed  on  him 
with  overwhelming  weight*  He  was  hatmted  by  responaibility  for 
time^  and  talents,  and  opportunities,  and  inflaence,  and  power ; 
reBponsibiUty  for  reading  and  writing  and  speaking,  and  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  to  this  the  task  of  goyemment  superadded  responsi- 
bility for  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the  people  entraated  to 
bis  charge ;  responaibility,  above  all  else,  for  mnch  that  vitally  affects 
the  well-being,  the  efficiency,  and  the  spiritual  repute  of  that  great 
religions  institution  with  which  the  commonwealth  of  England  is  so 
closely  intertwined.  In  the  Bidding  Prayer  at  Oxford  the  congre- 
gation is  exhorted  to  pray  for  those  in  authority  that  they  '*  may 
labour  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  mankind  ;  remembering  always  that  solemn  account  which 
they  must  one  day  give  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  Those 
who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  preparing 
to  make  some  important  appointment  in  the  Church,  and  have  wit* 
nessed  the  anxious  and  solemn  care  with  which  he  approached  the 
task,  have  seen  that  high  ideal  of  duty  translated  into  practice. 

I  turn  now  to  the  history — so  far  ae  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it-^ 
of  his  theological  development.  He  was  bom  in  1809  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  conspicuous  and  unbroken  testimony  of  that  long  life  to 
the  truth  and  power  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  its  signal  services  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith  against  attacks  from  opposite  quarters ; 
and  its  practical  influence,  through  ecclesiastical  appointments,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  birth  of  Mn  Gladstone  must 
be  regarded  as  an  event  in  our  ecclesiastical  history. 

lie  was  what  Tertnllian  calls  *'  anima  naturaliter  Christiana,*'  and 
he  was  carefully  brought  up.  His  father  was  a  God-fearing  man 
according  to  his  light  and  opportunity ;  his  mother  a  devout  Evan- 
gelical. As  a  schoolboy  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  simple 
devotion  and  stainless  living.  '*  At  Eton,"'  said  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury^  "  I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  boy ;  but  I  was  saved  from  some 
worse  things  by  getting  to  know  Gladstone.''  To  have  exercised, 
while  still  a  schoolboy,  an  inflnence  for  good  on  one  of  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  saints  is  surely  such  a  distinction  as  few  Prime 
Ministers  ever  attained.  Sixty  years  afterwards  a  schoolfellow  remem- 
bered seeing  Gladstone  turn  his  glass  upside  down  and  decline  to 
drink  a  coarse  toast  proposed,  according  to  annual  custom,  at  a 
school-dinner. 

When  Gladstone  was  at  Oxford  the  Catholic  revival  had  not  yet 
begun.  Cardinal  Newman  taught  us  to  date  it  from  July  14,  1833, 
But  the  High  Church  party  held  the  field.  With  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  Evangelicals  at  one  obscure  college,  the  religious  clergy 
and  laity  of  Oxford  were  High  Churchmen  of  the  traditional  type. 
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the  place  was 
lo  »Q  ardent 
mer  been  a  few  jeaia 
•aDcdty  of  Cardinal 
bad  began  to  learen  Ibe  UDivenitf ,  be  would  peffb^a  bavv 
been  ottmbeied  wilb  Ibal  bend  of  deroled  dfficipl»  who  fbUowed  ibe 
greal  Oratorian  whitbereoerer  he  wrat  But  between  1S2B  and  1833 
Ihfla  was  no  leader  of  paraaiofiiiifc  aolbotitj  in  tiie  retigums  worid  of 
Oxbfd,  aad  the  jroong  Stadenft  of  ChiiBl  Church  was  left  to  develop 
fak  own  opbiom  aad  frame  hia  own  oomae.  The  bbmekcB  echoolbof 
beeftne  e  btamekfli  nndergradxiate ;  dQigent^  sober,  regular  alike  in 
etody  and  devotioD,  giving  hie  whole  ene^fiee  to  the  datiee  of  the 
place,  and  quietly  abidiog  in  the  religious  faith  in  which  be  had  been 
trabed«  Ue  was  coospictioosly  moderate  in  the  nse  of  wine.  His 
good  example  in  ibifl  respect  affected  not  only  hi§  oontemporaries  but 
ahK)  his  niceeeaoni  at  the  University.  Men  who  followed  him  to 
Oxford  ten  years  later  found  it  still  operative ;  and  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  told  me  that  nndergradnales  drank  lees  in 
the  fortieiiy  beeanse  Gladstone  had  been  courageously  abstemious  in  the 
thirties.  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth  said  that  no  man  of  his  standing 
in  the  University  habitually  read  his  Bible  more  or  knew  it  better* 
Cardinal  Manning  described  him  walking  to  church  with  his  ''Bible 
and  Prayer-Book  tacked  under  his  arm/'  He  paid  surreptitious  viaita 
to  Dissenting  chapels ;  denounced  Bishop  Butler's  doctrine  that  human 
nature  is  not  wholly  corrupt ;  was  enraged  by  a  University  sermon  in 
which  Calvin  had  been  placed  on  the  same  level  of  orthodoxy  as 
Sodnui ;  and  quitted  Oxford  with  a  religious  belief  still  untinctnred 
by  Catholic  theology.  But  the  great  change  was  not  far  distant,  and 
he  had  already  formed  some  of  the  friendships  wbicb»  in  their  develop- 
menti  were  destined  to  afiect  so  profoundly  the  course  of  his  religions 
thought. 

Oladstone  took  his  degree  at  Christmas  1831.     And  now  came  the 
jBOmentons  choice  between  Holy  Orders  and  Parliamentary  life.    Had 
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the  decision  gone  differently,  the  present  condition  of  England  would 

rlifive  been  modified*    However,  my  concern  is  not  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 

professional  career,  bnt  with  his  theological  developmentj  and,  in  this 

respect,  he   is  peccliarly  interesting   as  a   link   between   the  Evan- 

jgelical  and  Tractarian  schools  of  thought. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  was  the  low- water  mark  of  English 
religion  and  morality.  The  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  witnessed 
a  great  revivalj  due  chiefly  to  the  Evangelical  movement,  in  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  movement,  though 
little  countenanced  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  changed  the  whole  tone 
of  religious  thought  and  life  in  England.  It  recalled  men  to  serious 
ideas  of  faith  and  duty  ;  it  curbed  profligacy,  it  made  decency  fashion- 
ablej  it  revived  the  external  usages  of  piety,  and  it  prepared  the  way 
for  that  later  movement  which,  issuing  from  Oxford  in  1833,  has  so 
momentously  transfigured  the  outward  aspect  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  connexion  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
^brought  up  in  the  one  school  and  migrated  to  the  other,  has  a  peculiar 
ralue  : 

"  *  I  do  not  mean  to  say,'  he  wrote  in  1879,  *  that  the  founders  of  the 
)xfoFd  School  announced,  or  even  that  they  knew,  to  how  targe  an  extent 
they  were  to  be  pupils  and  eontinuators  of  the  Evangelical  work,  besides 
"  eing  something  else.  .  .  .  Their  distinctive  speech  was  of  Church  and 
Priesthood,  of  Sacraments  and  Services,  as  the  vesture  under  the  varied  folds 
of  which  the  form  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  was  to  be  exhibited  to  tho  world  ^ 
in  a  way  capable  of,  and  suitable  for,  transmission  by  a  collective  body  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  may  well  have  happened  that,  in  straining  to 
secure  for  their  ideas  what  they  thought  their  due  place,  some  at  least  may 
have  forgotten  or  disparaged  that  personal  and  experimental  life  of  the 
human  soul  with  God  which  profits  by  all  ordinances,  but  is  tied  to  none, 
dwelling  ever,  through  all  its  varying  moods,  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  whereof  the  walls  are  not  built  with  hands.  The  only  matter, 
however,  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  is  to  record  the  fact  that  the  pith 
and  life  of  the  Evangelical  teaching,  ns  it  consifds  in  the  reintroduction  of 
Christ  our  Lord  to  be  woof  and  warp  of  preaching,  was  the  great  gift  of  the 
[Evangelical]  movement  to  the  Teaching  Church,  and  has  now  penetrated 
and  possessed  it  on  a  scale  so  general  that  it  may  be  considered  as  pervading 
the  whole  mass/  '* 

The  year  1838  claims  special  note  in  a  record  of  Mr,  Oladstone'a 
kxeligions  development,  because  it  witnessed  the  appearance  of  his 
TfamouB  work  on  '*  The  State  in  its  Belations  with  the  Church," 
.We  have   seen   that   he   left*  Oxford  before    the  beginning  of  that 

Catholic  revival  which  was  now  in  full  strength.  The  '*  Tracts  for 
,  the  Times ''  were  saturating  England  with  new  infloences.  The 
^paBBionate^  almost  despairing,  appeal  of  balf-a^ozen  gifted  and  holy 

men  at  Oxford  bad  awoke  a  response  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

**  We  did,"  they  aaid,  *'  but  light  a  beacon-fire  on  the  summit  of  a 

lonely  bill :  and  now  we  are  amazed  to  find  the  firmament  on  every 
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ttde  i^  wilb  ike  liglit  of  some  tmpooabr^  flame.**     The 

lerifal  ooanied  no  mois  adhnsiMAic  or  more  TmlnaUa  diidple  ttan 

Ute  yoimg  Member  (or  Newark. 

lu  rettdiog  for  Hoooors   at   Oxford   he   had  baoome  intunalely 
acquainted  with  two  of  the  mastera  of  hamaii  tliooi^t.     *^  Ariatotle 
aad  Batler,"  he  oooe  laid  to  me^  "  would  carry  70a  anywhere  in 
daya.**      At   the   lame   period  he  fell    in  widi  Coleridge^a 
00  the  relattona  of  Chorch  and  State,  which  he  pronounced  ^'  ] 
foond    and    faeantifol,''  and    which,  aooordiiig  to  Hope-Soott^ 
a  great   deal  to  do   with  his   fnndameolal   ideas  of  the   sobject^^ 
A  joarney  in  Italy,  immediately  after  his  degree,  had  brought  htm 
imder  the  spell  of  Dante,  from   whom   (as   he  wrote  in  old    a^) 
^  I   have  learned  a  great  part   of  that   mental  {^oriaioin  (howe 
insignificant  it  may  be)  which  has  served  me  to  make  this  jonmey  of 
hnman  Ufo  up  to  the  term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.'*     And 
was  *'  an  ardent  stodent  of  St  Aagostine,*"  whom  he  read  tiuoogli 
tw^fy-two  octavo  volumes.     Henry  Edward  Manning  was  one 
his  intimate  friends ;  and  abont  1&36  his  acqaaintance  with  Ja 
Bobert  Hope,  afterwards  Hope-Scott  of  Abbotaford,  developed  into 
close  and  abiding  fiiendship,     *^  He  *^  (Hope)  "  opened  a  conv 
on  the  oontroversies  which  were  then  agitated  in  the  Cbnrch  of  £ng- 
hind,  and  which  had  Oxford  for  their  centre.     He  told  me  that  he 
had  been  serionaly  studying  the  oontroversy,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Oxford  authors  were   right/*     This  conversation   apparently  Ic 
Mr.  Qladstone  to  bestow  grave  attention  on  the  questiona  at  issue  ti 
the  Oxford  Movement.     It  was,  I  believe,  a  study  of  the  Occaeic 
Offices  of   the    Prayer- Book,  and  more    particularly  the   Yisitatio 
Service,  which  determined  him  that  the  Oxford  writers  were  right  ixA 
their  interpretation  of  the  Anglican  formularies*     The  work,  once 
begun,  advanced  with  rapid  steps.     He  unlearned  nothing  of  hia 
Evangelical  faith ,  but  he  superadded  to  it  the  whole  cycle  of  Cathc 
doctrine.     He  was  now  out  of  office*  and  was  living  as  a  bachelor  m 
chambers  in  the  Albany »   immersed    in    the    study  of  St.  ThomaSi 
Aquinas,  and  writing  hia  book  on  *'  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church***      Mr,  Monckton  Milnes,   afterwards  Lord  Houghton^ 
writing  in  1838  with  regard  to  his  own  practice  of  giving  parties  on* 
Sunday  evening,  says  :  "  This  unfortunately  exclades  the  more  seriona  J 
members — Acland,  Gladstone,  &c,     I  really  think^  when  people  keep 
Friday  as  a  fast,  they  might  make  a  feast  of  Sunday."     This  is  a 
curious  touch  as  showing  the  Catholic  practice  about  IViday  added  to^ , 
but  not  disturbing,  the  Evangelical  practice  about  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  given  his  whole  allegiance  to  the  Churck] 
of  England,  as  being  the  one  body  divinely  appointed  to  teach  the' 
Christian  faith  to  the  English  people,  and  to  supply  them  with  the 
sacred  means  of  grace  and  salvation.     Recognising  this  high  and 
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pecoliar  nusaion  in  the  Churchy  he  conceived  that  it  involved  a  special 
^imd  corresponding  dnty  on  the  part  of  the  State.  This  daty  he  set 
forth  in  his  treatise  of  1838.  '*  The  distinctive  principle  of  the  book 
was  that  the  State  had  a  conscience." 

This  being  admitted,  the  issue  was  whether  the  State,  in  its  best 
^condition,  has  sach  a  conscience  as  can  take  oogniz&nce  of  religious 
trnth  and  error,  and  in  particular  whether  the  State  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  that  time  was,  or  was  not,  so  far  in  that  condition  as  to 
be  nnder  an  obligation  to  give  an  active  and  an  excksive  support  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  country.  The  work  attempted  to  survey 
the  actual  state  of  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Church  ; 
to  show  from  history  the  ground  which  had  been  defined  for  the 
National  Church  at  the  Reformation ;  and  to  enquire  and  determine 
whether  the  existang  state  of  things  was  worth  presernng  and  defend- 
ing against  encroachments  from  whatever  quarter.  This  question  it 
decided  emphatically  in  the  affirmativo.  Faithful  to  logic  and  to  its 
.theory,  the  book  did  not  shrink  from  applying  them  to  the  crucial 
of  the  Irish  Church.  It  did  not  disguise  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  for  the  author  was  alive  to  the  paradox  which  it  involved.  But 
^  the  one  master- idea  of  the  system,  that  the  State  as  it  then  stood  was 
capable  in  this  age,  as  it  had  been  in  ages  long  gone  by,  of  assuming 
beneficially  a  responsibility  for  the  inculcation  of  a  particular  religion, 
.carried  him  through  all.  His  doctrine  was  that  the  Churchy  as  estab* 
Llished  by  law,  was  to  be  maint^ned  for  its  truth ;  that  this  was  the 
only  principle  on  which  it  could  be  properly  and  permanently  upheld ; 
that  this  principle,  if  good  in  England,  was  good  also  for  Ireland ; 
that  truth  is  of  all  possessions  the  most  precious  to  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  that  to  '^  remove  this  priceless  treasure  from  the  view  and  the 
,  reach  of  the  Irish  people  would  be  meanly  to  purchase  their  momentary 
fevour  at  the  expense  of  their  permanent  interests,  and  would  be  a 
high  offence  against  our  own  sacred  obligations.'' 

"The  State  in  its  Relations"  came  out  at  Christmas  1838.  Bunsen 
pronounced  it  **  the  book  of  the  time,  a  great  event—the  first  book 
since  Burke  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vital  question/'  In 
.January  1839  Newman  wrote,  *^  Gladstone's  book  is  makiDg  a  sensa* 
tion  " — and  "  The  Times  is  again  at  poor  Gladstone.  Really  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him^  Poor  fellow !  it  is  so  noble  a 
thing!'* 

The  book  soon  reached  a  third  edition,  and  drew  from  Macaulay 
that  trenchant  review,  ia  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  described,  for  the 
infinite  gratification  of  posterity,  as  the  **  rising  hope  of  the  stem  and 
nnbending  Tories/'  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  treatise 
on  "  Church  Principles  considered  in  the  Results,**  in  which  he  main- 
tained with  ingenuity  and  vigour  the  visibility  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  the  mathematical  certainty  of  the  Apostolic  Succession^  and 
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MdwUdi  imlftd  t(k**hgmk 

UvfiMmm  of  1841  cm  faytUi  tiaeatmel;  odl  proeeed  totte 
1845,  BirBobertPnltiiifiifOiiietosppMlftlhntfcelridi] 
fMWfiMnhredtoiilaUiih  iirm  wwiariMi  coDagw  ia  Iidmd,  and  gralir 
to  iafiswM  tk«  gmt  to  UajmtA.  Mr.  ObdrtOM  mgned  bis  oOee 
in  P«eFi  Cftbiiiet,  and  aasoiEQeed  lint  bin  ntiiement  waa  emosed  lij 
ibft  lotofifeiQOS  of  the  Q<rrtmment  mHh  regard  to  Iriah  ^xuaHan ;  tint 
tboift  iatiiitions  were  at  ?mriaoce  nitli  Uie  wftlUm  wkicii  I10  kad  main- 
taisid,  *'  in  a  form  Ihe  iiMXt  detailed  and  delibefato^^  in  bis  trdaliad  of 
1888;  that  ba  tbongbt  that  tboie  wbo  bad  borne  sncb  aolemii  teati* 
mcmj  to  a  partictilar  view  of  an  important  qneatian  ^'  ought  not  to  be 
partiea  retponaible  for  proposals  which  involTe  a  material  departure 
from  it/'  The  porpote  of  biii  retirement  waa  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  form  ^*  not  only  an  honefit^  but  likewise  an  Independent 
and  an  unanspeoted  judgment/*  on  the  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Oofammest. 

Baring*  by  retiring,  established  his  perfect  ireedom  of  action,  and 
dtliverad  himself  flrom  the  reproach  of  sacrificing  his  oonsoience  to 
kni  '  f  hiOOt  he  met  the  proposals  of  the  Goyernment  in  a  eym- 
(mi  lit.     He  defeoded  the  grant  to  Maynooth  in  a  loug  speech 

full  i)f  ingcinioui  argumentation,  and  urged  with  great  force  that,  if 
I  tin  Htale  was  to  give  "n  more  indieorinnuating  support'*  than  pre- 
vlnuwly  U)  various  forms  of  religious  opiuioos,  it  would  be  improper 
and  ut\just  to  exclude  the  Church  of  Borne  in  Ireland  from  partici> 

paiing  in   \\n  ihMinlM M, 

lli>  \mu\  mmw  ilriiiiitely  abandoned  the  view  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  give  an  esolusive  aupport  to  the  established  religion^ 
and  hail  glvtn  tba  most  unmiatakabte  oTideuce  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
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change,  and  thos  1S4S  was  a  marked  tarning-point  in  the  histprjr  of 
bis  ecclesiastical  opinions« 

In  December  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  re*entered  the  Cabinet,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  and  darbg  the  Christmas  season 
he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend,  Archdeacon  Maiming,  who  had  jost 
sent  him  a  volume  of  sermons,  one  of  them  beiog  called  "  Short 
Devotions  a  Hindrance  to  Prayer,"  The  letter  seems  to  me  of  extra- 
linary  interest,  as  showing  the  systematic  and  scrnpnloos  nature  of 
bo  writer's  religious  hie  : 

*'My  BRAJl  MaNKUIQ, — 

"  I  write  respecting  your  sermons,  and  their  bearing  on  my- 
Blf ,  .  .  , 

*<  You  teach  that  daily  prayers,  the  observance  of  fast  and  festival,  and 
'^considerable  application  of  time  to  private  devotion  and  to  Scripture  ought 
not  to  be  omitted — e.g,^  by  me ;  because,  gretit  as  the  difficulty,  the  need  in 
enhanced  In  the  same  proportion  ;  the  balance  is  the  same* 

**  You  think,  very  charitably,  that  ordinary  persons,  of  such  who  have  a 
right  general  intention  in  respect  to  religion,  give  an  hour  and  a  hulf  to  its 
direct  duties ;  and  if  they  add  attendance  at  both  daOy  services,  raising  it  to 
three,  you  consider  that  still  a  scanty  allowance,  while  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen are  given  to  sleep,  food,  or  recreation. 

**  Now,  I  cannot  deny  this  position  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  the 
need  ;  that  you  cannot  overstate  ;  but  I  think  there  arc  two  ways  in  which 
God  is  wont  to  provide  a  remedy  for  real  and  lawful  need,  one  by  augment- 
ing supply,  the  other  by  intercepting  the  natural  and  ordinary  consequences 
of  the  deficiency,  I  am  desirouii  really  to  look  the  question  full  in  the  face  ; 
and  then  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  I  were  to  include  the  daily  service 
now^  in  my  list  of  daily  duties,  my  ne:xt  step  ought  to  be  resignation.  Let 
me  describe  to  you  what  has  been  at  former  times,  when  in  London  and  in 
offioe,  the  very  narrow  meai^ure  of  my  stated  religious  observances  :  on  week 
days  I  cannot  estimate  our  fiunily  prayer,  together  with  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  at  moi-e  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  even  if  so  much.  Sunday 
is  reserved  with  rare  exceptions  for  religious  employmente  ;  and  it  was  my 
practice,  in  general,  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  weekly.  Of  daily 
services^  except  a  httle  before  and  after  Easter,  not  one  in  a  fortnight, 
perhaps  one  in  a  month.  PiiTerent  individuals  have  difierent  degrees  of 
facility  in  supplying  the  lack  of  regular  devotion  by  that  which  is  occasional ; 
but  it  is  hard  for  one  to  measure  the  resource  in  liis  own  case.  I  cannot 
well  estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  relaxation  which  used  then 
to  occur  to  me.  Jxist  year  I  endeavoured  in  town  to  apply  a  rule  to  the 
distribution  of  my  hours,  and  took  ten  for  sleep,  food,  and  recreation, 
understanding  this  last  word  for  whaierer  really  refreshes  mind  or  body,  or 
has  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so.  Now,  my  needs  for  sleep  are  great ;  as  long 
fta  I  rise  feeling  like  a  stone,  I  do  not  think  there  is  too  much,  and  this  is 
the  general  description  of  my  waking  sense,  in  office  and  during  the  session  ; 
but  I  consider  seven  and  a  half  hours  the  least  I  ought  then  to  have,  and  I 
should  be  better  with  eight*  I  know  the  old  stories  about  retrenching  sleep, 
and  how  people  are  deceived  themselves  :  with  me  it  may  be  so,  but  I  think 
it  is  not. 

'*  I  have  never  summed  up  my  figures,  but  my  impression  is  that  last 
year,  upon  the  average,  I  was  under  and  not  over  the  ten  for  the  particulars 
named — I  should  say  between  nine  and  ten.  But  last  year  was  a  holiday 
year  as  to  pressure  upon  mind  and  body,  in  comparison  with  those  that 
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preceded  it.  Further,  people  are  very  different  as  to  the  rate  at  whicli  they 
expend  their  vigour  during  their  work ;  my  habit,  perhaps  my  misfortune^ 
ifl^  and  peculiarly  with  work  that  I  dislike,  to  labour  at  the  very  top  of  mj 
strength,  so  that  after  Eve  or  six  hours  of  my  office,  I  was  frequently  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion*  How  can  yoti  apply  the  duty  of  saving  time  ii 
prayer  out  of  sleep  and  recreation  to  a  man  in  these  circumstances  ?  _  " 
take  fasting.  I  had  begim  to  form  to  myself  some  ideas  upon  this  head  | 
hut  I  felt)  though  without  a  positive  decision  to  that  effecC  that  I  could 
not,  and  must  not,  apply  them  if  I  should  come  again  into  political  activity, 
I  speak  now  of  fasting  in  quantity,  fasting  in  nutrition ;  as  to  fasting  m 
quality,  I  see  that  the  argument  is  even  sU'engthened,  subject  only  to  the 
exception  that  in  tiroes  of  mental  anxiety  it  becomes  impoasible  to  receive 
much  healthy  food  with  which  a  sound  appetite  would  have  no  difficulty. 
The  fact  ia  undoubted  ;  it  is  extremely  hard  to  keep  the  bodily  frame  tip  to 
ita  work,  under  the  twofold  condition  of  activity  in  office  and  in  Parliament. 
I  take  it,  then,  that  to  fa^t  in  the  usual  sense  would  generally  be  a  sin,  and 
not  a  duty — I  make  a  little  exception  for  the  time  immediately  preoediDg 
Eajster,  na  then  there  is  a  short  remission  of  Parliamentary  duties.  I  n€< 
not,  perhaps,  say  more  now.  You  see  my  argument  with  you,  and  that 
differ,  it  may  be,  where  the  pinch  comes  upon  myself.  But  I  speak  freely 
in  order  to  give  ecope  for  opposite  reasoning — ^in  order  that  I  may  be  con- 
victed if  possible,  as  then  I  hope  also  to  be  convinced. 

**  There  is  the  greatest  difference,  as  I  find,  between  simple  occupation, 
however  intense,  atid  occupation  with  anxiety  as  its  perpetual  accompani- 
ment* Serious  reading  and  hard  writing,  even  for  the  same  number  of 
hours  that  my  now  imminent  duties  may  abeorb,  I  for  one  can  bear  without 
feeling  that  I  am  living  too  fast ;  but  when  that  one  element  of  habitual 
anxie^  is  added,  nature  is  spurred  on  beyond  her  pace  under  an  excessive 
burden,  and  vital  forces  waste  rapidly  away,  I  should  be  more  suspicious 
of  myself  than  I  now  am  in  the  argument  I  have  made,  were  it  not  that  I 
have  had  experience  of  occupation  in  both  forms,  and  know  the  gulf  between 
them,  I  ought  to  have  added  the  other  sting  of  official  situations  combined 
with  Pai*liament.  It  is  the  sad  irregularity  of  one's  life.  The  only  fixed 
points  are  prayers  and  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  Sunday  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week.  It  is  8unday,  I  am  convinced,  that  has  kept  me  alive 
and  well,  even  to  a  marvel,  in  times  of  considerable  labour,  for  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you,  even  though  you  may  think  it  a  sad  baOiOSj  that  I  have 
never  at  any  time  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  either  Parlia- 
ment  or  my  office*  The  only  experience  I  have  had  of  the  dangers  from 
which  I  argue,  in  results,  has  been  in  weakness  and  exhaustion  from  the 
bi*ain  downwards.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  thankful  enough  for  the 
exemption  I  en  joy  ^  especially  when  I  see  far  stronger  constitutions,  constitu- 
tions truly  Hereuleiin,  breaking  down  around  me.  I  hope  I  may  be 
served  from  the  guilt  and  ingratitude  of  indulging  sensual  aloth,  under  tl 
mask  of  wise  and  nece^sary^  precautions. 

*'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  write  at  length,  but  revolve  these  matters  in 
the  casuistical  chamber  of  the  mind ;  and  either  before  or  when  we  meet, 
give  me  an  opinion  which,  I  trust,  will  be  frank  and  fearless*  There  is  one 
retrenchment  I  could  make  :  it  would  be  to  take  from  activity  outwards  in 
matters  of  religion^  in  order  to  give  it  to  prayer.  But  I  have  given  it  a 
misdeeoription.  What  I  could  economize  is  chiefly  reading;  but  reading 
nowadays  I  almost  always  shall  ha%*e  to  resort  to,  at  lecost — so  it  was  before— 
by  way  of  repose.  Devotion  is  by  far  the  beat  sedative  to  excit-ement ;  but 
then  it  requires  great  and  sustained  exertion  (to  Fpeak  humanly,  and  und 
the  supposition  of  the  Divine  grace),  or  else  powerful  external  helps, 
both.     Those  mere  dregs  of  the  natural  energies,  which  too  often  are  aU 
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&t  occupation  leaves,  are  lit  for  little  beyond  passivity  ;  only  Et  when  not 
severe. 

"  Keading  all  this^  you  may  the  more  easily  undewtand  my  tone  sometimes 
about  public  life  oa  a  whole, 

**  Joy  to  you  at  this  blessed  time  and  at  nil  times, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*'  W.  E.  Gladstone.** 

Anotber  tumiog-point  was  the  year  1850*  ThiB  year  saw  the 
memorable  Oorham  Jodgment,  which  seemed  to  many  to  overthrow 
by  aectilar  authority  the  baptismal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  definitely  to  estrange  ADglicaDism  from  all  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom in  relation  to  an  article  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  commotion 
which  followed  coot  Mr.  Gladstone  his  two  best  friends.  Hope-Scott 
and  Manniog  seceded ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  remaining  behind,  was 
himself  sorely  perturbed.  In  a  powerful  letter  to  Bishop  Blomfield 
he  asserted  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  as  defined  at  the 
Reformation,  and  urged  that  the  powers  in  ecclesiastical  matters  con- 
ferred by  recent  legislation  on  the  Privy  Council  constituted '"  a  grave 
and  dangerous  departure  from  the  Keformatioo- Settlement/'  The 
next  few  years  were  full  of  storm  and  stress.  The  unhappy  Divorce 
Act  set  the  law  of  the  land  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  Godj  and  the 
episcopal  bench^  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  either  was  silent 
or  spoke  on  the  wrong  side.  The  proceedings  against  Archdeacon 
Denison  made  it  seem  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
would  be  condemned  in  the  Archbishop's  Court.  On  August  I3»  1856, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"  My  mind  is  quite  made  up  that,  if  belief  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  reality  is 
proscribed  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  everything  I  hold  dear  in  life 
shall  be  given  and  devoted  to  oversetting  and  tearing  in  pieces  such  law, 
whatever  consequencesi  of  whatever  kind,  may  follow.'' 

The  danger  was  averted,  but  Convocation  had  barely  and  recently 
recovered  from  its  long  suppression,  and  the  mind  of  the  Church  had 
no  means  of  finding  expression.  Readers  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life 
may  recollect  a  remarkable  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  confesses  that^ 
if  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  her  rulers  is  deliberately  anti-Catholic, 
he  has  no  right  to  ^^  seek  a  hiding-place  within  the  pale  of  her  posses- 
lions.''  The  growing  life  of  Convocation,  and  the  bold  and  faithful  use 

^which  the  Lower  House  made  of  its  recovered  freedom,  brought  comfort 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  thought  with  him.     The  State  might 

■legislate  in  an  un-Christian  sense  and  its  courts  affix  heterodox  mean- 
ings to  Catholic  symbols,  but  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  were 
right  with  Qoi  Then  came  the  furious  controversy  about  *'  Essays 
and  Reviews,*'  and  the  troubles  in  South  Africa  for  which  Bishop 
Colenso  was  responsible.  In  all  these  crises  the  Church  of  England 
learned  that  her  union  with  the  State  afforded  but  little  guarantee 
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lor  tlie  mamtenaiioe  of  oitliodozj  or  of  NYrlftriimtiail  order ;   And  tb*6 
tbo86  prime  neoeedties  of  her  life  mtiit  be  secured  by  reoaarse  to  her 
gpirit^  powerB  and  by  a  resolute  appeal  from  Csaar  to  God«      None 
of  theee  efaiita  were  withoai  their  effect  on  Mr.  Gladfitone's  mindi 
and  the  change  of  oonYiction  which  had  so  long  been  ailentlj  pro- 
ceeding foaiid  eiDphatic  aod  startling  expression  in  his  dealings  with 
English  Church-Katee  and  with  the  Irish  EstablishsDent.      In  1868 
he  published  his  memorable  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography/'  and  fmm 
that  time  on  it  was  obvious  that  be  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  i>rif 
of  religions  Establishment.     A  principle  has  no  geographical  lijxui 
and  if  the  establishment  of  religion   rested  on  principle,  it  most 
maintained  in  Ireland  as  well  as  elsewhere.     If,  on  the  other  ha^ic 
Disestablishment  in  Ireland  invoked  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  then  tha" 
whole  question   of  a  religions   Establishment    became   a    matter   of 
expediency — of  wisdom,  and  prndence,  and  constitntional  stability. 
It  was  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  time  and  place  and  circam- 
stances ;    and,  if  these    considerations    should    at   any   time    prove 
unfavonrable  to  it,  th^«  was  no  sacred  and  immutable  groond    on 
which  it  conld  be  defended  from  its  enemies. 

Though  he  could  no  longer  defend  it  on  the  gronnd  of  principle,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  still  clung  to  Establishment  as  a  matter 
of  high  expediency ;  bat  even  in  this  respect  his  opinion  was  oon-i 
siderably  modified  by  tte  practical  experience  of  1876-1880,  Thei 
Bulgarian  horrors  bad  kindled  a  Same  of  national  indignation,  and 
yet,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  there  was  the  mo6t 
imminent  danger  that  Christian  England  wonld  be  committed  to  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  great  anti-Christian  Power  by  which  those  horrors  had 
been  instigated  or  condoned.  Some  splendid  exceptions  there  were, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Established  clergy  supported  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  the  Turk  \  and  many  sober  Churchmen,  who  had  never 
before  concerned  themselves  with  Disestablishment,  began  to  ask 
themselves  what  was  the  good  of  maintaining  an  Establishment,  if  the 
authorized  teachers  of  religion  thus  threw  their  weight  on  to  the 
immoral  and  anti- Christian  side.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  some  such  *'  obstinate  questionings  *'  have,  ever  since  that  date, 
haunted  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind. 

In  all  subsequent  dealings  with  ecclesiastical  problems — such  as  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  the  Burials  Bill,  and  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill,  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  at  home,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church  abroad — the  effects  of  these  questionings 
manifested  themselves.  All  Mr.  Gladstone's  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  strengthening  the  Church  in  her  interior  and  spiritual  life,  and 
relaxing  the  tightness  of  her  hold  on  the  framework  of  the  State. 
He  remained  qimlis  ah  inccpto,  a  perfectly  religious  man  and  a 
Christian  in  the  fullest  sense  of   Pliny  s  definition — a  worshipper  of 
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lesas  ChriRt  as  Q-od.  He  remained,  as  be  had  been  at  least  since  1838^ 
a  loyal  diacipl©  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  true  and  living  part  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  But  one  great  change  had  passed  over  his 
ecclesiastical  views*  Though  always  a  vehement  enemy  of  Erastianiem, 
be  was  once  a  passionate  advocate  of  the  closest  union  between  the 
separate  entitids  of  Church  and  State.  He  gradually  became,  in 
sympathy  and  temper  if  not  in  formal  theory,  a  Free  Churchman. 

Among  the  many  absurd  fables  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
made  the  subject  is  the  story  that  he  had  strong  leanings  towards 
Komanism.  This  delugion  found  a  suitable  exponent  in  the  late 
Mr.  Wh alley,  M,P.,  who  actually  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  a  matter  of  public  concern^  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and,  in  the  hubbub  which  preceded  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Churchj  Mr,  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  denial 
of  the  statement,  reiterated  by  the  supporters  of  the  Establishment, 
that  *'  when  at  Home  I  made  arrangements  with  the  Pope  to  destroy 
the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  with  some  other  like  matters, 
being  myself  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart,'^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  a  stouter  anti- Romanist  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  Romanism  is  a  tyranny  all  through.  A  tyranny  of  the 
priest  over  the  layman^  of  the  bishop  over  the  priest,  of  the  Pope 
over  the  bishop  ** ;  this  is  certainly  the  substance,  and  these  are  very 
nearly  the  words,  of  a  sentence  which  I  have  heard  from  his  lips. 
And  his  anti-papal  outburst  in  "  Vaticanism  *'  and  its  connected 
pamphlets,  though  it  astonished  the  world,  contained  nothing  which 
was  novel  to  those  who  knew  the  interior  of  his  mind.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  passage  which  awoke  the  storm.  Ridiculing 
the  notion  that  a  handful  of  Ritualistic  clergy  could,  if  they  would, 
Romanize  the  Church  of  England,  he  said : 

"  At  no  time  sincje  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Mary  has  such  a  scheme  been 
possible.  But,  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries,  it  would  still  have  become  imposaible  in  the  nineteenth  ;  when 
liome  has  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of  seiiiper  eadem  a  policy  of  violence 
and  change  in  faith ;  when  she  hnjs  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  disused  ;  when  no  one  can  become 
her  convert  without  renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  freedom  and  placing 
his  civil  lojalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another ;  and  when  she  has  equally 
repudiated  modem  thought  and  ancient  history.  I  cannot  persuade  myseUf 
to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  tinal  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this 
although  I  do  not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of  mischief.'' 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  passage  occurred  in  an  article 
evoked  by  the  Public  Worship  Act  of  1874,  and  entitled  '*  Ritual 
and  Ritualism/'  In  this  paper  Mr-  Gladstone  maintained  with  great 
earnestness  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  moderate  ritual  in  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England.     He  claimed  for  ritual  apostolic 
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authorization  in  St.  Paul's  wordB,  *'  Let  all  things  be  done  deceotiy 
and  in  order/*  or,  as  he  more  exactly  renders  the  Greek,  '*  in  rigbt» 
graceful  or  becoming  figure,  and  by  fore-ordered  arrangement/' 

Yet  he  himself  was  never,  in  any  aenae,  a  Ritualist.     On  March  11^ 

1867,  he  wrote : 

'^  Yesterday  I  saw,  for  the  Erst  time,  the  eeryioe  in  a  KitualistiG  chur^ch 
proper.  There  was  much  in  it  that  I  did  not  like,  could  not  defend  ns 
good,  perhaps  could  not  claim  toleration  for.  But  that  must  be  in  the  last 
— the  very  last — resort." 

This  sentence  exactly  expresses  Mr,  Gladstone's  attitude  towards 
BituaUsm.  He  defended  the  liberty  of  those  who,  within  the  wide 
latitude  allowed  by  the  Prayer-Book,  sought  to  introduce  or  reatore 
material  beauty  and  sumptuousne&s  in  public  worship.  He  maintaiDad 
p  the  right  of  the  Church  to  settle  these  matters  for  herself  in  her  own 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  On  the  morrow  of  the  Lambeth  Judgment  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln : 

**  Fray  make  my  kindest  and  best  respects  to  the  Bishop.  I  hope,  and 
incline  to  think,  that  some  principles  of  deep  moment  have  gained  a  ground 
from  which  they  will  not  be  easily  dislodged," 

But,  while  thus  solicitous  for  the  unhampered  development  of 
what  others  felt  to  be  helpfat  and  becoming  and  edifying,  his 
own  spiritual  nature  was  little  dependent  on  such  accessories.  It 
was  not  that  he  did  not  know  a  fine  building  from  an  ugly  one,  or 
good  music  from  bad,  or  even  a  well-ordered  from  a  slovenly  oere- 
monial.  He  was  keenly  ali^e  to  the  esthetic  shortcomings  of  the 
English  nature.  But  he  so  profoundly  realized  the  vital  reality  of 
Christian  worship — he  was,  in  prayer  and  Communion,  so  absolutely 
soliis  cum  Solo — that,  as  far  as  his  own  personal  needs  were  concerned, 
ritual  and  decoration  and  vestment  and  posture  were  the  merest  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin  of  the  spiritual  economy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  Romanizer  and  not  a  Ritualist ;  and  be 
could  not,  with  his  own  consent,  have  been  styled  a  Puseyitej  a 
Newmanite,  or  even  a  Tractarian.  In  the  spiritual  sphere  he  called 
no  man  master ;  bat  hia  predilections  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  wished  to  place  Dean  Church  on  the  throne  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  he  once  instanced  Bishop  Wilkinson  (now  of 
St,  Andrews)  as  the  type  and  model  of  orthodox  Anglicanism, 

With  the  Broad  Church  school  it  would  be  generally  assumed  that 
Mr,  Gladstone  had  little  or  no  sympathy ;  and  yet  an  intellect  so  prone 
to  theorization,  and  so  steeped  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  Butler  and 
Coleridge,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  occasional  excursions  into  theo- 
logical speculation  beyond  the  rigid  limits  of  the  High  Church  achooL 
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Ttistaneefi  of  this  tendency  may  be  seen  in  hla  championship  of  Mauricd 
when  the  Coancil  of  King  s  College  condemned  him,  and  his  emphatic 
protest  against  the  elevation  of  private  opinions  on  eternal  pnnishment 
to  the  rank  of  Catholic  dogmas ;  in  his  eulogy  of  '*  Ecce  Homo  "  ;  in 
his  resolttte  determiDation  to  Eecure  the  advancement  of  Dr,  Temple 
{which  cost  him  Dr,  Posey's  friendship) ;  in  his  imperfect  sympathy 
with  the  pablic  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and,  more  recently,  in 
his  disparagement  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality.  The  only 
echool  of  religious  thought  (if,  indeed,  it  can  by  any  stretch  of 
courtesy  be  called  religious)  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  tolerance 
was  Erastianism*     In  187G  he  wrote  : 

**  If  %ve  follow  tlie  Enistian  idea,  it  does  not  matter  w  hat  God  wo  worship 
or  how  we  worship  Him,  provided  we  derive  both  belief  and  worship  from 
tbe  civil  ruler,  or  hold  them  subject  to  his  orders.  Many  most  reFpecbible 
persons  have  been,  or  have  thought  themselves  to  be,  Erastiuns ;  but  the 
}^ystem,in  the  developments  of  which  it  is  culpable,  is  a mcng  the  most  debased 
ever  known  to  mnn.*' 


Mr,  Gladstone  would  himself  have  claimed  to  be  an  historical 
Catholic,  and  his  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  concerning 
the  Churchj  the  PriesthooJ,  and  the  Sacraments  abundantly  justified 
the  claim.  Bat  his  religion  rested  on  an  even  deeper  and  stronger 
foundation.  He  was,  iirst  and  last  and  in  the  innermost  core  of  his 
beings  an  Evangelical,  clinging,  with  the  strong  and  simple  assurance 
of  a  childlike  faith,  to  the  great  central  realities  of  personal  sirifalness 
and  personal  salvation  through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  In  this  faith 
he  lived  from  his  boyhood  up  to  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  a  life 
epent  in  the  most  engrossing  and  distracting  of  secular  occupations. 
That  life  has  been  a  living  epistle,  "  loyal/'  as  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  in 
1865,  ''  to  the  Church,  to  the  Faith,  and  to  God  "  ;  scrupulously 
exact  in  duty,  yet  never  too  busy  for  constant  and  profound 
devotion  ;  conversant  with  the  highest  functions  of  statesmanship  and 
governance^  yet  always  stooping  to  offices  of  a  **  humble  and  humbling 
character"  (the  words  are  his  own)  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  service 
of  His  creatnrof.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Cory,  who  was  examined  by  him 
at  Eton  in  1841,  wrote  :  **  He  was  the  first  f/oir,iff  Good  Man  I  had 
€Ter  seen.  He  seemed  to  me  an  apostle  of  unworldly  ardour, 
bridling  hia  life."  One  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  two  communious  said :  *^  No  ecclesiastic 
I  have  ever  known  made  on  me  such  an  impression  of  sanctity 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.**  Another  wrote:  "The  dignity,  the  order^  the 
eimpliclty,  and,  above  all,  the  fervent  and  manly  p^ety  of  his  daily 
life,  form  a  spectacle  far  more  impressive  than  his  most  magnificent 
performances  in  Parliament  or  on  the  platform/'     For  my  own  part, 
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I  forbear  to  niter  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  It  is  enongh  to  say  that^ 
when  I  niter  the  prayer,  ''  Sit  anima  mea  cnm  Sanctis,"  the  name  of 
William  Ewarb  Gladstone  will  always  rise  unbidden  to  my  lips  and 
mingle  with  the  aspiration.  For  ns,  who  have  known  him  and  loved 
him,  his  departare  is  desolation  :  for  him  it  is  translation.  Hia  life 
has  been  ''  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and  ^'  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 

George  W.  E.  Busselu 

Ascension  Dav,  18?8. 


OUR  POLICY  IN  THE   FAR  EAST. 


THE  pablication  of  the  China  Blue-book,  the  debate  in  Parliaraeut, 
aod  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  ha^e  now  put  as  in 
possesBion  of  all  the  necessary  fact^  for  the  elacidation  of  recent 
doings  in  the  Far  East*  Their  consideration  can  hardly  be  exhilarating, 
even  to  the  most  confirmed  optimlet ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
doobtfal  whether  even  the  Prime  Miniater  le  really  as  content  with 
onr  part  in  tbese  doings  as  his  stadiooaly  cheerfnl,  not  to  say  Hippant, 
remarks  wonld  seem  to  imply.  Any  criticism,  however,  of  the  con- 
dact  of  Far-Eastern  affairs  which  may  be  made  in  this  paper  will  Le 
actuated  solely  by  the  hope  that  it  may  have  some  effect,  however 
infinitesimal,  towards  improved  action  in  the  future,  not  towards  the 
replacement  of  the  Grovernment  by  another ;  for,  however  great  the 
merits  of  individual  members  of  the  Opposition,  a  Ministry  formed  from 
it  would  not  be  at  all  Itkely  to  prove  a  gain  to  the  country ;  would*  in 
fact,  be  *'  to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fi^re  "  ;  and  though 
the  warning  given  by  the  recent  Norfolk  election  need  not  be  altogether 
deplored,  there  ought  to  be  no  other  feeling  than  a  profound  regret 
if  the  shifting  of  votes  which  there  took  place  should  become  general. 
But  where  public  discontent  exists,  it  is  well  to  look  for  its  cause?, 
and  these  in  the  present  case  are  patent  enough.  Though  domestic 
and  local  considerations  have  probably  had  their  part«  there  can  be 
I  little  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  recent 
Iconduct  of  our  foreign   policy — ^especially  as  regards  China — has  not 

6n  to  our  credit. 

That  this  feeling  is  not  entirely  without  JQStification  is  evident 
from  the  Parliamentary  papers,  I  am  not  on©  to  minimise  the 
exceeding  difiBculty  of  the  situation  which  we  have  had  to  face,  and 

can  even  recognise  the  possibility  that  the  Bassian  acquisition  of 
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Port  Arthur  could  not  have  1>een  avoided  without  war  with  tw(^ 
perhaps  even  with  three,  Great  Powers.  Bat  what  does  not  admit  of 
doabt  is  that  we  have  bronght  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  hnmilia- 
tion,  by  making  futile  objections  and  by  giving  explanations  unworthy 
of  our  diguity  and  lowering  to  our  prestige.  The  concessions  from 
China  which  have  been  used  to  cover  these  defects  are  by  no  means 
an  adequate  counterpoise,  and,  unless  there  should  be  a  marked  change 
in  our  attitude,  will  for  the  most  part  prove  eventually  worthless. 

Dealing  first  with  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  what  is  regarded  as  the  principal  concession,  viz. — the  assurance 
with  regard  to  the  non-alienation  of  the  Yangtze  Valley — is  in  reality 
no  conceEbion  to  us  at  all.  There  could  have  been  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  China  to  part  with  this  territory,  and  the  assurance  of  non- 
alienation  must,  therefore,  have  been  very  willingly  given.  But  as 
her  power  is  inadequate  to  ensure  the  validity  of  her  promise,  onr 
acceptance  of  it  implies  an  undertaking  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  territory  in  question ;  so  that,  in  fact,  any  concession  in  the 
matter  was  on  our  port.     Moreover,  our  demand  for  this  so-called 

-concession  has  had  this  disadvantage  (which  in  a  published  letter  I 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  announced),  that  it  seems  to  imply  oar 
comparative  indi£ference  to  other  parts  of  China,  such  as  Kwantnng, 
where  our  interests  are  only  less  important  than  in  the  Tangtse 
Valley,  and  has  consequently  given  a  certain  colour  and  justification 
to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  France  for  a  concession,  in  appearanoe 
similar,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same  significance.  For  the 
moment,  at  all  events,  this  "  concession  "  is  no  benefit  to  us  what- 
ever. So  much  of  "  open  door,"  and  "  eqnal  opportunity,**  as  we 
had   before,  we  have  still,  and  no   more;    while  any  future  value 

^depends  entirely  upon  what  force,  military  rather  than  naval,  we  can 
provide  for  its  defence. 

A  similar  consideration  applies  to  tho  *' concession "  in  respect  of 
the  maritime  customs.  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  taught  China  the  value 
of  British  administration.     While  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 

'living   Englishmen,  and  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  country,  he  has 

>  proved  himself  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  valuable  servant  poesessed 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  He  has  brought  them  a  revenue  incom- 
parably greater  than  they  could  have  obtained  for  themselves,  and  his 
impartial  distribution  of  posts  in  his  department  among  representatives 
of  other  European  nations  has,  by  discounting  anti- British  jealousy, 
done  much  to  lessen,  if  it  las  not  altogether  prevented,  importunity 
for  his  supersession.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
China  made  a  very  willing  promise  that  his  successors  should  be 
British  subjects.  What,  however,  would  be  the  value  of  the  privilege 
thus  granted  to  us  in  the  face  of  pressure  by  hostile  Powers,  unless 
ive  are  prepared  to  assist  in  defending  it  ?      On  the  retirement  of  Sir 
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Robert  Hart  (and,  in  view  of  bis  long  semce  and  precarious  health, 
that  can  hardiy  be  long  delajed)  are  we  prepared  to  resist  at  all 
costs  a  very  possible  demand  on  the  part  of  France  and  Kassia  to 
appoint  to  the  vacancy  ?  If  not,  this  concefision  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  npon,  and  no  more. 

The  opening  of  waterways  and  new  treaty  porta  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  substantial  value  for  a  time,  if  we  assume  a  more  determined 
attitude  than  in  the  past  towards  local  obstruction.  But  here  again^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  ooncessiouB,  any  permanent  value  depends 
on  what  aseistance  we  are  prepared  to  give  China  for  the  defence  of 
her  territory.  If  we  remain  passive,  benefit  from  them  in  no  long 
time  will  disappear  in  the  same  way  as  **  equality  of  opportunity  ''^ 
has  already  gone  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung, 

Regarding  these  concessions  as  a  whole,  their  aggregate  value  to 
ua  as  they  stand,  and  without  a  much  more  resolute  attitude  on  our 
part  than  has  yet  been  shown,  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which 
has  been  obtained  from  China  by  other  Powers.  Not  to  mention 
Manchuria  and  Port  Aithur,  the  exclusive  rights  obtained  by  the 
'*  mailed  iisf  in  Shantung  should,  and  if  belonging  to  as  would, 
produce  immeasurably  more  profit  than  under  present  Circnm8tance& 
we  are  likely  to  derive  from  all  these  concessions  put  together, 

Thoogh  the  above  views  are,  I  know,  those  of  many  who  are  beef 
a4$quainted  with  Par- Eastern  atfairsj  they  have  probably  not  been 
shared  by  the  less  well-informed  majority,  who  are  more  likely  to 
have  estimated  the  concessions  at  the  high  value  placed  upon  them 
by  the  Government,  Any  credit^  however,  accorded  for  obtaiuing- 
them  has  had  little  appreciable  effect  in  lessening  the  public  discontent 
with  other  features  in  our  Eastern  diplomacy.  Even  if  it  be  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  Government  should  have  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
Russia's  intentions  with  regard  to  Port  Arthur,  and  a  previously 
settled  policy  to  regulate  their  action  when  those  intentions  were 
carried  into  effect,  they  are  certainly  amenable  to  just  censure  for  failing 
to  see  the  obvious  consequence  of  their  own  action.  Carping  objections 
conld  only  result  in  hunuliation  when  there  was  no  intention  of  sup- 
portLtig  them  by  force ;  and  the  nufortunate  "  explanations  **  about 
Uie  presence  of  our  ships  at  Port  Arthur  would  naturally  be  held  to 
justify  the  demand  for  them,  and  to  imply  admission  of  a  superior 
right  on  the  part  of  Ilassia  to  the  use  of  the  port  in  question.  The 
iDterpretAtion  put  upon  these  explanations,  though  described  as'* false/" 
bore  so  close  a  reaemblanoe  to  troth  that  the  belief  of  its  correctness 
in  China,  aod,  it  may  be  added,  in  England,  might  have  been  antici* 
pated.  In  the  face  of  such  want  of  resoluteness  in  our  attitude^ 
Chinese  concession  to  the  Russian  demands  was  rendered  inevitable;  "^ 

Two  courses  were  from  the  outset  open  to  us,  each  of  them  having 
plausible  arguments  in  its  favour:  the  one^  to  adopt  and  maintain, 
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eren  ai  the  mk  cf  war,  m  firm  aUilode  in  oppcm&m  to  the  rfifwatijop 
di  Part  Arthttr;  Uie  othar,  to  regard  its  aoquisticn  bf  Rttaaift  a« 
ioiOfjtaUa,  to  **  gradoocly  aoquieaoe  **  in  it,  mad  to  oooae  to  temn 
mth  her  for  aecnrmg  oar  intereatB  in  Cliina*  Adopttng  neitber  of 
tliesey  tbe  Goremtzi^it  chose  what  Sir  E.  Grey  righUj  termed  **  Am 
one  inddfensibte  ooorse  *^ — ^ris.  that  of  making  protertSv  which  clear!  j 
abowed  that  they  bad  no  force  behind  tbem — ^proieitB  which  wonid 
natnralljr  irritate  Raseta,  whilo  affiTiding  not  tiie  leaii  promise  of 
affecting  her  projects*  And  then,  when  Bum*  bad  calmlj  ignored 
oar  objectionB  and  had  hoiatod  her  flag  at  Port  Artfanr,  we,  in  aooord* 
ance  with  an  eleventh^honr  decision,  obtained — ^Wei*hai-Wei,  Tbare 
ia  a  procees  well  known  and  much  favoared  in  China,  whieb^  in 
*'  pidgin-English/'  is  called  '*  saving  the  face.'*  Where  a  defeat  baa 
been  experienced,  or  a  loes^  moral  or  material,  baa  been  aaetained*  it 
oonsistfi  in  the  doing,  or  cauaiog  to  be  done,  of  aome  ad  intended  to 
hide  the  bomiliation  from  the  ignorant  mnltitade.  Of  this  natnro 
m^B  the  hoisting  of  the  Chtcese  flag  alongside  that  of  Rasaia  when  tbe 
latter  took  poaseasion  of  Port  Arthor ;  and  an  nndaly  close  reaem* 
blance  to  it  may  be  discerned  in  our  own  action  with  regard  to 
Wei-bai-Wei,  Preceded  by  the  great  display  of  na\ral  power  in  tbe 
Gulf  of  Pechele,  this  acqaieition  seemed  to  some  of  us  as  the  mouse 
ontcoming  from  mountains  la  laboor ;  yet,  when  annonnced  here  with 
a  great  tloarish  of  trumpets,  it  was  received  by  the  supporters  of  the 
'Govemmetit  (even  by  some  of  thoee  who  had  been  discontented  with 
their  Far-Eastern  policy)  with  acclamation.  This  **  brilliant  counter* 
poiae  for  Port  Arthur,"  this  "  masterly  connter-stroke  to  BuHsia,"  had, 
in  fact,  applied  to  it  most  of  the  epithets  and  synonyms  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  gr€ate8t  feats  of  war  or  diplomacy.  The 
event  will  prove  whether  such  laudation  was  jastified.  Meanwhile^ 
the  consideration  of  the  papers  and  speeches  on  the  subject  has  only 
served  to  confirm  the  donbta  on  the  point  of  thoee  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  situation  in  China,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  unbiassed  by  party  considerationa. 
The  acquisition  hoSf  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  calmed  opposition 
in  Eugland,  and  may  possibly  ha?e  conduced  to  "  save  onr  face  *'  in 
China  ;  but  it  is  opon  to  doubt  whether  it^s  eiiect  in  either  case  will 
^rove  much  less  temporary  than  the  display  of  tbe  Chinese  flag  at 
i*ort  Arthur.  While  it  is,  and  will  remain,  an  irritating  menace  to 
Russia,  it  is  diflScult  to  discern  how  our  possession  of  this  port  will  in 
tbe  slightest  degree  thwart  her  desigus.  For  a  war  with  her  nowj  or 
at  an  early  date,  the  port  might»  no  doubt,  be  neeful  to  us  for  variona 
purposes;  but  possession  of  it  might  be  obtained  at  any  time  when 
required  by  a  friendly  pre-arrangement  with  China,  or,  in  any  caBe, 
by  a  Power  haviog  command  of  the  sea.     To  render  it  more  nsefnl — 
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ms,  for  instence,  by  the  provision  of  a  dock  for  the  repair  of  ships 
damaged  in  action,  and  of  the  necessary  works  of  d6fenc3 — vrill  take 
years,  and  will  involve  large  expenditure  for  constroctioa  and  garrison. 
Bat  by  the  end  of  these  years  Bassia  will  be  in  a  far  more  impregnable 
position  than  now,  and  having,  by  means  of  her  great  railway,  ready 
aoceaa  to  China  by  land,  will  prosecute  her  designs  with  little  regard  to 
«Dy  possible  injury  which  we  can  do  her  from  the  sea,  For  these  reasone, 
■<jur  acquisition  of  Wei*hai-Wei  would  seem  to  be  only  another  instance 
of  the  objectionable  policy  which  makes  itself  so  evident  in  the  Par- 
liamentary papers — a  policy  of  opposition  to  Kuasia  withoat  practical 
effect  upon  her,  beyond  that  of  useless  irritation.  The  report  that 
two  regiments  in  India  are  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Wei-hai-Wei 
seems  to  have  been  premature ;  but  the  official  answer  to  the  question 
on  the  subject  would  seem  to  imply  that  &ome  force  is  to  be  sent 
•thither,  and  that  what  may  be  called  the  policy  of  *'  bluff'*  is  to  be 
4)ontinued.  Considering  how  small  is  the  namber  of  our  troops  rela* 
tively  to  our  world-wide  responsibilities,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
^ven  Mr.  Balfour s  adroitness  can  provide  a  plausible  justification  for 
employing  any  of  them  at  a  distant  outpost  in  support  of  such  a 
policy.  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Government  may  be 
induced,  even  if  necessary  by  the  opposition  of  its  own  supporters, 
to  leave  the  port  as  it  is,  and  to  expend  upon  it  neither  men  nor 
millions. 

But  enough  as  regards  the  past.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be 
undone  ;  and  "  there  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk."  What 
concerns  us  now  is  to  endeavour  to  grasp  the  present  situation  in  the 
Far  East»  and  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to  preserve  our  interests 
there  in  face  of  the  great  change  of  circumstances  which  has  recently 
taken  place.  We  have  to  recognise,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Manchuria,  as  well  as  Shantung,  is  now  virtually  out  of  the  control  of 
<3bina.  While,  for  the  convenience  of  the  dominating  Powers,  both 
will  remain  for  a  time  under  Chinese  administration,  *'  equality  of 
■opportunity  "  there  as  regards  the  construction  of  railroad?,  and  the 
opening  of  mines,  is  irretrievably  gone  ;  and  the  former  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  a  Bussian  province,  the  latter,  though  less 
certainly,  as  a  German  province.  Possibly  neither  i^ower  wDl  increase 
the  duties  upon  foreign  trade,  which  have,  according  to  treaty,  been 
levied  by  China.  But  even  if  they  do,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  actual  volume  of  British  trade  will  decrease.  On  the 
contrary,  I  expect  it  to  grow  larger,  whatever  barriers  may  be  raised 
against  it,  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  countries  in  question, 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  advent  of  civilised  government.  What 
aiU  diminish,  and  that  largely,  is  the  proportion  which  our  trade  now 
iiaArs  to  the  total  of  foreign  trade.     That,  however,  is  the  worst  to  be 
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expected.  Oar  actaalf  aa  difiiiognished  from  oar  r^lalire,  oommerctBl 
position  iu  these  pro?ioces  will  not  be  impaited,  bot  rather  ia  likely 
to  be  improved* 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked^  if  poaseesioD  or  occnpihtion  of  ChiBee^ 
territory  by  more  civilised  Powers,  or  their  control  o^er  the  Chme€^ 
Government,  will  result  in  increaaiog  British  trude,  why  need  we  b# 
anxioas  aboat  the  fatura  oi  the  ^Middle  Kiagdotn,  or  care  what- 
divisioD  is  made  of  her  pronoces  ?  Thote  who  would  put  thi^ 
qaestioo  (L)  iguore  the  effect  upon  India  of  a  CbiQa  under  tb& 
complete  control  of  Rnsaia,  or  of  Russia  and  other  Powers  in  conoer 
with  her  :  and  (2)  fail  to  appreciate  the  enormons  increase  of 
which  would  resnlt  from  a  rational  development  of  the  coDntry^ 
the  exceedingly  small  portion  of  thia  which  will  fall  to  oar  abara  if  we*^ 
remain  inactive* 

Aa  to  (1),  An^  one  who,  looking  at  a  map  of  China^  obeerves 
great  distance  which  separates  Manchuria  from  Harmah^  would  be 
to  regard  Russian  pre&snre  upon  the  latter  as  txi  remote  a  ooiiti0g€ 
to  be  considered  in  practical  politics.     Bat  Rofisia  has  shown  herself 
capable  of  assimilating  Asiatic  peoples  with  extraordinary  rapidity.. 
Aheady  we  are  told  that  the  population  of  MaDcburia  (which   nov 
contains  but  few  Manchus,  and  consists  mainly  of  emigrants  from  the 
Northern    Provinces  of  China  Proper)  is  showing   remarkable  oona- 
placency  towards  the  Russians  in  its  midst,  aod  appears  to  welcome 
the  prospect  of  a  Government  which|  however  far  from  perfect,  ia  ai 
ieaat  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  "  squeezing  "  Mandarina.      IT 
Btifisia  should  be  allowed  a  free  band  in  China  iVoper,  similar  appre* 
oiatiou  of  her  will  have  effect  there,  and  all  the  more  quickly  as  th& 
knowledge  spreads  of  the   improved  condition  of  the  ilanchnr 
Though,  no  doubt,  under  any  probable  conditions,  it  would  be  a  loD^' 
time  before  Russia  could  nndertake  the  administration  of  the  bnndred» 
of  millions  of  China,  the  power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Indi& 
need  not  wait  for  that,  and  might  be  achieved  within  a  comparatively 
sliort   period.     If  by   continuance   of  her   predominant  influence  at 
Pekin  she  should  obtain  control  of  the  railroad?,  which  will  in  the-i 
oouree  cf  a  few  jeara  traverse  the  Middle  Kirgdom  from  end  ijo  end^. ' 
riie  might  within  half  a  generation  become  a  menace  to  India  such  a». 
the  has  never   jet  been.     The  Yunnan  frontier  of  Burmah  has  no 
Himalayas  to  impede  the  march  of  a  hostile  force;  and  if  the  infor- 
luntion   rurni&bed  by  ifr.  Colqnhonn  (who  in  his  joarnejs  from  Chiii^% 
to  India  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject)  and  other  travellers  b^ 
correct,  an  enemy  having   control  of   Southern  China  had  an  opea 
**  back  door  "  to  India,  which,  in   the  abience  of  natural  obBtacles^ 
would  involve  great  ccst  for  defence.      Accordirg  to  reports  recently 
published,  RuEsia»  probably  with  the  aid  of  her  subfidised  Mandarins, 
i»  endeavouring  to  obtain  control  of  the  projected  Pekin-Hankau  rail- 
road.    This  attempt,  if  successful,  would  bring  Russia  nearly  half-wajp 
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from  Manchnria  to  the  Bannese  frontier,  while  the  French  railroad 
from  Tonfjaia  to  Ynnnan-Fa  (only  some  200  miles  from  Barmah), 
extended,  as  in  the  absecc©  of  opposition  it  is  likely  to  be,  to  Hankan 
or  BOine  other  point  on  the  Yangtsse,  would  enable  these  Powers  to 
knock  at  the  Indian  "  back  door  *'  so  disagreeably  as  to  compel  the 
presence  of  a  large  force  to  prevent  their  entrance.  This  ia  a  con- 
tingency which,  whether  remote  or  not,  may  be  regarded  as  almost 

I  certain  to  occur  some  day,  if  we  allow  other  Powers  to  have  their  way 

fin  China,  and  is  therefore  one  against  which  a  wise  statesmanship 
ehonld  provide  beforehand.     It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognised,  how- 

rever,  that  any  steps  to  avert  it  cannot  be  long  delayed.  They  must 
taken  now,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
As  regards  (2),  all  iotelligent  observers  concur  as  to  the  amazing 
Increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  which  woald  result  from  the  better 
development  of  the  enormous  resources  of  China,  Even  if  there  were 
no  improvement  in  the  present  modes  of  agricnlture,  mining,  and 
manufacture,  the  mere  introd action  of  railroads  into  so  densely 
opulated  a  country,  where  ordinary  roads,  and  to  a  great  extent 
ivers,  are  impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would  give  an 

^impetos  to  the  Chinese  commercial  instinct  such  as  to  cause  a  vast 
increase  of  trade.  Bat  with  the  railroads  would  come  other  applica- 
ttona  of  modem  science  j  and  these;  especially  in  mining,  would  give 
rise  to  a  foreign  commerce  compared  with  which  that  of  the  present 
would  be  only  an  insignificant  fraction.  Abundance  of  coal  and  iron 
exists  in  every  province  in  China,  tho  coalfield  of  Shansi  alone  being 
probably  the  largest  which  is  yet  known  in  the  world,  while  each  of 
the  other  valuable  minerals,  except  platinum^  invites  profitable  work 
in  many  parta  of  the  Empire.  The  me  of  moat  of  these  earth-pro- 
dncte,  as  well  as  certain  methods  of  obtaining  them,  has,  indeed,  been 
known  to  the  Chinese  for  thoosands  of  years.  The  tradition  that 
coal  was  the  chief  fuel  of  the  people  many  centuries  before  its  value 
was  known  in  Europe,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  Marco  Polo,  whose  remarks  *  on  the 
snbject  indicate  that  the  use  of  it  observed  by  him  as  being  genera) 
must  have  begun  long  before  his  time.  Bat  though  this  long-con- 
tinued usage  of  coal  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  may  seem  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  quantity  is  left,  it  ia  on 
the  contrary  practically  certain  that  this  residae  immeasorably  exceeds 
all  that  in  many  ages  has  yet  been  recovered.  Partly  owing  to 
the  Btrperstitious  fear  of  letting  out  the  ** earth-dragon,"  and  chiefly, 
I  imagine,  from  ignorance  of  elHcient  measures  of  pumping,  the  soil 
has  nowhere  been  pierced  below  water  level,  and  I  believe  that  no 
shafts   are  deeper  than  100  feet.     In  foot,  not  only  t?oal,  but  other 

•  *'  It  is  a  fact  tbat  all  over  the  country  of  Cathay  there  i.s  a  kind  of  black'  Atone 
exiatiii^  in  b€d»  in  tb«  mouuUius  which  Ihcj  dijt:  out  and  burn  like  firewood.  It  b 
true  that  they  have  plenty  of  flrcuood  aUo«  but  they  do  tiot  burn  it,  because  these 
etones  burn  better  and  coat  Icsf." — Yule'g  Star^o  ihh,  vol  L  p.  3t*5. 
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mineralSj  have  been  taken  merely  from  the  surrace  \  and  according 
to  all  experience,  therefore,  what  remains  below  most  be  in  vastly 
greater  quautities.  • 

Now  it  18  not  diffictilt  to  see  that,  while  the  development  of  these 
-great  resources  will,  and  onght  to,  bring  enormous  benefits  to  the 
Chinese,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  profit  derivable  by  the  ont- 
aide  world  will  fall  to  the  Powers  who  control  the  country.  Under 
no  possible  circnmstances  can  we  expect  that  our  Bhare  of  that  profit 
will  be  in  the  proportion — ^80  per  cent. — which  our  trade  now  be^ra 
to  the  total  of  foreign  trade  ;  but  supposing  it  were  40,  or  even  20, 
per  cent ,  it  would  mean  a  heritage  of  incalculable  valae  to  our 
children^as  furnishing  support  to  many  millions  of  oar  ever-increasing 
population. 

But,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  share^  or  any  share,  of  this  profit,  it 
is  evident  that  we  must  bestir  onrselves,  and  that  quickly.  I  do  not 
here  indicate  the  lines  of  a  policy  which  would  seem  best  calculated 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  I  must  be  content  now  with  saying  that, 
either  by  onrselveSj  or  in  concert  with  other  Powers  whose  interests 
are  similar  to  our  own^  we  must  find  means  for  strengthening  China. 
According  to  Gordon's  experience  and  all  competent  opinion,  the 
people,  except,  perhapSj  those  of  the  most  southern  provinces,  are 
capable  of  furaishing  excellent  soldiers,  in  number  practically  on- 
limited.  With  European  leading  and  training,  an  army  might  therefore 
be  formed  which  would  be  an  efiactive  defence  to  the  country  against 
further  aggression.  What,  however,  is  most  immediately  required  for 
our  interests  is  government  support  to  British  enterprise.  Possibly, 
by  an  amicable  agreement  with  Russia,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  onr 
policy  of  useless  irritation,  we  might  induce  her  to  cease  from  her 
constant  opposition^  But,  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
•practicable  or  not,  the  utmost  encouragement  and  support  shoald  be 
afforded  to  such  enterprise,  as  being  not  less  for  the  best  interests  of 
China  than  for  our  own.  Already  various  concessions  have  been 
obtained  by  British  subjects  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  the 
working  of  mines.  The  Chinese  Government  should  be  made  clearly 
to  understand  that  such  rights  cannot  in  future  be  ignored  with 
greater  impunity  than  if  they  belonged  to  Russians,  Germans,  or 
Frenchmen;  and  that  it  will  be  held  responsible  for  obstruction  or  out- 
rage, whether  arising  spontaneously  from  popular  superstition  or  from  the 
incitement  of  local  I^Iandarins,  Our  policy  of  leaving  private  interests 
-to  take  care  of  themselves  must  be  abandoned.  Other  Govemmenta 
give  a  strennous  support  to  the  enterprise  of  their  subjects,  and  we 
must  do  the  same,  or  we  shall  very  qaickly  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  mere  spectators  with  reference  to  the  coming  development 
of  China. 

Wm.  DeS  ViEUX. 


THE  PRISON  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


THERE  is  danger  lest  the  pecaUar  problems  of  what  is  called  by 
officials  the  **  female  side"  of  prisons  should  be  neglected  in 
the  very  hopefal  discuEsiona  on  prison  reform  that  are  taking  place  in 
Parliament. 

That  this  should  bo  so  is  natural  for  two  salient  reasons.  First, 
that  reform  has  been  pushed  by^  and  at  the  instance  of^  members  of 
Parliament  possessed  of  the  supreme  qaali&cation  of  baring  tasted  the 
bread  and  water  of  affliction  on  the  male  side ;  and  secondly,  that 
'  there  is  not  only  no  similarly  qualified  woman,  but  no  woman  at  all, 
who  has  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  conncU  of  the  nation  on  the 
special  **  female  "  difficulties. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  Parliament  which  cannot  find 
the  right  time  for  considering  the  openly  proclaimed  civic  grievances 
r  of  free  women  citizens  cannot  be  in  a  mood  to  give  due  weight  to 
those  cloistered  griefs  that  crush  the  womanhood  of  those  who  have 
foUen  so  far  below  the  ideal  as  to  be  classed  among  criminals,  many 
of  whom  belong  to  the  (according  to  the  tendency  of  the  thinker) 
disgusting,  oomicy  or  pitiable  class  of  drunkards,  many  to  the  social 
nnisanoe  called  ''  thief,*'  some  to  the  class  that  a  vicious  society  treats 

outcasts. 

Then^  again,  the  number  of  the  women  who  fall  under  the  power 
^  the  gaoler  is  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  men,  very  small  in 
|)Toportion  to  the  population*  The  very  goodness  of  women,  their 
4aw-abidingnes8,  withdraws  them  from  notice,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  women  have  more  laws  to  obey  than  men  have,  while 
the  temptation  to  disobey  some  laws  that  are  equally  incumbent  on 
4)oth  sexes  is,  by  consent  and  necessity,  gi'eater  to  women  than  to 
men. 
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The  ej^pectatioQ  of  men  that  women  shall  be  dressed  in  more 
varioDs,  more  showy,  more  perishable  clothes  and  ornaments  than 
themfielvee,  who  deck  the  tempting  windows  and  Btrew  the  goods  in 
the  streets,  spreads  a  greater  snare  before  the  woman^s  eyes;  the 
crying  children  cling  to  the  mother  for  food  ;  the  starving  baby  hang& 
at  her  breast,  and  almost  drives  her  to  theft*  The  hellish  ginshop 
appeals  more  temptingly  to  the  worn  child-bearer,  the  weary  char- 
woman, the  cruelly  abused  wife,  who  share  the  more  easily  excited 
nervODS  constitution  of  womanhood ;  and  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
excited  woman  brings  her  more  frequently  under  the  fatal  notice  of 
the  male  policeman  than  do  the  growling  oaths  of  her  man  congener. 

The  ofliciala  of  the  law  are  gemjinely  more  shocked  ;  they  feel, 
from  judge  to  policeman,  their  sense  of  what  is  right  more  outraged 
by  the  woman  who  is  not  normally  well  behaved  than  they  do  by  the 
man  guilty  of  the  same  misconduct.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  their  attitude  of  mind  is  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  whoee 
standard  of  morality  they  are  in  office  to  enforce.  The  difficulty  for 
tho  women  brought  to  the  bar  is  that,  while  the  stricter  rule  of  con- 
strnction  of  "  law  and  order  "  is  applied  to  her  instinctively,  it  is  not 
easier  for  her  to  be  obedient  to  law  except  inasmuch  as  popular 
morality  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  her  best  qualities.  Where  this  is  not 
EO^  those  who  realise  that  it  is  not  so  shake  their  beads  and  say  how 
tjow  the  nation  has  fallen  when  even  women  do  these  things. 

This  somewhat  unfair  attitude  is,  however,  only  tho  poisononft 
flower  of  a  wholesome  root.  It  is  the  remanet  of  a  healthy  national 
conscience.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  any  longer  to  lift  its  head 
and  inilaenoa  our  prison  management.  Before  the  law  meii  fnid 
women  must  be  held  equal  in  responsibility. 

It  is  true  that  in   prison  management  it  has  been  recognised  in 
some  points  that  identical  arrangements  are  not  equal.     Women  have 
long  been  relieved  from  plank-bed  and  other  forms  of  torture.     It  is/ 
however, ^  impossible  to  make  prison  eqnal  in  its  pains  and  penalties  ad 
b^twe-^n  man  and  man.  and  the  problem  is  how  to  make  the  g«nerm> 
discipline  as  juiit  as  humanity  can  make  it.    But  there  are  broad  line»* 
on  whichthe  diH'erenceof  sex  calU  for  careful  consideration  in  making'' 
prison  rnlesy  and  all  must  not  be  held  sauce  for  the  goose  that  may  ' 
be  appropriate  to  the  gander. 

Miss  Orme  *  tells  us  in  convincing  words  of  the  need  of  reform  in 
women's  prisons.  She  speaks  of  reoommendationa  of  the  Depart** 
mentsl  .Committee  on  which  she  sat  that  have  been  **  quietly  ignored**^ 
though  they  are  most  important  and  far*reaching,  and  she  points  out ' 
the  lack  of  women  cflicials  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  prisoo 
adminifitratton.  AIn  Ptckersgill  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Prisons   Bill,  which  would   put  at  least  one  lady  on   the   Board  of 
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Vifiitore  for  convict  prisons^ — that  is,  one  womau  to  fourteen  men 
members*  It  woald  be  a  small  c^nceasion  even  if  it  were  obtained,  for 
in  work  in  which  women*a  participation  is  a  novelty,  it  ia  well  that 
there  should  be  always  two  women  who  can  conanlt  together  on  the 
matters  which  they  specially  are  competent  to  represent  to  the  whole 
Board.  This  appears  to  be  at  present  the  only  movement  in  favonr  of 
giving  women  an  authoritative  share  in  the  humanising  of  our  prison 
system.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  one  woman  Com- 
missioner, possibly  preferring  for  that  post  a  trained  dootor,  competent 
to  deal  with  mental  diseases  among  women  prisoners.  The  women's 
convict  prison  at  Aylesbury,  at  least,  should  have  a  Governor  of  the 

^eame  sex,  even  if  the  women*a  side  in  each  of  the  large  prisons  be  not 
at  once  provided  with  a  head»  whose  position  shall  give  her  an  authority 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Governor  on  the 
men's  side.  At  present  the  matrons,  often  admirable  women  as  they 
are,  are  not  generally  of  the  class  under  whom  any  of  us  women  who 
are  interested  in  prisons  would  like  to  be  put  for  discipline.  An 
«ducated  male  prisoner  may  find  a  good  and  agreeable  friend  in  the 
Governor,  and  has  e\ren  been  known  to  wish  for  a  little  freedom  from 

.bis  society  during  the  period  of  imprisonment;  but  a  first-cla^s 
woman  misdemeanant  would  not  be  as  well  off.  Not  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  wide  importance,  since  women  politicians  and  reformers  do 
not  often  get  into  trouble.  But  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  difTerenee 
in  the  class  of  officers  and  the  degree  of  authority  placed  in  their 
hands.     Now,  the  use  of  having  an  educated  and  trained  mind  in 

^fiiipreme  authority  in  a  prison  ia  that,  within  C9rta!n  limits,  a  gx>d 
leal  of  discretion  is  given  in  order  to  adapt  the  dtsciplioe  to  special 

I  cases  or  special  temperaments* 

The  way  in  which  the  domination  of  man  over  wooian  has  been 
held  to  be  natural  and  propar  is  cnriouUy  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  perfectly  private  religious  conversation  ia  recognised  for 
men,  and  the  chaplain  enjoys  perfect  freed  Dm  to  visit  a  prisoner  alone 
whenever  he  thinks  ?il.  But  a  woman  prisaner  U  always  uuder  the 
ken  of  a  warder  whenever  either  the  chaplain  or  an  authorised  woman 
visitor  seeks  to  comfort  or  instruct  her,  or  to  hear  her  penitent 
outpourings.  It  is  true  that  a  delicate- minded  warder  will  try  to  bs 
both  deaf  and  invisible  :  but  there  is  the  hard  (and,  in  the  oa?e  of  th^ 
H^haplain,  necessary)  rule.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by  recognising  the 
human  need  for  privacy,  which  i^  felt  by  women  fully  as  much  as  by 
men,  and  by  appointing  women  to  give  religious  help.     Oa^  matron — 

I  of  the  undesirable  sort — spoke  of  such  a  visitor  being  ?u  danger  from 
the  violence  of  women  prisoners.  But  that  is  a  danger  either  that 
^doea  not  exist,  or  that  would  willingly  be  faced  by  women  with  women 
ns  it  is  by  chaplains  with  men.  There  is,  however,  scarc^ely  anything 
more  pathetic  in  visiting  prisons  than  to  see  the  hungry  look  of  the 
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prisoner  at  the  wamsn  who  shows  ioterest  enoagh  in  prison  life  to  be 
Been  tberei  e?en  though  she  is  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
prisoners. 

There  are  a  certain  namber  of  women  visitors  in  prisons^  but  their 
business  is  chiefly  either  to  share  in  the  admirable  work  of  Discharged 
Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  or  to  act  as  Scriptnre  readers.     What  wonld 
seem   to   be   wanted   is   rather   educated   women,   whose  position   in 
relation  to  the  prison  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  chaplaiu,  and  wha 
would  have  the  same  freedom  and  authority  about  lending  books  from 
the  library  and  other  details  of  management.     There  should  be  alao 
some  careful  arrangement  by  which  women  (as  well  as  Nonconformist 
clergy,  to    whom   Miss  Orme   directs   so  well-meant  a  reproach)  of 
varying  religious  sympathiee  should  be  put  in  touch  with  different- 
prisoners.     There  is  at  present  a  general  though  vague  belief  amoog^ 
philanthropic  women  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  access  to  a  prtaoni. 
and  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  a  permit  seems  audacious  and 
difficult.      The  Commissioners  have,  however,  recently  been  much  more 
ready   to   admit    known    visitors,  though    they    are  still    capable  of 
adminiatering  a  very  pretty  snub  on  occasion  to  some  quite  admirable 
woman  who  wants  to  form  her  ideas  as  to  what  women  ought  to  wish^ 
and  to  be  allowed,  to  do  for  women  prisoners.      One  friend  of  minet, 
enoouraged  by  the  great  courtesy  of  the  successive  Home  Secretaries 
to    myself,  was  refused   admission,  and   had  to   give   up   her   visit* 
Inside  the  prisons  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dogged  opposition  to  visitors. 
One  very  pleasant  warder  in  a  large  women's  prison  said :   "  Visitars  ? 
WeVe  so   many   they  tumble  over  jach  other !  '*     A   little  detailed 
inquiry  ascertained  that  one  woman  came  sometimes^  one  was  a  paid 
agent  of  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society^  who  saw  some  prisoners 
just    before    discharge,    another     came     once    a    fortnight,    another 
irregularly,  and  altogether  there  were  some  half-dozen  who  occasionally 
visited  amoog  a  large  number  of  prisoners  serving  fairly  long  terms. 

But  if  we  are  to  stem  the  current  of  rkldiviwie^  it  must  be  by  many 
women  having  access  to  prisoners  right  through  their  days  and  weeks 
of  dismal  seclQsion.  They  must  be  women  capable  of  doing  some- 
thing in  addition  to  **  doing  good  *'  to  the  prisoner,  capable  of  getting 
into  touch  with  whatever  there  is  in  her  that  can  be  made  the  levey 
for  lifting  her  out  of  her  degradation.  The  reason  why  outsiders  are 
the  right  people  for  this  is  that  you  can  only  very  rarely  indeed 
combine  the  function  of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
punitive  disciplinary  rules  of  the  prison,  and  of  a  friend  and 
redeemer  of  the  prisoner.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  trne»  as  a 
rale,  with  women,  who  hardly  ever  admit  the  justice  of  their  seutence. 
A  deep  sense  of  injury  is  always  there.  It  may  partly  be  because  a 
woman — whether  or  not  she  has  been  originally  driven  or  led  into 
crime  by  some  man,  whether  she  be  or  not  the  miserable  victim  of  a 
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drimken  and  diaaoluta  and  brutal  eociety,  to  which  she  has  only  too 
easily  aseimilated  herself — has  at  least  been  arrested,  tried,  ooDdemned, 
driven  to  prison,  received  at  the  door^  medically  inspected,  registered, 
and  consciously  governed  in  prison,  by  men^  who  have  not  treated  her 
as  a  woman,  bat  as  a  prisoner,  an  accused  person,  an  object  of  sas- 
picion,  and  then  of  severe  discipline.  It  is  a  wholly  unnatural 
relationship,  which  womanhood  must  resent.  A  woman  so  situated 
needs  a  kind  word,  a  tone  of  pity.  Bat  the  very  women  she  meets 
with  are  trained  and  bound  by  rale  to  be  impersonal,  severe* 
nuapproachable.  The  world  outaide  puts  all  possible  pressure  on  a 
woman  to  be  gentle,  affectionate^  impressionable,  adaptable  to  otfaei^, 
to  smile,  to  say  "  dear "  easily,  to  kiss  a  child,  to  be  homely  and 
comfortable.  But  the  moment  such  a  woman  has  proved  herself  to 
be  emotional,  or  weak,  or  bad  enough  to  lose  control  ov^er  herself  to 
the  measure  that  brings  her  under  the  law,  all  is  as  hard,  as  rigid 
as  though  she  bad  been  trained  as  a  boy,  as  a  man,  is  trained  by  the 
world.  Naturally  the  injustice  of  the  actual  sentence  and  the  actual 
punishment  is  what  she  is  fall  of.  She  does  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  whole  system  which  makes  life  so  obviously  unequal^ 
and  law  so  only  nominally  equal,  for  men  and  women,  and  which 
inflicts  such  heavy  penalties  on  women. 

One  wonders  what  proportion  of  men  and  what  proportion  of 
women  prisoners,  for  instance,  suffer  anguish  by  being  parted  from 
children ;  what  proportions  of  men  and  of  women  are  racked  with 
anxiety  about  the  details  of  the  life  of  those  left  outside.  We  are 
all  learning  with  joy  that  the  torture  of  useless  labour  on  the  tread- 
mill, and  with  the  crank,  and  on  the  plank-bed  are  now  to  be  don& 
away  with,  together  with  Hoggings  and  other  maddening  brutalities ; 
bat  nobody  yet  has  spoken  specially  for  the  mother  who  has  to  wait 
such  a  weary  time  to  know  whether  anybody  is  looking  after  the 
children  or  the  home,  which,  even  in  her  degradation  or  in  her 
deadly  fall  into  temptation,  nature  and  nurture  alike  had  made 
her  all. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  suitable  visitors  for 
prisons.  Temperance  societies  have  their  experienced  workers.  The 
Union  of  Women  Workers,  and  many  religious  and  social  reforming 
organisations  could  supply  the  need  in  their  due  proportion.  The 
workers  in  workhouses  under  the  Brabazon  scheme  have  been  found, 
and  if  it  were  known  that  they  were  warmly  desired  inside  prisons 
they  would  be  able  to  be  named  by  that  admirable  society  in  all 
probability.  If  the  well-chosen  existing  prison  libraries  were  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  circle  leaders  nominated  by  the  National  Home 
Beading  Union  to  work  in  prisons,  and  if  these  leaders  were  allowed 
access  to  prisoners  during  that  drst  terrible  period  of  solitary  confine- 
ment (whether  it  be  shortened  as  Mr.  Barns  suggests  or  no),  ther^ 
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would  be  les8  of  that  stolid  despair,  the  brokea  nerve,  the  mental 
death,  the  furious  rage  against  society  which  are  now  found  among 
oar  criminals.  To  refuse  books  daring  that  period  la  80  impolitic 
that  if  it  were  the  personal  whim  of  a  man  in  his  own  household  it  might 
easily  be  taken  as  irrefragable  proof  of  insanity.  Yet  prisons  are  in 
a  special  sense  the  boadebold  of  the  nation,  for  there  alone  can  the 
national  conscience  impose  itself  with  absolute  despotism  on  the  life 
of  its  citizens,  and  show  how  its  judgment  is  that  life  ought  to  be 
conducted  for  the  definite  purpose  of  reform.  How  far  we  are  from 
that  ideal  the  refusal  of  books  to  the  loneliness  of  the  newly  imprisoned 
is  a  fair  test. 

The  introduction  of  home-reading  circles  into  prisons  would  also 
solve  the  problem  how  to  permit  that  amount  of  conversation  among 
prisoners  which  common  humanity  and  medical  experience  now  agree 
to  pronounce  necessary.  The  group  of  prisoners  who  have  been 
reading  some  book  or  portion  of  a  book  would  meet  to  discuss  it^ 
t?pic<«,  and  to  gain  light  and  interest  on  its  subject  from  the  leader 
who  brings  maps,  pictures,  greater  knowledge  and  the  breath  of  life 
to  bear  on  what  is  to  be  discussed.  Warders  might  be  present  or 
even  be  members  of  the  circle,  so  ai  to  prevent  other  talk  being 
eurreptiliously  carried  on,  as  it  now  is  in  chapel  during  hymns*,  and 
under  the  name  of  responses.  But  it  would  also  be  often  found  that 
a  newly-awakened  taste  for  reading,  or  for  the  subject  read  about, 
would  be  the  saving  clue  on  discharge  from  prison. 

Even  that  most  unhappy  prisoner  who  is  illiterate  (though  often 
quite  keen  and  bright  in  mind),  and  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  excluded  from  instruction >  and  who  is  thus  utterly  without 
help  for  meotal  relief,  might  be  present  at  such  readings  and  share 
the  privileges  of  well-ordered  talk.  It  i§  felt  by  everybody  that  the 
supremely  needful  thing  is  to  introduce  hope  into  prison  life. 
Imprisonment  is  long,  and  the  heart  grows  sick.  Bub  such  a  little 
event  as  the  periodic  meeting  of  the  reading  circle  would  bo  always  near 
at  band  and  invigorating. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  drudgery  of  prison  washing 
(which  renders  most  of  those  engfxged  in  it  less  competent  than 
before  to  earn  their  living  afterwards  even  by  laundry  work),  makiu]^ 
post-oliice  pads  and  bags,  and  such  like  dreary  rough  aewiag,  ought 
to  be  replaced  by  industries  which  will  be  helpful  as  wage-earning 
occupations  at  the  end  of  the  prisoner's  term.  This  drudgery  has  beien 
dictated  by  a  false  idea  of  economy.  It  is  like  saviog  on  your 
children's  education,  and  so  making  them  the  longer  dependent  upon 
you.  The  small  number  of  women  pris3nerSj  in  moat  prisons,  in  com- 
parison with  the  men  has  contributed  to  put  this  burden  of  hard 
common  washing  on  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  women.  In  some 
prisons  they  aro  too  few,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  the  men 
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lo  some  of  their  owu  washing,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  regretted  in  a 
'colonising  nation  which  may  some  time  wake  op  to  see  that  it  would 
be  well  for  everybody  to  know  how  to  be  clean,  and  how  to  cook  simple 
food  under  difficnlt  circamstances.  Men  in  prison  often  learn  usefnl 
trades  under  the  guise  of  doing  hard  laboor,  but  in  only  a  few 
prisons  is  this  the  case  for  women » 

The  Home  Secretary  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  cookery  in  prisons.  Probably  no  art  more  absolutely  cer- 
tainly secures  an  honest  livelihood  for  a  woman  than  that  of  cooking. 
Mistresses  put  up  with  many  blemishes  of  character  in  a  really  good 
cook  ;  they  wink  at  dishonesties,  bear  with  bad  habits,  are  meek  to 
oatrageoQS  tempers,  are  almost  like  incarnate  charity  to  women  who 
rCan  satisfy  the  culinary  requirements  of  their  households.  And  bo 
the  discharged  prisoner  would  find  an  opening  if  she  had  learned  her 
cooking  in  the  prison.  Permission  to  try  whether  this  can  be  done 
has  been  given  in  one  prison.  But  the  experiment  is  not  yet  ready 
for  discussion.  The  diflBculties  are  very  easily  to  be  seen.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  a  quite  simple  standard  of  teaching 
would  make  the  woman's  own  home  healthier,  happier,  more  free  from 
temptation  to  remedy  or  supplement  bad  food  by  drink,  would  make 
her  return  to  it  more  welcome. 

The  blunt,  clamsy  "criminal  hand**  is  a  well-known  object;  also 
the  medical  theory  that  training  of  the  hand  involves  edacation  of  the 
brain.  Whether  or  no  we  add  a  warm  faith  in  the  moralising  efiects 
of  art,  we  may  connect  the  first  two  thoaghts  together,  and  consider 
whether  a  definite  and  rapidly  successful  manaal  training,  such  as  is 
given  by  the  Sloyd  work,  might  not  solve  some  of  the  hard  cases. 
Not  only  might  it  so  train  the  hands  as  to  prepare  skilful  workers 
'  who  could  command  a  market,  but  ako  it  might  give  us  people  with 
clearer  and  fresher  brains,  able  to  look  at  life  quite  dififerently. 

These  and  other  modes  of  introducing  well- accredited  women,  with 
definite  duties,  to  the  prisoners  throughout  their  time  of  punishment 
would  result  in  the  prisoners  having — while  parted  from  all  the  evil 
.  associationa  of  their  lives ;  while  suddenly  stopped  iu  bad  habits,  and 
made  to  reconsider  all  their  problems — the  opportunity  to  form  those 
personal  attachments,  those  incarnated  ideals  which  are  among  the 
.greatest  helps  to  weak  wills  and  faulty  conceptions.  Friendship 
would  be  the  bar  against  the  first  temptations  of  the  newly  freed. 
The  prime  idea  of  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is  that  each 
prisoner  should  be  met  by  good  friends  at  the  prison-gate,  should 
feel  that  somebody  cares  for  her  welfare,  and  will  give  her  a  hand* 
At  present  so  few  of  us  share  the  work  of  these  societies ;  so  many 
of  us  draw  our  skirts  away  from  the  former  criminal ;  so  rarely  is  the 
just  notion  held  that  the  punished  criminal  has  purged  her  ofieace, 
that  nothing  like  all  discharged  prisoners  are  so  met  at  the  door ;  few 
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oomparatiTely  have  the  persoDBl  tie  to  helpf al  friexuls ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  soob  retom  to  prisoD,  The  difficulfcy  of  meettng 
at  the  prison-door  is  highly  increased  by  the  senaeleBa  practioe  of  dia- 
charging  prisoners  at  a  very  early  honr  of  the  momnigi  when  distance 
and  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  comfortable  claaeee,  and  pancity  of 
trains,  'bases,  and  cabe,  render  it  aknost  ont  of  the  qnestion  to  organise 
the  meetings  Alongside  of  tiieee  difficaltiee  glares  the  Cioi  Uiat  the 
comparatively  hnngry  prisoner  is  tnmed  oat  into  the  rawne^  of  an 
English  morning,  and  the  pablic-honse  is,  in  the  case  of  meet  prtsona, 
among  the  neare&t  bnildings — probably  in  every  case  the  neareet  lo 
which  she  has  any  ease  of  access.  A  ooEEee-stall  at  the  entrance  ol 
every  prison  wonld  do  wonders,  and  might  be  a  place  of  meeting  for 
ladies  who  already  know  the  prisoners. 

That  last  sentence  contains  a  word  that  needs  a  comment — **  ladies. ** 
Already  a  few  ladies  of  high  social  position  have  undertaken  splendid 
work  in  getting  employment  for  discharged  prisoners  \  some  societied 
have  paid  agents  in  the  same  work,  and  about  ten  prisons  have  two 
or  three  visitors  each ;  eighteen  have  (these  facte  are  for  1897)  one 
each ;  twenty-one  have  none  at  all.  It  is  mach  to  be  desired  that 
different  societies  should  take  this  matter  up*  That  would  be  better 
than  isolated  individuals  interesting  themselves  and  offering  work. 
For  a  society  may  well  be  a  better  judge  of  qualification  ;  can  give 
guarantees  to  the  authorities  ;  can  expect  from  its  nominees  regularity 
and  persistence  ;  can  supply  casual  vacancy  of  office.  And,  since  one 
great  object  is  to  create  a  circle  of  friendly  thought  of  prisoners^  both 
during  and  after  puniahment,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  voluntaij 
representative  of  a  voluntary  association  is  to  be  preferred*  She  will 
put  the  many  in  touch  with  the  inside  of  prison  life.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  gradual  iutroduction  of  further  reform  in  prison 
administration.  Government  would  be  juetified  in  relying  rather  upon 
coUective  than  upon  individual  opinion,  and  would  have  a  lai^ger 
amount  of  public  support  in  its  humane  changes. 

It  is  not  well  for  ordinary  purposes  that  there  shoald  be  a  too  great 
distance  of  social  position  between  the  prisoner  and  the  visitor.  It 
would  be  most  desirable  that  prison  visitors  should  be  women  who 
would  make  this  work  their  prime  occupation  and  interest,  with  a 
devotion  as  great  as  our  generation  has  seen  to  hospital  work,  and 
culminating  in  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  actual  officials  employed. 
The  educated  middle  class  have  begun  to  realise  their  opportunity  to 
make  Christianity  actual  in  the  hospital,  and  it  may  not  be  long 
before  they  go  od  to  the  prisons.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  there 
is  still  to  be  heard  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner  that  caHs  for 
wise  response. 

But  most  valuable  of  all  would  be  Ae  attitude  of  the  public  nuim 
towards  the  purged  criminal.     At  present  a  woman  who  gives  work 
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to  Boch  a  person  is  regarded  a6  either  a  fool  or  an  angel,  while  prob- 
ably she  is  only  a  just  and  sensible  person  who  will  reap  good  frait  of 
faithful  service  or  warm  gratitude  for  her  hnmanity. 

The  criminalB  are  not  all  worse  than  the  free  oitizen.  It  is  told  of 
a  governor  of  a  convict  settlement  belonging  to  a  Enropean  Power 
long  ago  that,  having  power  to  give  grants  of  land  to  time-expired 
dvicfca  of  good  conduct,  he  saw  a  piece  of  land  that  it  was  to  be 
desired^  and  granted  it  to  himself,  but  never  was  made  to  fulfil  the 
just  condition  that  he  should,  like  the  others,  have  served  a  term  for 
theft.  The  thief  in  prison  has  her  congener  outside,  who  is  treated  as 
an  invalid  or  an  eccentric.  The  drunken  servant  who  goes  mad  in 
prison  may  be  only  differentiated  by  class  and  accident  from  the  lady 
who  has  a  *'  companion  *'  provided  by  her  family.  The  infanticide 
might  have  been  the  happy  mother  and  mistress  of  a  home  had  not 
an  immoral  man  and  a  cruel  society  been  mountains  in  her  path. 

If  we  try  and  succeed  in  improving  the  conditions  of  punishment 
it  can  only  be  in  conjunction"  with  the  willing  co-operation  of  sur- 
rounding society.  In  studying  the  question  of  help  for  discharged 
prisoners  many  special  points  need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Feebleness  of 
mind,  arisLDg  from  congenital  tendency,  from  miserable  food  and 
surroundings  in  childhood,  from  accident,  from  drink  or  immorality, 
has  a  distinct  tendency  to  land  people  in  prison.  While  there  the 
depression  of  confinement,  the  sense  of  degradation,  the  apprehension 
of  difficulty  on  discharge,  the  severity  of  diet,  aU  tend  to  increase  this 
feebleness,  although  regularity  and  the  absence  of  drink  and  other 
excitements  may  tell  in  a  more  favourable  sense.  But  on  leaving 
prison  such  women  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  made  mothers. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  very  spareness  of  the  diet  does  not  tell  in 
this  direction.  They  ought  not  to  be  mothers  unless  under  the 
happiest  and  most  comforting  circnmstances.  And  they  call  for 
special  care.  Are  the  authorities  even  careful  not  to  discharge 
prisoners  from  both  sides  of  a  prison  about  the  same  time  ?  They  do 
see  prisoners^  from  a  distance,  into  trains  to  take  them  home,  or  to 
any  place  they  choose  to  name,  in  many  cases  if  not  in  all.  This  does 
not  work  out  welt  in  the  case  of  whimsical  prisoners.  But  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  precaution  to  shield  women 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  freedom. 

The  Home  Secretary  and  the  Commissioners  are  bent  on  prudent 
told  workable  reforms.  It  is  not  possible  for  women  to  suggest  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  men's  side  unless  they  have  means  of  judging, 
which  at  present  are  not  afforded  to  them.  Possibly  a  demand  for 
such  means  might  be  pressed  in  the  case  of  young  male  criminals. 
But  meanwhile  their  comfortable  ideas  must  remain  unfruitful. 

In  the  case  of  women,  reformers  are  bound  to  form  and  to  express 
their  balanced  judgment     And  if  they  do  not  seek  to  introduce  the 
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tntolketiiaUf  of  a  better  slaiiiiv" 

work  opoo,     **  Hie  rerj  6iet   tbal  llief  aie  in  tbe  star 
regarded  as  first  oflSmden  at  once  raisea  tbem  a  step  abore 
cndittafj  pammmn^  a  positioii  tbey  are  not  riovr  to  mlise,  and  jel 
to  presume  ttpoti  it.''     Very  £eir  oC  tbeae — Iboiigb  now  an 
number,  probably  as  Uie  system  becomes  &miliar  to  tbe  offic 
retam  to  pnsoo.     Tbers  is  a  grosring  tendency,  of  oome^  for  tbe' 
extremely  cantioiis  early  dioice  of  priaooen  to  be  admitted  to  tbls 
eiaBB  to  lapee  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Goremor  alone,  whose  judgment 
more  and  more  easily  satitilieB  the  Visiting    Cammitteea.     And 
addition  to  tbis  tbe  SDoceaa  of  the  system  has  tempted  the 
missioners  to  extend  it  to  all  dassee  of  crime  except  the  reoeiyera 
stolen  goods.     It  is  difficult  for  the  non-commissioned  intellect 
grasp  the  inferiority  ''  socially,  morally,  and  tntellectnally  "  of 
nnhappy  outcasts  to  tbe  barglsr,  the  coiner,  the  aesanlter  of  women  or 
children,  and  many  other  classes  of  criminals.     But  there  is  in 
connection  a  startling  example  of  the  eril  of  withdrawiDg  administra-^ 
tion  of  pnblic  responstbiUty  from  public  criticism,  of  pasBiDg  prison 
regolatioDB  by  simply  laying  them  on  the  table  of  the  House.     Fg 
this  laet  year  these  excellent  Commissioners  hare  added  to  the  els 
of  prisoners  who  are  "  morally,  socially,  and  intellectnally  superior,' 
who  are  not  **  criminals  as  this  term  is  usually  understood,*'  youc 
crimionlK  condomned  for  unnatural  offenoea,  or  rape,  where  more  tha 
one  perion  was  concerned  in  crime,  or  of  rape  attended  with  sf 
brutiility.      Farther,  they  not  only  include  these   as  admissible    (on 
iudividual  inquiry  as  in  other  cases)  to  the  superior  class,  but  in  tbeicj 
greve  report  they  say : 

**  There  is  a  very  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ciiy  thief  and  the 
leiual  offender.    Many  of  the  latter  come  from  the  agricultural  districts  j ' 
most  of  them  allege  that  they  commit  the  ofiTence  when  under  the  influenc 
of  drink;  they  brerik   the  law   under   the   impulse   of  im   unoontrollal] 
passion,  and  not  with  tbe  object  or   purpose  of  any  ulterior  gain, 
resolution  to  lead  an  honest  life  on  disclmrge  is  far  easier  to  keep  "  (although 
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the  impulse  was  uncontrollable  I),  "  and,  we  beUe\^e  that  if  we  can  keep  him 
from  all  contamination  from  the  habitual  thief  in  prison,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  him  a  useful  trade  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  living  on  discharge, 
we  shall  contribute  in  a  practical  manner  to  his  chances  of  rehabilitation/' 

Surely  these  amazing  arguments  in  favour  of  telling  the  degraded 
gang  of  juTenile  women  and  child  ravagers  that  they  are  superior  do 
not  find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  the  people  whose  servants  the  Com- 
missioners are.  They  are  the  echo  of  the  military  tone  of  mind  about 
the  unimportance  of  women,  the  nnchecked  licence  to  be  conceded  to 
organised  groups  of  men  in  relation  to  women.  They  ehow  the 
definite  need  that  the  claims  of  women  to  aid  and  protect  the  weaker 
and  more  unhappy  members  of  their  own  sex  should  find  expression 
in  the  admission  of  women  to  a  share  in  every  grade  of  prison 
adminiBtration. 

There  is  a  growing  and  most  dangerous  tendency  to  make  light  of 
sexual  ofiences  against  women  and  children.  The  Judges  on  the 
Western  Circuit  were  stated  in  the  local  newspaper  recently  to 
have  congratulated  the  jury  on  the  lightness  of  the  calendar,  and  the 
absence  of  crime  when  they  had  the  duty  of  trying  several  caaea  of 
**  criminal  assault.'* 

Sabah  M.  Amos. 


IS  EVANGELICALISM  DECLINING? 


A  DEFINITION  of  terms  may  sometimes  be  the  end  of  a  oon- 
troyersy.  When  Mr.  Richani  Heath,  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Eeview,  writes  of  the**  waning  of  Evangelicaliem/*  the  first  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arises  is  one  as  to  the  facts.  "  Is  EvangelicalisDi 
waning  ?  *'  is  a  preliminary  qneryj  which  needs  to  be  answered 
before  we  take  a  single  step  in  our  examination*  It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  inqnire  into  the  canses  of  a  phenomenon  until  we  haire  first  ascer* 
tained  whether  the  phenomenon  itself  is  a  reality  or  a  mental  illnsion. 
Bnt  it  is  necessary  to  go  even  behind  this,  and  ask,  what  is  inclcided 
under  the  term  "  Evangelicalism  "  ?  There  is  a  very  wide  difference 
between  a  vital  force  and  an  **  ism,"  Piety  and  pietism,  despite  external 
resemblances,  are  so  different  that  the  one  may  even  be  the  foe  of  the 
other.  The  Evangelical  creed — which  is  really  the  Gospel — is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Evangelicalism,  although,  unfortunately^  they  are 
too  often  regarded  as  identical*  The  leading  ideas  of  the  former  ma] 
be  embodied  in  the  latter,  but  they  are  there  combined  with  others,'' 
which  have  been  accepted  (probably  without  suflScient  examination)  as 
necessary  inferences,  and  what  is  even  worse,  they  are  there  in  cr 
tallised  form  as  dogmas  rather  than  inspiring  truths.  The  "  ism  *'  is 
party  badge,  the  form  and  colour  of  which  must  be  preserved  at  ever 
coat 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  in  order  to  show  the  abeoint 
necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  exact  sense  in  which  the 
term  in  question  is  used.  If  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  *'  ism," 
then  this  *'  waning"  of  Evangelicalism,  even  if  it  be  shown  to  be  a 
fact;  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  decline  of  a  party,  and  with  it 
the  shedding  of  some  peculiarities  which  have  been  sources  of  weak- 
nesfl  rather  than  of  strength*     Taken  even  in  this  narrower  sense,  thej 
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question  is  one  of  very  deep  interest.  The  eccleBiastical  and  even  Uie 
religions  life  of  England  would  be  materially  affected  by  any  seriona 
decay  in  the  Evangelical  party.  For  it  would  mean  that  their  living 
message  to  the  nation  had  bo  some  extent  become  a  mere  *4sm'*  in  which 
there  was  no  real  vitality,  and  that,  as  the  necessary  consequence^  their 
power  to  affect  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation  was  being  for- 
feited, if,  indeed,  it  had  not  already  been  lost*  That  woiild  itself  be 
a  serious  evil,  bat  if  even  more  than  this  be  intended — and  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  those  central  truths  which  are  common  to  Puritans  of 
every  shade  and  in  every  Church  are  losing  their  hold — it  would  be 
^nothing  short  of  acalamity^  and  unless  the  downward  movement  were 
tiecked>  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  veritable  dibdch, 

Mn  Heath  does  not  define  with  any  exactitude  in  which  of  these 
two  senses  this  question  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
he  is  not  thinking  solely  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Anglican  Churchy 
but,  at  all  events^  regards  its  sympathisers  in  the  various  Free  Churches 
as  sharing  its  decadence.  He  considers  that  their  influence  is  on  the 
wane,  and  cites  certain  facts  which  in  his  view  point  to  that  conclusion. 
It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  these*  There  is  a  general 
statement  that  *'  Evangelical  institutions/'  despite  occasional  spurts, 
are  not  maintaining  their  old  position.  *'  There  are  few  of  the  great 
institutions  or  societies  which  may  be  styled  Evangelical  which  have 
not  of  late  years  suffered  experiences  of  this  kind*  That  in  certain 
cases  their  efforts  at  recovery  have,  to  some  extent,  been  successful, 
and  that  much  energy  and  devotion  are  being  displayed,  is  not  sufiioient 
to  invalidate  the  fact  tliat  Evangelical  institutions  on  the  whole  tend 
to  decline,**  When  I  read  this  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  thinking  that  I 
must  have  made  some  mistake.  On  a  second  perusal  I  regained  my 
equanimity,  for  I  felt  that  Mr.  Heath's  concessions  went  far  towards 
ti^dng  the  sting  out  of  his  sweeping  statement  If  it  be  true  that 
in  spme  cases,  where  there  has  been  apparent  or  temporary  decline, 
there  has  been  subsequent  recovery,  then  surely  we  may  hope  that 
the  vitalising  power  is  still  active,  and  that,  even  where  the  revival  is 
not  yet  apparent,  this  may  be  due  to  exceptional  or  temporary  con- 
ditions. Every  great  institution  is  liable  to  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  tide 
of  its  prosperity,  and  these  societies,  even  if  ail  that  is  suggested  here 
be  true,  may  only  be  illostrating  a  law  common  to  all  human 
institutions. 

But  my  great  diflSculty  here  is  to  identify  the  societies  which  are 
intended.  I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  May  meetings  and  am 
hearing  much  of  progress.  I  know  not  where  I  am  to  look  for  signs 
of  decay.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  Evangelical 
institutions,  and  in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  symptom  of  this 
^^  tendency  to  decline/'     The  latter  is  celebrating  its  centenary,  and 
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was  able  at  ita  openiDg  meeting  to  report  contributions  of  £32,000 
towards  the  £50,000  it  mtends  to  raise  as  a  grateful  memento  of  the 
past,  and  a  necessary  preparation  for  enlarged  operations  in  the 
fature.  Then  oomes  the  Charch  Missionary  Society,  and  it  alone 
supplies  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  a  doleful  jeremiad.  The  recent 
story  of  that  society  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  cheering  features  in 
our  modem  Church-life,  and  must  be  a  staggering  difficulty  for  those 
who  are  so  fully  assured  of  the  decline  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Established  Charch.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  is  cited  as  saying 
that  '*  the  Evangelical  clergy  are  to*day  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
Church  of  Englan^l."  That  is  probably  true,  but  here  is  a  fact  to  be 
put  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  represents 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  foreign  work  of  that  Church,  and  there 
never  was  a  period  when  its  spirit  was  so  buoyant,  its  courage  so 
undaunted,  or  its  resources  so  abundant  as  the  present.  To  take  a 
phrase  from  the  newspaper  slang  of  the  day,  the  report  at  the  late 
public  meeting  shows  that  the  last  has  been  a  record  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  f  iirther^  that  its  directors  mean  to  break 
the  record  in  the  new  year  on  which  they  have  entered.  If  I  turn 
to  other  kindred  MissionaTy  Societies  the  result  is  the  same*  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  with  whose  internal  affidrs  I  am  mora 
intimately  acquainted,  was  never  more  successful  or  more  abundantly 
supported*  If  deficits  are  reported,  it  is  not  because  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  supply,  but  because  there  is  an  ever-growing 
increase  in  the  demand.  Here  surely  is  more  than  an  ounce  of  fact^ 
worth  a  whole  ton  of  speculation  as  to  the-  decline  of  Evangelicalism* 
Bo  far  as  Congregational  churches  are  concerned,  there  are  causes  at 
work  which  might  have  prodnced  a  diminution  in  the  income  available 
for  Foreign  Mission  work.  Our  churches  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  modem  life,  been  faced  with  problems  of  special 
gravity.  Half  a  century  ago  they  regarded  themselves  as  ppvate 
oomnmnities  which  had  to  make  provision  for  the  wants  of  their  own 
members,  and  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  Evangelistic  work  in  the 
country.  To-day  they  realise  that  they  have  a  national  work,  that 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  national  Christendom,  and  they 
accept  accordingly  a  due  share  of  national  responsibility.  But  this 
means  a  serious  drain  upon  their  resources,  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  reason  of  some  special  conditions  of  our  modem 
life.  The  full  effect  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  population, 
in  consequence  of  the  twofold  drift  of  one  class  from  the  central 
districts  of  cities  to  the  suburbs,  and  on  the  other  land,  from  villagea 
and  small  towns  to  larger  centres,  has  hardly  been  appreciated.  But 
the  burden  which  it  has  laid  upon  Free  Churches,  upon  their  statea* 
manship  and  spirit  of  enterprise  even  as  much  as  on  their  finano6| 
cannot  well  be  ezagjgeimted.     The  financial  aspect  of  the  case  is  mor^ 
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easily  understood  than  the  other.  Jjookiug  at  that  alone^  it  might 
seem  as  tboagh  the  Dew  calls  on  the  liberality  of  the  chnrches  must  be 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  development  of  misaionary  enterprise. 
Every  new  place  of  worship  involves  cost  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
building  and  then  for  the  maintenance  of  its  various  institutions.  All 
this  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  enlightened  Christian 
opinion  has  all  been  in  favour  of  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the 
Churches  work^  which  of  ooaraa  means  an  addition  to  the  calls  upon 
the  liberality  of  its  members.  Take,  e,g,,  the  We&t  London  Mission 
as  an  illustration.  It  undertakes  a  kind  of  service  of  which  our 
fathers  never  dreamed.  Institutions  with  similar  aims  are  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  other  Free  Churches.  In  a  word,  the  demands  of 
the  home  work  are  almost  immeasurable,  and  they  are  ever  increasing* 
If  in  the  face  of  them  all  the  response  of  our  churches  is  at  all 
adequate  to  the  incessant  and  urgent  calls  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
field,  it  certainly  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  the  Evangelical  force 
which  is  behind  all  this  zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  missionary  question  because,  in  my 
judgment^  it  suppliea  a  crucial  test  by  which  to  prove  the  soundness 
of  Mr,  Heath's  diagnosis*  The  missionary  enterprise  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  products  of  the  Evangelical  movement.  There  ia 
no  point  at  which  any  decay  of  the  Evangelical  spirit  would  so  be 
soon  apparent  as  here.  It  is  one  grand  venture  of  faith,  and  if  faith 
is  feeble  it  cannot  retain  the  quickening  power  in  the  absence  of 
which  foreign  missions  would  speedily  come  to  an  end.  It  is  true 
that  motives  of  an  inferior  kind  are  sometimes  utilised  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  Christian  missions.  The  wisdom  of  such  appeals  is  question- 
able, and  their  success  ia  still  more  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  our 
missionaries  are  the  pioneers  of  commerce  and  civilisationj  but  the 
seal  which  is  essential  to  their  continuance  must  be  developed  under 
very  diflFerent  influences  from  any  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
material  or  even  intellectual  progress.  The  divine  necessity  which 
compels  an  apostolic  Church  as  it  constrained  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  must  be  a  passionate,  overpowering  faith.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  system,  and  while  it  is  sound  and  healthy  true 
Evangelicalism  cannot  die. 

As  to  another  evidence  of  decay  which  Mr.  Heath  adduces,  I  differ 

requally  from  his  view*  He  cites  a  number  of  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony all  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Evangelical  Churches  are 
losing  their  hold  on  the  people.     The  assertion   is  a  very  grave  and 

^disturbing  one,  and  before  it  is  registered  among  accepted  truths  the 

h^evidence  on  which  it  rests  ought  to  be  subjected  to  very  searching 
analyaifl.  There  are  some  very  painf nl  facts,  which  it  would  be  worse 
than  folly  to  ignore  ;  but,  disquieting  as  these  may  be,  they  do  not 

^warrant  the  sweeping  inference  which  Mr.  Heath  has  drawn.    Thus  the 
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Rev-  W,  F.  Adeney  is  cited  as  to  the  disappoiniing  resolts  o£  bundsj 
schools*  He  was  patting  a  case  in  fayoar  of  a  reform  in  Stttiday 
schools,  and  uattirallf  he  insiBted  stroDglyi  too  atrongly,  om  the  defects 
of  pregent  methods.  But  this  is  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  piece  of 
evidence  conclasive  as  to  the  decay  of  Evangelicalism. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  collect  pessimistic  ntteraocea  aa  to 
the  state  of  religion,  and  even  to  support  them  by  a  show  of  evidence, 
bat  nothing  is  less  satisf actory  as  a  foundation  for  undiscriminating 
oonclasioQS,  which,  if  they  were  justified,  would  hare  a  very  grave 
significanoe  indeed.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  note  the  passionate^ 
indeed  alarmist  tone  in  which  many  good  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  work  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  they  are  inveterate  Conservatives,  to  whom  every  advance, 
indeed  every  change  of  method,  is  a  step  on  the  down-grade*  They 
are  fond  of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  these  latter  days.  Their  incessant  cry  is,  '*  What  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ? ''  and  any  attempt 
to  convince  them  that  the  fact  is  not  aa  they  represent  it  is  utterly 
futile.  They  have  innumerable  signs  of  degeneracy  to  which  they 
can  point,  and  they  obstinately  refuse  to  look  at  any  facts  which  tell 
on  the  opposite  side.  They  never  pause  to  think  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  views  and  auguries  which  may  be  natural  enough  for 
an  Agnostic  or  a  Pagan,  but  are  utterly  inoonsi&tent  with  a  belief 
that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  and  that  Omnipotence  is 
Love.  A  Christian  pessimist  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  some  who  seem  to  regard  pessimism  aa  a  fruit 
of  piety.  How  much  their  unguarded  utterances  do  to  produce  the 
impression  that  Evangelical  truth  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  that  we  are  living  iu  a  period  of  continuous  retrogression, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  In  other  cases  these  pessimist 
views  are  due  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  some  special  theory  upon 
the  mental  vision.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Heath's  own  conclu- 
sions on  this  point  have  been  too  strongly  coloured  by  his  views  as  to 
certain  defects  in  the  Evangelical  teaching,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
refer? 

In  his  opinion  the  old  Evangelicalism  has  lost  opportunities  which 
were  full  of  hope  and  promise,  through  the  lack  of  breadth  in  its  con« 
ception  of  the  Gospel.  Its  religion  was  individualist,  unsympathetic, 
altogether  too  other-worldly.  This  is  his  explanation  of  the  aliens* 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  which  he  seems  to  regard  not  aa  indiffer- 
ence but  positive  hostility,  expressing  itself  in  bitter  complaints  **  of 
English  Christianity,  especially  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  the  reason 
of  their  concentrated  severity  on  the  latter  being,  aa  I  believe,  nothing 
but  resentful  love,  the  bitterness  of  children  towards  parents  who  ha?e 
failed  in  their  duty,  and  that  through   the  most  provoking  of  all 
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failures,  narrowness  of  mind  and  want  of  hcuri"  Witli  very  much 
of  this  I  agree — I  might  indeed  say  with  all,  except  the  closing 
words,  which  I  have  put  in  italics.  That  the  vital  truths  of  Evan- 
geUcalism  have  a  much  sbxtnger  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  I  have  no  doubt.  Their  absence 
from  the  worship  of  the  Churches  may  be  traced  to  various  aauses, 
but  among  them  is  not  a  widespread  unbelief.  There  is  an  element 
of  decided,  and  in  some  cases  of  aggressive,  hostility,  but  this  is  not 
predominant.  They  may  have  lost  faith  in  the  Churches,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  God,  in  immortality,  in 
retribution;  least  of  all^  that  they  disbelieve  in  Christ  and  His 
bealvation. 

Two  or  three  testimonies  quite  unconnected  with  one  another  have 
strongly  impressed  me  with  this  view.    In  a  recent  Beview,  Miss  Ormei 

lady  of  remarkably  sound  judgment  and  wide  experience,  speaks 
of  the  influence  which  the  recollection  of  the  Nonconformist  teachings 
of  their  early  days  are  likely  to  exert  on  the  minds  of  prisoners  who 
were  trained  in  Nonconformist,  that  is,  Evangelical  schools.  This 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  a  very  remarkable  statement  made  to  me  by 
an  earnest  Unitarian,  who  at  one  time  was  a  minister  of  that  Church 
in  a  large  provincial  town*  He  is  a  man  of  pronounced  politics,  full 
of  strong  social  sympathies,  an  approved  and  acknowledged  friend  of 
the  democracy.  In  times*  of  suffering  and  sickness  (as  he  told  me) 
they  often  sent  for  him,  but  he  added,  "  I  used  to  find  that  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  was  a  profound  faith  in  the  old  Evangelical 
doctrines."  The  statement  struck  me  at  the  time  as  very  remarkable, 
and  reflection  has  only  made  me  feel  its  significance  still  more 
strongly.  It  may  well  cause  searchings  of  heart  on  the  part  of  all 
who  believe  that  the  Churches  are  set  for  the  defence  and  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel.  If  this  kind  of  feeling  exists  among  the  classes, 
who,  apparently,  are  so  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Churches^ 
what  can  we  do  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  favourable  sentiment  whose 
existence  we  have  hitherto  hardly  suspected  ? 

In  Mr.  Heath^s  view,  the  Evangelicalism  which  is  to  move  England 
at  the  close  of  the  century  must  be  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  with  which  the  world  was  familiar  at  its  commencement. 
Before  dealing  with  his  portraiture  of  the  type  which  prevailed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  continued  down  through  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth,  I  must  point  out  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Heath  has 
Eftverlooked.  He  includes  under  his  general  term  the  Evangelicalism 
in  Nonconformist  Churches  as*  well  as  that  of  the  great  party  in  the 
Established  Church  which  bore  its  name.  They  were  both  Evan- 
gelicals^ but  with  a  very  marked  diflerence,  which  Canon  Overton  has 
cot  failed  to  point  out.     He  says  very  truly : 

**The    Evangelicalism    of    the    eighteenth    century    was    by    no 
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Ou:isj.  s^.  ft^«r«r  ftT  ZL  loift  iiLjfjTA'rr  viaex  ifaer  back  stte^ed  to 
XzA  SiSszesiTt  ^'jsais^si  :/  CboKJcdn-.  BfEi  die  poiziE  cf  dlffaqiOB 
b0tv«iK.  t^kKL  ▼{!?»  ££  >MC  as  n^TXfid  «  loe  poEsti  of  reKKbfanoe. 
Ix  P^Sftuisz  pxilis  vert  izKZinakbuj  iztefsczad  vxA  fhfinlngj' ; 
ETigtg*'?«nfc-iF-^  fi^:f>i  c^5s«  unf  ^Sr:>c:  pyrtim  Ik  trpad  PiiUui 
wi£  zx'XKzrt  %ZiZ  a^Bt£7» :  t2>e  trporal  ETBiecficil  ns  bi^^  and 
g^ni^  T^  Pirix&r:  «^:<L:^i  z£t  z^  kept  «i;kzB  tfe  pile  of  tiia 
Kasagcal  C^srct :  ibe  ETKg^Se&I  vooild  Ml  be  bepi  oiil  of  iL  The 
PLriiar  vh  dEsiiS^Ssd  wisL  ccr  -iLuffgi,  ocsr  OBRMonei^  our  TOtflf* 
Exsts.  Acd  OCT  hksKKT ;  tbe  EncccSal  vm  aot  onlj  pctieclly 
oodesied  with  *t<st  ooe  cf  tb^se  tzicgs^  bet  ns  imij  to  onnlWMi 
f^r  thee  all  ae  heajtilT  m  tLe  bigbest  cf  Higb  Cbsrebinai.* 

This  dislzDcdoD  caj-^jot  be  orerioc-ked  if  we  are  to  §am  m 
aooiid  jzidgsK:'::!  on  tbe  preseat  etate  cf  Eraigelicaliani  in  Una 
oocntzT.  Tbe  partj  in  tbe  AngMran  Cfanzcb  of  wbicb  QiaxlBB  Smeon 
was  a  oooBpicooas  lepi'iacntatiye  in  tbe  polpit,  TUDiam  Wiiticttoics 
in  tbe  senate,  and  Hannah  More  in  liieiaime,  diffan  widdy  from 
that  which  is  identified  mainly  with  the  old  NGDOoaformitT.  K  we 
are  to  be  predae  io  €mT  nomenclatore,  indeed,  we  omat  not  deaciibe 
the  ktfter  as  Paritan,  far  that  name  certainly  ooren  a  mndi  wider 
area,  Diaaeni  is  the  lineal  deaoendant  of  Separatism.  Tbe  Oanon, 
owing  to  his  Cbristian  charity,  does  not  nae  the  name  mider  tbe 
ncAion  that  it  might  Ije  offensiTe.  But  it  is  the  tnie  one.  Speaking 
broadly,  all  Hepantista  were  Puritans,  thoogh  all  Pnritana  were  not 
Heparatiata,  and,  in  fact,  were  their  keenest  critics.  It  may  ream 
pedantic  to  lay  atreaa  upon  the  point,  bat  it  is  one  on  which  some 
Jfigh  Chnreb  writers  are  fond  of  inaisting,  and  it  wonid  be  nndeair* 
able  U)  encourage  them  in  the  idea  that  we  are  ashamed  of  oar  own 
parentagf;  and  di^aire  to  claim  a  loflier  descent.  Bat  I  so  far  differ  from 
the  (jMum  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Evangelical  reviyal  might  be 
ywy  i>rr;periy  dcMcrilied  as  Puritan,  and  the  Church  party,  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  wiin  in  essence,  thoagb,  of  course,  with  considerable 
variety  in  detail,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  old  Puritan  inheritance. 
<Jongregationalism,  whether  of  the  Baptist  or  the  Paedobaptbt  type, 
is  tho  auooeaaor  of  Separatiam,  which  was  bold  enough  to  break  loose 
from  the  universal  opinion  of  the  times  as  expressed  in  the  whole 
theory  of  the  <'  Catholic ''  Chureh,  and  to  assert  that  the  true  Churcb 
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of  Christ  is  to  b©  "  gathered  "^ — that  is,  selected  out  of  the  world — a 
society  of  men  who  believe,  not  a  nation  which  by  law  makes  every 
one  of  its  citizens  a  Christian. 

This  vital  difference  draws  a  dividing^line  between  these  two 
sections  of  the  Evangelical  world*  It  has  done  so  from  the  days  of 
the  Kevivali  and  it  does  so  still.  The  descendants  of  the  old  Separa- 
tists, who  had  behind  them  all  the  memories  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  political  life  was  to  be 
eschewed  by  Christian  men,  whereas  Canon  Overton  says  the  Evan- 
gelicals kept  aloof  from  politics.  That  diiierence  has  become  more 
apparent  with  the  development  of  a  wider  and  trner  liberalism  in 
onr  pnblic  lite.  The  Revival  found  the  Nonconformist  Chnrchea 
cowed  by  the  nagging  persecutions  which  had  followed  the  Restoration 
and  had  not  wholly  ceased  with  the  Revolution,  to  which  their  influence 
had  contributed  much,  but  from  which  it  had  received  very  little. 
They  had  as  little  disposition  to  strong  political  action  as  to  earnest 
Bpiritnal  service.  But  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rested  upon 
them  as  upon  others,  and  they  date  a  new  era  in  their  history  from 
that  great  Revival.  The  new  enthusiasm  awakened  in  them  manifested 
itself  in  their  political  as  well  as  in  their  religious  life.  As  their 
fathers  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience  on  tihe  fields  of  Marston  or 
Naseby»  they  have  maintained  the  honour  of  the  same  flag  in  the 
political  struggle  of  later  times.     The  Nonoonformista  are  regarded 

'  both  by  friend  and  foe  as  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
simply  means  that  they  have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of 
progress. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  supposed  decline  of 
Evangelicalism,  to  distinguish  between  the  section  of  its  adherente 
which  is  said  to  eschew  politics  and  that  which,  in  obedience  to  its  own 
conviction  of  religious  duty,  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  popular 
Bide  in  the  various  struggles  of  the  present  century.  Whether  **  the 
blindness  to  the  great  social  sunrise  which  has  lit  up  the  present 
century  '*  is  chargeable  to  Evangelicals  outside  as  well  as  those  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment^  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  discussed 
at  length  here.  So  far  as  the  Anglican  section  is  concerned,  it 
is  undeniably  true  that  its  sympathies  have  been  strongly  Conserva- 
tive. The  aversion  to  politics  has  really  been  an  opposition  to  all 
reform.  One  of  its  favourite  maxima  has  been,  *^  Meddle  not  with 
those  who  are  given  to  change."  It  has  been  extremely  disappoint- 
ing to  their  theological  kinsmen  in   the  Free  Churches   to  find  them 

I  amongst  their  keenest  and  most  uncompromising  opponents  on  eccle- 
stical    questions  aa  well  as  those   of   Imperial  policy  in  general. 

^60  far  as  the  former  were  concerned,  their  attitude  may  be  easily 
understood,  even  though  not  approved*  They  have  been,  and  are,  the 
suspected  members  of  the  National   Church,  and  they  have  had  to 
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clear  themselves  of  the  suspicion  which  has  attached  to  them^  They 
are  in  sjinpathy  with  the  theology  of  NoDc^nformiat  Charchaey  thej 
have  had  to  be  especially  cautions  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  bo 
in  accord  also  with  their  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  They,  abore  all 
others,  were  under  a  necessity  to  make  their  loyalty  to  the  Establish- 
ment manifest,  and  they  certainly  hare  not  failed  to  obey  this  oon- 
straint.  It  has  been  a  stock  complaint  with  the  Evangelical  Dissenter 
that  he  foond  more  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  in  the  Tractarian,  to 
whom  be  was  most  opposed,  than  in  the  Evangelical  clergyman,  witli 
whom  he  was  in  such  close  theological  agreement. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  anomalous  position 
which  the  Evangelical  party  holds  in  the  Established  Church.     ItB 
leaders  of   fifty  y^j-s  ago  persuaded  themaelTes  that  they  were  the 
true  representatives  of  Anglicanism,  and  when  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment developed  itself  the  first  idea  was  to  crush  it  by  force  of  law. 
In   the  course  of   the  half  century  we  have  had  prosecution  after 
prosecution,  with  the  practical  result  of  legalising  much  of  the  teaching 
and  ritual  against  which  they  most  vehemently  protested.     In  other 
words,  it    has   been   made   clear  that  the  Establishment  was  never 
meant  to  be  an  Evangelical  preserve,  and,  in  truth,  that  if  Evan- 
gelicals are  to  continue  there  it  must  be  on  sufferance*     If,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  party  has  declined  in  numbers,  there  is  here  no 
cause  for  surprise.     Let  it  be  added  that  even  this  decline  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  decay  of  Evangelical  faith.     If,  indeed,  evidence 
be  wanted  of  the  vitality  of   that  faith,  it  may  be   found  in   the 
spirit  and   teaching   of  the  modern  High  Church  school.     It  would 
fatigue  my  imagination  to  conceive  of  an  antagonism  to  its  whole 
theory  of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  more  strong  than  my  own, 
but  that  does  not  hinder  my  hearty  reoognition  of  the  Evangelical 
tone  of   their   doctrinal    teachings.     The   clergy  of  the   Established 
Church  are  an  entirely  different  body  of  men,  as  the  result  of  the  two 
waves  which  have  swept  across  that  Church  during  the  present  century. 
The  **  high  and  dry  "  rector  of  Dean  Conybeare^s  graphic  pictures  is 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo*     The  High  Churchman  of  to-day  magnifies 
his  office,  exalts  his  Church,  idolises  his  sacraments,  but,  in  strange 
combination  with  all  this  eccleBiasticism,  there  is  often  a  teaching  of 
doctrine  that  is  distinctly  Evangelical.     This  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account  in  any  fair  attempt  to  estimate  the  real  influence 
of  the  movement.     It  has  not  secured  the  ascendency  of  one  party  in 
the   Church,  but  it  has  done  much  to  secure  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  place  of  the  mere  husks  of  dry  morality  which  were  once 
dealt  out  to  the  people.     Kitualism  is  its  legitimate  o&pring  in  a 
Church  which  holds  fast  by  the  Prayer-Book.     It  may  be   an   un- 
natural child,  but  a  close  observation  will  discover  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  systems  which  at  first  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  foes.     It 
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ould  be  aofair  to  deny  that  numbers  of  the  High  Chnrch  cler^ 
Poombine  with  their  zeal  for  rites  and  ceremonies  a  remarkable  earnest- 
nesB  in  spiritaal  and  Evangelical  teaching. 

Their  relation  to  the  Establishment  has,  indeed,  always  hampered 
the  action  of  the  Anglican  Evangelicals.  As  we  have  jast  seen^  the 
decline  of  the  party  does  not  necessarily  argne  a  decay  of  faith  in 
the  doctrines  which  they  teach,  but  rather  the  ascendency  of  Chnrch 
ideas  among  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  open  to  seriona  doubt  whether 
a  similar  tendency  has  been  at  work  among  their  laymen.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that  among  the  clergy  it 
has  been  losing  ground,  chiefly  because  of  the  stronger  development 
of  the  clerical,  if  not  of  the  sacerdotal,  spirit.  That  for  all  its  nobler 
movements  it  can  still  command  an  extraordinary  amount  of  support 
among  the  laity  of  the  Church  is  manifest  from  the  facts  which  I  have 
already  adduced  in  relation  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  special  type  of  piety  which  has  been  associated  with  its  name 
has  never  had,  and  was  never  likely  to  have,  a  strong  hold  apon  the 
English  population.  It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  insist  upon 
its  weaknesses^  but  without  some  reference  to  them  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  understand  its  present  position*  Mn  Aagustine  Birreli,  in 
his  essay  on  Hannah  More,  has  satirised  them  in  a  style  which,-thongh 
too  caustic  and  severe,  nevertheless  does  help  to  explain  the  secret  of 
this  failure.     He  says  : 

'*  This  class  may  be  imperfectly  described  as  *  the  well-to*do  Christian.' 
It  inhabited  snug  places  in  the  country,  and  kept  an  excellent,  if  not  dainty, 
table.  The  money  it  saved  in  a  bail-room  it  spent  upon  a  greenhouse.  Ite 
horses  were  fat,  and  its  coachman  invariably  present  at  family  prayers.  Its 
pet  virtue  was  church  twice  on  »Sunday,  and  its  peculiar  hon'ors  theatncal 
entertainments,  dancing,  and  threepenny  points.  Outside  its  garden  wall 
lived  the  poor  who»  if  virtuous,  were  for  ever  cui-tsying  to  the  ground  or 
wearing  neat  uniforms,  except  when  expiring  upon  truckle-beds  beseeching 
God  to  bless  the  young  ladies  of  the  Grange  or  the  Manor  House,  as  the 
case  might  be/' 

This  is  a  strongly  coloured  picture,  and  from  its  very  one-sidedness 
necessarily  does  injustice  to  the  class.  But  even  in  the  extreme 
character  of  its  representations  it  serves  to  suggest  how  it  is  that  it 
has  been  unable  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  class  of  whom  Mr« 
Heath  chiefly  speaks.  Many  other  features  of  another  character  need 
to  be  introduced  if  justice  Is  to  be  done  to  the  portrait  of  the  Evan- 
gelical, He  has  certainly  played  no  anworthy  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  time.  If  he  has  not  risen  to  the  height  of  hia 
great  opportunities  it  has  been  due  partly  to  his  eocleaiaatical  relations, 
and  partly  to  certain  exaggerations  in  his  theolc^ical  and  ecclesiastical 
system.  To  look  at  the  last  of  these  causes  first,  it  mast  be  said  that 
these  exaggerations  are  common  to  the  entire  Evangelical  world  as  it 
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ia  anderatood  by  Mr.  Hedth.  Tliejr  are  both  thaolpgica!  and  ethical* 
Under  the  first  is  incladed  thai  lack  of  perspective  which  gives 
secondary  tratbs  a  prominecoB  as  great  as  that  of  the  ceotiml  Tdritles 
which  are  the  Gospel,  and  which  thtis  entirely  diatarbfi  the  doe 
proportion  of  faith.  Not  cx>nteat  with  insisting  that  the  Bible 
ia  the  Word  of  6od»  Evangelical  orthodoxy  has  committed 
itself  to  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  with  all  its  sorronndiog 
difficulties — difficulties  which  the  Higher  Criticism  has  recently 
shown  to  be  all  bat  iosuperable.  It  has  not  only  oontended^ 
and  rightly  contended,  for  the  doctrine  of  retribntion,  bat  it  has 
wronght  it  ont  into  a  theory  of  eternal  punishment  whose  details  have 
been  derived  from  Dante  rather  than  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  has  not  been  content  even  to  maintain  these  as 
opinions  by  which  it  felt  bound  conscientiously  to  adhere.  It  has 
elevated  them  into  an  essential  part  of  the  ETangelical  creed^  and  has 
not  been  spariog  in  its  condemnation  of  those  who,  while  they  held 
fast  by  the  central  truth,  were  unable  to  accept  these  inferences  from 
it  It  wilt  hardly  be  denied— first,  that  these  dogmas  have  been 
extremely  unpopular ;  second,  that  the  identification  of  Evangelicalism 
with  them  has  been  singularly  nnfortuoate  for  itself;  and  third,  that 
the  decay  of  faith  in  these  special  tenets  has,  though  very  nnjnstly, 
been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  waning  of  Evangelicalism  itself.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  always  been  a  considerable 
section  of  Evangelical  teachers  and  preachers  who  have  refused  to 
pronounce  these  shibboleths,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  most  earnest  and  enlightened  men  in  the  school  they 
are  now  at  all  events  assigned  their  proper  place  as  theological 
opinions  about  which  there  may  be  legitimate  differences  of  opinion, 
even  among  those  who  hold  most  firmly  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  does  not  mean  any  decline  of  the  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  it  suggests  rather  an  increase  of  its  strength  as  the  result  of 
a  more  intelligent  discrimination  between  that  which  is  essential  and 
that  which  is  subordinate.  The  great  defect  of  the  old  style  of 
teaching  was  the  faUure  to  make  this  distinction,  and  the  consequent 
attempt  to  represent  every  man  who  would  not  subEcribe  to  these 
articles  as  having  denied  the  faith  and  being  worse  than  an  infidel. 
The  Evangelicalism  which  continues  to  hold  this  attitude  is  un- 
doubtedly declining,  but  it  b  only  making  way  for  one  of  another 
type,  wider  in  view  and  broader  in  sympathy. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  religions  opinion  and  feeling  ha^ 
been  moving^  and   there  can  be  little   question   as  to   the   ultimate 
issue.     It  will  be  distinctly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Evangelical 
sentiment,  whatever  may  become  of  any  Church  party.     To  those  wt 
ize  most  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Churches  at  the  present  moment^ 
Iheie  could  not  well  be  a  greater  snrprise  than  the  suggestion  tha 
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f^ith  19  on  the  decline.  Oa  the  contrary,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  of  stronger  cantiilence  and  more  buoyant  hope.  They  have 
passed  tbrongh  a  winter  in  which  men's  hearts  have  sometimes  been 
made  anxions  beyond  aoj  thing  which  the  neces&itiea  of  the  c&ae 
jaatiSed.  The  attacks  of  science  npon  revelation  and  the  work  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  have  alike  caased  serioua  roiagivings  and  anxieties 
many  heart?*     The  very  changes  of  opinion  t^  which  1  have  just 

^referred  have  had  a  similar  tendency.  Men  have  sat  watching  the 
decline  of  one  dogma  after  another  until  those  who  have  had  too 
implicit  a  faith  in  mere  dogma  havd  begnn  to  ask  themselves  what 
will  be  left,  and  then  to  pnt  the  farther  question,  *'  If  the  foundations 
be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?'*  But  that  winter  is  over 
and  past,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earthy  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come.  Put  in  more  prosaic  form,  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  His  Church  has  become  mere  real  and  vivid,  and  men  are  learning 
understand  that  while  He  lives  the  Gospel  lives,  and  will  retaia  all 

4ta  power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  at  least  is  no  cause  for- 
lamentation  or  despair.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Churches  in  these  closing  years  of  the  century  is  more  full  of 
Christ,  more  possessed  with  His  Spirit,  more  calculated  to  glorify  and 
hononr  Him  than  at  any  previous  period.  And  thu?,  to  emphasise 
the  distinction  with  which  this  article  commenced,  though  the  **ism** 
may  be  changed,  or  even  may  be  weakened,  the  living  force  is 
intensified  and  strengthened. 

But  now  to  tnm  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Heath  is 
evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  individualist  type  of  th^ 
Christian  life  which  Evangelicalism  has  developed  has  been  injuriona 
to  its  inSnence;  in  fact,  that  if  it  is  to  regain  any  of  its  power,  it 
lust  become  more  collectivist,  if  not,  indeed,  distinctly  socialist.  I 
3o  not  think  that  I  am  interpreting  him  incorrectly  when  I  say  that 
Christian  socialism  is  his  ideal,  and  his  chief  complaint  about  Evan-^ 
gelicalism  is  that  it  has  not  realised  the  dreams  of  such  men  as 
Lamennais,  Mazzini,  and  Tolstri.  The  party,  in  hie  view,  has 
failed  because  it  has  never  felt  the  touch  of  the  modern  progressive 

^lentiment. 

**  Evargelicali>m  has  denied  God  in  history,  Has  refufed  to  rccogiiise  His 
providential  government  of  the  world,  or  if  it  lias  not  foimally  taken  up  this 
iijfidel  pomtion,  it  has  treated  the  que^ticn  with  a  true  English  contempt 
for  con&istency.  God  was  in  the  Reformation,  bnt  not  in  the  Revolution, 
He  came  to  judge  Christ endcm  in  the  sixteenth  centurVi  but  i-ot  in  the 
eighteenth.  It  ij*  this  indiflerence  to  tiuth,  when  truth  interferes  with 
prejudice  and  interest,  that  has  done  so  much  harm  to  Evangelicnlij'm/' 

There  is  nndonbtedly  some  troth  in  this,  thocgh  put  in  a  very 
one*sided^  and  therefore  misleading^  form*  So  far  as  there  is  an 
indisposition  anywhere  to  see  God's  hand  in  history  it  is  an  error  to 
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be  lamented,  a  grievous  fault  which  is  sure  ultimately  to  provoke  it» 
own  Nemesis.  Men  who  etudy  the  mysterious  hieroglyphics  of 
prophecy  and  attempt  from  them  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  futnre, 
instead  of  looking  at  the  signs  of  the  timep,  to  see  how  God  is  working 
around  thera,  are  certain  to  commit  mistakes  in  their  unpractical 
action.  This  temper  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  rebuked  by  oor 
Lord,  and,  strange  to  eay,  it  seems  to  prevail  with  numbers  who  in 
theory  rigidly  insist  upon  loyal  obedience  to  His  commands  But 
Mr.  Ueath  goes  some  thing  beyond  this*  The  Evangelicals  very  pro- 
bably have  failed  to  appreciate  the  whole  significance  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  certainly  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  some  of  ite 
leading  ideas.  But  opinion  with  regard  to  that  revolution  is  at 
preeent  undergoing  a  very  distinct  change.  Many  who  were  under 
the  spell  of  Carlyle  or  Lamartine  have  been  gradually  shaking  off  its 
influence,  and  there  is  by  no  means  that  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  Kevolution  itself  which  at  one  time  existed  amongst,  at 
all  events,  Uberal-minded  men.  Itecent  memoirs  and  histories  have 
igiven  US  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts»  and  as  they  have  been 
stripped  of  all  poetical  or  rhetorical  embellishment^  and  presented  in 
their  true  character  by  writers  of  whom  M»  Taine  affords  the  best 
example,  there  has  been  engendered  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Revolution  was  the  great  blessing,  even  to  France,  which  has 
generally  been  assumed.  Without  attempting  even  to  suggest  a 
decision  between  the  conflicting  views,  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
it  will  not  80  readily  be  conceded,  as  perhaps  at  one  time  it  might 
have  been^  that  sympathy  with  a  revolutionary  sentiment  would  have 
-contributed  so  much  to  the  lE^creased  power  of  Evangelicalism  as 
Mr,  Heath  appears  to  suppose* 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Evangelicals,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Establishment,  are  not  largely  in  sympathy  with  collcctivist  move- 
tnenta.  The  humanitarian  spirit  undoubtedly  gathers  increasing  force 
and  energy.  There  is  an  altruistic  sentiment  abroad,  even  among 
Evangelicals,  which  gtanda  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
descriptton  quoted  from  Mr,  Birrell.  To-day  every  kind  of  human 
suffering  and  sorrow  is  carefully  studied,  and  endeavours  are  made 
to  mitigate  its  pressure.  Ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  variety  of 
schemes  of  philanthropic  reform  which  are  being  continually  sug- 
fleeted,  and  that  ingenuity  is  well  gustained  by  the  energy  with 
which  all  these  enterprises  are  prosecuted.  Never  was  there 
each  a  strong  and  universal  insistence  on  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  prove  his  love  to  God  by  bis  service  to  his  brother  ;  never 
was  the  truth  more  clearly  empbaaised  that  the  highest  worship  of 
Ood  is  service  to  humanity.  That  is  the  teaching  of  Evangelical 
pulpits  everywhere.  If  there  is  an  Evangelicalism  which  has  not  felt 
the  touch  of  this  new  spirit,  and  still  continues  to  insist  on  mere 
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formal  acte  of  worship,  or  exaggerates  the  value  of  creeds,  or  makes 
religion  a  Bentiment  instead  of  a  life  shown  in  the  practical  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  Chrfst  in  the  daily  relations  to  men  around 
OS,  on  it,  undoubtedly,  rosy  ba  written  *'  Ichabod.'* 

But  there  is  a  wide  chasoi  between  this  and  the  collectivism  which 
Tolstoi,  for  example,  advocates  and  regards  as  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  Chrifitianity*  Whether  his  ideal  has  been  making  progress 
of  late  years  is»  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doublfal,  and  not  less  £o 
whether  it  is  a  system  which  is  likely  to  lay  hold  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  working  classes  of  England.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  classes  are  socialist,  or  that  they  are  at  all  inclined  to 
respect  men  who  talk  socialism  to  them.  They  will  undoubtedly 
accept  their  help  in  their  own  movements,  but  they  know  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the  protection  for  the  individual  is 
essential  to  their  own  prosperity  in  life,  and  they  are  by  no  moans 
disposed  to  surrender  the  advantages  which  accrne  from  the  strong 
eelf-reliant  temper  of  the  Englishman  in  obedience  to  some  coUec- 
tivist  theory.  The  term,  indeed,  is  vague.  There  is  what  may  be 
described  as  collectivism  which  enlists  the  judgment  of  the  int^fUigent 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  humane.  The  community  has  more  to  do 
for  the  individual  than  has  been  recognised  in  past  times,  and 
especially  is  it  monstrous  that  the  increment  of  value  which  is  due  feo 
the  increase  of  the  population  should  be  grabbed  by  the  few  for  their 
own  enrichment  and  aggrandisement ;  but  when  men  attempt  to  go 
beyond  this,  it  is  sorprising  how  soon  the  common  sense  of  the 
English  working  man  detects  the  fallacy,  and  how  soon,  too,  his  o\Nn 
selfishness  revolts  against  the  suggeations  which  by  many  are  soppoEid 
to  be  so  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  regeneration  and  elevation  if 
his  class.  He  appreciates  sympathy  ;  he  has  unbounded  respect  f <  r 
fitraightforward  honesty ;  he  honours  the  men  who  give  themselves  to 
self -denying  service  on  his  behalf ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Christian  Church  would  gather  any  strength  amongst 
his  class  by  identifying  itself  more  closely  with  the  semi- socialistic 
theories  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

The  great  peril  of  all  these  theories,  however^  is  their  tendency  to 
put  in  the  background  the  chief  work  for  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
exists.  Its  individual  members  Hve  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  their  whole  conduct,  bat  societies  of  Christian  men  exist  for  the 
distinct  and  special  purpose  of  winning  the  world  to  the  obedience  of  . 
faith.  The  danger  is  lest,  in  the  pursuit  of  other  and  inferior  objects, 
this  one  grand  purpose  of  the  Church  fellowship  should  be,  if  not 
forgotten,  yet  relegated  to  an  inferior  position.  The  renewal  of  the 
heart  and  mind  is  the  first  work  of  the  Churchy  and  the  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  mast  regard  everything  else  as 
fiubsidiary    to    that    main    purpose.     The    activity   of  numbers   of 
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Christians  in  the  varioos  works  of  benevolent  nsefoInesB  and  even  of 
political  advancement  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  provided 
only  all  these  services  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  great  aim  which 
the  Churches  should  ever  keep  steadily  before  them.  They  are  in  the 
world  as  witnesses  for  Christ,  and  it  is  one  part  of  their  witness  to  make 
manifest  the  true  conditions  of  human  brotherhood,  but  even  this  can 
only  be  properly  done  when  they  have  taught  men  fully  that  the 
human  brotherhood  is  simply  the  result  of  a  Divine  Fatherhood. 
Neglect  that  foundation  and  all  other  efiEorts  will  be  vain.  Let  it  be 
laid  constantly,  deeply  and  strongly,  and  then  we  may  hope  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  will  exert  that  great  inflaence  in  the  world  which 
is  rightly  dae  to  the  grand  Evangel  which  it  is  commissioned  to 
preach. 

I  have  written  this  under  the  strong  conviction  that  there  is  tix> 
ground  for  taking  any  gloomy  view  as  to  the  position  and  proapects  of 
Evangelical  truth  in  this  country.  The  power  of  that  truth  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  system  and  of  any  party.  The  Gospel  is  the  message 
of  the  divine  love  to  the  world,  and  its  power  lies  in  its  adaptation  to 
satisfy  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart.  Oar  little  systems  have 
their  day.  They  are  at  best  but  human  interpretations  of  the  divine 
truth.  These  interpretations  vary,  must  vary,  from  age  to  age  as  the- 
sphere  of  vision  enlarges  and  the  interpreting  mind  itself  changes. 
HappUy  for  this  age,  we  are  returning  more  and  more  to  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  towards  Christ,  and  so  we  are  coming  to  underotand 
better  the  profound  significance  of  that  New  Testament  declaration^ 
.^'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

J.  Guinness  Rogers. 


VISIT  TO  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


ON  Jane  13,  1804,  I  arrived  in  Manila  Bay,  from  Singapore,  on 
board  the  Ki/cs(m  Scnom  de  Santa  Loreto,  The  faith  of  the 
pioas  Spauiard  who  gave  the  steamer  her  long  name  had  been 
abundantly  justified,  or  she  mnat  have  gone  to  the  bottom  years 
before,  for  a  more  ramshackle  craft  I  never  Bet  foot  upon.  Lnckilj 
*iTe  had  no  rongh  weather,  or  these  lines  might  never  have  been 
jpenned,  the  protection  of  "  Onr  Lady  of  Holy  Loreto  **  notwithstand- 
ing. It  was  night  when  we  came  to  anchor,  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
lamps  on  the  Lunetta  gave  me  a  blessed  feeling  of  aecnrity  which  had 
i>een  lacking  many  a  day.  If  the  Nu^tra  Sthora,  &c.,  ahonld  go 
down  at  her  anchorage  I  might  possibly  Bwim  ashore. 

Landing  at  nine  next  morning,  I  visited  the  custom- house. 
OflScials,  Spanish  and  Creole,  were  lonoging  about,  cigarette  or  cheroot 
in  mouth,  and  presently  one  of  them  condescended  to  inform  me  that 
tny  luggage  wonld  be  examined  at  three  o'clock.  It  was  then 
^.30  JL.M.  At  the  appointed  hoar  I  returned;  but  in  Manila  foar 
years  ago  no  one  dreamed  of  hurrying,  and  another  hour  passed 
before  I  was  free  of  the  port.  An  acquaintance  assured  me,  however, 
that  my  good  fortune  had  been  great;  and  when,  three  days  later, 
I  obtained  a  Zicama^  or  permit  to  stay  in  the  Islands,  the  same 
gentleman  consoled  me  for  the  delay  with  the  remark  that  such 
dispatch  waa  phenomenal^ — in  Manila.  Daring  my  Etay  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  leisurely  oflBcials,  a  Creole,  In  a  burst  of 
eonSdence  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
received  at  the  Manila  CDstom-house,  but  the  Government  saw  very 
little  of  it 

I  am  told  that  they  have  the  electric  light  in  Manila  to-day,  but 
in  1891  the  streets  were  lit  with  oil  lamps,  on  posts  more  or  less 
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resrr^blir:?  tie  fam-jus  tower  of  Pisa.  Tie  fortifications  bad  a  very 
ai.:-:eL.t  l:»:i:.  l:-:  b-^rpziung  when  it  i£  remembered  that  they  were 
b::il:  :»r:^':eL  :wc  aLd  :hrre  centuries  ago.  Leafing  the  Lnnetta,  I 
ps-E'ri  :lr:-2l  a  l>ra-:;:-I  6Ten::e  of  feathery  bamboos,  swaying  to 
tir  I--:;:!-?::  Vrrfz?.  arid  &o  reached  the  town  in  time  to  witness  a 
Trrr  pr-:tv  sisit.  It  wa=  a  fnnerai.  Four  white  ponies,  harnessed 
iz  :kT-:>„r  &r.i  silrer,  driven  by  a  coachman  similarly  arrayed,  drew 
:!•:  leiTsc-.  'wi.iii  ^f^  painted  white,  blae,  and  gold,  and  decked  with 
p'-TLrs  ;■:  5n:"-j  ft-iThers. 

As  :::v  .::5:i?=«  ir  :!*  Philippines  was  to  collect  plants  on  the 
n:-.:i:ai:L=  ::  >:z:i  Z-'ala^a::  I  left  Maiila  by  the  first  steamer,  takbg 
iw;.  li'.ivrs  as  p^rrsiiLil  servanu.  One  of  them,  named  Minico,  was 
T^rr  =ziai:.  r::  n:rr  iiSiiL  fi-ir  frri  in  height,  but  brave  enongh, 
-rvenielrss,  ZIj  felli'^r-paisenzerr  i. Timbered  seven.  One  of  them^ 
a  fcTrnileiLs::  :f  ::-arr;al  Sisper:.  I  addressed  in  my  best  Spanish : 

"I:  is  a  £z.e  lay,  captain. 

"Se:1?r,"he  £^=T«^ered.  giving  his  moiista;he  an  upward  twist, 
■■y:a  misLakr.  I  ar.  a  c::.l:nel.'''  And  he  tnnied  on  his  heel. 
T-ere  o-r  a?a-£iiz.:ai?e  z^z^^z.  &r.d  ended.  The  Spaniard  is  so  seldom 
di??;-r:^c5 — a:  lea^:,  t:  E::r:T'eans — ^that  I  fear  he  was  Bcarcely  a 
go>i  5a:np!e.  I':=?::'.7.  iiwever.  Ad-iral  Dewey  has  by  this  time 
tan^l:  tie  c/.:crl  better  niinners. 

.Stea::::rj  p^t  tLe  Cila-ianes  Islanis.  we  eventually  anchored  at 
Marai^55.  i:i  Fuli-i-.  -^Lijh  was  my  desrinat::::. 

The  settlement  c:=pr:5ri  two  5i=.aL  hcnses  inhabited  by  Chinamen, 
ani  a  stccliaie  less  tlian  a  L-ndrei  yards  square,  containing  a  hut  for 
the  o::-:er  in  emmmd,  one  tor  the  garriscn  of  thirty  soldiers,  and 
another  fcr  stores.  At  every  cirner  c:  the  stc-ckade  rose  a  watch- 
tower,  thatohfJ  with  jling-alaig"  er:i55,  occupied  night  and  day  by 
sentries  with  lj.iicJ  ridesTlrSt  the  •  ilrrc-s,"  as  the  Spaniards  call  the 
natives,  should  attempt  a  s-rprise. 

I  advise  no  one  to  visit  this  1  a'.awati  Settlement  nnlesa  obliged* 
There  was  scarcely  any  :'jcJ  to  be  hid  fcr  Icve  or  mcney.  Mosquitoes 
swarmed  as  tliey  do  n.where  else  on  earth.  I  think.  One  morning  I 
counted  thirteen  alligators  marching  in  a  trocp  :*l:ng  the  beach 
towards  the  mouth  cf  a  small  river.  Ants,  millicns  of  them,  were 
everywhere — in  the  s;up,  the  jam.  my  bed,  my  shirt,  en  the  table — 
wherever  an  ant  c^n  cr.-w".  A  s:vcirs  more  venomous  I  never 
encountered.  My  Manila  men  sunVred  terribly.  Scarcely  an  inch 
of  their  bc'dies  escape-J.  and  the  wounds  if  rubbed,  suppurated  like 
smill-pox  To  crowu  all.  Mar.inj:5i:j  is  notorious  for  a  special  kind  of 
•ever  cf  the  most  vir-.r.e::t  oliarActer.  lla!:"  the  garrls-^u  were  down 
whilst  I  was  there,  and  their  oo'.t*i:^auder  was  hardly  ever  well. 

Vh*  Chinamen  were  en^ja^t^l  iu  the  "pAmar"  trade,  which  is 
,:^n!ed  on  in  rather  a  pei'.iliar  manner.  The  Sultan  will  not  allow 
the  tiAzive^  of  the  interior  to  sell  iheir  resin  to  the  Celestials  direct; 
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*  maet  dispose  of  it  to  tho  Sq1q8,  who  dwell  on  the  ooast^  and 
theee  trade  with  the  Chiuaoien.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  poor 
natirdfl  are  plundered  shamefully. 

Ilaviog  arranged  with  Lo-Chang,  the  principal  Chinese  merchant, 
for  the  use  of  a  hnt,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lieutenant  Garcia,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  etockade.  He  invited  me  to  a  vino  thito  and  a  cock- 
fight The  latter  I  should  have  preferred  to  decline,  but  it  waa  booo 
over^  and  perhaps  cockfighting  is  excusable  in  Palawan*  It  appeared 
to  be  the  soldiers'  only  recreation,  except  potting  alligators. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  Fadoka  Majasiri  Manlana  Andril 
Mauminin,  Sultan  Muhammad  Harnm  Narassid^  lanj  de  pcr-Tuanr 
ex- Sultan  of  the  Snlu  IslandSi  once  the  home  of  the  most  bloodthirsty 
pirates  that  ever  sailed  the  China  Sea,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
On  arriving  at  the  royal  village  of  BoUni*Bolini,  which  comprised  the 
**, palace"  and  half-a-dozen  ruinous  huts  of  bamboo,  my  presence  was 
announced  by  a  gong-stroke,  which  brought  out  the  master  of  the^ 
ceremonies.  Invited  to  step  within,  I  crawled  up  the  bamboo  ladder 
— ^the  *' palace"  stood  on  the  usual  piles — crossed  the  verandah,  and 
in  the  farthest  apartment  found  his  Highness  of  the  many  titles  sitting 
oross-legged  on  a  divan* 

The  Sultan  was  not  in  State  attire,  at  least  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  the  Imperial  yellow  in  his  cloBe-fittiug  white  trousers  and  veet, 
slippers  embroidered  with  seed-pearls,  and  scarlet  fez*  The  two 
attendant  nobles  were  much  more  gaily  clad.  Both  wore  tight 
jackets  of  blue  silk,  decked  with  gold  buttons,  and  trousers  of 
Balmon  red,  ornamented  with  buttons  of  gold  or  gilt  from  the  knee 
dowowardf. 

His  Highness,  who  appeared  to  b©  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had^ 
rather  a  pleasant  expression,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  reminded 
me  of  Arabi  Pasha.  A  chair  was  brought,  also  vermouth  and  chocolate. 
With  a  cup  of  the  last  in  my  hand,  I  explained  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  which  was  to  crave  the  Sultanas  assistance  in  exploring  Marangas^ 
Mountflin.  Smiling,  he  promised  as  many  coolies  as  I  needed,  and  I 
took  my  leave. 

The  ex- Sultan  of  Sulu  is  all-powerful  in  Palawan.  The  Spaniards 
have  no  real  authority,  and  never  interfere  with  the  natives,  except 
when  Europeans  or  Chinamen  are  concerned.  Some  idea  of  the 
situation  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident,  which  happened 
during  my  stay  at  MarangaSr  The  Sultan's  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  desiring 
to  visit  Lieutenant  Garcia^  came  with  a  crowd  of  retainers  at  his  heels, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns,  pistols,  spears,  and  the  seldom  absent 
kris.  Every  man  pressed  into  the  stockade.  Had  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  keep  them  out,  there  would  have  been  a  fight.  The  danger 
was  great,  but  all  passed  quietly,  although  a  fe«v  weeks  before  a  Sula 
who  had  stolen  by  the  sentries  ran  amok  at  the  lieutenant,  who  would 
have  lost  his  life  within  his  own  stockade  had  not  half-a-dos&en  soldiers 
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come  to  the  rescae.  At  that  time  there  was  fighting  tiltno^t  daily  ifl 
the  Sda  Islands  and  in  Miadanao, 

As  soon  as  the  coolies  promised  by  the  Soltaa  arrived,  I  set  out 
for  llarangas  Moantaia,  no  great  dUtance.  The  beat  was  tremeDdons 
as  we  pressed  forward,  lirst  tKrough  tall  "  alang-alaog "  grass,  aod 
then  up  the  bed  of  a  moantaia  Btream,  atrewn  with  boalders  big  and 
little,  many  sharp  as  tniveB.  Striking  into  the  jongle,  after  travelling 
gome  hours  by  the  river,  we  found  a  track,  and  following  it,  presently 
arrived  at  a  native  hnt— a  mere  roof  on  foar  poles,  open  at  the  eldes, 
back,  and  front  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.  The  owner,  a  very  old 
man,  naked,  except  for  a  breechcloth,  made  off  at  once;  but,  on 
Minico  ordering  him  to  stop,  the  podr  fellow  came  to  a  halt,  shivering 
with  fean  However,  at  the  sight  of  a  little  tobacco  and  cloth  bis 
weatherbeaten  face  wrinkled  into  a  smile,  and  I  soon  pereaaded  him 
to  guide  as  up  the  mountain.  He  led  us  to  a  village,  whose  infaabi- 
tants  fled  shrieking ;  but  again  a  little  tobacco  acted  like  a  charm ; 
i^^e  made  friends  and  obtained  shelter  for  the  night,  invited  guests. 

Our  hosts  did  their  best  t^  dissuade  ua  from  proceeding  farther. 
My  spirit,  they  said,  would  remain  on  the  mountain  to  vex  them,  and 
many  more  awful  things  would  be  sure  to  happen.  Nevertheless,  we 
pressed  on.  Finding  the  mountain  too  precipitous,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  try  n  different  route.  This  took  us  to 
another  small  settlement  which  boasted  an  Orang  Kaya  (head  man). 
The  villagers  at  our  previous  halt  had  told  me  that  he  was  very  rich, 
and  would  entertain  us  in  a  royal  manner,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  induce 
us  to  depart  from  their  spur  of  the  mountain.  I  found  him  very  old, 
and  his  riches  appeared  to  consist  of  an  earthenware  plate,  and  a 
wooden  club  three  feet  long,  his  only  weapon. 

Everywhere  the  people  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  and  their  habitations 
were  the  worst  hovels  I  had  seen  in  the  Far  East.  But  these 
aborigines  have  no  settled  places  of  abode.  They  sometimes  throw  a 
hut  together,  cultivate  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  for  a  year,  then  move  on. 
The  majority  are  always  wandering  about.  As  for  the  Sulns, 
they  appear  to  do  no  work  at  all ;  when  they  are  not  robbing  the 
inland  natives  they  pass  the  time  in  laments  for  the  bad  old  days  when 
they,  the  Orang  Ltut^  ruled  the  seas  far  and  near.  The  old  piratical 
spirit  survives.  They  have  never  been  subdued,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  never  will  be — by  Spain. 

The  aborigines  of  Palawan  must  be  very  near  the  bottom  of  the 
human  scale.  I  have  watched  them  sleeping  round  a  fire  at  night  in 
as  much  security  as  they  ever  know.  Their  tiny  limbs  were  never 
stil),  quivering  and  stretching,  and  at  the  least  sound  in  the  jungld 
they  were  on  their  feet,  wide  avrake,  ready  to  flee,  A  myfiterious 
people,  uncanny,  scarcely  human,  yet^  in  comparison  with  their  Sula 
masters,  honest  and  trustworthy. 

We  camped  near  the  hut  of  two  old  people,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
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vhom  a  f^w  yards  of  cloth  and  a  little  tobacco  made  more  happy  than 
bey  had  ever  been  in  ihair  wretched  lives  perhaps.  So  far  I  had  seen 
[10  large  aBimal  in  Palawan.  There  was  much  talk  of  some  mysterioiis 
daat,  bat  the  descriptions  were  so  indefinite  that  I  was  unable  to 
lecide  whether  it  were  a  goat  or  a  buffalo.  Not  one  of  the  natives 
J^ith  whom  I  conversed  had  ever  seen  it» 

Three  days'  constant  climbing  took  us  to  the  summit  of  Marangas 
Xlountain.  On  the  boulders  were  hnndrcds  of  epiderlike  licnaiUhfrttB 
(orchids)*  I  saw  many  Phala:iwp6L^  also ;  and  ferns,  Zycopods  and 
Alomcim,  were  very  plentiful.  Leaving  coolies  to  collect  the  orchids, 
i  rdtorned  to  Marangas  with  Minico  and  the  other  Manila  man. 

Desiring  to  ascend  a  mountain  near  Bulugay,  I  hired  a  Suln  boat 
«nd  crew.  There  was  trouble  immediately.  The  turbulent  Sulus 
•refused  to  put  to  sea  with  the  men  from  Manila,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
^eet  them  haU-way  by  sending  one  of  my  servants  home,  Minioo  I 
contrived  to  retain.  Perhaps  his  insignificant  appearance  aided  me. 
Anyway,  I  soon  had  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  stood  firm.  Practi- 
cally I  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Solus,  pirates,  and  sons  of  pirates  to 
a  man.  Before  engaging  them  I  had  been  warned  that  tv^ro  of  their 
number  had  undergone  eight  years'  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  a 
European  ;  and  jadgiog  by  the  lo^ks  of  the  remaining  five,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  would  give  them  the  keenest  pleasure  to 
cut  my  throat.  Stalwart  fellows  they  were,  and  not  nnpicturesque  in 
their  tight  blue  pants,  sleeved  waistcoat  decked  with  many  buttons, 
^ay  sarong  (a  bag-ehaped  eaah),  and  fez,  or  turban.  Each  bore  in 
i«kis  sarong  a  kris  and  pistol,  while  a  dare-devil  glitter  in  the  eyes  of 
avery  one  of  them  was  evidence  enough  that  they  would  use  those 
vaaponfl  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Starting  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached  Bulugay  by 
«ight,  and  at  once  set  out  for  the  Panglimas  (war-chiefs)  village.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  coolies,  the  Panglimaj  a  big  felloWi 
told  me  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  be  had,  but  all  were  very 
wicked,  I  could  quite  believe  him,  but  I  must  admit  that  the  natives 
here  did  not  look  nearly  so  savage  as  the  Kayans  in  Sarawak,  or  the 
Muruta  of  North  Borneo. 

In  the  evening  one  of  my  Sulus  came  and  whispered  in  my  ear; 
^'  Tuan^  Datu^  him  say,  *  Ada  m*ang  putih  naik  dtsinif  baik  buleh,  tapi 
djantjan  din  balek,'*  which^  translated,  means,  **  Sir,  the  Datu  (chief) 
bas  said,  *  L^t  the  white  man  come  here,  but  take  care  that  he  does 
not  return.*' 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasant.  I  consulted  Minico  at  once.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Datu  of  the  district 
and  the  Sultan  were  not  on  friendly  terms,  meaning  that  if  his  High- 
^ness  of  Bolioi-Bolini  could  catch  the  chief,  kris  or  bowstring  would 
Ipeedily  settle  the  quarrel ;  but  Minico  did  not  think  the  Datu  would 
barm  ma      Ud  waa  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Sulus  wished  me  to 
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bnsteQ  from  the  oeighboarliood  of  the  PaDgUma's  village  wiUiov 
csoolieB  for  sortie  motive  of  their  own.  Ad  hoar  afterwards  the  faithf  a 
fellow  touched  my  armi  rigniog  me  to  follow  him.  With  a  finger  oa 
his  moQth,  he  led  the  way  to  the  but  occupied  by  my  rascally  crew^ 
Approaching  Doiseleasly,  w©  Uatened  to  their  coovereatioo.  They  we 
talking  about  me,  I  heard  one  Buggeet  that  a  push  over  a  cliff  would 
be  the  safest  way  to  compafis  my  end.  Another  declared  that 
would  be  foolish*  It  would  be  much  better  to  take  me  a  long  way  up 
the  mountaiDs  and  hold  me  there  for  a  ransom  of  300  dollars.  The 
majority  seemed  to  be  of  this  opinioo,  and  Mioioo  and  I  stole  away. 
Between  the  Datu  and  the  **  Men  of  the  Sea  *'  I  seemed  likely  to  come 
to  grief,  but  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

We  ascended  the  mountain  next  day.  Nothing  happened ^  perhaps 
because  my  revolver  was  seldom  out  of  my  hand.  Leaving  iben  to 
collect  the  plants,  I  returned  with  the  Solus  to  the  coast  and  embarked 
for  Marangaa.  Wanting  coolies  for  a  journey  to  Datu  Guaha  village 
and  an  ascend'  of  Panilingan  Mountain,  I  paid  the  Sultan  another 
visit  But  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  whispered  that  the  moment 
was  unfavourable.  Hif^  highness  was  siim — ^tbat  is,  he  had  been 
vexed  or  troubled. 

By  means  of  discreet  inquiries  I  learned  the  nature  of  his  mm.  It 
is  a  rather  common  story  in  the  Far  East*  Unable  to  lodge  the  whole 
of  his  wives  in  the  '*  palace,"  hie  highness  boarded  a  few  of  them — 
not  the  prettiest,  I  suspect — in  the  houses  of  his  followers.  One  of 
these  Peris,  an  outcast  from  the  Palawan  paradise  through  want  of 
roomi  consoled  herself  in  the  usual  way^-quite  innocently,  I  waa 
assured.  The  news  reaching  the  Sultan,  he  sent  for  the  venturesome 
lover,  and  smilingly  bade  him  be  seated  opposite  himself.  Not  being 
altogether  an  idiot,  the  man  had  oome  armed.  From  his  sarong  the 
jewelled  handle  of  his  kris  protruded,  plain  to  see*  After  a  few  com- 
plimentary commonplaces  had  been  exchanged,  his  highness  remarked 
the  weapon, 

^*  Allah  has  been  good  to  you,  8' All/'  said  he.  '*  Those  emeralds 
are  very  fine,  and  the  diamonds  are  as  stars  in  the  heavens.  If  the 
blade  match  the  hilt,  you  have  a  treasure.     Show  it  to  me." 

Thrown  oS  his  guard,  SAli  drew  the  kris  from  its  sheath,  and 
holding  it  by  the  wavy  blade,  presented  it  to  the  Sultan.  Instantly 
half-a-dozen  of  his  highness's  attendants  threw  themselves  upon  the 
unfortunate  fellow.  Ue  was  overpowered  in  a  moment,  and  his  handa 
securely  tied  behind  his  back. 

*'  Take  him  out,^'  said  the  Sultan,  still  smiling. 

SAli  was  led  away  and  lowered  to  the  ground*  Not  a  word  did 
he  utter.  It  was  Kismet  Why  waste  his  breath  ?  I  did  not  learn 
the  manner  of  his  endj  but  it  would  be  either  by  kris  or  bowstring* 
Let  us  hope  it  was  the  first.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  executioner  the 
kris  is  a  merciful  weapon.     He  was  buried  in  the  jungle  behind  tho 
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Saltan's  **  palace."  Such  was  the  susa  of  Mohammad  Harum  Nar- 
raaid.  lan/f  dc  jjcr-Tvan — -**  he  who  mleth'*— in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1894,  And  the  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  govern  the  island  of 
Palawan  !     I  could   understand  why  the  Sultan  did  not  care  to  see  ft 

FEnropean  so  soon  after  his  crime.  However,  I  obtained  the  coolies 
aud  Euot  them  on. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  ascend  the  mountain  from  Data  Guah'd 

^  village,  but  before  I  coold  make  a  start,  the  oooUes  returned  burdened 
rith  plants*     Deciding  to  convey  these  to  Marangas  at  once^  Minico 

'  ftnd  I  re-embarked  in  the  Sulu  boat,  putting  to  sea  in  half  a  gale. 

The  danger  was  considerable.  To  add  to  it^  the  two  convicted 
murderers  began  to  quarreL  Que  of  tiiem  waa  squatting  behind  me 
at  the  time  steering  the  craft*  Freseutly  he  flung  down  his  paddle, 
and  drawing  his  kris,  tried  to  rush  past ;  but  I  held  my  revolver  to 
his  head. 

"  Sit  down,"  I  said.     '^  111  shoot  the  first  man  that  strikes  a  blow/* 

That  cooled  him^  and  after  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  I  persuaded 

him  to  pick  up  his  steering  paddle,  but  not  before  both  he  aud  his 

opponent  bad  told  me  that  they  did  not  care  a  paddy-husk  for  me 

Ror  my  pistol. 

Aa  the  tempest  grew  more  violent  the  boat  tossed  perilouslyi  com* 
pelling  the  crew  to  paddle  their  hardest  to  keep  her  prow  atraight* 
Loud  and  frequent  were  the  shouts  of  '*  Kai/u  Kat/u  ! "  (literaUy 
**  Wood,"  meaning  "  To  the  paddles  ! ").  Suddenly,  just  as  the  outlook 
was  at  its  blackest^  the  wind  blowing  in  gusts,  and  the  fragile  crEkfb 
threatening  to  fall  in  pieces,  up  jumped  my  fighting-cocks  again. 
Half  measures  are  of  no  use  with  Snlus.  I  rose,  also,  though  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet. 

**  By  Allah,*'  I  said,  "  if  you  idiots  don't  sit  down,  1*11  give  you  to- 
the  sharks ! '' 

Had  either  attempted  to  pass  me  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  fire.  An  amok  Sulu  is  a  terrible  beiug  ashore  ;  two  of  those 
fiends   on   a  small  boat  at   sea   would  have  been  too  awful  to  con> 

L template.  Every  man  must  have  fought^  or  jomped  overboard,  for 
the  amok  strikes  at  friend  and  foe  indiscriminately.  The  eyes  of 
both  showed  all  white  ;  their  krisea  quivered  with  the  passion  that 
shook  their  sinewy  frames.  Minico*  in  the  prow,  drew  his  weapon. 
Firing  a  shot  into  the  sea  to  show  them  that  my  revolver  was  not 
empty,  I  waited  patiently,  looking  first  one  and  then  the  other  in  the 
eye.  They  sat  down  at  last ;  indeed,  the  boat  rocked  so  violently 
that  they  could  not  well  stand.     So  the  danger  passed. 

Knowing  what  I  did  of  those   men  it   may  seem   foolhardinesa  to 
have  risked  my  life  in  their  company,  and  perhaps  it  was.      But  I 
knew  the  worst  of  them,  which  was  not  the  caae  as  regards  the  others. 
Boon  after  lauding  at  Maraugas,  Minico  took  me  aside. 
^^  *f  Tv^Hi^'*  aaid  he^ ''  t^ke  care  Sulu  men  no  catch  you  alone.     SuIa 
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him  no  like  to  be  threatened  and  not  eirike.  They  cali  him 
woman.'* 

The  hint  was  enoagh.  I  discharged  the  fire-eaters,  and  went  about 
warily. 

After  w^ting  in  vain  six  weeks  for  the  steamer  from  Labaan,  I 
resolved  to  viEit  the  Salu  Islands,  or  Islaa  de  Jolo,  as  the  Spaniardfl 
call  them.  With  this  intent  Minico  and  I  embarked  on  the  ^olus, 
which  carried  the  Spanish  mails.  Calling  at  Simagnp,  a  stockade  on 
a  hill,  aboat  as  interesting  and  healthy  as  If  arangas,  we  next  pro* 
Deeded  to  Alfonso  Xfll,,  equally  flonrishing  and  desirable  as  an  abiding- 
place.  Soon  after  leaving,  the  ^Eoht!^  lost  her  propeller  in  a  heavy 
south-easter.  For  three  days  we  drifted,  the  steamer  dragging  her 
^anohora  Every  hour  saw  us  nearer  to  the  rocks,  and  we  coo  Id 
almost  count  the  minutes  that  would  elapse  before  we  should  be 
ashore,  when  some  one  caught  sight  of  smoke  on  the  hoiison  and 
joyfully  shouted,  "  Canoriiero  t  " 

It  was  the  tiny  gunboat  usually  dispatched  round  the  ooast  from 
Simagup  in  the  wake  of  the  mail,  possibly  to  prevent  piratical  attempts. 
She  took  us  in  tow,  and  after  a  8tiff  pull,  got  us  on  the  move,  haul- 
ing ns  through  a  line  of  reef,  which  we  had  escaped  by  a  miracle^ 
and  eventually  to  the  Bay  of  Balabac,  where  we  remained  until  a 
larger  gun*veesel  came  and  took  on  board  the  passengers  for  Sulu. 
Next  day  we  anchored  off  the  town  of  Sugh.  In  the  morning  I  went 
ashore  with  Minico. 

Traversing  a  long  narrow  bridge,  with  a  watch-tower  on  the  left 
hand  and  a  pavilion  on  the  right,  we  passed  through  a  coople  of 
ertrong  gates  into  the  town — a  pretty  little  place,  beau tif ally  kept. 
Every  street  was  lined  with  trees,  yet  scarcely  a  leaf  could  be  seen  on 
the  roadway.  At  the  end  of  the  main  road  leading  from  the  jetty,  we 
came  to  a  neat  gquare,  where  twice  a  week  the  re aidenta"^ gather  to 
enjoy  the  music  of  an  excellent  band,  Sulu  ladies,  mostly  in  wide 
Chinese  trousers,  bright-coloured  jacket  of  silk,  with  many  buttons, 
and  gay  sarong  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  walked  about  freely. 
Some  wore  the  sarong  over  their  heads.  All  were  clad  in  garments  of 
the  most  brilliant  colourings  and  many  cf  them  were  handsome,  but 
they  lost  their  charm  on  closer  acquaintance. 

Thanks  to  Minico,  I  found  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  native.  It 
would  have  been  almost  useless  to  ask  the  assistance  of  a  Spaniard, 
I  never  met  one  who  could  speak  the  Salu  language  or  any  of  the 
dialects.  It  is  not  considered  wortli  while  to  learn  them.  In 
consequence,  the  supposed  rulers  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  natives, 
their  customs  and  wishes.  Everywhere  I  found  that  the  people 
detested  the  "  Castillaf,'*  some  of  whose  laws  and  regulations  press 
most  hardly  upon  them.  For  iuBtance,  if  a  Tagal  from  North  Luzon, 
or  a  Bisaya  from  the  South,  cannot  produce  his  receipt  for  taxes  at  a 
taoment's  notice,  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment.     He  is  not  allowed  to 
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go  home  for  it»  bat  inaat  cirry  it  oa  his  parson.  A  Tagal  told  me 
rthat  he  was  withia  aa  a:;e  of  beicig  sent  to  the  war  in  Miadaaao 
Ithrongh  leaving  his  tax-receipt  at  home.  The  police,  he  said,  steal 
about  at  night  and  arrest  natives  indiacrimmataly  in  the  hope  of 
fiodiag  some  without  that  satega^rd.  This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Sulua  Sj  far,  the  Spaniards  have  failed  to  compel  them  to 
pay  taxes. 

None  of  the  larger  islands  are  really  nnder  the  d3mination  of  the 
Spaniards,  whose  rale  extends  little  farther  than  the  range  of  their 
cannon,  I  heard  of  large  reinforcements  being  sent  from  Spain,  but 
at  that  time  there  were  very  few  European  soldiers  in  the  Philippines 
No  others  can  be  relied  apon.  The  native  soljiiery  are  mostly  Luzon 
.men.  Not  one  in  a  score  kno^s  the  names  of  his  officers,  or  cares  to 
know,  InJeed,  I  once  asked  a  Spanish  soldier  the  name  of  hia 
captain. 

**  Qitti.n  Hfihi' f  ■  was  the  answer  ("Who  knows  ?^), 

The  town  of  Sagh  is  protected  by  a  loopholed  wall,  which  encloses 
three  small  forts.  Outside  there  are  two  large  ones.  The  gates,  of 
which  there  are  three  on  the  land  side,  are  opened  at  6  a,m.  and 
closed  at  G  p.m.  All  natives  entering  must  give  np  their  arms  to  the^ 
gnard  at  the  gate.  The  seaward  gate  is  closed  at  10  p.m.,  after  which 
hour  no  native  mast  leave  his  house. 

One  day  I  ventured  inland  for  a  couple  of  miles.  None  of  the 
natives,  of  whom  I  met  not  a  few,  took  the  slightest  notice  of  me. 
Just  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  I  passed  a  watch-tower,  ' 
where  fighting,  more  or  less  serious,  was  always  going  on.  Every 
night  the  Salus  crept  up,  took  pot-shots  at  the  sentries,  and  then 
bolted  into  the  bush.  So  at  least  I  was  told.  Such  was  Spanish 
rule  in  the  chief  town  of  the  Sulu  Islands, 

The  steam-launch  arriving  from  Sandakan,  the  principal  port  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Borneo,  I  took  a  passage,  and,  sending  my 
collection  on  board,  bade  the  faithful  Minico  good-bye,  and  left  Sugh 
in  the  launch's  boat.  I  do  not  remember  the  launch's  name,  but  the 
Spaniards  called  her  the  Oall inert t^  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
fowls  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  her  cargo. 

The  navigator  of  the  Gallhirrf}  was  a  Chinaman.  I  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  filled  his  poet.  He  said  that  was  his  first  trip.  The 
owner,  in  whose  office  at  Sandakan  he  had  been  a  clerk,  had  put  him 
in  charge.  I  am  a  pretty  well  seasoned  traveller,  but  this  was  too 
much.  My  equanimity  deserted  me,  for  the  launch  was  a  wheezy  old 
tub  which  might  settle  down  of  her  own  accord  at  any  moment. 
However,  we — that  is,  the  crew,  about  fifty  Sulus,  myself,  and  mor^ 
than  two  thousand  fowls — reached  Sandakan  safely  the  next  day.  At 
New  Ceylon  I  caught  the  steamer  for  Singapore, 

Claes  Ericsson. 
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AN  attempt  to  approach  any  of  the  great  problems  of  exifitence 
from  an  avowedly  Christian  point  of  view  is  sore  to  aronee  in 
many  minds  a  strong  antecedent  presumption  of  the  narrowness  and 
partiality  of  treatment  to  be  expected.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  reason 
why  the  attempt  itself  is  so  seldom  made  in  a  way  at  all  worthy  of 
its  deep  importance.  It  is  chilling  to  feel  that  our  best  efforts  will 
be  received  with  a  contemptnons  or  compassionate  smile.  Another 
and  a  stronger  reason,  however,  lies  in  the  nneasy  suspicion  that  the 
contempt  or  compassion  may  be  rightly  placed.  The  bulk  of  profess- 
ing Christians  hold  but  a  slight  and  unworthy  estimate  of  their  own 
position  in  face  of  modem  science  and  philosophy.  They  are  far, 
indeed,  from  appreciating  in  this  connection  St.  Paul's  words  to  his 
Corinthian  converts — **  All  things  are  yours,"  or  even  from  recognis- 
ing (as  one  of  the  greatest  theological  scholars  of  our  own  day  has 
recognised),  the  service  which  so-called  "secular"  knowledge  can 
render  to  the  Christian  faith.*  As  Christians,  they  are  but  too 
apt  to  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and  the  result  is  a  great  loss  to  their 
own  faith,  and  an  entire  impossibility  of  commending  it  intellectually 
to  others.  It  has  been  often  said — and  it  must  be  still  more  often 
felt — that  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  the  age  is  an  adequate  Christian 
{not  Christianised)  philosophy.  As  yet,  however,  no  thinker  appears 
to  have  arisen  equal  to  the  task  of  presenting  in  a  consistent  whole 
the  all-embracing  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ  under  the  aspect 
and  in  the  language  which  modem  thought  could  assimilate.  The 
time  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  ripe,  and  it  may  be  that  many  consciously 

*  "  Christianity  consifits  of  the  most  central  and  significant  troth  concerning  the 
finiverso,  inteUigible  only  in  connection  with  other  trtUh  not  obviously  Christian^  and 
accepted  by  many  not  Christians.— Hort,"  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  p,  180. 
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ancoDsciotifily  convergiog  eflforte*  many  hardly-conte&ted  conflicta, 
auclj  painful  eiftiug  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  must  yet  be  undergone 
before  the  age  is  ready  to  receive  the  answer  for  which  it  longs.  In 
be  meanwhile  it  can  only  be  prod  active  of  good  if  a  careful  attempt 
made  from  time  to  time  to  face  some  one  issue  in  the  combined 
light  of  Christian  and  eclentific  troth. 

First,  however,  a  word  is  needed  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  such 
an  endeavour.  It  is  not  to  ''reconcile'*  science  and  religion.  They 
do  not  need  it.  It  is  to  remove  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
tes  such  reconciliation  appear  necessary,  and  which  too  often  arises 

^from  mental  and  spiritual  indolence.  It  must  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  treatment  of  any  subject  from  a  confessedly  Christian 
standpoint  appeals  primarily  to  Christians.  It  is  they  whose  mental 
attitude  should  be  most  calculated  to  appraise  justly  the  worth  of  the 
statement  placed  before  them;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  if  they 
condemn  what  they  should  welcome,  and  accept  what  they  should 
repudiate,  thus  giving  convincing  proof  of  their  want  of  appreciation 
of  their  own  intellectual  position^  is  it  any  matter  for  surprise  that 
non-Christians  should  fail  to  appreciate  it  also  ?  It  is  but  too  trne 
that  the  narrow,  exclusive,  and  unintelligent  way  in  which  many 
Christians  hold  (if  they  can  really  be  said  to  hold)^the  great  doctrines 
of  their  religion  renders  them  totally  incapable  of  recognising  its 
exceeding  comprehensiveness.  Thoughts  which  should  not  be  new  to 
them,  which  it  would  seem  require  no  very  extensive  insight  into  the 
leaning  of  their  own  faith,  and  no  more  than  just  sympathy  with  and 

n?eoognition  of  the  increased  and  increasing  light  thrown  by  science 
on  nature  and  on  man,  to  render  them  in  the  highest  degree  inspiring 
and  illuminative,  are  either  rejected  altogether,  or  accepted  in  a 
narrow  and  formal  sense  which  deprives  them  of  all  their  power, 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  was  given 
some  months  ago,  to  which,  as  it  bears  directly  on  our  present  subject, 
a  reference  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Spectator  of  October  9,  1897,  entitled  '*The  Silence  of  God/* 
and  the  tone  of  which  thionghout  was  one  of  moumfol  depression  at 
the  apparently  unnecessary  difficulties  created  by  that  silence  in  the 
path  of  believers,  the  remark  occarred  that  man  is  ignorant  of  the 
purpose  of  his  creation.*  The  sentence  was  given  no  prominence ;  it 
was,  indeed,  merely  parenthetical ;  yet,  to  the  present  writer,  it  seemed 
the  clue  to  the  whole  despondency  of  the  article,  and  to  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  characteristic  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
modern  Christians.  They  allow  themselves  an  agnosticism,  where  it 
is  neither  needful  nor  wise,  and  consequently  they  are  in  no  better 
position  intellectoally  for  facing  the   problem   of  existence  than   are 

^  ''  Whatever  the  purpose  of  maxi*s  croaiion  may  be,  a  point  upon  which  there  U  no 
ilear  rcveltitioti,''  kc. 
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other  agnostics.  Bat  this  should  not  be.  However  fall;  we  may 
acknowledge,  as,  indeed,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  truest  and 
deepest  Christian  thinkers,  that,  though  the  truth  we  have  is  '^  work- 
ing and  real  truth  to  be  thankfully  accepted,  yet  [it  is]  tmth  anr* 
rounded  by  ignorance,  founded  on  the  unknown,  conditioned  by  the 
unknown,"*  we  must  yet  carefully  guard  ourselves  against  falling 
into  the  error  that,  because  an  element  of  the  unknown  enters  into 
all  our  knowledge,  therefore  we  know  nothing  certainly  or  snrely. 
There  can  be  no  greater  departure  from  the  true  Christian  position 
than  this,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  formal  and  lifeless  clinging  to  dogma  which  is  the  usual  reproach 
cast  against  Christians  by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  having 
emerged  upon  "  the  breezy  plateau  of  free  thought." 

The  purpose  of  man's  creation  is  not  one  of  those  points  upoA 
which  the  Christian  is  left  in  doubt,  and  if  he  mistakenly  assumes 
that  it  is,  he  shuts  himself  off  from  some  of  the  clearest  light  which 
can  shine  upon  this  dark  and  perplexed  world. 

The  central  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  the  Fatherhood  of 
Qodiy — a  Fatherhood  not  contingent  on  cr^ation^  but  essential  to 
the  Divine  Nature  itself.  As  Father,  therefore,  God  creates,  and 
the  ideal  of  creation  is  that  which  alone  could  satisfy  Fatherhood, 
— Sonship.  There  is  no  doubtfulness  or  obscurity  in  New  Testament 
language  on  this  point.  ''  There  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things  and  we  unto  Him,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through 
whom  are  all  things  and  we  through  Him.'*  t  Elsewhere  He  ''  through 
whom "  we  are  is  spoken  of  as  '^  the  image  of  the  invisible  Ghxl 
...  in  whom  all  things  were  created,"  %  &s  the  ''  Son  whom  He 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds,^  §; 
as  the  "  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  and  was  with  God  and  was 
God."  11  The  creation  of  "  all  things ''  in  and  through  the  Eternal  Son 
shows  clearly  enough  that  the  divine  ideal  for  all,  each  according 
to  its  measure  and  capacity,  is  Sonship.  To  man,  however,  is  given  a 
special  prominence,  he  is  regarded  as  the  representative  and  culmina- 
tion of  lower  nature,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  New  Testament  language 
concerning  him  shows  that  the  purpose  of  his  creation  is  that  ii^ 
him  the  divine  ideal  may  be  consciously,  intelligently,  and  voluntarily 
realised. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  consider  in  the  light  of  thi» 
great  truth  the  question  which  we  have  already  twice  approached  fron> 
other  standpoints — viz.,  the  freedom  of  man;  but  before  starting  it 
will  not  be  irrelevant  to  call  attention  to  the  stupendous  difference 
which  must  be  made  in  our  mental  attitude  towards  every  problem  of 

•  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Shrewbburv,   bj  the  Bishop  oi 
Rochester,  1896. 
t  1  Cor.  yiii.  6.  J  Col.  i.  15,  IC.  §  Heb.  i.  2.  g  John  L  1. 
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existence  if  we  are  willing  to  take  np  this  position — Lc^  if  we  are 
Christians,  We  assert  that  we  know — not  gaesF,  or  desire,  or  hope, 
but  Jcnow — a  groat  fandatnentftl  fact  which  apart  from  the  Christian 
h revelation  is  not  known,  the  relation  of  the  nniverse  and  of  man  to 
'the  power  throngh  which  they  came  intobeiog.  There  is  no  agnostic 
living  who  would  not  folly  and  heartily  recognise  that  were  such  know- 
ledge attainablej  it  woald  be  of  the  first  and  last  importance,  that  no 
branch  of  science^  no  period  of  history,  no  system  of  philosophy  could 
be  rightly  viewed  save  in  connection  with  this  snpreme  relation  ;  and 
I  that  if  the  necessity  for  investigation  and  research  compelled  ns  to 
loee  sight  of  it  for  a  time,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  accnmulatioia 
and  classification  of  facts,  those  facts  wonld  never  be  really  nnder- 
iBtood  till  we  had  been  able  so  to  rise  above  them  ns  to  perceive  their 
bearing  upon  the  great  central  truth  in  connection  with  which  alone 
they  have  any  significance.  Bat  then  to  the  agnostic  the  possibility 
of  such  knowledge  is  a  wild  and  baseless  dream.  He  accepts  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  fundamental  bearing  of  any 
facta  of  history  or  science,  because  he  believes  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  insight  whatever  into  the  relation  of  the  cosmos  to  the  unknow- 
able power  by  which  it  exists.  The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that,  despite  the  inadequacy  of  the  human  mind  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  vast  truth  which  is  erpressed  in  this  relfltion,  the  kiivf 
of  relation  has  been  disclosed,  can  be  apprehended,  and  illaminatea  the 
entire  field  of  knowledge  and  experience.  "What  then  shall  be  said 
of  those  Christians  who,  holding  such  a  belief  as  this^  and  posBessing 
the  iot^llectaal  capacity  to  aid  in  demonstrating  its  theoretical  and 
practical  bearings,  yet  allow  in  themselves  such  ignorance  or  such 
indifference  that  they  make  no  single  contribution  to  a  work  supremely 
affecting  the  mental  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  surely  time  that  we  should  rise  to  the  height  of  our  reaponsi- 
bility  in  this  respect,  and,  if  we  indeed  believe  that  we  have  the 
knowledge  which  we  claim,  spare  no  pains  and  no  effort  so  to  master 
the  truths  **  not  obviously  Christian  and  accepted  by  many  who  are 
not  Christians,*'  that  their  relation  to  '*  the  most  central  and  significant 
truth  of  the  universe,"  in  whose  light  alone  they  can  ever  be  rightly 
appreciated,  may  be  made  increasingly  clear  with  every  advance  in 
science  and  philosophy. 

Turning  now  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  snbject  of  the 
present  essay,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  meaning  of  human  freedom 
as  eeen  in  the  light  of  the  divine  ideal  of  creation — Son  ship. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  former  paper  *  we  approached  the 
ijuestion  of  freedom  of  the  will  from  the  side  of  biology,  laying  down 
as  our  guiding  principle  that  in  order  to  understand  what  it  means 
^we  mnst  first  gain  a  definite  conception  of  freedom  of  life.  This  waa 
•  '^The  Low  of  Liberty,"  Contkhporaby  Review  for  April  1897. 
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Been  to  be  Qeoeeeaiy  becauae  will,  in  alt  its  msmfeetatioDa,  is  the 
active  expresBioii  of  life.  We  farther  &aw  that  perfect  {reedom  of 
life  is  synonymoas  with  full  Belf-realisatbn,  and  that  in  a  finite  being 
this  full  gelf-realisatioa  is  doubly  oonditioned — from  within  by  its  own 
potentiaUtieSi  from  without  by  the  environment,  consequently  that  in 
otrder  to  be  unrestrained,  development  (where  development  is  the  law 
of  life)  must  follow  a  definite  conrse.  We  must  now  notice  that  if 
there  be  an  ideal  of  creation,  in  that  ideal  all  conditions  have  their 
flonroe,  and  the  measure  of  its  realisation  in  any  finite  life  determines 
the  measure  of  freedom  which  the  life  attains.  If  the  ideal  be 
Sonship  no  adequate  realisation  is  possible  save  where,  as  in  man^ 
self-conscious  intelligence  exists  in  a  high  degree,  because  the  ideal 
of  Sonship  involves  on  the  part  of  the  Son  a  clear  consciousness  and 
onderstanding  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father's 
relation  to  him.  Man^  who  (in  common  with  all  living  beings  of 
which  he  has  cognisance)  attains  maturity  through  development^  can, 
whether  individually  or  collectively,  only  arrive  at  this  clear  oonscions- 
neas  and  understanding  gradually^  Till  he  has  attained  it,  however,  he 
is  a  stranger  to  those  highest  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  Sonship 
ideally  his.  His  only  course  of  free  development  then  is  that  through 
which  they  are  rendered  actual,  and  his  life  being  pre-eminently  self- 
conscious,  this  course  must  be  consciously  pursued.  To  this  end,  it 
becomes  necessary  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress  that  the  ideal  should 
be  manifested  to  him,  for  he  could  not  consciously  endeavour  to  realise 
an  unperceived  ideal :  and  here  we  encounter  one  great  claim  made  by 
the  Christian  revelation.  It  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  realisation  of 
the  divine  ideal  of  Manhood,  of  that  which  every  man — because  he 
is  a  man — has  it  in  him  to  become. 

There  are  important  points  to  be  noticed  before  we  can  at  all 
justly  appreciate  the  scope  and  significance  of  this  claim,  particularly 
in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  freedom.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  essential,  is  that  the  relation  of  Christ  to  man  is  not  primarily 
dependent  on  his  need  of  restitution  and  redemption.  Though  at 
more  than  one  period  this  mistaken  view  has  gained  wide  acceptance 
in  the  Church,  it  has  never  been  universally  held,  nor  is  it  that  which 
best  harmonises  with  the  language  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  our  own  day  it  is  fraught  with  a  great  and  special  danger,  for,  at  a 
time  when  man  is  learning,  as  he  has  never  learned  before^  that  he  is 
not  an  isolated  unit,  but  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties  to  the  rest  of 
nature,  so  that  he  cannot  consider  the  destiny  of  the  one  apart  from 
the  destiny  of  the  other^  the  basing  of  his  relationship  to  Christ  on 
his  own  needs  exclusively,  places  him  in  a  solitary  and  self-centred 
position  totally  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  his  experience  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate,  however,  that  such  a  self- 
centred  view  IB  quite  untenable  if  the  divine  ideal  of  creation  be  Son- 
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fsbip.  In  that  case  the  archetype  of  creation  is  the  Eternal  Son,  and 
the  source  and  centre  of  ita  life  is  the  Father.  Man  has  his  onxk 
place,  and  a  very  high  one,  in  the  universe  which  is  the  outcome  of 
these  conditions,  bat  it  is  not  central,  and  no  theory  which  make»  it 
60  can  be  true  to  facta  or  sound  in  practice. 

At  the  eame  timei  the  fact  that  man  does  need  restoration^  power 
to  return  to  the  true  path  of  development  from  which  he  has  deviated, 
takes,  in  the  light  of  what  has  jnet  been  said,  a  most  profound  and 
{ar-reaching  sigDificance.  Anything  which  happens  to  mar  man's 
own  perception  of  the  divine  ideal,  to  realise  which  is  the  purpose  of 
fcis  creation,  yet  more,  which  hinders  or  precludes  his  attainment  of 
it,  must  produce  eflfecta  more  extensive  than  with  his  present  know- 
ledge  and  under  his  present  conditions  be  can  possibly  appreciate. 
These  effects  cannot  be  confined  to  himself.  According  to  the  Christian 
view  of  him,  corroborated  by  science  so  far  as  science  at  present 
^attends,  he  gathers  up  within  himself — is  an  epitome  as  well  as  a 
development  of — all  lower  nature.  The  cousequences  of  a  fall  of 
dan,  then,  if  such  fall  there  have  been,  embrace  within  their  scope 
more  than  man:  they  include  all  creation  known  to  him. 

This  appears  a  somewhat  sweeping  assertion^  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  is  well  founded.  Wherever  there  is  organic  con- 
nection the  tTuth  holds  good  that  '*  if  one  member  suffer  all  the 
cue  rubers  suffer  with  it.*'  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  all 
eoeial  relations,  but  perhaps  in  none  more  strongly  than  in  that  of 
members  of  the  same  family.  If  a  son  of  the  house  rebels  against 
parental  authority,  takes  to  self-willed,  dissolute,  ill-guided  courses, 
the  consequences  are  not  confined  to  the  injured  father  and  the  erring 
6on :  they  are  felt  ihrougbout  the  family.  There  is  sorrow,  pain, 
perplexity,  straitened  means  very  likely,  and  consequent  material 
euffering.  Even  the  little  children,  ignorant  and  innocent^  do  not 
-escape  the  consciousness  that  some  cloud  overshadows  their  home.  It 
is  unwise  to  strain  too  far  any  analogy  between  things  human  and 
things  divine*  Nevertheless,  science  and  revelation  combine  to  tell 
QS  that  there  is  organic  connection  throughout  nature :  and  if  the 
ideal  of  creation  be  Sonship,  that  connection  must  necessarily  be  better 
represented  by  the  relationship  subsisting  between  members  of  a 
family  than  by  any  other.  Thus,  though  we  can  but  imperfectly 
trace  the  fundamental  details  of  man's  connection  with  the  rest  of 
nature,  and  are  consequently  unable  to  state  with  any  exactitude  in 
what  way  his  deviation  from  the  true  line  of  development  has  reacted 
upon  it,  we  can  nevertheless  perceive  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  together, 
<snd  that  his  disordered  relation  to  the  Father  of  all  in  some  measure 
ttff<^ta  all,  so  that  not  he  alone  suffers,  but  **  the  whole  creation 
groauecu  and  travaileth  in  pain  with  [him]  until  now.^* 

These  considerations  are  not  a  digression  from  our  subject,  as  may 
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at  t  appear.     They  enable  aS|  bj  tbo  defiBiteDess  and  fcope 

wL  V  give  to  oor  concept  ion  of  mans  place  in  iba  coaiiioe»  10 

ride  to  a  tar  more  adequate  idea  of  what  fall  salf-realiaalloEL — i.r^ 
perfect  freedom  of  life — meaDs  in  hia  case  tban  w©  could  otberwis^' 
do.     For  if,  indeed,  man,  by  virtue  of  hm  capacity  for  consciotis  Sod** 
flhip,  gathers  lower  natnre  ap  into  bitDfielf  and  represents  it  to  God, 
then  we  nnderatand  that  his  development  nn  '    '     =  ^  In  a  relation" 

toward:^  it  which  wo  see  bat  very  faintly  fiL  a  at  present. 

T^ose  conditions,  which  we  ceJl  matenat*  and  which  seem  to  hare  wct^ 
much  power  to  thwart  and  retard  hnman  progress*  would  appear  in  » 
very  different  light  if  they  were  bo  perfectly  understood  by  na  that 
we  could  render  them  unfailingly  subservient  to  the  spiritual  life  dt 
which  they  are  the  expression.      Now  they  too  often  seem  to  militate 
against  it,  and  the  congequence  is  a  limitation  upon  man*3  power  of 
self* realisation  which,  could  we  suppose  it  permanent,  is  not  compatible' 
with  what  is  made  known  to  ns  of  the  divine  ideal  for  him.     In  thift* 
coonection  it  is  important  to  notice  that  to  Christ,  who  ia  the  mani*-' 
festation  of  that  ideal,  material  limitations  frequently  appeared  to  be 
non-existent,  though  at  other  times  they  were  unflinchingly  snbmitted 
to.     But  in  Uim   the  spiritual   and  the  material  were  evidently  in 
their  true  relation  to  one  another,  and  therefore  He  could  and  He  did 
do  whatever  the  life  of  spirit  demanded.    This  is  the  explanation  of  alt' 
that  ia  called  *'  miraculous**  in  the  Gospel  records*     It  was  the  vindi-*^ 
cation  of  the  liberty  of  manhood,  the  declaration  that  the  sons  of  God 
were  meant  to  be  free  of  their  Father's  house ;  and  therefore  it  was 
no  contravention,  but  a  revelation  of  the  true  order  of  nature, 

la  considering  the  ideal  of  manhood  as  presented  in  Christ,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  remember  that  its  manifestation  took  place  under 
external  conditions  which  were  not  merely  those  of  immaturity  (this 
must  inevitably  have  been  the  case,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
manifestation  of  the  ideal  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
maturity),  but  of  imperfection — disordered  conditions.  We  hav& 
observed  before  that  an  order  contains  an  implied  possibility  of  dis- 
order, the  kind  of  disorder  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of 
order.*  The  existence  of  a  filial  order,  therefore,  implies  the  pos- 
fiibllity  of  just  such  disorder  as  is  designated  by  self-will  and  self- 
centrodnees,  just  such  as  is  characteristic  of  man  and  of  the  world  aa 
m*in  sees  it,  Bat  under  these  conditions  all  man*8  faculties  ar^ 
impaired,  his  reason  clouded,  his  moral  sense  warped,  his  spiritual 
insight  marred,  and  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  cannot  be  to  him  what 
it  would  have  been;  he  cannot  Bee  it  in  its  power  and  beauty  as  hd 
would  have  done  had  he  never  entered  this  abnormal  state.  It  b 
not  merely  that  he  has  to  grow  into  adequate  apprehension  of  the 
ideal  revealed, — that  must  always  have  been  the  case,  for,  in  proportion 
♦  •^The  Relation  of  Choice  to  Freedom,*'  CoKTlMPOEAHy  Revitw. 
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aa  it  became  more  fully  realised  in  himselfj  he  would  appreciate  more 
fully  its  perfect  mauifestation ;  but  his  difficulty  is  far  greater  and 
more  radical  than  this.  It  ia  that  his  development  has  not  proceeded 
opon  the  true  lines,  aud  therefore  nnnatural  conditions  have  appeared^ 
Under  these  the  ideal  had  to  be  revealed,  adapting  itEelf  to  the  needs 
not  only  of  partial,  but  of  abuormal  development,  for  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  unintelligible. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  full  significance  of  this  fact,  we  muet 
pause  for  a  few  momenta  upon  a  special  aspect  of  the  ideal  its^^lf.  We 
have  Baid  that  it  is  divine  Bonship.  The  archetype  of  the  creature  is 
the  Creator,  and  therefore  the  being  who  sums  up  iu  himself  the 
powers  of  the  creature,  id  whom  they  reach  a  higher  development,  and 
exhibit  a  larger  scope  than  at  any  previous  stage,  will  reflect  the 
creative  attributes.  As  a  conscious  son  of  God  man  is  associated  in 
the  work  of  creation.  As  proof  of  this,  we  need  but  refer  the  reader 
4o  what  was  said  in  the  essay  on  '*  The  Helation  of  Choice  to  Freedom 
respecting  the  actualizing  of  possibilities.  Man  can  and  does  con- 
stantly and  knowingly  give  reality  to  circumstances  and  events  wbioh 
without  his  iotervention  would  never  have  had  any  existence.  The 
face  of  the  earth  on  which  he  VweB^  the  history  of  his  race,  the  very 
-character  of  bis  individual  &urroundinge,  him  own  character,  bear 
witness  to  this  traUi,  That  ha  is  straitly  limited  in  the  exercise  of 
liis  creative  power  is  undoubted :  any  finite  being  muet  be.  That  he 
'Should  fcfl  himself  to  be  so  ia  proof  that  he  heis  not  entered  upon  his 
full  prerogatives ;  that  something  prevents  him  from  exercifiing  them. 
What  18  this  something? 

Partly,  no  doubt,  it  ia  that  he  is  at  an  immature  stage  of  developr 
mentv  He  feels  in  himself  latent  powers,  capacities  at  present  but 
rudimentary,  which  nevertheless  awaken  a  feeling  of  unsatiated  desire 
and  but  half-underatcod  need.  Being,  becauEe  of  his  Eelf-consciotis 
intelligence,  aware  of  this  process  of  development  to  which  he  ifl 
subjected,  he  is  restless  and  nneasy  until  it  can  be  fully  realised. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  explanation  needful.  We  have  seen  that 
€rod  creates  after  an  ideal,  and  that  because  Fatherhood  ia  essential 
in  the  divine  nature  that  ideal  is  Sonship.  If  man  creates,  he,  too, 
must  create  after  an  ideal :  it  is  the  method  of  creation.  Because  he 
ia  finite,  no  ideal  of  his  can  ever  reach  up  to  the  divine,  can  ever 
more  than  partially  reflect  it ;  but  unless  it  does  do  this,  unless  it  ia 
-^-90  far  as  it  goes — in  accordance  with  the  divine  and  reprcEentative 
of  it,  it  has  no  place  in  the  true  order  of  nature ;  to  God  it  does  not 
exist,  it  lives  only  in  man's  tick  fancy  and  illusion,  in  the  false  order 
which,  by  wrongly  wielding  the  prerogative  of  creation  belonging  k) 
him  in  virtue  of  his  divine  sonship,  he  has  broDght  into  existence  to 
and  for  himself  and  centred  in  bimEclf.  This  fcelf-centredness  i**, 
indeed,    the    vitiating    element    in    the   whole   matter.     The  life  of 
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FatberhDod  ascl  the  life  of  Honship,  as  seen  in  their  divine  and  ideal 
perfection  tinder  those  supreme  conditions  which  we  can  but  faintly 
apprehend,  and  yet  which,  because  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
are  not  altogether  a  my&tery  to  us,  are  not  ^elf-centred.  The  life  of 
tiie  Father  is  a  continual  giving,  the  life  of  the  Son  id  a  continaa) 
renderiog,  not  of  this  or  that  divine  prerogative  or  attribate.  bat  of 
the  Divine  Being  itself.  Thus  both  alike  include,  or  perhaps  w& 
may  venture  to  eay,  are  expressed  by,  sacrifice ;  and  since  the  life  of 
creation  is  moulded  on  no  lower  an  ideal  than  that  of  the  Eternal  Son^ 
it,  too,  should  be  expressed  by  a  continual  rendering  of  all  to  Hin> 
from  whom  proceeds  all — it,  too,  ideally,  is  sacri6ce. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,*  sacrifice  does,  in  fact,  play  a  very  larg©- 
part  throughout  the  whole  organic  world.  But,  like  everything  els©^ 
perceived  through  the  medium  of  the  falte  order,  it  is  confused  in  it^ 
results,  perplexing,  regarded  apart  from  revelation,  morally  incompre- 
hensible. For  thoDgh  it  does  condoce  to  more  perfect  and  higher 
life  in  specteSf  though  it  does  at  the  human  stage  become  evidently  i^ 
means,  and  the  most  satisfying  means,  to  self-realisation,  yet  as  w& 
behold  ite  working  it  bears  undeniably  hard  on  individoals,  and  ii^ 
the  case  of  man  is  frequently  perverted  to  hurtful  ends.  The  reasoi> 
lies  in  the  self-centredness  which  ia  the  keynote  to  the  existence  of 
the  false  order.  Man  s  creative  power,  instead  of  working  with  and 
in  subordination  to  that  of  God,  from  whom  it  is  derived,  and  so  con- 
ducing to  the  reproduction  of  the  one  ideal  in  infinite  richnese  and 
variety,  has  endeavoured  to  assert  itself  independently.  The  coBsa- 
qnence  is  a  multiplicity  of  ideals  with  no  principle  of  unity,  but 
confiicting  and  mutually  destructive.  Yet  becaose  the  divine  ideal  of 
creation  remains,  the  principle  of  sacrifice  remains  also,  distorted  by 
the  false  mediam  th rough  which  it  is  seen,  and  yet  a  perpetual  witness 
that  Sons  of  God,  blind  and  fallen  though  they  may  be,  yet  cannot 
altogether  tear  themselves  asunder  from  the  divine  life  which  is  their 
birthright. 

It  was  under  the  conditions  as  man  had  modified  them  that  th& 
ideal  bad  to  be  manifested  in  order  that  their  startling  incongruity 
might  be  recognised  and  the  one  remedy  known  and  followed*  Tbe^ 
**  body  of  humiliation/*  the  **  perfecting  through  suffering,'*  the 
'•obedience  unto  death  **  have  their  explanation  here.  Speaking  witU 
all  reverence,  we  may  surely  say  that  since  the  Son  who  is  our  arche- 
type took  upon  Him  the  external  conditions  not  of  unfallen^  bat  of 
fallen  manhood,  He  submitted  to  limitations,  to  restraints  upon  the^ 
ftill  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  created  Sonship  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  utterly  uncalled  for,  just  as  the  rejection  of  Him  by 
those  created  in  His  image  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Because 
of  man's  unnatural  state  there  were  certain  things  which  Christ  could 
•  "  The  I^w  of  LibeTty,**  CoNTF.MroPARV  llKVlEW  for  April  1897, 
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not  do,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  Ke^ealer  of  God  and  the 
Beetorer  of  the  true  order.  He  could  not  escape  rejection  and 
safferiDg  and  death.  Bat  one  things  the  one  thing  vital  and  essen- 
tial to  the  restitution  of  man  and  the  revelation  of  God,  He  could 
always  do,  because  He  was  not  internally,  but  only  externally  limited 
by  conditions  which  He  had  no  part  in  bringing  about,  which  to  Htm 
were  essentially  false, — and  that  one  thing  was  the  Father's  will. 
' "  Loj  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God/'  and  despite  the  pressure  of  the 
false  conditions,  through  humiliation,  agony,  and  death  it  wm  done. 
The  true  order  was  rindicated,  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father's 
will,  the  absolute  self-surrender  which  it  implies,  were  shown  to  be 
the  one  path  to  freedom  and  power.  And  thus  sacriSce  was  revealed 
in  its  true  meaning — not  as  synonymous  with  pain  and  loss^  even 
though  in  the  false  order  it  so  often  seems  inseparable  from  them, 
but  in  its  essence  the  principle  of  life,  and  consequently  the  soul  of 
the  highest  and  strongest  joy.  How  clearly  this  was  apprehended 
after  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  the  L^rd  may  be  seen  from 
the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  represents  that  consummation  of  all  things 
which  even  inspired  thought  and  language  can  so  faintly  conceive  or 
express.  He  says  :  **  And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto 
Him  [Christ],  then  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subjected  to  Him 
that  did  subject  all  things  unto  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.**  • 
It  is  evident  from  the  context  and  from  comparison  with  other 
passageSjt  that  *Hhe  Son"  is  here  regarded  as  bringing  to  its  goal 
the  creation  of  which  He  is  the  Archetype  and  the  Representative, 
the  goal  itself  being  none  other  than  such  conscious  participation  in 
the  Divine  Life  that  actually,  individually,  noiversally  the  whole  creation 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Eternal  Son  may  behold  and  yield  itself 
utterly  to  the  Father.  **  We  shall  see  the  Father  no  longer  in  the 
Son,  hut  as  the  Son  sees  Him,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  be  all  in 
all."$ 

This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  the  goal  of  created  life,  the 
culmination  of  human  development,  and  the  realisation  of  the  divine 
ideal  of  manhood.  This,  therefore,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  accom- 
plishes human  freedom,  is  the  final  stage  at  which  all  consciousness  of 
restraint  and  limitation  is  abolished  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  vision 
attained.  So  transcendant  an  ideal  may  well  surpass  all  finite  thought 
to  conceive  and  all  finite  langnage  to  express  ;  but  not  on  that  account 
is  it  rendered  nnattainable  or  unreal,  or  unpractical  in  its  bearings  on 
actual  human  life  and  actual  human  surroundings.  We  have  now  to 
^iew  in  its  light  the  volitional  element  which  is  their  most  important 
characteristic. 

•  1  Cor*  XT.  28.  t  Col.  i.  16^18  and  19-20.     Heh.  I  2.,  t.  S,  9. 

t  Origeu'B  intfirpretatlon  of  this  pftssage  as  given  fn  **Tbe  Christian  Flatosists  of 
Alexandria."    Bigg.     170. 
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By  volition,  as  distinguished  from  the  wider  and  more  oomprelien' 
aiv6  term  will^  wd  mean  will  which  is  intelligent,  foreeeeingy  and  cx>n- 
ecioosly  purposive.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  euch  will  as  this  that  (as 
we  have  seen  iu  a  former  essay),*  the  necessity  for  choice  arises. 
Choice  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  a  universe  including  alike  pos- 
sibilities aud  self-conscious  intelligence.  It  does  not  preclude  another 
necessity — viz.^  that  only  the  actaalisatioa  of  certain  of  these  possi- 
bilities is  in  accordauce  with  the  divine  ideal  of  creation,  and  con- 
eeqaently  condaciveto  freedom  of  development.  The  ideal  of  creation 
is  not  only  (if  we  may  so  speak)  subjectively  present  to  the  Creator. 
He  wills  its  actuallsation.  This,  speaking  from  the  Christian  stand* 
pointy  wo  know  because  He  has  revealed  it ;  and,  inadequate  as  are 
all  human  analogues  to  portray  the  divine^  still  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  we  under  tbis  aspect  conceive  the  divine  will  to  be^  is  that 
intelligent,  consciously  purposive  volition  whieh  has  reached  so  remark- 
able a  development  in  mao.  The  inUnlion  of  the  Creator  is  the 
Sonship  of  the  creature. 

We  have  seen  that  man  has  creative  power,  and,  moreover,  that  lie 
<:r6atea  as  God  creates^  after  an  ideal  We  have  seen  further  that 
owing  to  his  disordered  condition  his  ideals  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  divine,  and  so  are  mutually  contradictory  and  destructive. 
Yet  he  intciiih  that  they  shall  become  actual ;  he  directs  all  his 
icnergies  to  that  end ;  his  volition,  therefore,  is  opposed  to  the  divbe 
^ volition*  His  ideal  is  not  Sonahip,  nor  his  will  the  Father's  will. 
We  do  not  need  any  other  explanation  than  this  of  the  bondage  in 
which  man  finds  himself  alike  materially,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
For  he  cannot  really  create  a  universe  which  is  not  God  a,  nor  bring 
into  existence  save  to  and  far  himself  a  self*oentred  order.  To  and 
for  himself,  however,  he  can  do  so,  and  the  source  of  all  the  terrible 
anomalies  and  coutraditions  which  confront  him  so  continually,  and 
which  he  strives  to  persuade  himself  are  natural,  is  here,  though  we 
can  but  partially  trace  it. 

Allowance  must,  of  course,  always  be  made  for  the  fact  that^  besides 
being  disordered,  man  is  also  immature,  but  that  does  not  account  for 
anything  but  ignorance,  and  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  tentative 
use  of  powers  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  development.  It  in  no  way 
explains  the  actual  condition  of  man  and  of  the  world  as  man  sees  it. 
That  arises  from  the  distortion  and  falsity  due  to  self-centred  ideals  and 
self-centred  volition.  We  may  well  here  make  use  of  the  analogy  of 
'Ordinary  childhood.  The  child  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  powers 
of  the  grown  man.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  enter  into  his 
father's  councils,  or  understand^  save  in  a  very  dim  and  imperfect  way, 
their  meaning  when  carried  into  effect.  But  if  the  father  be  a  wise 
and  loving  father,  and  the   child   a  trustful   and   unselfish  child,  his 

*  ^'liolation  of  Choice  to  Freedom.*'     CoNTKMroRAEV  FKViKWr  March  1898. 
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ligaomnce  and  iminaturity  do  not  make  the  home  onbappy  to  him. 
^-Thero  ib  do  setting  up  of  separate  aims,  or  claBhing  of  opposed 
wUIb.  The  child,  though  as  yet  ondeveloped  in  intoUect  and  cha- 
racter, still  60  far  as  his  power  go6B,  makes  the  father's  aims  and  will 
his  own,  and  tha^  materially  contrihutea  to  their  effectiveness  bo 
far  as  he  himself  ia  concerDed.  Man  at  however  immature  a  stage 
of  development  might  have,  eo  acted  towards  the  divine  Father, 
^nd  he  would  not  then  have  had  to  face  the  perplexities  and  agon-^ 
ising  oontrarietiea  which  now  burden  him  so  sorely. 

The  remedy  can  be  but  one — a  return  to  the  Father's  ideal,  and  a 

lA|>ttrpOBive   co-operation   with   His   will,  so  far  aa   is  possible  at   the 

factual  atage  of  development  and  nnder  the  diSScnltiea  to  which  the 

establishment  of  the  false  order   has  given  rise.     How  can  Bach  a 

retam  be  made?     How  is  the  abnormal  development  to  be  arrested 

and  the  trammelled  life  to  be  set  free  ? 

Man  was  created  *^in  "  the  Eternal  8on^  after  His  likeness,  to  live 
ind  to  develop  in  His  power  and  spirit.  If,  theu,  there  is  to  be  a 
restitution  of  his  natare  to  its  original  pogaibiiities,  if  the  volition 
which  in  a  self-conscious  being  must  of  necea&ity  gather  np  into  itsfilf 
all  the  personal  activities,  and  so  be  the  moat  complete  and  coropre- 
bonsive  expression  of  life,  is  to  be  re  directed  into  its  tine  courae,  and 
so  become  free  :  that  can  only  take  place  through  and  in  the  aame 
ipower  and  spirit.  We  see,  then,  how  orderly  is  man's  relation. to 
[Christ  aa  Redeemer.  It  is  no  arbitrary  intervention  by  which  he  is 
reinstated  ;  his  Restorer  is  the  one  who  alone  can  reatore,  because  He 
is  the  one  in  whom  are  the  roots  of  the  existence  which  needs 
restoration.  Thus  St.  Paul  exclaiming :  **  Kot  what  I  would,  that  do 
L  practise  i  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do,  «  .  .  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I 
am!  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?'*  and 
answering:  *'  I  thank  God  through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,"*  is  not 
giving  thanks  for  a  deliverance  wrought  agaiofit  nature,  he  knows  not 
how,  but  for  the  only  natural  deliverance  conceivable,  because  the 
only  one  which  sets  him  upon  the  path  of  natural  and  healthy 
development. 

Just,  however,  as  the  co-operation  of  man's  purposive  and  intelligent 
f  will  w^ith  the  divine  will  is  required  for  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  of 
Sonship^  BO  when,  owing  to  disordered  conditions,  the  need  for  resti- 
tution arises  the  same  co-operation  is  essential.  Man  cannot  be 
reinstated  against  bis  intention.  His  self-centred  ideals  and  volitions 
must  be  foregone,  and  his  purpose^  however  far  short  it  may  yet  fall 
of  conscious  fulfilment,  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  his  Archetype 
and  Representative,  *'  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God."  We  know 
how,  under  the  pressure  of  the  false  conditions  which  He  came  to 
liepel,   amid  the  gathering    darkness   and   desolation  to  which  He 

*  Bom.  vii.  24,  25. 
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snbmifcted  in  order  to  aooompliah  His  pnrpoBe,  tfaoae  words 
modified  on  the  lips  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  honr  of  His  sopieme 
angnifih:  "  Not  my  will,  bot  Thine  be  done."*  Itisthetypicdexpras- 
sion  of  the  Sons  of  Grod  awake  to  the  realitj  of  their  Sooahip,  bat  no4 
yet  entered  npon  its  fall  prerogatiyes,  and  smnonnded  fay  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  false  order.  They  cannot  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the 
Father's  will,  bat  they  are  confident  of  its  wisdom,  its  righteoosneas, 
and  love,  and  therefore  they  take  it  for  their  own.  They  acgnieso^ 
in  the  absolute  self-sarrender  which  is  the  only  road  to  liberty,  and 
yet  which  seems  at  first  to  be  the  straitest  bondage.  The  foregoing^ 
of  self,  which  is  life,  takes  in  the  false  order  the  shape  ci  deatii,  and 
therefore  we  most  die  to  live.  Bat  the  words  jost  quoted,  which 
were  the  prelade  to  the  shame  and  agony  of  the  Croes,  were  the 
prelnde  also  to  the  Besnrrection  and  Ascension.  To  will  as  the  Father 
wills — i.e.f  to  intend  with  all  the  power  of  intelligence  and  monl 
effort  of  which  we  are  capable  as  the  Father  intends — ^is  to  open  tha 
way  for  the  removal  of  all  barriers,  the  abolition  6£  all  leaUictionft 
and  limitations.  It  is  the  first  and  the  most  essential  step  towarda 
being  "  filled  with  all  the  fnlnees  of  God." 

If,  then,  the  Christian  ideal  of  liberty  be  the  true  ideal,  and  fStt» 
Christian  hope  of  its  attainment  well  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  fineedom  of  life  and  <^  will  which  man  may  nltimateljp 
reach.  There  lies  before  him  not  the  fireedom  of  a  life  partially 
restricted  in  its  power  of  self -realisation  (as  is  all  life  that  we  ae^ 
now),  nor  of  a  volition  which  can  intend,  yet  is  helpless  to  aooompliah^ 
bnt  the  freedom  of  a  life  utterly  untrammelled  and  of  a  volition  with 
which  intention  and  accomplishment  are  inseparable,  for  the  ChristiBa 
ideal  of  liberty  is  in  the  measure  to  which  a  finite  being  can  attain— 
participation  in  the  liberty  of  God. 

Emma  Makie  Caillabd. 

*  Luke  xzii.  43.    Comp.  Matt.  xx^i.  39,  42  ;  Mark  xir.  36 ;  Heb.  ii  10 ;  t.  7-9.. 


OUGHT  THE  STATE  TO  COVER  MARITIME 
WAR-RISKS? 


THIS  ifi  a  large  sabjecfc,  into  the  ioeide  of  which  it  takes  some  time 
to  get.  It  is  not  a  question  which  affects  shipowners  only,  or 
the  owners  of  goods  only,  or  underwriters  only.  These  various  parties 
tx)  maritime  adventures  are  usually  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  no  doubt  would  do  so  if  the  State  should  drift  into  the  "  leave- 
alone,  donVbother-me,  wait-till-the-tirae-comes "  policy,  described  by 
the  late  Admiral  Tryon^  writing  on  this  subject,  as  inviting  disaster. 
But  the  maritime  traders  have  opportanitiea  of  seeing^  more  than  any 
other  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  how  vitally  this  question  aSecta 
our  national  interests.  Like  all  nations,  we  are  ooDSumers,  bat  unlike 
any  other  nation,  we  have  become  dependent  on  sea  communication 
for  about  three-fourths  of  what  we  consume.  Nothing  comparable  to 
this  degree  of  dependence  has  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
Imman  race.  As  our  population  has  grown,  our  production  of  wheat 
haa  diminished.  When  our  numbers  were  half  what  they  are  now,  w& 
grew  twice  as  much  wheat.  Fifty  years  ago  onr  imports  were  insig- 
nificant ;  now  we  live  on  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said 
that  prices  could  not  be  much  affected  if  we  ceased  altogether  to  grow 
wheat — always  assuming  peace  and  uninterrupted  communication  by 
eea.  Then,  too,  our  maritime  trade  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
it  is  now.  Our  national  stake  on  sea  communications  was  infinitely 
less.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  our  supposed  enemies,  aware^ 
of  our  feeding  arrangements,  and  of  the  enormous  advantages  we  have 
derived  through  being  the  sea-carriers  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  world's  traflSc,  have  made  no  eecret  of  their  intention  to  strike- 
at  this  vital  point  by  the  way  of  starving  us  into  surrender,  or  taking 
eare  that  after  a  war  our  maritime  trade  should  be  crippled,  and,, 
perhaps,  never  recover  its  present  dimensioDs. 


T3Z  COSTEJiPORART  BEVTEW. 

T:  :  J  if  a:r  .awrvmaeit  la  prevent  wfant  raahing  ap  to  100«.  per 
i-,^^.»T  ■JLT.rrir  '£gT  &  ieebKaskxL  ic  war ;  if  ic  is  the  FM^t«^"<^^  interest 
Vi  "^^  :::3X  \  -v^r  x«9  ^he  siiixxmxxzii  amcnnt  cf  damage  to  onr  trade 
•ii  *A>^*skrrj6!T5 — diea.  -v»  sacniix  3iiIt  be  len  aolidtoos  to  secure  these 
..v-'tss  ^7  sEsrac^e  uronseaustB  made  befcre  war  is  declared  than  we 
*3w.r^z  'Jt  '.:  if^'f^ri  mr  ^jgrrrrvs,  Terrxfcory  withoat  food,  or  with 
:ar  ziizi  rzxjt^  yr>-.igiy  in:  ared.  wcoLd  be  oonseqnences  of  war  only  less 
«T*c:2S  -ixaii  ieseac  iaeif.  >  Jcr  power  (if  recsperstbn  after  war  woald 
iri*--"  Le^ysiii  ai  "iie  le-jae  ia  Tiicii  war  left  oar  maritime  poeition, 
rrari  x:  jtiz£r-v~.£e.  If  todt  paiicf  dnrung  war  played  into  the  hands 
-±  zecrrri^  uid  led  x  •agtr  zTTwtk  at  otxr  cost,  we  may  be  qnite  snre 
:nac  -vnac  we  aj££  izi  riiar  way  wcnld  be  lost  for  a  long  lime,  if  not 


:i  focii  gr:Tnifs  I  iiaT?  bees.  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  pait  of 
:izr  vhi^^ne  '±  iHnr.TTat  it^fence.  we  should  seek  to  limit  the  oonse- 
zneices  :£  beillg^rcncy  -in  cor  ia%  by  taking  as  a  national  obligation 
lil  ri&k  II  xs  riinixs!!  iz3  capcizre  ot  seiznre  by  an  enemy.  Thoogh 
ana  wooid  oa  a  sev  ieuBtmie^  ife  does  no^  foUeivr  ttat  ife  woold  be 
daaK*  izBouutic.  cr  oftwia^.  «r  imycaelicabie,HW,  I  will  add,  nuprofit- 
ttj  SK  Scace.  GT  tB  ue  xadrndiial  trader; -on  tfaa  oontiary,  it 
'  3j  le  exacciy  3aeiL  a  new  departare  aa  the  veiy  novel  oonditioBB 
^  cor  fcwd  sozrpiy  flbi  cor  iii'iaii  trade  saggeata  I  tJierefbre  proceed 
ca  enmnente  sonie  reasoos  why  Ika  State  slwold  take  snek  war-riska: 
I.  I  jbaETve  thafc  &e  ccnMumity  bears  the  cost  of  this  insnraaee 
ttov:  Mmgrm  cimeB  doEiuff  ^be  ^at  haif-cemtaiy  there  have  been  war 
«aR«  wsicit  kare  led  o>  exfeensifw  iaanraneea  being  done  at  Lloyd's 
and  t^isewaere  atzaoLit  war  ndoL  Most  of  these  insurances  •  hai7« 
pNT^  ro  »  seetSeesw  bet  their  ecat  kas^  of  conrse,  gone  into  the  cost 
cc  :Iitf  «o:cs.  and  the  occsomers  of  the  goods  have  paid  it.  The 
bu:x-'-  I  wish  :ie  SMSe  to  take  would,  therefore,  not  be  new  to  the 
NVD«3-ners^  >ttC  it  wculd  be  less  than  they  have  hitherto  paid,  for  two 

V*  Tbat  CO  OS  necessary  insurances  of  the  kind  would  be 
edected  'rvm  the  mere  fear  of  hostilities,  as  so  frequently  has 
happ^ed:  and 

Vi'^  '1>.%:  the  Ices  would  be  the  amount  of  actual  loss  and  no 

It  v>ft^:i  bA{*(vr»  tlat  f«ar  dictates  both  the  premiums  asked  and  the 
detirt"  t\'  l^e  v.vveT«d  ;  ar.d  we  all  know  that  iusorance  premiums  fixed 
by  tVar— and  possibly  with  some  gambliDg  elements  mixed  up — 
ins^tead  of  by  facts,  aie  sore  to  be  premiums  far  in  excess  of  the 
iuuouut  ntvdful  to  indemnify  for  loss ;  insuring  war  risks  has  been 
nu>B4t  pn^titable  business  to  underwriters.  If  the  State  takes  the  risk 
th«k  c\>«t  will  be  less,  and  consequently  the  burden  on  the  consumer 
-       ^  less- 
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2.  It  would  prevent  any  necessity  or  excuse  for  our  BhipowDtjrs 
selliDg  their  vessels  to  neutrals  before  or  daring  war*  The  United 
States  lost  their  over-sea  carrying  trade  daring  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  have  never  recovered  it.  We  bonght  most  of  their  shipa.  We 
cannot  afford  to  risk  such  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade 
would  involve.  On  this  point  I  may  add^  however,  that  the  sole  of 
oar  mercantile  fleet  is  hardly  conceivable.  Who  could  boy  it? 
Excluding  onr  possible  enemies,  no  other  European  States  could  find 
the  money.  The  United  States  does  not  grant  its  flag  to  vessels  not 
built  within  its  territories,  with  rare  exceptions,  and  daring  a  war 
could  hardly  alter  its  laws  to  make  such  purchases  possible  without 
violating  its  obligations  as  a  neutral  Power  in  the  case  supposed* 

3.  It  would  prevent  our  vessels  bein^  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  rates  of  freight  compared  with  neutral  ships,  when  it  was  found 
to  Jbe  unnecessary  to  buy  policies  against  war  risks  on  British  ships, 
seeing  that  our  Governmeut  guaranteed  them  against  capture  and 
seizure. 

4.  It  would  give  back  to  the  taxpayers  and  consumers  a  just  return 
for  their  nngrudged  expenditure  on  the  navy.  The  navy  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  an  insurance  against  disaster,  I  only  wish  to  carry  this 
idea  one  step  further — ^where  the  protection  fails,  the  State  ahonld 
pay.  By  the  present  arrangement  the  consumer  pays  twice — first 
through  taxation  for  the  navy,  and  Fecond  through  whatever  cost  of 
war  risk  enters  into  the  c6st  of  what  he  consumes.  What  I  urge 
would  lead  to  the  consumers  paying  once  instead  of  twice;  possibly 
the  one  payment  through  ta^aition  might  be  a  little  heavier  than  now, 
but  it  would  be  far  less  than  the  two  payments. 

5.  Whether,  however,  it  cost  less  or  more,  it  is  so  distinct  an 
object  of  our  public  policy  to  keep  the  consequences  of  belligerency 
to  our  flag  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  to  avoid  encouraging 
our  neutral  competitors,  and  to  keep  intact  the  possibilities  of  rehabili- 
tating our  trade  after  war^ — that,  even  if  it  cost  naore,  we  should  do 
it;  but  I  think  it  would  cost  the  conBumers  less. 

6.  There  is  a  less  obvious  effect  of  our  taking  war  risks  which  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  neutral  nations  are  looking  to  make  large 
pifoBt^  out  of  our  flag  bedomiog  belligerent.  It  is  against  our  interest 
to  give  them  any  such  opportunity.  The  announcement  in  advance^,  < 
that  in  any  future  war  we  should  guarantee  onr  flag  free  of  capture 
and  seizure,  would  have  a  most  important  consequence  on  neutrals, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  help  the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  the  time 
has  come  when  all  sea  fighting  should  be  between  the  official  fighting 
forces  of  the  nations,  and  that  private  property  should  be  as  much 
respected  on  the  sea  as  it  now  is  on  land  by  the  civilised  nations. 

7»  What  we  did  during  former  wars  ought  not  to  settle  this 
question^  because  our  maritime  interests  are  bo  incomparably  greater. 
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and  our  food  Bapplies  are  so  deeply  inyol^ed.  Our  sUke  is  too  higb, 
in  fact,  80  that  what  it  might  have  been  jostifiable  to  leave  to  private 
insnrance  and  enterprise  in  quite  different  drcomstances  is  altogether 
an  justifiable  now.  Without  suffering  a  naval  disaster,  the  food 
qnestion,  either  from  prices  or  scarcity,  might  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  which  no  Ministry  should  risk  having  to  face. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
demands  immediate  attention.  Probably  it  would  have  had  attention 
ere  this,  bat  for  the  feust  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  it  up.  Though  two  admirals  have  urged  it,  the  Admiralty  seem 
to  think  that  the  protection  of  commercial  shipping  by  insurance 
against  capture  and  seizure  in  time  of  war  is  not  their  basiness. 
Probably  they  are  right.  They  not  unfairly  think  that  their  duty  in 
protecting  routes  and  fighting  the  enemy  in  time  (^  war  will  absorb 
all  their  energies,  and  that,  if  the  State  does  it,  some  other  depart- 
ment should  undertake  this  work.  Other  departments  might,  without 
any  doubt,  find  excuses  also.  All  such  considerations^  however,  are 
beside  the  question.  If,  as  part  of  our  system  of  national  defence, 
it  is  right  to  cover  these  risks,  some  means  of  carrying  it  out  can 
easily  be  devised,  so  that  this  aspect  of  the  matter  may  be  dismissed 
until  it  is  decided  that  the  thing  shall  be  done. 

I  have,  of  coarse,  heard  objections.  ■  Underwriters  would  prefer 
the  profits  on  war  risks,  as  heretofore,  and  think  the  Government 
better  leave  this  business  alone.  Then,  it  is  said,  there  would  be 
fraads,  in  spite  of  any  regulations  which  may  be  devised.  No  doubt 
there  would  be.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  a  great  result  like 
diminishing  the  effects  of  belligerency  on  our  flag,  and  saving  oor 
position  as  the  maritime  carriers  of  the  world,  could  be  achieved 
without  some  inoidental  consequences  which  we  would  rather  avoid. 
Sach  objections  are  frivolous.  To  all  such  reasons  for  doing  nothing 
I  only  repeat  Admiral  Tryon's  words,  that  that  course  is  inviting 
disaster,  and  disaster  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  State 
taking  these  war  risks  and  announcing  their  intention  of  doing  so  well 
beforehand. 

I  therefore  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  Grovemment  will  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  sabject,  without  waiting  until  we  are  nearer 
to  war  than  we  may  be  now. 

John  Oloveb. 
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tE  Bea  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  eflSciency  of  oar  Royal 
Navy  are  perennial  topics  of  public  diseaBsion,  and  this  par* 
ticular  year  are  even  more  prominent  than  ever,  partly  because  of  the 
^inasually  large  amount  of  £25,000^000  sterling  being  reqnired  for  the 
Navy.  Information  directly  bearing  upon  the  sobject  of  our  sea 
power  IB  therefore  of  unusual  interest  at  present,  and  in  this  category 
must  be  iucluded  certain  papers  recently  read  before  the  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution  and  the  London  Shipmasters'  Society  by 
practical  sailors.  These  papers  have  other  [claims  to  attention.  They 
4ire  important,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial  defence, 
bat  from  that  of  people  who,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  others, 
have  to  consider  the  sea  services  of  the  country  as  providing  a  career 
and  a  living  afloat.  On  the  grounds,  too,  of  justice  and  humanity, 
these  papers  appeal,  moreover,  to  the  conscience  of  the  country. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  pointed  out,  more  particularly 
within  the  past  ten  years,  that  the  number  of  British  seamen  employed 
in  British  merchant  ships  is  so  steadily  decreasing  that  their  practical 
extermination  is  a  mere  question  of  time*  That  this  decrease  has 
long  been  going  on  has,  indeed^  been  well  known  for  many  years  to 
all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  But  even  to  most  of 
these  certain  figures  lately  given  by  Admiral  D,  H,  Bosanquet,  R.N., 
on  the  authority  of  the  Begistrar-General  of  Seamen,  can  hardly  fail 
40  come  with  a  shock  of  surprise . 

Admiral  Bosanquet  called  the  figures  *' alarming,'*  and  that  the 
<tenn  is  none  too  strong  a  bare  mention  of  them  will  amply  suffice  to 
demonstrate.  Here  the  figures  are;  In  British  merchant  ships  the  number 
of  British  lads  under  the  age'of  twenty  was  7009  in  1891  ;  it  fell  to 
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4735  in  189G,  and  fell  still  farther  to  1452  in  1897.  At  this  rate,  if 
one  were  guided  only  by  these  fignres,  it  would  appear  that  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  there  will  be  no  British  sailor  lads  under 
the  age  of  twenty  left  in  British  merchant  ehips.  Happily  these 
figures  do  not  include  midshipmen  and  apprentieeSi  of  whom  there 
were  4394  engaged  in  sea-going  vessels  on  March  25,  1896.  Even, 
so  the  facts  of  the  case  are  suflSciently  startling.  These  "  oflScer 
apprentices,"  who  included  sixty  **  avowed  foreigners."  hare  entered 
the  s^vice  with  the  object  of  becoming  mates  and  afterwards  masters, 
and  may  therefore  be  omitted  from  calculations  of  the  number  of  lads 
who  are  being  trained  to  become  able  seamen.  Allowing  for  the 
number  of  foreigners  employed  in  our  merchant  ships,  whose  places 
couldj  and  probably  would,  be  filled  from  other  countries,  Admiral 
Bosanqnet  says  that  **  to  replace  the  waste  in  the  seamen  and  firemen 
-class  of  British  birth  in  the  mercantile  marine  *'  7000  British  boys  aro 
annually  needed,  **  of  whom  about  5000  are  required  for  the  Beaman 
class  and  2000  for  the  fireman  class."  As  the  fireman  is  comparatively 
Dtiskilled,  and  does  not  take  a  third  of  the  time  to  train  that  a 
sailor  does,  the  firemen  do  not  so  ranch  matter.  A  strong  able-bodied 
man,  once  he  has  got  his  sea-legs^  can  soon  be  made  a  competent 
fireman,  and  as  the  labour  is  relatively  unskilled,  and  the  wage9^ 
better  than  those  either  of  sailors  or  of  similar  labour  on  shore,  tio 
great  concern  need  be  felt  as  to  the  fireman  class.  But  the  sailor' 
claea  is  a  different  matter.  Although  the  duties  of  the  "  deck  handa'^* 
of  steamers  largely  consist  of  cleanint^,  yet  even  in  steamers  at  least 
a  few  able  seamen  are  required— if  only  as  qaartermaaters^ — ^who 
know  the  compass^  and  can  steer  and  heave  the  lead,  &c. ;  while  in 
sailing  ships,  of  which  there  are  still  a  good  many  left,  able  seamen 
remain  indispensable. 

Aesnraing  that  these  figures  are  accurate,  we  have  the  fact  that  whil^ 
about  5000  of  the  seaman  class  are  annunliy  required  to  replace  the  waste 
of  the  reraaioing  British  element  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  last  year 
there  were  only  1452  British  sailor  lads  under  the  age  of  twenty  in 
the  8er\ace.  In  other  words,  there  were  not  nearly  enough  lads  under 
training  last  year  to  replace  the  waste  of  even  a  single  year.  When 
we  reflect  that  of  these  1 152  lads  many  must  have  two  or  three  years 
at  leftst  to  serve  before  they  can  be  competent  seamen,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  how  very  far  short  we  were  last  year  of  the  required 
number  of  lads  under  training.  To  calculate  that  500  of  these  coold 
be  reckoned,  by  reason  of  their  fitness,  towards  the  5000  seamen 
annually  required  would  probably  be  a  liberal  estimate,  from  which  it 
would  follow  that  even  to  maintain  the  present  proportion  of  Britiah 
seamen  to  foreign  seamen  in  our  Mercantile  Marine  ten  times  as 
many  British  lads  were  required  last  year  as  were  then  being  trained. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  necessity,  in  order  to  see  how  eerioas  the  caae 
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ia,  to  resort  to  estimates  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  canj natural 
-calculations* 

Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  M.P„  presided  over  a 
discaasion  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  on  April  20bh  last, 
on  the  "  National  Danger  arising  from  the  Disappearance  of  Britiah- 
born  Merchant  Sailors,"  at  which  Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N.,  by 
request  of  the  Council,  read  a  paper  based  on  recent  Board  of  Trade 
Ketums*  The  rate  of  disappearance  of  British  A.B.S  and  Ordinary 
Seamen,  in  each  of  the  five  years  preceding  ISOG,  was  shown  to  be 
1300  per  annum ;  so  that  in  sixteen  years  British-barn  Able  Seamen 
would  cease  to  be  employed  in  our  long-voyage  trade,  leaving  bnt 
12,700  such  A.B.S  in  the  coasting  and  home  trades.  The  British 
^xodas  from  the  merchant  navy  was  beiag  replaced  by  foreigners  and 
by  Asiatics,  who  each  nnmber  at  present  abont  30,000  men ;  whilst 
the  Asiatic  crews  are  rapidly  increasing  in  British  steamers  trading 
with  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Far  East, 

It  is  not  merely  the  case  that  we  are  not  training  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  lads  required  to  replace  the  annual  waste  of  the  service, 
foot  that  foreigners  are  taking  the  place  of  our  competent  seamen^ 
4^nd  Commander  Dawson  says  : 

"  We  train  upwuvdB  of  5U0O  sailors  for  Germany,  200i>  for  Eussla,  and 
10,000  for  the  Scandinavian  nations,  who  before  now  have  been  forced  or 
fjrought  to  join  a  coalition  against  us.  Viewed  from  a  merely  commercial 
^ispect,  in  times  of  peace,  little  ain  be  SMid  against  this  co-operation  of 
nationalities  in  conducting  our  carrying  trade.  The  Northern  Europeans 
gener^^Uy  come  to  us  as  excellent  men,  though  tliey  often  become  morally 
contamiriftted  by  the  deraomlisiug  infiueaces  of  service  under  our  flag. 
Tho^e  sLippfng  companies  which  discard  British-born  sailors  e\idently  find 
that  doing  HO  piiys  well  in  dividends.  We  are  here,  however,  regarding  the 
disappearance  of  British-born  merchant  sailors  merely  as  a  matter  of  national 
defence/* 


Froui  that  point  of  view  it  is,  as  he  says,  a  matter  for  the  State,  for 
the  Mercantile  Marine  is  the  natural  reserve  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which 
wonld  be  but  as  '*  the  point  to  the  lance  '*  in  a  great  conflict  for 
national  existence,  reqairing  all  our  sea  forces  and  seafaring  men,  who, 
if  they  are  to  be  animated  by  patriotism,  must  be  British. 

"  It  mast  not  be  forgotten,^*  said  Commander  Caborne,  R.N,R.,  in 
the  conrse  of  an  admirable  paper  read  before  the  London  Shipmasters* 
Society  on  February  17  last, 

•**that  other  countries  do  impose  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  ofticers  and  crews  of  their  ships.  The  French  and  Greek 
lawd  require  that  the  masters^  officers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  crews 
should  belong  to  their  own  nationality;  the  masters  and  two-thirds  of 
the  crews  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  ships  must  respectively  belong  to 
tlioee  nationalities ;  the  masters,  officers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  crews  of 
Huasian  ships  must  be  subjects  of  the  Cxar ;  and  the  masters,  officers,  and 
?0L.  LXXm.  3  h 
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foar-fiftLs  of  the  crews  of  .Spanish  ve^^^ls  mo^;  be  Spaniards.  All  officers  of 
American  fe?iips  miii^t  be  citizen.^  of  the  Vnited  States :  nboat  two-thirds  of 
the  crewft  of  Scandinavian  ves^elA  mo^t  be  Scandinavians,  bat.  singularly 
enough,  the  nia^rters  and  mate.s  nuiv  be  foreigner?,  if  thev  hold  national 
certi^cates :  while  there  are  few  restrictions  in  the  ca«fes  of  Belgium  and  \h» 
Netherlands.'' 

On  the  ether  band,  that  this  coantry^  dependent  for  the  greatest  part  of 
her  food  topply,  for  much  of  her  trade — nay,  for  her  very  existence — 
on  her  sea  power,  makes  op  her  Mercantile  Marine  service  from  other 
countries,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  seamen,  bat  in  the  case  of  masters 
and  ofBcers,  the  figures  of  the  Registrar' General  of  Seamen  prove. 
From  them  it  may  be  seen  that  on  March  25,  1896,  of  27,446 
"avoided  foreigners  "  employed  on  British  ships,  180  were  masters, 
512  were  mates,  2657  were  petty  officer?,  14,316  were  able  and 
ordinary  eeamen,  60  officer-apprentices,  153  boys,  5259  engineers^ 
firemen,  &c.,  1300  "  idlers  (male  and  female)."  *  In  addition  ta 
these,  there  were  27,911  avowed  Asiatics,  of  whom  1940  were  petty 
officers,  8185  able  and  ordinary  seamen,  12,249  engineers,  firemen^ 
&a,  and  5537  idlers  (male  and  female).  Such  are  the  official  figares^ 
regarding  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  do  not  disdoee  the 
real  number  of  foreigners  and  Asiatics  employed,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  foreigners  often  pass  and  are  classed  as  British  in  our  ships,, 
and  that,  as  Commander  Dawson  says,  ''thousands  of  Chinamen 
employed  under  our  flag  are  disguised  either  as  Lascars  or  as 
'British'  subjects  from  Hong-Kong."  Serious,  therefore,  as  these 
figures  are,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  disclose  the  foil  extent  to 
which  our  merchaut  ships  are  manned,  and  even  officered  and  com- 
manded, by  foreigners. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  British  masters,  officers;^ 
and  seamen  who  are  thus  beiug  displaced  by  the  foreigners?  A 
certain  but  unknown  number  find  employment  on  shore  in  this 
country  in  the  fire  brigades,  others  in  attending  to  overhead  telegraph 
wires,  others  as  riggers  or  sail-makers,  and  in  various  occupations.  . 
In  1895  death  accounted  for  2306  and  desertion  for  14,502  men  of  al> 
ratings  and  nationalities  who  disappeared  from  the  service.  Of  these 
14,502  "deserters,"  most  were  probably  "supplied" — practically  sold 
— by  the  crimps,  or  so-called  "  shipping  masters,"  abroad,  where  the 
"  desertions  "  took  place,  to  difierent  British  ships,  while  others  found 
employment  ashore,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  other  countries,  chiefly 
the  United  States,  in  whose  service  16,000  British  sailors  are  alleged 
to  be,  and  whose  navy  is  known  to  contain  such  a  considerable  British 
element,  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  served  twelve  years  in 
our  Boyal  Navy,4hat  Americans  question  whether  their  sea  forces  could 

*  "  Idlers  "  means,  at  sea,  people  who  do  not  keep  watch,  bat  are  employed  all  daj^ 
and  iDclade  carpeDterv,  sail-makers,  pursers,  sargeons,  stewards,  stewardesses,  waiten» 
cooks,  batcberf ,  bakera,  smiths,  and  chief  boatswains. 
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be  relied  upon  in  a  war  with  tKis  coaQtry.     To  qaote  Commander 
DaweoD  again : 

*' Seven  deaths  at  sea  out  of  every  ten  being  t^udden  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  some  seamen  of  whatever  nationality  fixini  British  shipa. 
But  there  are  a  much  larger,  though  unrecorded,  number  of  dieappeanmces 
from  the  sea  arising  from  the  permanent  disablement  from  violent  causet? 
of  merchiiut  olticers  and  seamen  in  their  prime.  Often  landtd  penniless,  far 
fi*otn  their  homes,  dependent  on  charity  for  reaching  their  relatives,  these 
young  men  are  thenceforward  dependent  for  subsistence  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days  on  pnvate  charity  or  on  the  poor-law.  The  sight  of  these 
young  crippled  seamen  is  not  helpful  to  recruiting  purposes  for  the  Morcan- 
tile  Marine." 

K  is  further  to  be  noted  that  British  ships  discharge  from  their 
employment  23,500  seamen  at  Continental  porta  in  one  year^  and 
substitote  for  3000  British  seamen  3000  foreigners. 

These  figures  help  ns  further  to  see  how  the  foreigner  is  replacing 
the  British  seaman,  bnt  they  still  leave  moch  to  be  explained,  and, 
aeeing  that  the  British  seaman  is  so  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  so 
far,  at  leasts  as  onr  foreign-going  ships  are  concerned,  while  enongh 
native  lads  are  not  being  trained  to  the  service,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  la  the  traditional  longing  of  the  British  boy  for  the  sea  dying 
out? 

The  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  negative  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
every  year  sees,  in  round  numbers,  about  40,000  British  boys  seeking 
service  in  the  Royal  Navy,  which  on  an  average  only  accepts  5000, 
so  that  35,000  boys  are  annually  disappointed  of  a  seafaring  career^ — 
this,  too,  in  the  greatest  maritime  country  of  the  world,  which  country, 
at  the  same  time,  stands  in  urgent  need  of  opening  a  seafariog  career 
to  several  thousands  of  her  boys  if  she  is  to  maintain  a  Naval  Reserve. 
Why,  then,  is  such  a  career  closed  to  them  ?  The  explanation  is  notr 
far  to  seek.  In  the  MercantUe  Marine  it  is  not  lads  who  have  to  be 
trained,  but  seamen  who  already  have  been  trained,  that  shipowners 
consider  they  require,  and  the  circnmstance  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  these  trained  seamen  are  foreigners  is  rather  in  their  favour 
with  most  shipowners  than  otherwise,  because  these  foreigners  are  apt^ 
to  be  cheaper,  more  easily  satisfied  as  regards  food  and  quarters,  and 
more  docile  than  Britons  ;  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  exists  not  for 
patriotism,  but  for  profit.  To  lament  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
and  inveigh  against  the  shipowners,  is  to  forget  that  sentiment  has  no 
place  in  basine6s. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask  bow  the  shipowners  can  be  induced 
to  train  lads.  The  Miswer  is,  by  making  it  worth  their  while.  How 
that  is  to  be  done  is  not  so  obvious.  Admiral  Bosanqaet  suggests 
that,  in  consideration  of  their  accepting  and  training  apprentices,  the 
ahipowners    should  be  paid  a  premium  for  each,  the  State  finding 
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the  money,  so  that  the  youths  might  be  aTailablo  for  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Commander  Caborne,  R.N.R.,  in  the  course  of  his  paper, 
already  quoted,  mentioned  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  and  his 
then  coUeagne  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  late  Mn  Gray,  Commander 
Crutchley,  R.N.R.,  Lord  Brasaey,  Admiral  Sir  George  Elliot,  Com- 
mander McKirdy,  R.N.R,,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Commander 
Cawley,  R.N.R,  Admiral  the  Hoo,  Sir  Edmnnd  Freemantle.  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  G.  Hornby,  Captain  Eardly  WiImot»  R.N.,  and  the  late 
Committee  on  the  manning  question  had  all  pat  forward  different 
schemea  rooghly  divisible  into  the  following  classes  ;  those  that  would 
train  up  boys  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  without  any  special  reference 
to  their  employment  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  or  Royal  Navy  ;  those 
that  would  train  up  boys  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  the  merchant 
navy»  and  have  in  view  that  they  should  join  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
and  serve  for  a  period  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  those  that  would  train 
ap  boys  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  after  a  period  of  short  service  there 
discharge  them  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  with  the  intention  of 
their  entering  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

This  is  Commander  Caborne*B  classification,  and  upon  it  he 
remarks : 

"  The  tii^t  class  can  hardly  lie  said  to  he  in  accord  with  modern  thought, 
while  the  second  and  third  classes,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  ai*e 
principally  represented  respectively  by  merchant  officers  and  officei^  of  the 
Rayal  Navy,  and  they  have  each  considerable  groiind«  upon  which  to  found 
their  opinions,  when  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  their  own  particular  at^nd- 
point.  Of  course  there  iire  pfople  who  may  say  that  the  question  of  the 
manning  of  the  Mercantile  Max'ine  is  a  matter  that  mainly  concerns  ship- 
owners and  hhipmasters,  but  that  is  by  no  mciinR  the  case,  and  aa  the  prin- 
cipal claim  on  tht*  State  to  take  action  h  based  upon  the  score  of  national 
defence,  th^  opinions  of  naval  officers  must,  to  a  great  extent,  exercise  a 
preponderating  influence." 


Commander  Caborne  suggested  that,  when  the  Government  cmme 
to  consider  the  qaestion  of  relieving  the  shipowners  in  the  matter 
of  light  dnes,  occasion  might  be  taken  to  make  some  sort  of  com- 
pact with  the  shipowners  by  which  the  training  of  lads  for  the 
sea  would  be  provided  for.  This  suggestion  found  favour  with  the 
few  members  of  Parliament  who  were  present  at  the  London  Ship- 
masters' Society *8  meeting,  when  the  paper  was  read,  but  when  Mr. 
Ritchie  subsequently  introduced  his  Bill  on  the  light  dues  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  failed  to  take  any  action  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  matter,  although  another  member  favourably 
mentioned  some  arrangement  of  the  kind.  Parliament  is  not,  however, 
done  with  that  Bill  yet,  and,  whether  in  connection  with  it  or  not,  more 
should  be  heard  of  suggested  remedies.  Sooner  or  later  something 
eSectual  must  be  done,  for  sooner  or  later  the  country  will  realise  that 
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''  Fast  will  fall  the  natioo's  teari«, 
If  foreign  hands  should  seize 
The  flag  that's  Lraveda  thoasand  jears 
The  battle  and  the  breeze/* 

Meanwhile,  qnite  apart  from  the  qtieattoa  of  a  Naval  Reserve,  that 
there  are  reasons  why  British  lads  should  be  trained  for  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  i8  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societyj  at  whose  request  Admiral  Bosanqaet's  paper  was  prepared,  is 
concerned  about  it.  What  these  reasouis  are  it  is  not  difficult  to  goesa 
when  we  remember  that  most  of  the  35,000  boys  annually  denied 
employment  aQoat  are  the  sons  of  poor — ^some  of  very  poor — people  ; 
others  are  sons  of  criminals  or  paupers,  and  at  the  best  the  fate  of 
most  of  these  lads  is  to  help  to  still  farther  crowd  the  already  over- 
crowded occapationa  on  shore.     Admiral  Bosanquet  sajs: 

**  If  in  the  future  the  Charity  Organisatiou  Society,  by  stirring  up  the 
various  public  bodies  ititeteated,  and  iaciting  thom  to  more  vigorous  effort**, 
can,  and  will,  help  to  build  up  a  system  by  means  of  which  boys  may  be 
trained  in  habits  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self-reliance  for  entry  into  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  or  help  to  establish  an  orgiinisation  for  increasing  the 
numl)©rri  and  raising  the  character  of  the  diniinisliiug  seafaring  fiopulation 
of  these  islands,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  means  by  which  boys 
whose  home-sorroiindings  are  miserable,  who  themselves  are  iu  danger  of 
contamination,  and  w^ho  have  no  one  to  help  them,  may  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  an  hon€8t  tivellhood  on  board  seagoing  merchant  ships,  then  I 
say  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  will  have  earned  the  deep  and  abiding 
giiititude  of  alt  its  fellow^-countiymen." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  society  that  coald  accomplish  Ibia 
would  render  a  most  valuable  service.  But  so  great  an  undertaking 
seems  rather  to  come  within  the  fuDctions  of  the  State  than  of  a 
society.  In  any  case,  the  State  would  be  called  upon,  under  Admiral 
Bosanquet's  scheme,  to  find  the  premium  payable  in  respect  of  each 
boy.  That  his  scheme  has  been  very  carefully  thought  out,  and  that 
it  merits  attentive  consideration,  the  merest  outline  of  it,  which  is  all 
that  space  permits  here,  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Admiral  reminds 
ns  that 

^*  The  MetropoliUn  Poor-La w^  Amendment  Act,  18Ci*,  enables  Guardians 
of  any  union  or  parish,  and  managers  of  any  school  or  asylums  district,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  purchase,  hire,  or  otherwise 
acquire,  fit  up,  or  furnish  one  or  more  ships  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
boys  for  sea  service ;  every  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  N^hool,  or 
asylum,  EH  the  case  may  be,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act,  18C7,  There  Ls,  however,  only  one  such  ship;  this  is  the  ExmouUu 
which  is  moored  in  the  Thames  off  Grays,  Essex." 

As  it  appears  that  the  Exmouik  has  been  far  more  successful  in 
sending  boys  to  sea  than  any  other  traimng-ship  for  poor  boys — for 
whom  there  exist,  by  the  way,  industrial  as  well  as  reformatory 
training-ships — it  is,  says  Admiral  Bosanquet^  "  strange   that   there 
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has  been  no  legislation  by  which  provincial  Boards  of  Gaardians  oonld 
combine  together  to  start  and  manage  similar  ships."  He  suggests 
the  combination  of  Poor-Law  Unions  into  districts,  each  district 
having  a  training-ship  at  the  nearest  convenient  port,  to  which  lads 
who  come  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians  conld  be  sent,  and  there 
undergo  a  training  for  service  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  which  such 
of  them  as  were  willing  would  join  as  apprentices  to  selected  shipowners, 
precautions  being  taken  to  ensure  the  proper  treatment,  comfort,  and 
well-being  of  the  lads  on  board  the  sea-going  ships,  where  their  life 
"  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  every  inducement  held 
out  to  the  lads  to  continue  at  sea."  These  Poor-Law  training-ships 
would  supplement,  rather  than  supersede,' the  existing  industrial 
training-ships. 

Admiral  Field  says  that  of  the  boys  turned  out  by  the  existing  indus- 
trial training-ships,  44  per  cent,  do  not  go  to  sea  at  all,  and  these  ships, 
being  in  at  least  some  cases  dependent  on  charity,  and  in  all  having 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  are  open  to  various  improvements  which 
Admiral  Bosanquet  points  out.  These  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  even 
if  the  exigencies  of  space  permitted,  in  order  to  see  that  his  scheme  in- 
volves legislation.  But  Parliament  having  repealed  the  Navigation  Laws, 
under  which  all  trading  ships  were  bound  to  carry  apprentices,  ought, 
he  insists,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  recruiting  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  from  the  ranks 
of  British  boys  by  preparing  them  to  earn  a  living  on  board  ship. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  scheme,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
his  conclusion  that 

*'  at  the  present  moment  the  circumstances  are  such  that  a  willing  boy  who 
is  desirous  of  going  to  sea  cannot,  by  his  unaided  efforts,  find  his  way  to 
remunerative  employment  in  sea-going  ships  except  through  the  charitable 
organisations,  which  are  limited  in  capacity  and  deficient  in  recruiting 
agencies.  The  training  of  boys  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  on  an  organised 
system  throughout  the  country  is  a  vital  and  pressing  necessity." 

The  wonder  is  that  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  heard  of  technical 
education,  so  little  is  heard  of  this.  Incredible  as  the  fact  may  seem, 
this,  the  greatest  maritime  country  of  the  world,  has  no  national,  nor 
even  rational,  system  of  maritime  training  for  her  Mercantile  Marine, 
estimated,  as  it  is,  to  be  worth  £126,000,000,  while  its  services  to 
the  commerce,  food  transport,  and  stability  of  the  Empire  are  of 
incalculable  value.  Some  training  there  is  for  youths  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it  and  can  discover  the  right  quarter  in  which  to  look 
for  it. 

But  youths  who  can  afford  to  pay  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  in 
any  large  numbers  under  existing  conditions,  while  youths  who  cannot 
pay  are,  generally  speaking,  debarred  from  entry.  As  Captain 
Blackmore  has  well  said,  to  talk  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  one 
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€ervice  is  a  mistake.  It  is  rather  a  aeries  of  serTicee,  the  conditiona 
of  iLie  life  varying  greatly  with  the  ownership^  class,  trade,  command^ 
Ac,  of  each  vessel ;  so  that  what  may  be  true  of  life  ia  one  ship 
woold  be  quite  false  of  life  in  another.  Neverthelees,  the  part  of 
Admiral  Bosanqaet's  gcheme  which  reqairea  that  life  at  sea  shall  b© 
made  as  attractive  as  possible  and  every  induce  meat  be  afforded  to 
<M3ntiDQe  in  it  ia  essential.  If  life  in  the  average  merchant  tihip 
tad  been  more  tolerable  than  it  has  been,  the  country  might  have 
long  ago  taken  care  that  her  sons  were  not  displaced  in  her  ships  by 
foreigners*     Commander  Dawson  says : 

**  What  was  true  in  this  matter  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  great  Tudor 
^ueeu  and  her  immediate  successors  held  sway  in  these  islands^  is  true  of 
Oreat  Britain  under  a  greater  Queen  than  Eliznbeth.  Repeating,  with  a 
variiition,  the  warning  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Monson,  I  would  conclude : 
*  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  they  have  of  meivliant  jailors,  there  is  no 
nation  less  respectful  of  them  than  the  British,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
<yf  their  want  of  them  ;  and  till  Great  firitain  alters  this  course,  let  thom 
never  think  to  be  well  served  at  sea/  '* 

*'  What  I  "  it  may  be  eaid,  **  the  British  not  respectful  of  their  tars  ? 
Why,  there  are  no  more  popular  heroes,  for  *  we  q1  love  Jack/" 
Possibly — when  in  neat  naval  rig,  or  depicted  in  some  heroic  situation; 
but  what  says  Mr.  Clark  Russell  of  the  British  public  ?  ''  Though 
they  belong  to  the  greatest  maritime  nation  in  the  wide  world,  they 
take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  merchant  sailor,  and  sicken  at 
hifl  name  as  they  do  over  the  billow  that  heaves  him,"  Were  there 
oot  too  much  truth  in  this,  the  conscience  of  the  country — if  such  a 
thiog  there  be — would  long  since  have  revolted  against  the  starvation, 
brutal  cmelties,  robberieSj  mutilations,  aye,  and  murders  perpetrated 
with  impunity  upon  our  merchant  seamen.  Lest,  however,  a  strong 
43aee  should  sufler  by  the  use  of  strong  language,  let  us  look  at  simple 
facts  as  stated  by  Commander  Dawson — who,  be  it  remembered,  ta 
neither  an  enthusiast  nor  an  agitator,  but  secretary  to  the  Missions  to 
Seamen,  a  society  which  is  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  '*  com- 
fortable classes  " : 

"Training  miilora  in  the  Royal  Navy  for  the  foreign -going  section  of  the 
31ercantile  Marine,  or  giv  ing  bounties  for  carrying  l)oys,  would  mmply  be 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve,  so  long  um  no  decent  Briton  can  serve  in  many 
of  it^  ships.  A  forecastle  crammed  with  a  crew  of  mixed  nationalities,  with 
no  leaven  of  good  abaft  the  moKt^  is  not  a  sweet  place  in  a  long  voyage. 
How  can  a  eeaman  keep  a  renpectable  wife  and  family  unless  the  fruit  of 
his  labour  is  secured  to  him,  and  payment  is  made  at  lefusonable  inteiTals? 
The  non-payment  of  wages  for  long  periods  ia  the  fruitful  parent  of  most  of 
the  ills  of  long- voyage  crews. 

**  To  earn  secure  livelihoods  in  the  foreign-going  trade  for  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  children  is  the  principal  object  which  takes  grown  men  to 
6oa,  To  maintain,  by  their  hi  hours,  a  home  ashore  and  a  home  at  sea  i» 
rliilirult  enough,  without  having  also  to  maintain  ruffians  in  every  seaport, 
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and  to  be  kept  out  of  their  earnings  for  long  periods,  as  no  other  body  of 
workmen  by  sea  or  land  are  kept  out  of  them.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  Admiralty  acted  on  the  principle 
'  keep  the  men  poor,  and  they  will  serve  at  sea.'  To  empty  men-of-wars- 
men's  pockets  was  an  exigency  of  the  ser\'ice.  Driven  by  starvation,  men 
shipped  on  board  a  man-of-war.  The  crimp,  the  publican,  and  the  prostitute,, 
in  promoting  poverty,  became  allies  of  the  naval  authorities,  patriots  pro- 
viding crews  for  his  Majesty's  ships.  The  pay  arrangements  fitted  into  thia 
abominable  design.  Continuous  service,  frequent  payments,  and  just 
treatment  have,  however,  banished  the  crimp  from  the  Queen's  service. 
But  poverty  is  still  a  motive-power  in  manniog  a  large  section  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  The  crimp,  the  publican,  and  the  prostitute  reduce  many 
merchant  seamen  in  the  foreign-going  trade  to  starvation,  and  are  thus  the 
merchants'  recruiting  agents,  without  whom  crews  could  not  be  induced  to 
serve  under  some  employers.  The  pay  arrangements  in  the  foreign-going 
trade  fit  into  this  degrading  and  debasing  system.  Section  186  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  throws  upon  shipowners  the  duty  of 
repatriating  British  seamen  discharged  abroad,  appears  to  be  in  abeyance  ixk 
the  eight  adjacent  Continental  ports  of  discharge.  Over  26,000  seamen 
were  engaged  at  the  eight  British  consulates  on  board  our  long-voyage  ships 
in  1896,  receiving  probably  over  £100,000  in  advance  notes;  and  28,500 
seamen  were  discharged  at  these  consulates,  receiving  £274,691  arrears 
of  wages,  or  an  average  of  nearly  £10  each.  Hence  self-styled  *  shipping 
masters '  and  others  can  make  a  liberal  livelihood  by  organised  methods  of 
fleecing  seamen  and  their  families  out  of  a  considerable  part  of  these 
£380,000  wages.*' 

The  exact  Enm  is  £383,108,  of  which  only  £57,535  was  remitted 
home,  leaving  £325,573  for  the  Continental  crimps,  &c.,  while  a 
farther  snm  of  £80,000  went  to  American  and  other  crimps  abroad 
for  the  '*  reshipment  " — virtually  the  sale — of  **  deserters,"  who  leffc. 
behind  them  in  wages  due  £145,000,  besides  their  clothes,  &c.,  whicb 
forfeited  wages  and  effects  of  deserters  should  have  gone  to  the 
national  Exchequer,  but  did  not.  These  are  the  figures  of  a  single 
year,  showing  £405,603  of  the  seamen's  pay  going  to  foreign  harpies^ 
without  counting  the  receipts  of  the  harpies  at  home,  which  may  be* 
roughly  estimated  at  double  that  figure,  or  the  £145,000  in  wages  for- 
feited by  "  desertion,"  so  that  about  a  million  sterling  of  onr  seamen'* 
earnings  are  annually  lost  to  themselves  and  families  by  systematie- 
and  proven tible  robbery.  The  alleged  **  deserters  "  are  sometimes  driven 
to  leave  their  ships  by  bad  treatment,  so  that  they  may  forfeit  the  pay 
due  to  them.  No  coroner's  inquiry  follows  violent  death  at  sea,  where 
it  is  well  known  that  many  deaths  from  preventible  causes  occur.  If 
a  cargo  pig  and  a  seaman  be  lost  overboard  the  law  provides  for  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  pig,  as  it  is  property,  but  not  for  the  loss  of 
the  seaman,  as  he  is  only  a  human  being,  and  the  body  cannot  be 
produced  to  hold  an  inquest  on.  No  compensation  is  payable  to  a 
merchant  seaman  injured  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  pension 
when  he  is  worn  out.  Skilled  attendance  in  the  case  of  accident  is 
liot  forthcoming  savo  hi  passenger  ships  where  surgeons  are  carried^ 
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even  the  first  aid  to  the  injnred  taDgbt  to  the  police  not  being  a  com- 
pulsory  part  o£  the  qualifications  of  mastere,  officers,  or  Beamen.  The 
accommodation,  food,  and  moral  sarroondings  are  too  often  loathsome. 
NeedlefiB  work  is  exacted  on  Sundays ;  divine  service  la  not  held,  and 
the  British  seaman  is  neither  treated  as  a  Christian  nor  a  free-born 
man.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  pay  is  withheld  for  long  periods — 
sometimes  for  two  years,  and  then  paid  him  in  a  large  lump  sum  at 
an  office  situated  in  the  lowest  slams,  where  thieves  and  harpies 
abound,  and  usually  rob  him  in  a  few  days  of  the  hard  earnioga  of 
many  months.  Continuous  service  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule^ 
IQ  vessels  going  long  voyages. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  causes  enumerated  by  Commander 
Dawson  as  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  British  seaman 
from  British  ships.  By  way  of  remedy,  he  suggests  mutual  con- 
sideration between  employers  and  employed,  continuous  engagements, 
frequent  payment  of  wages,  improvement  of  food  and  general  treat- 
ment^ legal  protection  to  life,  inquiry  into  alleged  **  desertions,*'  sup- 
pression of  the  crimps,  and  the  payment  by  the  State  of  a  bounty  to 
British  seamen  actually  serving  afloat,  which  bounty  would,  while 
acting  as  a  subsidy  to  the  shipowners  tow&rds  the  payment  of  the 
men's  wages,  be  at  the  same  time  a  retainer  securing  the  seamen's 
services  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  an  addition  to  their  earnings. 

Sir  George  Baden  Powell  suggests  that  a  Government  department 
should  control  the  Mercantile  Marine,  at  whose  head  there  Bhuuld  be 
a  Minister  in  Parliament,  I  have  seen  this  suggestion  before — in 
fact,  I  made  it  myself  years  ago,  and  I  venture  to  supplement  it  by 
others,  the  adoption  of  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  carrying 
out  the  other  schemes  above  referred  to.  Give  every  British  seafaring 
man  of  and  above  the  rating  of  A.IJ.  a  Parliamentary  vote,  without 
r«»gard  to  residential  qualifications,  and  furnish  facilities  to  record  his 
vote,  even  if  abroad.  Establish,  on  the  lines  of  the  Primrose  League^ 
an  Imperial  Nautical  League,  independent  of  any  political  or  religious 
party,  and  open  to  all  raubs  of  seamen,  their  wives,  sweethearts, 
mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  and  other  relatives,  with  a  branch  in  every 
seaport  where  seamen  might  rely  on  finding  guidance,  welcome, 
amusement,  and  help. 

Archibald  Cowie, 
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PEOPLE  who  have  a  taste  for  abstract  political  specnlation  ought 
to  read  Signor  Ferrero's  book, ''  L'Europa  Giovane,"  which  is  a 
study  of  Northern  Earope  as  it  appears  to  an  observer  who  is  of  Latin 
race  and  a  disciple  of  Lombroso.  He  pays  us  Anglo-Saxons  the  compli- 
ment of  a  particular  attention ;  and  one  of  his  most  amusing  chapters 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  what  he  takes  to  be  our  most  characteristic 
product — the  emancipated  woman.  This  chapter  b  entitled  "  The 
Third  Sex  "  (II  Terzo  Sesso),  and  from  the  observation  of  facts  as  they 
are  it  trends  a  good  deal  into  the  region  of  prophecy.  Marriage  is 
becoming  daily  more  difficult,  says  Signor  Ferrero,  owing  to  a  network 
of  obstacles,  mostly  economical,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  army  of 
voluntary  celibates  increases.  Now,  the  presence  of  any  new  class  in 
society  must  ultimately  make  itself  felt ;  and  the  class  of  bachelors, 
male  and  female,  is  assuming,  in  his  judgment,  alarming  proportions. 
Of  the  two  divisions  into  which  that  class  falls,  it  is  the  women  who 
will  make  themselves  felt  as  a  novel  force :  for  obvious  reasons  there 
is  not  the  same  difference  of  character  between  the  bachelor  and  the 
married  man  as  between  the  married  woman  and  the  spinster.  It  is 
the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  spinster  in  Anglo-Saxon  society 
that  strikes  Signor  Ferrero  and  fills  him  with  apprehensions  of  the 
most  formidable  nature. 

Women,  he  says,  are  gradually  invading  all  the  fields  in  which  man 
had  formerly  no  competition ;  and  it  is  a  new  type  of  woman  who  is 
competing — women  who  have  accepted  the  necessity  of  single  life  and 
who  throw  into  their  work  all  the  energy  which  nature  intended  to 
meet  the  drain  of  maternity.  Benan  has  somewhere  laid  it  down  that 
the  highest  intellectual  development  can  only  be  attained  by  absolute 
chastity  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense)  ;  as  if  there  were  a  total  fund 
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of  Derrous  energy  available  which  may  be  drawn  upon  eolely  for  the 
intellect^  or^  as  is  the  comraon  case,  both  for  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions.  (The  idea  geems  abfiurd^  bat  I  am  cx>ncemed  at  present 
merely  to  state  Signer  Ferrero's  opinioo,)  Conaeqaently  the  com- 
petitor who  now  meete  man  at  every  turn  ib  a  creature  like  the  working 
bee,  in  whom  the  desire  to  be  a  wife  or  a  mother  has  been  atrophied, 
and  the  driving  force  of  that  desire  is  converted  into  a  feverish  hunger 
for  work.  Woman  will  count  for  more  and  more  in  the  world  j  all 
careers  will  soon  be  open  to  her,  for  she  will  knock  passionately  at 
every  door  till  she  is  admitted,  and,  once  she  is  allowed  to  compete, 
this  sexless  creature,  this  working  bee,  has  such  an  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  life  as  a  man  would  have  who  could  live  without  eating. 
What  will  be  the  resnlt  ?  Till  quite  lately  marriage  has  been  the 
only  profession  open  to  a  virtnons  woman :  it  has  been  the  one 
success  within  her  grasp.  That  view  is  frankly  recognised  by  women, 
for  to  every  woman  marriage  in  itself  is  still  accounted  a  promotion. 
There  may  be  counterbalanciog  circumstancesi,  but  to  be  married  ia  in 
itself  an  object  of  desire  and  a  subject  of  oongratulatioD.  With  men 
the  case  is  the  other  way.  When  a  man  marries,  his  friends  will 
«dmifc  to  themselves  that  there  may  be  or  there  are  compensations ; 
but  the  position  of  a  single  man  ia  in  itself  envied  and  applauded, 
that  of  a  single  woman  emphatically  is  not.  In  England  the  single 
woman  has  always  been  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  freedom,  and  she 
has  never  been  accounted  ridiculous  as  she  still  is  in  Italy,  and  to 
fiome  extent  in  France.  Bat  till  of  late  years  she  has  not  had  a 
career  open  to  her,  as  a  single  woman,  except  in  works  of  charity, 
where  there  is  neither  the  stimulus  of  competition  nor  the  consequent 
intoxication  of  success.  Nowadays  there  is  an  alternative  to  matri- 
mony set  before  every  ambitious  woman  :  she  has  to  choose  between 
marriage  and  a  career ;  and  already,  says  Signor  Ferrero,  she  chooses 
the  career.      lie  illastrates  by  an  example  : 

•*  I  knew  a  family  which  was  composed  ae  follows ;  the  mother,  widow  of 
a  Cambriilge  Professor,  had  devoted  herself  to  politics  and  fought  in  the 
front  rankft  of  the  lladical  party ;  the  eldest  daughter,  unmarried  and 
thirty,  was  a  journalist  and  lived  by  herself  in  a  fiat,  where  she  received 
her  friends  of  both  sexes ;  the  second  was  a  professor  of  history  at  GiHon  j 
the  third  hail  founded  a  model  farm  with  the  purpose  of  training  ladies  to 
-eai-n  their  livelihood  as  gai^deners  ;  the  fourth  had  become  an  ai*tist  and  was 
studying  sculpture.  Not  one  of  these  four  girU  had  the  least  desire  to 
marry,  nor  trouhkMl  herself  id  the  least  to  captivate  a  man.  They  might 
€aaOy  have  fotind  liuabands,  as  all  were  well  off,  aod  the  two  youngest 
-exceptionally  goo<].looking ;  but  they  did  not  want  to ;  they  said  that  as 
things  were  they  had  more  fi-eedom,  and  that  marriage  would  diminish  their 
liberty  and  their  pleasures  in  life.  They  had,  in  short,  devoted  themselves 
to  sterility,  not  from  religious  motives,  jjut  from  sheer  calculation/' 

This  family  is,  he  admits,  an  exception ;   but  it  is  for  all  that  a 
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type,  and  will,  on  his  view,  be  increasingly  less  exceptional.  The 
desire  for  marriage  is  less  in  itself  with  woman  than  with  man.  Dans 
le  mariage  U  y  a  toujour s  celui  qui  ai7ne,  et  celui  qui  se  laisse  aimer; 
and  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  often,  says  Signer  Ferrero,  the  woman  qui 
se  laisse  aimer.  Offer  her  a  substitute  for  marriage  and  she  will  not 
marry. 

'^  When  a  woman  has  thrown  herself  into  a  pursuit  knowledge  exagger- 
ates her  egoism  by  streugthening  her  personality ;  why  should  she  go  in 
search  of  a  different  felicity  without  the  certainty  of  success  when  there  is 
already  one  to  hand  ?  Her  life  has  gradually  been  absorbed  by  one  pre- 
occupation ;  why  risk  herself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  love  and  a  family  ?  The 
physical  impulse  is  too  weak,  and  seldom  succeeds  in  leading  a  young 
woman  away  from  her  books ;  her  intellectual  preoccupation  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  man  to  grow  to  the  pitch  of  love ;  and 
consequently  love  is  not  bom  and  marriage  disgusts.  English  society  will 
probably  differentiate  itself  into  two  classes  with  different  functions :  one  of 
women  designed  for  the  humble  duty  of  preserving  the  species ;  the  other 
of  sexless  creatures,  intelligent,  learned,  industrious,  but  barren,  li\nng 
solely  by  the  brain,  with  heart  and  senses  petrified.  Thus  the  higher 
education  of  women,  far  from  completing  man's  felicity,  and  adding  a  new 
splendour  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  love,  will  be  a  cause  of  fresh 
disappointment,  bitter  conflicts,  and  worse  complications.  Already  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  a  young  man  wants  to  marry  a  pretty  young  woman, 
but  finds  her  life  taken  up  with  a  study  of  Koman  coins,  or  devoted  to  a 
propaganda  of  universal  suffrage.  These  cases  will  grow  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  man  will  oftencr  and  oftener  have  to  supplicate  hearts  of  ice 
for  a  love  which  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  feeling.'* 

This  is  indeed  a  black  look-out.  In  England,  Signer  Ferrero  says, 
we  may  be  able  to  stand  it ;  bnt  imagine  if  it  came  to  that  in  Sicily  I 
However,  it  does  not  do  to  take  this  reasoner  quite  seriously  ;  let  ns 
put  his  positions  into  a  moderate  form.  In  his  opinion  the  result  of 
woman's  increasing  emancipation  is  to  give  fresh  openings  for  her 
activities ;  the  alternative  of  a  professional  or  literary  career  makes 
women  indifferent  or  disinclined  to  marriage ;  and  lastly,  this  increas- 
ing disinclination  will  give  women  more  and  more  the  whip-hand  of 
ns  poor  Anglo-Saxons.  Are  these  things  so  ?  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  London  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  growth  of  sach  a  class  as 
Signer  Ferrero  talks  of ;  everybody  must  number  among  his  or  her 
acquaintances  several  ladies  who  live  entirely  by  themselves  and  work 
for  their  living,  just  as  their  brothers  might  do.  It  is  certainly  a  new 
class,  and  will  probably  make  itself  felt  in  society  ;  but  in  what  way  ? 
By  an  aversion  to  matrimony  ?  Frankly,  one  doubts  it.  Miss  Clough, 
the  late  principal  of  Newnham,  was  not  only  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  woman  who  makes  herself  a  career,  but  was  a  woman  whose 
life-work  consisted  in  turning  out  these  independent  yonng  ladies — 
what  one  may  call  bachelor  women.  Yet  in  her  biography  there- 
occur  several  passages  where  this  very  strong  and  self 'Supporting  lad]^ 
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expreaaes  her  desire  for  marriage — her  wish  to  have  some  one  to  leaa 
upon,  some  one  to  take  decisions  for  her.  But  it  is  Dndeeirable  to 
discass  this  matter  with  reference  to  definite  indindaals^  who  mast 
either  be  living  or  only  recently  dead  ;  and  happiljj  other  docnments 
are  not  hard  to  come  by.  Many  of  these  bachelor  women  live  by 
literature,  and  almost  without  exception  they  write  novels.  If  one 
looks  at  their  books  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the  problem  of  life  and 
the  ambitions  of  celibacy  present  themselves  to  the  people  directly 
interested  in  them*  I  take  two  recently-published  novels,  both  of 
them  decidedly  clever,  which  study  with  an  obvious  familiarity  the 
habits  and  adventures  of  the  young  lady  who  lives  by  herself  and  by 
her  own  exertions.  One  of  them  is  **  Among  Thorns/*  by  **  Noel 
Ainslie  '* ;  the  other,  by  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp,  is  called  '*  The  Making 
of  a  Prig,"  Noel  Ainslie  has  written  another  novel,  "  An  Erring 
Pilgrimage/'  where  the  chief  character  is  again  a  bachelor  woman,  but 
to  this  I  only  mean  to  allade  in  passing.  It  is  an  unpleasant  tale, 
and  treats  of  circumstances  which  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  typical. 
There  is,  however,  this  much  in  common  between  all  three  books  : 
the  heroine  is  a  young  lady  who  comes  up  to  London  to  live  by  her 
wits.  Veronica,  of  the  '*  Erring  Pilgrimage,"  belongs  to  a  well- 
marked  subsection  of  this  class :  those  who  make  the  endeavour 
because  they  have  got  to.  Katharine  Austen,  Miss  Sharp's  heroine, 
exemplifies  the  more  numerous  body  of  those  who  come  away  from 
home  because  they  are  bored,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  their  sur* 
roundings.  The  army  of  bachelor  women — ^the  modern  **  Legion  of 
St.  Ursula  '* — recruits  itself  especially  from  the  girls  who  have  been 
to  school  or  college,  and  in  the  process  of  receiving  higher  education 
have  acquired  a  distaste  for  moootony  and  a  determination  to  **  live 
tiieir  own  life.*'  As  to  Lesbia  Meynell,  the  principal  character  in 
*•  Among  Thorns,"  she  is  a  lady  journalist  when  the  story  opens,  and 
Noel  Ainslie  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  she  had  no  option 
but  to  become  one.  However,  all  three  have  made  the  choice  in  good 
earnest,  Katharine  has  a  home  still  open  to  her,  but  she  runs  her 
experiment  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  like  the  two  others.  And  here 
one  notes  that,  by  the  showing  of  these  two  ladies,  the  reign  of  woman 
is  not  yet  completely  inaugurated.  The  moat  usefal  thing  a  bachelor 
woman  can  find  is  a  man  who  will  help  her  to  get  work.  All  three 
heroines  owe  their  s access  to  a  man.  Paul  Wilton  gets  Katharine  her 
first  engagement  at  a  school  ;  Lesbia  Meynell  b  taken  on  the  staflf 
of  the  Decade  because  Wynyard  Cuthbert  thinks  she  has  sympathetic 
eyes.  Noel  Ainslie  and  Miss  Sharp,  one  perceives,  do  not  paint  the 
working  gentlewoman's  outlook  in  rose  colour.  Lesbia  and  Katharine 
are  not  endowed  with  genius;  they  have  no  preternatural  talent  for 
success ;  plenty  of  other  women  in  the  same  position  have  as  good 
abilities ;  but  these  are  two  of  the  lucky  ones  who  get  a  chance  and 
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profit  by  it.  What  becomes  of  those  who  do  not  get  the  chance  ? 
Their  lines  certainly  do  not  fall  in  pleasant  places.  They  lodge,  a  good 
many  of  them,  at  some  snch  institution  as  No.  10  Queen's  Crescent, 
Marylebone,  which  Miss  Sharp  has  described  so  viyidly.  This  is  a 
homo  where  working  gentlewomen,  to  the  number  of  sixty-three,  liv& 
together,  and  its  features  are  very  interesting.  There  is^  to  begin 
with,  a  prospectus ;  there  is  always  a  prospectus.  Then  there  is  a 
common  dining-room,  where  the  inmates — well,  they  do  not  dine,  but 
they  eat  together.  The  butter  is  not  attractive,  so  the  newcomer  is 
advised  to  try  the  treacle.  •  "  You  can't  go  far  wrong  with  treacle. 
The  jam's  always  suspicious ;  you  find  plum-stones  in  the  strawberry, 
and  so  on."  There  are  two  reception-rooms  upstairs,  and  there  are 
sleeping-rooms  partitioned  off  by  curtains  into  cubicles.  There  is  also 
a  bath-room  where  the  inhabitants  can  bathe  in  turns — by  putting 
their  names  down  beforehand ;  the  turn  comes  about  once  a  fortnight; 
and  you  clean  your  own  boots.  The  ladies  who  live  there  are  type- 
writers, shorthand  clerks,  and  so  forth ;  they  are,  most  of  them,  not 
accurately  described  as  ladies ;  but  if  one  can  believe  Miss  Sharp, 
there  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  among  them,  and  most  of  it  pleasanL 
Lesbia  Meynell  is  a  rung  or  two  higher  up  on  the  ladder  than 
Katharine.  She  has  rooms  at  No.  2  Carados  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
which,  as  the  landlady's  pretty  daughter  Peggy  observes,  is  a  halfway 
house  where  no  one  stays  long.  Lodgers  go  up,  or  they  go  down,  but 
they  do  not  remain  at  the  level  of  Carados  Street.  Lesbia  Meynell 
has  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  but  she  is  never  asked  to  houses ;  like 
Katharine,  she  visits  nowhere ;  and  she  has  no  occasion  to  wear  th& 
evening  frocks,  in  which  she  is  aware  that  she  always  looks  her  best. 
Like  Kitharine,  she  is  consumed  with  a  desire  for  pleasure,  and  the 
only  people  of  her  acquaintance  to  whom  the  pleasures  come  get  them 
from  man.  This  way  of  life,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  does  away  with 
censoriousness.  Lesbia  meets  at  the  ofiSce  of  the  Decade  ladies  with 
either  a  past  or  a  present ;  the  pretty  Peggy  comes  in  with  her  eyes 
shining  to  tell  how  one  of  the  lodgers  has  taken  her  to  a  restaurant 
and  a  music-hall.  As  for  Katharine,  she  also  lives  among  young^ 
women  who  only  find  a  break  in  their  bread-and-butter  existence  when 
some  one  takes  them  to  dinner,  and  they  do  not  all  profess  to  be 
rigorous.  Katharine  herself  finds  the  bright  spots  of  life  consist  in 
the  hours  which  she  spends  with  one  or  other  of  her  two  adorers. 
Man,  you  see,  still  counts,  even  with  the  emancipated  woman.  Both 
Katharine  and  Lesbia  are  lavishly  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  lovers, 
each  has  two,  one  simple  and  straightforward,  who  loves  powr  le  ban 
motif;  one  worldly  wise  and  subtle,  who  is  chiefly  bent  on  amusing 
himself.  Needless  to  say,  each  of  the  girls  loves  the  less  deserving 
man ;  but  the  main  point  is  that  each  of  them  is  in  love.  The 
attraction  of  the  bachelor  existencCi  which  is  great — ^for  even  with  its 
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privations,  neither  Lesbia  nor  Katharine  would  go  back  to  stay-at-home 
ways^ — lies,  no  doubt,  partly  in  the  interest  of  work :  Katharine  is  a 
bora  teacher  who  has  found  her  Tocation,  Lesbia  experiences  the 
naaal  triumph  of  the  lady  joamaUst  who  gets  into  print.  But  the 
principal  charm  of  their  life  is  the  intercourse  with  the  other  8ex  on 
terms  which,  under  the  old  rules,  would  have  been  entirely  impossible 
Jack  Graham,  the  artist,  who  also  lodges  at  No,  2  Caradoa  Street. 
eomes  in  to  smoke  cigarettes  with  Lesbia  in  her  rooms  ;  Wynyard 
Cuthbert,  the  wicked  hero,  calls  on  her  at  nine  o  clock.  Katharine 
frequently  visits  Paul  Wilton  in  his  chambers  at  the  Temple,  and  only 
objects  to  the  concealment  which  he,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  insiste  on 
keeping  up.  It  is  perfectly  right  for  you  and  me,  she  insists  ;  and 
he  has  to  admit  that  it  is,  for  she  is  the  sort  of  young  woman  who  is 
safe  anywhere,  even  witlt  the  not  too  scrnpuloas  man  whom  she  loves. 
Then,  says  Katharine,  if  it  is  right,  why  conceal  it  ?  That  is  the 
logic  of  Bohemia,  where  everybody  does  things  because  they  seem 
pleasant  or  right  to  do,  not  because  society  has  decreed  that  they  are 
right  or  pleasant.  Paul  Wilton  declines  to  be  convinced,  but 
Katharine  holds  to  it  that  the  bachelor  woman  may  do  whatever  is 
not  immoral 

Everybody  who  knows  the  society  which  Noel  Ainslie  and  Miss 
Sharp  are  describing  will  recognise  that  these  facts  are  a  faithful 
transcript,  indeed  now  grown  so  common  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
What  a  change  in  a  quarter  of  a  century !  Bnt  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  is  something  very  unlike  the  state  of  things  which  Signer 
Ferrero  predicts  so  ruefully*  Man  plays  a  much  more  important  part 
in  the  life  of  these  ladies  than  he  used  to  do  in  that  of  their  mothers. 
They  depend  on  him  very  largely  for  their  success  in  life,  very  largely 
for  their  pleasures,  and  he  counts  among  their  friends  without  any 
nonsense  of  Platonism.  Katharine  is  quite  honestly  friends  with 
Ted,  the  nice  boy,  who  is  the  foil  to  Paul  Wilton.  One  notices  also 
that  what  appeals  to  them  about  man  is  particularly  his  masterfulness « 
Any  of  them  would  certainly  have  endorsed  the  pronouncement  of  a 
charming  lady  who  is  no  longer  a  bachelor.  She  described  the 
amusements  of  her  bachelor  life  and  the  interests  of  an  artistic  career 
with  such  zest  that  one  naturally  asked  if  it  had  not  been  an  effort 
to  give  it  up.  **  Ah,  but  you  get  so  bored  with  it,"  she  said  ;  "  yon 
do  so  want  some  one  to  tell  you  not  to  do  things."  This,  perhaps,  is 
an  aspect  of  man  which  appeals  to  woman  most  strongly  before 
marriage;  and^  in  point  of  fact,  both  Lesbia  and  Katharine  adore 
their  wooers  particularly  when  they  find  themselves  ordered  about  j 
but  when  Jack  Graham  begins  to  tell  his  wife  Lesbia  not  to  do  things, 
Lesbia  finds  it  a  bore.  Katharine  is  lefb  at  the  gates  of  matrimony^ 
but  I  make  no  doubt  that  she  assarted  herself  a  little  afterwards. 
This  sweet  submissiveness  to  masculine  caprices  is  only  characteristic 
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of  the  bachelor  woman  who  associates  with  man  as  an  equal,  not  of 
the  lady  in  whom  matrimony  soon  teaches  him  to  recognise  his 
superior.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
advent  of  the  working  gentlewoman  is  likely  to  role  man  oat.  Man 
will  continue  to  be  as  interesting  to  woman  as  woman  is  to  man,  in 
spite  of  the  predictions  of  Italian  professors. 

But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  new  class,  a 
new  social  type,  and  we  may  interrogate  our  witnesses  about  it. 
Listen  to  Miss  Sharp :  * 

"  *  Think  of  the  progress  tliat  has  been  made  even  in  my  time/  says  an 
enthusiastic  lady  to  Katharine,  *  and  in  another  ten  years  there  wfll  be 
nothing  that  woman  will  not  be  able  to  do  in  common  with  men.  Isn't  it 
a  glorious  reflection  ?  ' 

" '  I  don't  think  it  will  be  so,'  persisted  Katharine.  '  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  education  or  any  of  these  things.  A  woman  is  handicapped  just 
because  she  is  a  woman  and  has  to  go  on  living  like  a  woman.  There  is 
always  home  work  to  be  done,  or  some  one  to  be  nursed,  or  clothes  to  be 
mended.  A  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  his  work  ;  but  a  woman  is  expected 
to  do  a  woman's  work  as  well  as  a  man's.  It  is  too  much  for  any  one  to  do 
well.  I  am  a  working  woman  myself,  and  I  don't  find  it  so  pleasant  as  it 
is  painted.' 

*'  *  Tell  me,'  said  her  aunt  earnestly ;  *  don't  you  find  women  are  happier 
if  they  have  work  to  do  for  their  living  ? ' 

"  *  I  suppose  it  is  possible,  but  I  haven't  met  any  wh<f  are,'  answered 
Katharine.  *  I  think  it  is  because  they  feel  they  have  sacrificed  all  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Men  don't  like  women  who  work,  do  they  ?  Oh  yes, 
they  have  lots  of  admiration  for  us,  but  they  don't  fall  in  love  with  us, 
that's  all.  '  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  the  elusive  quality  in  woman  that 
fascinates  man ;  and  directly  they  begin  to  understand  her,  they  cease  to 
be  fascinated  by  her.  And  woman  is  growing  less  mysterious  every  day 
now ;  she  is  cliiefly  occupied  in  explaining  herself,  and  that  is  why  men 
don't  find  her  such  good  fun.     At  least,  I  think  so.'  " 

One  may  say  in  passing  that  if  the  race  of  women  stoned  Miss 
Sharp  and  Noel  Ainslie  with  stones  for  giving  away  their  secrets  no 
man  could  be  surprised.  But  is  Miss  Sharp  right  in  describing  the 
working  woman  as  one  who  gives  np  the  pleasures  of  life  ?  That  is 
doubtful.  The  pleasures  of  idleness  and  prettiness,  perhaps;  but 
unless  she  has  to  work  to  the  very  pin  of  her  collar,  she  has  really  a 
better  time  than  her  predecessors,  only  that  she  is  not  so  easily  contented. 
The  woman  who  has  lived  in  Bohemia  has  one  distinguishing  mark : 
she  is  intolerant  of  trivialities,  and  especially  intolerant  of  boredom. 
This  is  how  Katharine's  home  struck  her  when  she  went  back  to  it  in 
her  first  holidays : 

'*  Ivingdon  seemed  narrower  in  its  sympathies  and  duller  than  ever;  she 
wondered  how  people  could  go  on  living  with  so  few  ideas  in  their  minds 
and  so  few  topics  of  conversation  ;  even  the  rector  (her  father)  irritated  her 
hy  his  want  of  interest  in  her  experiences  and  by  his  utter  absorption  in  his 
own  concerns." 
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Lesbla  Meynell  marries  Jack  Graham  when  a  chance  takes  him 
from  living  on  a  pittance  by  his  art  into  a  good  business  pofiition, 
and  she  emerges  from  Bohemia  into  a  flat  in  Kensington.  But  she 
finds  it  dull ;  the  routine  of  calls  and  callers  bores  her  to  extinction  ; 
and  when  she  hears  that  the  pretty  Peggy  has  gone  off  with  a  rich 
youDg  man  to  Paris,  her  first  movement  is  one  of  envy,  Peggy,  at 
least,  is  getting  some  colour  into  her  life*  The  fact  is  that  the  new 
denizen  of  Bohemia  falls  between  two  stools — two  ways  of  life.  The 
things  which  to  her  mother  or  grandmother  would  have  seemed  quite 
amnsing  and  gay — a  round  of  afternoon  tea-parties,  with  an  occasional 
dance — no  longer  amuse  her.  She  wants  stronger  excitemetits. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  disqualified  by  her  education  for  what 
used  to  be  accounted  the  natural  relaxations  of  Bohemia — the  life 
that  Henri  Merger  sketched^  perhaps  with  more  charm  than  realism. 
She  has  no  desire  to  be  respectable,  she  scorns  the  word  ;  but  she  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  being  anything  eke.  Now,  the  chief  desire 
of  all  these  lady  bachelors,  in  the  Bohemia  where  people  work,  is  to 
get  out  of  it — or  so  their  authors  testify — and  there  are  only  two 
ways  out  One  is  marriage,  the  other  is  not.  One  leads  into  society, 
where  people  pay  calls  of  ten  minutes,  the  other  leads  to  the  Bohemia 
of  cbampagne  and  supper-parties.  Neither  goal  is  attractive*  Occa- 
fiionally  the  Bohemian  may  hit  on  some  half-way  house ;  Lesbia 
Mejneira  husband  gives  up  business,  and,  having  a  little  money, 
returns  to  his  painting  while  she  writes^  and  they  live  happily 
for  ever  after,  somewhere  in  St*  John's  Wood,  undisturbed  by  social' 
duties.  But  that  is  the  exception.  For  the  most  part  the  bachelor 
woman  has*  either  to  grow  old  in  her  virtuous  Bohemia — and  it  is 
not  wholly  a  cheerful  fate- — or  to  marry  and  go  into  ordinary 
society. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  said.  If  she  immigrates  in 
sufficient  numbers  into  society  she  will  probably  end  by  modifying  its 
conventions  ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  women  one  meets 
who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  lived  on 
two  or  three  francs  a  day  when  allowances  ran  short,  or  assisted  in  a 
bonnet-shop,  or  tried  their  hands  at  journalism.  A  good  many,  of 
course,  have  merely  broken  away  froir  h^me  for  a  few  months  in 
sheer  desire  of  change,  or  have  set  up  r*  studio  chieily  in  ordei  that 
they  may  give  tea-parties  in  it.  But  however  little  serious  may  have 
been  the  work  they  did  in  their  effort  to  be  self-supporting,  yet  the 
habit  of  independence  is  implanted  and  a  rude  shake  is  given  to  the 
old  equilibrium.  Working  gentlewomen  who  are  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  marriage  will  probably  by  their  combined  influence  modify 
social  usages  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though  by  no  means  in 
the  direction  that  Signor  Ferrero  indicates. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  pioneered  the  way  for  a  class  of 
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celibate  women  who,  under  the  old  conditions,  would  almost  certainly 
have  married.  These  are  the  people  whom  one  may  venture  to  call 
club-women,  and  they  are  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  those  about 
whom  Miss  Sharp  and  Noel  Ainslie  write.  The  working  gentlewoman, 
as  we  have  seen,  wants  to  get  married,  in  order  that  she  may  have 
less  work  and  more  comforts ;  the  club-woman,  who  is  often  a  widow, 
remains  unmarried  for  the  very  same  reason.  Naturally,  she  is  not  a 
pioneer,  nor  an  emancipator^  nor  enthusiast,  nor  theorist  of  any  kind ; 
she  is  simply  the  counterpart  of  the  club-man ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
person  who  organises  life  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  aims 
chiefly  to  save  trouble  and  avoid  responsibility.  While  it  was  bad 
form  for  a  woman  to  live  in  chambers  by  herself  these  ladies  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing  so  ;  but  as  soon  as  society  accepted  people 
who  were  either  doing  or  had  done  this  thing,  they  realised  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  them,  and,  though  they  werd  no  theorists,  contentedly 
put  themselves  in  advance  of  humdrum  people.  And  certainly  they 
'have  gained  enormously  in  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  lady  who 
-has  five  or  six  hundred  a  year  and  no  incumbrances  used  formerly  to 
be  obliged  to  take  a  house  and  have  two  or  three  servants;  that 
condemned  her  at  once  to  a  cheap  suburb,  and  made  entertaining 
practically  impossible.  Now  she  has  chambers  somewhere  in  Piccadilly, 
her  mind  is  free  from  the  cares  of  a  household,  she  has  neither  to 
engage  nor  dismiss  servants,  nor  compose  their  quarrels;  she  has 
absolutely  all  the  attendance  she  wants,  and  everything  about  her  is 
well  turned  out ;  meals  come  for  the  touching  of  a  bell,  and  instead 
of  a  carriage  she  has  her  pick  of  the  hansoms.  If  she  wants  to  see 
faces  about  her  and  avoid  that  seuse  of  solitude  which  has  driven  so 
many  women  into  matrimony,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  step  round  to 
her  club ;  it  may  be  a  club  for  women  only,  or,  if  she  prefers  it,  one 
of  the  mixed  arrangements  which  are  becoming  so  popular. 

The  result  certainly  ought  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  marriages  of  convenience,  since  the  ladies  who  take  to  this  way  of 
life  are  precisely  those  who  used  to  marry  for  convenience.  What  is 
the  middle-aged  gentleman  of  the  future  who  is  tired  of  club  life  to 
say  to  the  lady  who  is  installed  no  less  excellently  than  himself  ? 
Does  he  offer  her  the  comforts  of  a  home  ?  "  The  comforts  of  a 
home,"  she  will  reply,  **  are  for  the  husband."  Will  she  contentedly 
take  upon  her  the  charge  of  an  establishment  and  endure  the  daily 
tedium  of  eating  dinners  which  she  has  ordered  herself?  In  shorty 
we  seem  likely  to  develop  not  merely  the  bachelor-woman,  but  the 
old-bachelor-woman,  who  will  be  a  very  different  person  from  the  old 
maid.  But  whether  these  new  varieties  will  remain  merely  super- 
ficially distinct,  or  whether,  as  Signer  Ferrero  believes,  they  will 
fundamentally  modify  the  nature  of  woman  and  the  constitution  of 
society — whether  the  Institute  of  Women  Journalists  and  the  creation 
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of  Albemarle  and  Sesame  Clnbs  will  prove  epoch-making  institations, 
or  whether  the  world  will  go  on  much  the  same  in  spite  of  them — 
are  wide  questions  which  only  a  disciple  of  Lombroso  feels  able  to 
answer  out  of  hand.  One  thing  seems  clear ;  that  since  women  have 
professed  an  ability  to  support  themselves,  the  British  paterfamilias, 
who  always  encourages  self-help  in  his  children  and  has  the  easiest 
views  concerning  parental  responsibility  of  any  father  in  Europe,  will 
not  hesitate  to  urge  upon  his  daughters  the  desirability  of  doing  so. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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**  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  wa» 
full  of  people  I  how  is  she  become  as  a 
widow  I  she  that  was  great  among  the 
nations  and  princess  among  the  provinces, 
how  is  she  become  tributary ! " 

-—Lamentations  L  1- 


IN  few  decaying  empires  is  the  contrast  between  the  glorious  past 
and  the  sordid  present,  between  fantastic  dreams  and  repulsive 
facts,  splendid  possibilities  and  hateful  realities,  so  striking  and  so 
cruel  as  in  the  land  of  Cervantes,  Cortez,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
That  once  mighty  kingdom  is  now  but  the  merest  shadow  of  it& 
former  self ;  its  cities,  shrivelled  and  shrunken  to  the  dimensions  of 
mere  villages,  are  noted  only  for  their  mouldering  monuments  of  long- 
departed  power,  wealth,  and  glory  ;  and  the  footsteps  of  the  foreigner, 
as  he  crosses  the  broad  public  places  and  ill-paved  streets,  or  moves 
along  the  mystically  sombre  aisles  of  the  majestic  cathedrals,  echo  and 
re-echo  with  a  weird  ultramundane  sound,  till  he  starts  and  turns  to 
assure  himself  that  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  whose  presence  he  distinctly 
feels,  have  not  suddenly  risen  from  the  historic  dust.  In  the  period 
of  its  greatness  the  University  alone  of  Salamanca  numbered  mor& 
students  than  the  entire  city  possesses  inhabitants  to-day.  And 
nearly  all  the  other  once  famous  towns  resemble  it  in  this :  arrested 
development  is  the  curse  they  have  inherited  from  the  past ;  decay 
and  death  the  principal  process  visible  in  the  present.  Walking 
along  the  deserted  streets  of  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  or  the  dead  city 
of  the  Gid,  the  imaginative  stranger  seems  to  hear  the  very  wind 
chanting  the  requiem  of  the  warriors,  statesmen,  princes,  and  poets 
who  built  up  the  greatness  of  Spain,  and  who,  having  sighed  in  vain 
for  the  obscurities  of  happiness^  rotted  in  prisons,  hungered  in  garrets^ 
or  were  burned  at  the  stake,  in  the  days  when  hope  was  buoyant  and 
faith  was  strong. 

But  this  century,  of  all  others^  has  proved  the  most  unlucky  for 
Spain  since  her  venturesome  mariners  first  opened  up  America  to  the 
Peninsula  and  the  world.     The  ills  and  miidfortunes  which  formerly 
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followed  each  other  at  long  intervals  daring  a  hnndred  jears  have  been 
rince  crowded  into  the  apace  of  a  single  decade;  colonial,  civU, 
international  wars,  urban  riots,  provincial  risings,  national  revolntioDB, 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity,  deoior&liiiing  the 
ralers  and  exhausting  the  people.  At  home,  agrlcaltaral,  indastrial, 
and  educational  progress  was  arrested,  while  monarehs  were  abdicating, 
being  expelled  and  recalled,  while  constitntions  were  being  coached 
in  eloquent  terms,  solemnly  sanctioned,  and  summarily  abolished, 
while  rights  were  ruefully  doled  out  and  gleefully  suppressed  agaiii ; 
and  abroad,  greater  Spain  shrank  and  collapsed  like  a  punctured 
windbag,  Chili  and  Colombia  firut  gaining  their  independence,  Florida 
passing  by  sale  to  the  United  States,  Peru  and  Mexico  severing  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  until  now  that  Spain,  about  to 
lose  her  last  and  most  precious  possession  beyond  the  sea?,  has  virtually 
ceased  to  be  an  American  Power.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  :  it  has 
disastroubly  affected  the  Peninsula  itself;  Spain  still  has  millions  of 
noble  sons  who  can  display  at  will 

'*  The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  tier  j  miud» 
A  savagenoss  in  unreclidmed  blood/' 

but  whose  miserable  lot  it  haa  hitherto  been  either  to  vegetate  at 
home  in  rninons  ignorance,  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  or 
else  to  be  drafted  off  to  the  Philippines  or  Cuba,  there  to  perish 
inglorioualy,  the  victims  of  fever,  of  treachery,  or  of  war  s  vieissitades ; 
she  still  possesses  heroic  soldiers,  worthy  of  olden  days,  but  owing  to 
the  shortsightedness  and  negligence  of  her  self-appointed  leaders  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  conquer  and  to  triumph,  and  cnn  now  merely 
offer  the  v^ain  sacrifice  of  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country ;  she 
©till  has  artists,  but  they  have  ceased  to  create  and  are  satisfied  with 
humbly  imitating;  she  is  rich  in  statesmen,  but  they  have  lost  the 
knaijk  of  thinking,  planning,  acting,  and  are  contented  to  be  ranked 
aa  artistic  orators ;  she  still  posseeses  a  race  of  noble  peasants,  heart- 
whole,  Eimple-minded,  and  sober,  who  gladly  pay  their  last  peseta  to 
be  spent  in  the  defence  of  abstract  ideals,  but  they  are  indignant  to 
£nd  that  it  is  squandered  by  self-seeking  hidalgos,  whose  way  is 
scorraption  and  whose  name  is  legion. 

The  causes  of  this  calamitous  breakdown  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
aations  of  modem  times  are  numerous,  and,  as  Eome  of  them  are  open 
to  controversy,  it  wonld  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  them 
exhaustively.  One  of  the  principal  evils  which  Spaniards  themselves 
always  admit  and  occasionally  lament  is  the  extraordinary  lack  of 
instruction  which  characterises  the  people  as  a  whole.  Out  of  eighteen 
million  inhabitants  the  namber  of  illiterates  exceeds  sixteen  miUions  I 
It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is, one  of    form  rather  than  of    sabatancej  and  ia  contained 
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less  in  the  gre(^ter  number  of  ideas  possessed  by  the  educated  than  in 
the  elegance  with  which  they  express  the  everyday  notions  and  pathetic 
delusions  which  are  common  to  all.  Take  university  education  for 
example,  which  in  the  palmy  days  of  Salamanca  University  was  fully 
abreast  of  the  European  times :  we  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  friendly 
French  experts,  it  is  calculated  to  inspire,  without  justifying,  the  pride- 
of  superior  knowledge  which  teems  with  the  germs  of  every  species  of 
misfortune.  The  administrative  authority  possesses  the  right  of 
regulating  the  lectures  and  programmes,  and  the  printed  text-book, 
which  in  every  case  must  supplement  the  oral  instruction  given  by  the 
professor,  is  vetoed,  or  even  directly  chosen  by  the  Government,  in 
deference  to  considerations  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
science.  M.  Paul  Melon,  a  Frenchman  who  made  a  special  study  of 
higher  education  in  Spain,  writes :  '^  The  Bachelor  who  has  terminated 
the  course  of  the  institute  knows  not  one  word  of  Greek,  extremely 
little  Latin,  and,  judging  by  the  expositions  which  one  hears  at  the 
university — even  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  study — he  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  contemporary  history." 

Modem  languages  are  likewise  unknown  in  Spain  to  a  degree  which 
has  to  be  realised  before  it  can  be  believed.  Politicians,  statesmen, 
physicians,  journalists,  courtiers,  and  even  merchants  are  content  with 
speaking  their  own  sonorous  language — and  can  very  seldom  express 
themselves  in  any  other.  I  have  seen  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  in 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  wandering^ 
disconsolately  hither  and  thither  unable  to  find  a  single  official  con- 
versant, in  any  degree,  with  the  French  tongue.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  Seuor  Sagasta,  having  introduced  censorship  of  foreign 
telegrams  such  as  has  never  been  practised  in  Russia,*  was  at  its  wits" 
ends  to  find  a  censor  capable  of  reading  messages  written  in  German, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  that  they  should  go  as  they  were,  unexamined. 
I  frequently  saw  two  identical  telegrams,  of  which  one  was  in  French 
and  the  other  in  German,  handed  in  at  the  Telegraph  Office,  and  on  th& 
following  day  I  learned  that  the  French  message  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  Censor,  and  the  German  telegram  transmitted  without  remark. 

Monumental  ignorance  of  contemporary  history  and  modem  lan- 
guages has  lefb  its  abiding  mark  on  the  ruling  classes  in  Spain,  and 
is  to  a  large  extent  answerable  for  the  irreparable  calamities  which 
have  overtaken  the  brave,  patient,  and  noble-minded  people.  It  i& 
dangerous  for  one  blind  man  to  lead  another;  but  it  is  utterly 
calamitous  when  the  sightless  leader  has  visions,  and  is  under  th& 
delusion  that  he  can  see.     And  these  are  exactly  the  relations  which, 

*  The  Spanish  Censor  refused  to  allow  the  speech  of  the  Marine  Minister  to  be 
telegraphed  to  London  even  in  the  Minister's  own  words.  If  this  prohibition  could 
have  assured  the  absolute  suppression  of  that  remarkable  explanation,  I  should  warmlj 
approve  the  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  Government.  As  this  was  im» 
possible  it  had  merely  the  effect  of  a  superfluous  and  damaging  comments 
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ever  smce  the  days  of  Qaeeo  iBabella,  have  eubeiBied  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  results  thereof  are  writ  large  in  every  page 
of  contemporary  Spanish  history,  in  every  step  of  saccessive  Spanish 
Governments,  in  the  dangerous  mixture  of  wanton  rigour  and  un* 
patriotic  licence  which  was  meted  out  to  the  colonies,  in  the  paraljsation 
of  all  healthy  enterprise  iu  the  Peninsula,  in  the  neglect  of  national 
interests,  and  the  step-motherly  treatment  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  sixteen  million  illiterates  and  a  majority  of  those  whose  modeftt 
literary  accomplishments  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  **  olasaes  **  car© 
nothiug  for  politics  and  have  but  one  fervent  wish  :  to  be  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  to  better  their  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  children »  and 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  honest  labour.  For  politics,  domeattc,  colonial,  or  international^ 
they  have  neither  taste  nur  understanding,  Quba  never  affected  this 
class  of  Spaniards  in  the  least.  The  colonial  wave  never  reached 
them  in  any  form  but  that  of  a  mighty  destroyer,  whose  human  victims 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Moloch,  and  whose  cruelties  exceeded 
those  of  the  old  Mexican  gods.  These  peasants  are  of  different 
races,  they  possess  their  own  tribal  customs  and  traditions  intact,  and 
the  main  links  that  bind  them  all  in  one  more  or  less  homogeneous 
whole  are  devotion  to  their  religion  and  fanatic  love  of  their  native 
land*  Their  inborn  mental  and  moral  qualities  are  apparently  of  a 
high  order,  but  owing  to  a  deplorable  lack  of  development  have  never 
been  properly  utilised  and  are,  therefore,  as  the  Schoolmen  term  it,  in 
'po$S€  rather  than  Iti  e$se,  * 

The  minority  of  fite  or  six  hundred  thousand  are  the  politiciang, 
the  mighty  Archimedes  who  intend  to  move  the  wprld,  as  soon  as 
they  themselves  are  cozily  settled  in  snug  little  Government  offices. 
For  every  petty  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  which  brings  in 
but  £30  or  £40  a  year,  there  are  from  eight  to  twelve  candidates 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  and  ready  to  preach 
the  Conservative,  Liberal,  Itepublican,  or  Carlist  gospel  accordiug  to 
the  outlook  at  the  moment.  The  number  of  these  trusty  followers  is 
much  larger  than  the  loaves  and  fishes  with  which  the  triumphant 
party  can  hope  to  feed  them,  and  amounts  in  all  to  about  420,000 
men,  with  stentorian  voices  and  minds  open  to  political  conviction. 
Heretofore  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  divided  the  spoils  of  oflGce 
in  a  manner  so  refreshingly  novel  and  simple  that  one  wonders  it  was 
never  hit  upon  in  other  countries.  When  one  party  had  bad  a  fairly 
good  innings,  and  the  other  had  remained  long  enough  in  the  cold 
outside,  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live  was  always  appealed  to  and 
enforced,  the  Government  resigning  on  a  pretext,  and  the  Opposition 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  office.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  Parliamentary  institutions  have  taken  root  in 
the  country,  I  may  say  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Conservative 
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party,  Canovas  del  Castillo,  who,  desirous  of  acclimatislDg  party 
government  in  Spain,  actually  and  deliberately  founded  the  opposition 
to  his  own  Cabinet,  and  placed  Sefior  Sagasta  at  its  head!  The 
Conservatives  having  had  a  long  spell  of  power,  and  showing  no  signs 
of  natural  decay,  Sagasta  declared  that  unless  he  and  his  merry  men 
were  given  a  chance  of  partaking  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  they  would 
have  to  organise  a  revolution.  Thereupon  Senor  Canovas  sought  out 
the  King,  explained  matters  to  him,  and  said :  *'  Sire,  I  will  famish 
the  necessary  pretext.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  your  confidence  for 
'ten  years  in  advance,  and  you  will  naturally  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
absurd  request.  Then  my  Cabinet  will  resign,  and  your  Majesty 
will  call  in  the  Liberals.*'  And  the  plan  was  carried  out!  This 
puerile  play,  the  costs  of  which  the  wretched  people  must  pay,  is  the 
substance  of  what  is  called  ''  Constitutional  Government"  in  Spain. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  elections,  which  are  '^  secret  and  free," 
invariably  send  a  majority  of  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power 
at  the  time.  A  brief  description  of  how  this  ''  free  and  independent 
expression  of  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  country  "  was  provoked  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  Senor  Sagasta,  which  a  Spanish 
writer  later  published  as  typical  of  all  elections^  may  prove  instructive 
if  not  edifying. 

*  The  Cabinet,  and  in  this  particular  case  Senor  Sagasta  himself, 
the  Apostle  of  Liberal  principles,  who  had  been  for  years  a  revolu- 
tionist, decided  beforehand  how  large  a  majority  he  needed,  and  this 
done,  he  considered  how  the  seats  of  the  minority  should  be  distributed, 
for  a  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  like  Napoleon,  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
— when  elections  are  in  question.  Not  only  had  the  adversaries  to 
be  counted  but  also  weighed  ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Minister 
should  resolve  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  Republicans,  of  Carlists, 
of  Conservatives,  &c.,  to  be  returned,  he  must  also  determine  which 
of  thi'm.  It  is  a  delicate  task,  but  noblesse  oblige,  and  a  Prime  Minister 
can  only  do  his  be8t ;  still,  one  wonld  think  he  would  severely  draw 
the  line  at  anti-dynastic  parties.  Bat  not  at  all.  Daring  the  recent 
debate.^  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  disaster  at  Cavite,  Count  Romanones 
taunted  the  Republicans  with  having  been  snugly  installed  in  their 
seats  by  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  and  with  forgetting 
what  they  owed  the  Cabinet.  Count  Romanones  is  not  a  simple 
unofficial  individual :  he  is  the  Alcalde  of  Madrid,  who  ''  presided 
over  "  the  elections,  carefully  controlling  them,  and  who  occupies  the 
position  of  right-hand  man  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which,  as 
the  Nacional  puts  it,  is  '*  the  Central  Manufactory  of  the  Parliaments.'* 
**  What  will  the  country  think  of  the  Government  ?  "  asks  that  organ. 
"  What  will  it  think  of  the  Parliament  in  which  even  the  very  anti- 
dynastic  oppositional  factions  owe  their  seats  to  Government  favour  ? '' 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way.     The  manner  in  which  the  electiona 
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«fe  carried  out  is  farther  described  by  the  SpaDish  writer  in  a  manner 
which  aaggesta  the  qaestion ;  Is  it  rights  is  it  loyal,  is  it  moral,  for  a 
party  callicg  itself  Liberal  to  preach  ConfltitntioiialiBm  to  the  people. 
and,  having  acquired  power  by  the  advocacy  of  this  doctrine,  to  drDl 
and  drive  this  people,  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Liberalism,  as  if  they  were  so  many  head  of  cattle  ?  The  critic 
declares  that  people  who  have  no  right  whatever  to  record  their  votes 
are  conducted  early  to  the  polling- booths,  where  they  vote,  of  couree, 
(or  the  Government's  candidates.  The  real  voters,  taught  by  painful 
experience,  generally  remain  at  home,  their  names  being  assumed  by 
the  others.  If,  however,  a  voter  appears  and  insists  on  exercising  hia 
right,  he  is  baldly  accused  of  having  already  givep  his  vote,  and 
therefore  of  a  criminal  attempt  to  poll  twice  over,  is  harried  off  to 
prison,  and  a  wearisome  investigation  is  begun.  It  may  end  in  his 
favour,  no  doubt ;  but  before  it  concludes  he  will  probably  wish  he 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Daad  Sea.  Many  deceased  electors  arise 
from  tbeir  tombs  in  order  to  record  their  adhesion  to  the  Government 
in  office — or,  at  least,  people  assuming  the  names  of  defunct  citizens 
come  and  exercise  their  rights  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  dead 
thus  vigilantly  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  living,  which,  strange  to 
eay,  is  invariably  and  indisaolnbly  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the 
CJovernment  of  the  day.  Now  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true  that 
the  people  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  standard  which  would 
qualify  them  to  judge  for  themselves;  but  to  an  unsophisticated 
European  mind  it  would  seem  that  to  act  upon  this  supposition,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  diacourse  eloquently  on  the  contrary  assumption, 
is  unworthy  of  any  party  calling  itself  Liberal  or  ethical.  Nobody  in 
Spain,  however,  has  as  yet  declared  or  felt  that  tactics  of  this  kind  are 
at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  Liberalism  of  SS.  Sagasta,  Moret,  and 
iSnllon ;  and  Spaniards  are  by  far  the  best  judges  of  the  question. 

Despite  the  doubtful  ethics  of  politics  and  the  low  ebb  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  if  not  precisely  in  consequence  of  these,  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  possessed  and  caltivated  by  Spanish  statesmen  to  a  degree 
tinknown  in  contemporary  Europe,  Eloquence  of  a  high  order  is  the 
one  light  visible  in  Spanish  politics,  as  phosphorescence  is  the  charac 
teristic  of  decaying  woods  and  forests.  The  Peninsula  possesses  »ome 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  modern  times,  whose  rich  and  varied  imagery 
dows  loftly,  smootbly,  soothingly  over  the  finest  intellectual  sand 
without  a  single  original  thought  to  break  the  pleasing  monotony. 
Don  Emilio  Castelar,  the  eminent  Republican,  for  iustance,  or  Senor 
Moret,  the  Colonial  Minister,  who  was  the  soul  and  brain  of 
Sagasta's  Cabinet,  is  capable  of  holding  forth  for  hours  and  hours 
upon  any  sobject  under  the  sun  in  sonorous  and  mueical  periods 
wbich  tickle  the  ears  and  hypnotise  the  minds  of  their  mystically 
disposed  hearers.     Spanish  politicians  love  eloquence  as  Midas  loved 
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gold  ;  and  their  taste  is  gratified  as  his  was.  They  have  never  yet  felt 
the  want  of  statesmanship  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doabted  whether  at  the 
present  moment  there  ia  one  statesman  of  even  the  third-rate  order 
among  the  many  politicians  who  claim  to  possess  a  panacea  for  the 
grave  disorders  of  their  ill-starred  Fatherland  and  clamour  for  an 
opportunity  of  experimenting  with  it*  There  is,  indeed,  one  strong 
man  in  the  ooontry,  a  man  par  excdlencc^  one  who  knows  his  owa 
mind,  adjusts  means  to  ends,  sees  things  as  they  are  without  greeib 
speotaclea  or  blue ;  and  that  man  is  General  Weyler*  Whether  h& 
also  possesses  the  makings  of  a  statesman  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say^ 
but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  very  errors  of  such  a  man 
would  probably  prove  more  advantageous  to  hifi  country  than  th^ 
thorough  realisation  of  the  deliberate  plans  of  the  professed  politicians. 
Those  great  artistic  talkers  whose  melUfluons  phrases  are  to  thoughts 
as  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  is  to  the  most  solid  nugget  of  gold,  have 
**  governed  '*  Spain  for  half  a  century,  and  to  th©  stranger  who  desires 
to  see  the  visible  and  tangible  results  of  their  ad  ministration ,  one  may 
repeat  the  words  of  Teufelsdrockh's  epitaph  on  the  monument  of 
Count  Zahdarm  :  *' Si  vis  inofutmcntifm,  adspiir*^ — impoverishment, 
stagnation,  hunger^  ruin.  Doubtless  other  and  more  subtly  solvent 
forces  have  likewise  been  at  work,  bat  a  third-rdte  politician  could 
and  would  have  stayed  their  action ;  and  the  immediate  and  proximate 
ctkuses  of  the  national  catastrophe  are,  withoot  doubt,  the  polished 
rhetoricians  who  painted  with  their  richest  oratorical  colours  the 
sepulchres  of  mouldering  bones* 

Don  Emilio  Castelar  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  political  orator  who 
would  heal  a  nation's  ilia  with  magniloquent  words,  as  Bishop  Berkeley 
sought  to  cure  all  Imuian  disorders  with  tar-water.  Like  the  once 
celebrated  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  he  has  written  countless  volumes  in 
folio,  in  quarto,  and  in  octavo,  which  might  with  average  precision  b& 
labelled  :  "  De  ojunihas  rchus  et  quUnisdam  aliis''  the  numerous  sup* 
plements  being  entitled  **  Paralipomena.'*  History,  poetry,  romance, 
poUtioB,  theology,  art,  and  science  have  all  been  whipped  by  this  latter- 
day  literary  confectioner  into  oceans  of  sugary  cream,  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  which  cloys  the  critical  palate.*  This  professor,  politician^ 
and  poet  was  for  some  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  once 
attained  the  high  dignity  of  Chief  of  the  State,  with  results  which  wiU 
not  soon  be  forgotten  in  Spain. 

Sefior  Castelar  is  an  out-and-out  Republican,  and  he  speaks  of  his 

♦  Among  Seiior  Castelar's  works  I  may  quote :  **  Lucnn :  his  Life,  his  GeDias,  his- 
Poems  ;'*  "A  Hietory  of  t  ivillsatioo  during  the  Fmt  Five  Centuriei  of  Chmiiaoity  ;'' 
*•  Portriiits  of  Kuropcan  Celebrities  (Semblnnzas) ;"  "  Souvecirs  of  Italy  ;''  "  History  of 
the  Repnblican  Movement  in  Europe;'*  "The  Religioas  Revolution;"  "Historical 
Studies  on  the  Middle  Age&\'  "The  History  of  a  Heart;"  **  Hbtorical  Gallery  of 
Celebiated  Women  ;'*  *'  The  Formula  of  Progress  •/'  **  Political  and  Social  Questions ;" 
••The  Ranaoro  of  the  Slave  ;"  *'  Letters  on  European  PoiiticV  &<?•  &c.  His  work  on 
Uu£f^6ia  contains  more  af^tounding  errors  ia  a  comparatively  small  coiypafa  (ban  could 
be  oonvenieotly  corrected  in  two  bulky  volamefi. 
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doetrine  with  the  natural  pride  of  a  political  I'aracelaus,  who  has 
disoo^ered  an  important  troth  which  is  destined  to  save  and  enooblo 
humamty.  The  one  infallible  nostrnm  for  all  the  ills  of  Spain  is  the 
Bepablican  form  of  government.  Nor  does  Don  Emilio  mean  a 
Republic  like  that  of  Sparta,  or  even  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Switzerland,  By  no  means.  His  principle  is,  little  causes  and  great 
effects.  So  vast  and  thaumaturgical  is  the  virtue  of  the  mere  form 
that  it  alone  would  suffice  to  reform  men,  morals,  and  mannere^  and> 
to  use  a  hackneyed  II iberniciam)  transform  arid  mountains  into  smiling 
valleys.  He  would  change  absolutely  nothing  but  the  form.  Last 
year  he  explained  his  views  on  the  subject  to  a  French  friend  of  bis, 
who  made  them  public  shortly  afterwards  at  the  risk  of  their  being 
plagiarised  by  others*  He  said  ;  **  Spain  in  a  Republic  already.  If 
one  day  it  should  fait  to  our  lot  to  bestow  upon  it  this  name,  we  should 
Imvr  trcTtjthiinj  »/a  it  is^  and  would  merely  accord  to  the  President 
certain  executive  rights  over  and  above  those  which  the  King 
possesses."  *  That  is  to  say,  Spain  is  suffering  from  misgovernment^ 
from  administrativd  corruption,  from  incompetent  statesmen,  from 
financial  exhaustion^  from  the  want  of  a  clearly  defined  policy,  from  a 
vast  nosology  of  political  diseases ;  but  they  will  all  vanish  as  at  the 
waving  of  a  magician's  wand  if,  instead  of  calling  the  country  a 
monarchy,  we  give  it  tho  nickname  of  Republic,  and  speak  of  the  ruler 
as  President !  And  Don  Emilio  Castelar  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  among  the  contemporary  politicians  of  the  Peninsula ! 

Another  emiuent  Spanish  statesman  is  the  famous  Pi  y  Margall, 
whose  ardent  Republicanism  is  of  a  shade  apparently  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  Sefior  Castelar  advocates;  but  whether  it  is 
more  or  leas  radical  is,  I  fear,  a  question  that  others  must  decide. 
Senor  Pi  y  Margall  has  frequently  assured  his  eighteen  million  fellow- 
countrymen,  whoso  knowledge  of  technical  terms  and  of  Greek  roots  is 
presumably  very  limited,  that  the  Republic  which,  in  his  opinion, 
oonid  alone  save  the  country  ought  to  bo  based  upon  a  compact  which 
must  be  '*  synallagmatical,  bilateral,  and  commutative/'  If  it  be  all 
three,  then  his  countrymen  may  sleep  peacefully  in  their  beds  at 
night,  confident  that  everything  will  prosper  in  the  best  of  political 
communities.  Pi  y  Margall  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  a  very 
critical  period  of  contemporary  Spanish  history,  and  one  day  coming 
into  the  council  room,  he  announced  to  his  colleagues,  in  a  sad  and  serious 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  something  of  great  urgency  and  transcendent 
importance  to  submit  to  their  consideration.  The  Ministers  looked 
anxioua  and  listened*  The  orator  then  informed  them  that  he  had 
lately  been  forced  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  the  Mohammedan 
Mosque  at  Cordova  belongs  of  right  to  the  MoorSj  and  ought  in 
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TZ^:zs'^  ZiVCt^a/tj  t:  be  T^ii^.'jnd  tc-  t£*:r  \j  coc  rf  tooe 

tt:r^  'A  izAVjyt  »iis*,  Ltver^r  •sz.g%*rA:rl*  ic  the  socxsx.  irrsuiilT 

re-i:-!!!!!  ii  ti*   lot?   n-  to  ii.»   crr-ih   cf  ti*  Goressz^st  vkicsh 

&i^  cr.'HEititidTe  cc^fact.  t:irr*c  &  d»f  ea?  ?o  tie  ppopoari  rf  its 
fifcitif^l  semtrTj  ii:i  •■'*3J  c^  :o  act&i*r  tie  correct  opegtiom^  of  tie 
^j.  As.tier  of  ti?  pC&n  cf  tL»  S^pcbisKi  paztj  ii  Se^or 
^iln*ro=;,  wziTj  Li«  pl«y«  igpcrTA't  p^ns  in  tbe  gr&ikd  po^hi*m]  drama 
cf  Spfei«  ii  tb*  &?{>  tsd  £-:«ric  =iikrr«'  crAncterklie  cf  ni:«l  Spuiisli 
»t*t*5!n*n-  Tais  y^irjgEt  ccicrr  w^a  ccct  caLec  cpai,  in  his  CKfmaty 
as  SecT^tazy  c:  ^tate.  t:  ugn  ti*  c*arh  wtnact  of  a  ooDdemned 
crizsinal.  Likr  m-xher  t^tj  fiTi.-::^  Ilryzz/yrvx  cf  Ama  in  Fiance, 
^L'jr  .Salsi^rcn  hestated.  r»:f:ised.  tccir«5d  his  rerignirion,  and  left 
his  (v-l!«£^e5  in  a  zr-iist  e=:bar7a£Ene  psdon  ai  a  Teiy  critical 
pnctnre.  Bobeepkrre.  it  is  tra*.  e^  crer  diis  morhid  teudeiueaBTerj 
quickly,  acd  becaae  aa  it  vere  to  t^  manner  bom;  bot  Senor 
h'almeroD,  vho  has  sinse  had  trt  litxZe  expmenca  of  aflEuia,  ia 
presutnablT  of  the  same  optnkn  stiZl 

Statesmen  of  this  calibre  might  soooearfallj  gov«m  jdaoes  like 
Pitoaim*s  Island,  or  poesiblT  Plato's  SepoKkr,  but  a  aorely  afflicted 
conntry  like  Spaia  has  little  to  l»pe  from  their  principles  or  their 
pra;:rtice.  Thev  knov  exactij  what  is  goisg  to  happen  to  England, 
France,  Earope,  the  world,  in  a  hs^dred  or  a  thousand  years,  bat  are 
stone  blind  to  the  imminent  dangers  that  threaten  their  own  ooontiy 
to-day  and  assume  the  fcfrm  cf  natiocal  calamities  to-morrow.  I  was 
especially  stmck  with  a  cnrioos  instance  of  this  abnormal  short- 
sightedness  just  before  the  present  war  broke  ooL  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  ApriL  I  called  on  Se^^  Castelar,  whose  eloquent 
articles  in  French  reriewB  on  the  p^Iitica!  sitoadon  were  just  then 
being  spoken  of  as  masterpieces  of  style.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion I  broached  the  subject  of  the  ccming  war.  Don  Emilio  started. 
-War?"  he  said.  '-War,"  I  repeated.  "Between  whom?" 
••  Between  Spain  and  the  United  States,"  I  answered.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
he  langhed.  Then,  gxx>wing  suddenly  serious,  "  Utter  rubbish ! "  he 
exclaimed ;  **  excuse  me,  but  the  thing  is  so  absolutely  impossiUe,  so 
completely  inconceivable,  that  I  cannot  give  it  another  name.  I 
refuste  to  entertain  the  rotion  even  as  an  abstract  possibility.  A 
war  U^tween  Spain  and  the  United  Srates  is  impossible.  Take  my 
word  for  it."  Sf  fior  Castelar's  feelings,  a  few  days  later,  may  have 
resembled  those  of  the  American  general  wh%  during  the  War  of 
Secession,  having  sought  to  take  a  certain  fortress  in  the  South  and 
faileil,  oame  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
meinl>er,  and  there  made  an  eloquent  speech,  showing  very  clearly 
that  the  fortress  in  question  was  absolutely  impregnable.     The  highly 
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applauded  dieconrse  was  only  once  interraptedi  and  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  a  deepatch,  which  had  jost  been  recei\red  by 
PreaideBt  Lincoln^  annooociDg  that  the  fortress  was  taken  with  little 
loss  to  the  assailants*  Paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  cause  of  the  dynasty  gains  almost  as  mnefa 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Repoblicans  as  it  loses  through  the 
advocacy  of  its  friends. 

The  Liberal  party  in  Spain,  many  of  whose  leaders  graduated 'in 
the  Republican  or  Hevolutionary  school,  differ  from  the  regular 
Republicans  only  in  being  much  less  unpractical,  in  being  '*  wise  in 
their  generation/'  and  in  never  refusing  to  make  friends  with  the 
Mammon  oE  Iniquity  ;  and  from  the  Conservatives  they  are  distin- 
guished in  this — that  they  reject  with  holy  horror  the  illiberal  and 
old-fashioned  principles  preached  by  that  party,  while  imitating  and 
even  intensifying  the  utmost  rigour  of  their  anti-Liberal  practices. 
Anything  more  brilliant,  humane,  and  hollow  than  the  phrases  of  the 
Liberal  party,  anything  more  plausible  or  more  dangerous  than  their 
diplomacy,  anything  more  specious  and  ruinous  than  their  financial 
schemes,  anything  more  loyal  and  compromising  than  thoir  defence 
of  the  dynasty  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  and  difficult  to 
conceive.  A  foreign  diplomatist  with  whom  I  lately  conversed 
characterised  their  work  as  follows :  They  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
at  a  time  when  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  at  its  last  gasp,  when 
the  means  of  trampling  it  out  in  a  few  short  months  were  at  their 
disposal,  when  itwas  still  possible  and  even  easy  to  confine  the  misunder- 
standing between  Spain  and  the  States  within  the  limits  of  diplomacy, 
when  not  a  suspicion  of  danger  threatened  the  dynasty,  when  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  capable  of  being  placed  on  a  sound  and 
stable  basis,  and  when  a  new  and  prosperous  era  might  have  been 
inaugurated.  Yet  within  less  than  six  months  they  had  deliberately 
abandoned  all  these  advantages  without  receiving  anything  in  return  ; 
had  submitted  to  what  all  Spain  has  unanimously  characterised  as 
unparalleled  humiliations ;  had  denounced  the  most  loyal,  devoted, 
and  sncceesful  Spanish  general  as  a  cruel  assassin ;  allowed  a  trusty  and 
re&pected  diplomatist  to  be  insulted  by  the  Yankees,  and  then  punished 
him  in  order  to  please  their  country's  enemies ;  had  condemned  the 
colonial  policy  of  their  predecessors  as  inhuman  and  rapacious ;  had 
prostrated  themselves  and  the  kingdom  at  the  feet  of  the  American 
war  party  till  the  statesmen  of  the  Republic  had  good  reason  to  expect 
from  them  any  and  every  concession,  however  humiliating ;  they  had 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  war,  and  cracked  daily  jokes  on  the 
anbject  with  lively  correspondents;  they  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  generals,  admirals,  and  journalists  to  see  to  the  defences 
of  Manila ;  they  had  withdrawn  large  numbers  of  troops  from  the 
Philippines ;  they  had  declined  to  purchase  coal  till  its  cost  rose  to 
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over  250  per  cent. ;  they  had  imprisoned  Spanish  citizens  for  shouting 
**  Hurrah  for  Spain ! "  they  had  drifted  into  war  while  dreaming  of 
peace ;  they  had  solemnly  promised  victory  to  the  people,  and  when 
dire  defeat  was  announced  instead,  they  '^  doctored "  up  the  official 
despatches  causing  the  unsuspecting  population  to  go  wild  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  alleged  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  they  remained  listless 
spectators  of  the  exportation  of  the  people's  food,  and  proclaimed 
martial  law  when  the  hungry  wretches  complained  of  famine ;  they 
sought  to  raise  funds  by  ruining  the  finances  for  generations  to  come, 
and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  future  civil  war  which  may  seal  for 
ever  the  fate  of  Spain.  If  the  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  utter 
anarchy  it  could  not  have  fallen  an  easier  prey  to  the  enemy.  The 
700  brave  Spaniards  who  lost  their  lives  at  Cavite  remind  one  less  of 
men  killed  in  battle  than  of  human  holocaasts  hewn  to  pieces  on  the 
altar  of  an  angry  god.  The  sin  of  King  David  in  sending  Uriah  the 
Hittite  to  the  *'  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle/'  in  order  that  he  should 
be  killed,  was  a  trifling  peccadillo  in  comparison  with  the  crime  of 
ruthlessly  sacrificing  the  gallant  Captain  Gadarso  and  the  best  blood 
of  Spain.  The  same  view  has  been  expressed  over  and  over  again, 
even  by  such  Liberal  organs  of  Madrid  as  the  Imparcinl  and 
LiUral^  to  say  nothing  of  the  press  representatives  of  the  other 
parties. 

What  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  is  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
wholly  reversed  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  because  of  the  overweening  confidence  they  placed  in  the 
success  of  their  own  diplomatic  action.  The  reasons  for  this  childish 
self-trust  are  various,  but  chief  among  them  is  the  exaggerated 
importance  which  Senor  Gullon,  the  Foreign  Minister,  attributed  to 
certain  counsels  and  opinions  ofiered  him  by  foreign  diplomatists. 
The  Spanish  "  statesman,"  like  all  Spaniards,  is  endowed  with  a  high 
degree  of  inborn  tact,  which  is  an  invaluable  quality  in  a  professional 
diplomatist,  but,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  foreign  languages  and 
peoples,  and  incapable  of  reducing  the  various  *' assurances "  and 
*^  intimations  "  of  French,  Austrian,  Russian,  or  other  statesmen  to  a 
common  diplomatic  denominator,  he  is  always  tempted,  and  frequently 
led,  to  construe  their  words  in  the  sense  that  best  harmonises  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  wishes.  Undoubtedly  Europe  desired  to  avert  the 
war — each  country  for  reasons  of  its  own — and  Seuores  Moret,  Gullon, 
and  Sagasta  concluded  that  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  There- 
fore they  adopted  the  policy  of  carrying  out  Europe's  suggestions. 
Tlie  question  whether  Europe  could  and  would  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences,  if  the  counsels  proved  inefficacious  and  the  con- 
sequences disastrous,  seems  never  to  have  been  seriously  considered. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  only  natural,  statesmanlike,  and  patriotic  to 
make  ready  for  war.     The   United   States  were  preparing  with  a 
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vengeance,  and,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  United  States, 
it  was  very  clear,  long  before  the  Maine  exploded,  that  the  arbiter  of 
peace  and  war  was  the  people  there,  and  neither  General  Woodford 
nor  President  McKinley,  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  war.  The  Spanish  Government  also  lost  much 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  certain  of  its  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  are  jast   as  unacquainted  with   the   language,  customs,    and 

r  psychology  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  they  live  as  are  the  *'  states- 

Icnen  *'  who  have  remained  at  Madrid. 

I  bad  the  honour  to  converse  with  Sefior  Gallon  on  the  subject  of 

^Cttba  and  the  United  States  about  a  fortnight  before  the  war  broke 
out.  He  was  optimistic,  buoyant,  and  jovial.  The  impression  he 
left  on  me  was  that  of  a  very  healthy,  happy,  and  clever  tight-rope 
walker  who,  when  standing  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara^  allows  himself 
to  slip  and  hang  down  by  his  feet,  just  to  give  a  further  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  mastered  all  the  tricks  of  his  calling, 
and  to  indulge  in  a  pleasant  laugh  at  the  nervousness  of  his  audience, 
lie  was  still,  of  course,  a  firm  believer  in  peace.  Some  days  later— 
in  fact,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  General  Woodford — 
the  same  exhilarating  buoyancy  prevailed  at  the  Foreign  Office^ 
where,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  it  was  fully  expected  that  in 
three  or  four  days  more,  at  the  very  outside,  everything  would  be 
peacefully  and  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the  United  States.  I  should 
cot  have  believed  it  possible  for  sane  men  to  entertain  such  opti- 
mistic views  at  that  critical  moment;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
fact,  seeing  that  it  has  since  been  publicly  confessed  by  Senor  Moret 
in  the  Spanish  Congress,  and  has  unfortunately  also  been  vouched 
for   by  the    massacre    of   over   seven   hundred    brave    Spaniards    at 

^Oavite,  for  whose  efficacious  defence  no  ait^u^pt   a:  preparation  waa 

■made. 

The  Government  which  thus  firmly  but  grouudler^ly  believed  in 
ce  and  staked  the  national  existence  upon  the  correctness  of  this 
superficial  forecast  could  hardly  be  expected  to  conduct  war  with 
much  confidence"  or  any  success.  It  is  psychologically  interesting  to 
?,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  confidence  which  was  lacking — 
lerely  the  grounds  to  engender  and  the  facts  to  justify  it.  Sefior 
Sagasta  s  Cabinet  actually  expected  victory  in  the  war  with  the  United 

i.6tates ;  and  yet  they  knew  much  more  about  the  lamentable  condi- 
lions  of  the  conflict  than  outsiders  ever  suspected,  But  they  are  firm 
alievers  in  miracles.  Take  the  defences  of  the  Philippines  as  an 
istance.  Foreigners  knew  little  or  nothiug  about  them,  but  Sefior 
Ws  colleagues^  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  were  well 
aware  of  the  bitter  truth.  They  knew,  for  example,  having  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  approaches  to  the  Bay  of  Manila  were 
[provided  "  with  the  same  defences  which  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
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country  had  foand  when  they  arrived  there  400  years  ago.  Down  to 
last  August/'  says  Admiral  Don  Joaquin  Lazaga,  ''  there  was  not  one 
single  cannon,  not  the  smallest  defensive  or  offensive  work  there. 
Everything  was  and  everything  still  is  in  its  primitive  condition :  for 
nobody  has  given  attention  to  this  vital  matter."  *  Everybody  who 
had  studied  the  subject  knew  that  the  entrance  to  Manila  could  be 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  erecting  heavy  batteries  on  the 
coast  of  Mariveles,  Corregidor,  and  Punta  Kestinga.  ^'  The  defences 
of  Cavite  consist/'  says  Admiral  Lazaga,  'Mn  a  weak  and  unfinished 
rampart,  deficient  in  guns,  and  in  a  naval  battery  at  the  extremity  of 
the  arsenal,  with  four  Armstrong  guns.  This  is  the  best  that  we  have 
to  rely  upon.  At  the  extremity,  Sangley,  a  battery  is  being  constructed, 
which  was  planned  at  the  time  of  the  Carolines  conflict,  and  is  not  yet 
finished."  t 

Letters  had  been  written  to  the  Government,  articles  had  been 
published  in  the  press  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  put  the  Philip- 
pines into  a  satisfactory  state  of  defence.  But  in  vain.  The  Gh>vern- 
ment  pledged  their  reputation  that  peace  would  be  preserved — which 
was  quite  permissible — and  they  also  staked  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thousands  of  Spaniards  on  that  event,  which  their  fellow-countrymen 
hold  to  have  been  less  permissible.  The  press,  re-echoing  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  then  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  part  with  his 
colleague  of  the  Marine,  whose  perfect  urbanity  and  childlike  ndivcU  are 
delightful  and  refreshing  qualities  in  the  6alons  of  Madrid,  but  hardly 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a  naval  conflict  with  the  United 
States.  But  Seuor  Sagasta  only  smiled  with  that  curious  smile  of 
his  suggestive  of  December  sunshine  in  a  Siberian  wilderness,  and 
held  fast  to  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

Theii  came  the  news  of  the  approaching  naval  combat  at  Cavite,  at 
which,  as  the  Government  was  well  aware,  Spain's  squadron  consisted 
of  mere  wooden  shells  provided  with  guns  which  were  but  toy  pistols 
as  compared  with  those  possessed  by  the  enemy.  It  was  also  aware 
that  torpedoes  could  and  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila;  that  mines  should  have'  been  laid  down  to  contest  the 
approaches,  but  were  not ;  that  search-lights  should  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  that,  none  of  these  things  having  been  done,  the  impending 
engagement  would  be  less  a  naval  battle  than  a  ruthless,  needless 
slaughter  of  brave  men.  It  is  difficult  for  the  average  European  to 
fathom  the  winding  depths  of  the  official  mind  in  Spain.  What  is 
certain  is  that  when  a  Deputy,  Sefior  G  asset,  mentioned  the  defences 
of  the  Philippines  in  Parliamenf  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement  at 
Cavite,  the  bland  and  good-natured  Marine  Minister  arose  and  said 
that  he  had  left  nothing  undone  to  render  those  defences  what  they 
should  be,  and  that  "  very  shortly  the  splendour  of  victory  would 
^  Cf,  La  Ocrrrespandeneia  dt  EtpaHa  and  El  Nacumal^  May  11, 1898.         f  Ibidem^ 
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burat  forth  and  illamine  the  coonfeiy,"  And  people  belicTing  him,  were 
cODBoledj  for  they  are  more  easily  played  on  than  a  pipe.  It  cannot 
be  doabted  that  the  Mioister  himself  was  conviQced  that  the  Spanish 
squadron  would  triumph  over  the  warships  of  the  enemy,  for  we  have 
bis  word  for  it.  And  on  the  fateful  first  of  May,  when  the  bad 
tidings  were  received  in  Madrid,  the  Ministers  reading  the  telegram 
athwart  the  roseate  spectacles  of  their  hopes  actually  interpreted  it  to 
mean  a  victory  over  the  Yankees  !  The  two  newspapers,  £1  Nacional 
and  El  IltmhJo^  however,  made  the  true  aignificance  of  the  dispatch 
perfectly  clear.  One  Cabinet  Minister  then  went  off  to  soothe  his 
safTeriog  soul  at  a  bull-fight,  and  another  Eet  about  drawing  up  the 
"  ofBcial "  account  of  the  engagement  in  vsum  Dclphini  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  provinces.  The  Censure  suppressed  private  telegrams,  and 
the  ministerial  dispatch  was  so  cleverly  worded  that  the  people  of 
Havana,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  of  Spain^  ran  wild 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Yankees  !  Why 
this  was  done  nobody  ever  knew,  but  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
childlike  nainte  on  the  p:irt  of  the  Ministers  who  ate  the  official 
representatives  of  the  political  party  which  boasts  its  love  of  light  and 
truth* 

Forty-eight  hours  after  having  prophesied  the  victory  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  Senor  Bermejo,  the  good-humoured  Minister  of  Marine, 
rose  in  Parliament  to  tell  his  tale.  He  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Hepublican  »Senor  Salmeron  and  the  Carlist  Senor  Lloren  because 
the  '^  victory  "  which  had  resulted  in  the  total  destmction  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  not  quite  up  to  what  he  had  promised.  And 
the  Minister's  explanations  were  very  clear  and  exhaustive.  He  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Manila  could  not  bo  protected  at  all,  and  his  colleague 
of  the  War  Department  added  that  the  ships  fought  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  land  batteries  could  not  reach  them,  and  that  it  would  take 
long  years  to  mount  effective  guns  on  the  coasts.  The  Marine 
Minister  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  important  fact  that  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  useleas  to  lay  down  torpedoes  in  the  Bay  ;  and 
in  his  peroration  he  added  that  he  had  just  sent  150  torpedoes,  which 
were  non*  on  their  way  to  the  Philippines !  "In  jolly  good  time 
too ! "  exclaimed  the  Deputies.  He  and  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
to  underline  the  fact  that  the  torpedoes  which  were  worse  than  useless 
before  the  '* battle"  was  fought  should  have  been  dispatched  after  it 
was  over  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  defend.  The  Marine 
Minister  publicly  regretted  that  the«  entrance  to  the  Bay  is  six  miles 
broad,  but  he  quite  forgot  that  the  island  of  Corregidor  and  the  posi- 
tions of  El  Fraile  and  La  Monja  shorten  that  width  considerably. 
The  Congress  set  to  work  then  to  discuss  the  question  not  of  imme- 
diately hindering  the  recurrence  of  similar  blunders  during  the  war, 
but  of  distributing  responsibilities :  Sefior  Salmeron  and  the  Bepub- 
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licans  accused  the  monarchy  of  having  caused  the  disaster;  the 
Ministers  accused  Providence  or  nature,  which  had  formed  the  entrance 
to  Manila  Bay  in  a  manner  nnfavourable  to  cheap  and  effective 
defence;  Seuor  Bomero  Eobledo  asserted  more  trathfuDy  than 
opportunely  that  the  Liberal  party  was  to  blame ;  the  Parliamentary 
majority  declared  that  either  nobody  was  to  blame  or  else  that  it 
could  only  be  Canovas  del  Castillo,  who  is  mouldering  in  his  grave. 
Meanwhile  the  average  man  thought  and  eaid  that  life  in  Spain  will 
never  again  be  worth  living  until  all  those  parties  and  institutions 
which,  having  taxed  the  mnch-endurlng  peasant  to  the  level  of  famine 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  squandered  the  money  in  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  brought  the  country  face  to  face  with  political 
ruin,  were  themselves  once  for  all  swept  away,  A  military  dictator 
who  would  purge  the  land  of  politicians  suffering  from  rhetorical 
catarrh  and  worse  maladies^  and  would  govern  with  a  firm  hand  and 
a  clear  head,  was  often  and  often  prayed  for  by  honest  men  who 
cared  nothing  for  politics  or  parties. 

The  Liberal  party  in  general,  and  the  Ministers  Moret,*  Sagaata, 
and  GuUon  in  particular,  have,  competent  Spaniards  affirm,  succeeded 
in  giving  the  coujj  etc  grace  to  parliamentary  institutions  in  Spain  by 
reducing  them  ad  absnrdum.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  par- 
liamentary system  was  never  seriooBly  applied  in  the  Peninsula,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  agency  by  means  of 
which  some  400,000  hungry  men  were  enabled  to  satiate  their  appe- 
tites and  support  their  families  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-working 
population.  Other  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  system  the 
Spanish  people  has  had  none*  Year  after  year  youths  fresh  from  the 
Universities,  where  sciences,  modem  languages  and  history  are  known 
as  mere  names,  arrive  in  Madrid,  nothing  in  their  pockets  but  their 
hands,  and  nothing  in  their  heads  but  clap-trap  phrases;  yet  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  their  pockets  axe  filled  with  pesetas,  and  their 
heads  crowned  with  parliamentary  laurels*  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  Sagasta  Cabinet,  which  drifted  into  this  lamentable  war,  were  men 
of  talent  and  promifle,  who  thus  came,  saw,  and  conquered  fortune. 
Until  they  obtained  office  after  Canovas'  death,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment had  been  a  huge  farce  ;  they  speedily  transformed  it  into  a 
tremendous  tragedy. 

It  was  these  pseudo- parliamentary  institutions,  and  the  statesmei 
who  presided  over  them,  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  rebellion,  Ti 
rising  of  the  Cubans  had  been  foreseen.  It  was  provoked  by  thl 
home  rule  speeches  of  Spaniards  like  Maura,  and  fostered  by  the 
criminal  laxity  and  licence,  rather  than  by  the  severity,  of  successive 
Spanish  Captains-General,  who  foolishly  gave  carte  blamhc  to  the 
restless  natives  to  organise  the  movement  with  care  and  foresight* 
*  Late  Colonial  Minister  aad  the  cbampioa  talker  of  the  Feoinsaliw 
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ThuB  General  Salamanca  had  allowed  Maceo,  the  rebel  chief,  to  return 
to  the  island,  where  he  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  threaten 
General  Chincilla  that  he  wonld  betake  himself  to  the  mountaina  with 
10,000  rebel  infantry  and  200  mounted  men,  and  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country ,  if  a  certain  mim  of  money  were  not  giren  to 
him.  The  General  took  no  measures  to  prevent  him,  but  connived  at 
his  seditious  after-dinner  oratory,  which  went  on  crescendo.  General 
Polavieja,  a  soldier  of  the  military  school  of  Weyler,  expelled  Maoeo 
in  1890,  but  was  punished  for  his  rigour  by  the  Madrid  Government, 
which  recalled  him  at  once*  General  Calleja  reversed  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  and  allowed  armed  bauds  to  shout,  *'  Long  live 
independent  Cuba  !  **  in  the  streets  of  Havana*  His  own  physician, 
a  native,  assured  him  that  the  Cubans  were  about  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  for  separation^  but  the  good-humoured  General  still  remained  an 
inactive  spectator,  on  being  assured  that  the  deluge  would  not  oome 
until  he  had  shaken  the  dust  of  the  island  off  hta  feet.  These  things 
seem  incredible  to  foreigners  who  have  been  daily  assured  that 
Spanish  oppression  was  intolerable*  Oppression  there  was  none, 
merely  corruption,  but  neither  was  there  any  system.  Abuses  were 
numerous  and  disgusting,  but  they  were  zealously  perpetuated  by  the 
Cubans  themselves.  It  is  an  eloquent  fact  that,  of  all  the  oflBcials  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  only  20  per  cent,  were  Spaniards,  while  the 
remainder  were  natives.  Force  and  the  appearance  of  violence  were 
what  every  Spanish  Cabinet  was  morbidly  anxious  to  avoid  at  all 
oosts^  and  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  insurrection  broke  out  a  little  over  three  years  ago, 
everybody  except  the  Spanish  *'  statesmen  "  felt  that  the  beginning  of 
the  end  was  at  hand,  and  that,  unless  speedily  suppressed,  the  rising 
would  spread,  thrive,  and  culminate  in  the  loss  of  the  last  of  Spain's 
American  colonies.  It  was  well  known  that  the  one  energetic  officer 
who  could  be  implicitly  trusted  rapidly  and  effectively  to  stamp  it  out 
was  General  Weyler,  the  Marquis  of  Teneriffe,  But  the  General  was 
not  a  persona  r/rata  in  the  highest  circles  of  Madrid,  whereas  Martinez 
Campos  enjoyed  their  implicit  confidence  and  favour.  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  despatched  less  to  stamp  out  than  to  talk  out  the 
insurrection,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Browning's  Ogniben, 
with  gold  as  an  aid  to  the  arts  of  suasion. 

That  Weyler  was  never  liked  at  Court  is  a  misfortune  for  Spain 
rather  than  a  discredit  to  the  General.  The  reason  is  intelligible » 
and  instructive,  and  characteristic  of  all  parties  concerned.  When 
Spain  was  a  republic,  Martinez  Campos,  Weyler,  and  Daban  were 
appointed  to  various  commands  by  the  Government,  whose  orders 
they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  carry  out.  When,  owing  to  the 
agitation  of  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  the  violence  of  General  Pavia,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  days  of  the   Hepublic  were  numbered  and 
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Prince  Alfonso  was  likely  to  become  kiog,  many  politicians  turnecl 
their  backs  npon  the  setting,  in  order  to  worship  the  rising,  san. 
But  Martinez  Campos,  being  a  soldier,  was  not  expected  to  take 
sides  in  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did,  suddenly  pro- 
claiming Alfonso  XII.  King  of  Spain^  and  having  him  acclaimed  \>j 
the  army.  Weyler,  who  was*  no  more  a  Bepablican  than  Campos, 
fiubordinating  his  '^  views"  or  sympathies  to  his  duties,  and  adjusting 
his  action  to  his  promises,  set  out,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  superiors,  to  resist  Campos  and  Daban  and  their  adherents.  Ha 
was  well  aware  at  the  time  that  the  Eepublic  was  doomed^  and  that 
he  could  not  better  serve  his  material  interests  than  by  imitating 
Campos  and  seceding  to  the  Alfonsists,  nor  do  his  career  more  lasting 
harm  than  by  remaining  faithful  to  a  Government  that  could  no 
longer  punish  nor  reward.  But  General  Weyler  is  a  straightforward, 
chivalrous,  and  resolute  man,  who  would  fulfil  his  promise  faithfully 
to  the  archfiend  himself,  had  he  the  misfortune  to  bind  himself  ta 
that  personage.  Fortunately  the  Government  disappeared  before  the 
two  commanders  met,  and  bloodshed  was  thus  avoided.  In  all  this 
Weyler  behaved  as  an  ideal  soldier,  whose  first  law  is  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  lawful  superiors  and  fidelity  to  his  oath,  and 
his  conduct  seemed  to  deserve  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  Spaniards, 
without  distinction  of  party  or  class.  He  wonld  have  resisted  thei 
establishment  of  a  republic  under  Alfonso  XII.  with  the  same  deter- 
mination, had  he  received  the  order  to  do  so  ;  for  he  is  not  a  politician^ 
The  average  monarch,  however,  being  human,  is  more  disposed  to 
reward  personal  attachment  to  himself,  whatever  its  underlying  motive^ 
than  fidelity  to  an  abstract  principle,  however  disinterested ;  and 
Weyler's  loyalty  to  his  superiors  and  courageous  discharge  of  hia 
duties  have  to  a  large  extent  contributed  to  deprive  his  country  ot 
his  services  at  a  time  when  those  services  would  have  been  inestimable, 
and  their  loss  has  certainly  proved  irreparable. 

Martinez  Campos,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  since  been  an  official 
guide  and  a  prophet  laureate  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  which  has  thua. 
in  some  sort,  acquired  a  claim  to  share  the  aureole  of  his  possible 
successes,  without,  of  course,  contracting  any  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  his  disastrous  failures.  Suave  manners,  considerable 
tact,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature — of 
the  fickleness  of  friendship  when  opposed  to  interest,  and  of  the 
untrustworthiness  of  promises  when  their  fulfilment  involves  self- 
sacrifice — ^he  has  ever  prudently  sought  the  triumphs  of  peaceful 
diplomacy  rather  than  courted  the  doubtful  victories  of  arms.  Thus>. 
at  the  close  of  the  first  great  Cuban  insurrection  which  lasted  ten 
years,  he  turned  the  insurgent's  love  of  gold  and  reluctance  to  undergo 
farther  privations  to  advantage,  and  readily  arranged  the  Convention 
of  Zanjon,  by  which  the  rebellion,  already  exhausted,  was  brought  ta 
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n  seemiogly  deEnite  end,  at  the  cost  of  mere  money  instead  of  lintnan 
ii?eB.  This  eucceas,  had  it  proved  as  durable  as  it  was  brilllaDt,  would 
tiave  endeared  the  military  diplomatists  to  a)l  true  friends  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world.  But,  unfortunately,  in  affairs  of  State  no  less 
than  in  trade^  the  cheap  is  generally  the  enemy  of  the  good  and  last- 
iDg.  By  treating  as  friends  the  insurgents,  who  had  destroyed 
milUoBS  of  hard  earned  Spanish  money,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
youth  of  Spain,  he  lessened  their  respect  for  the  mother  country;  by 
giving  them  rewards  in  money  which  were  denied  to  the  heroic  and 
-patient  soldiers,  he  unwittingly  put  a  premium  on  disloyalty  and 
insurrection,  and  disheartened  the  professional  defenders  of  the 
fiitherland.  It  is  not  BurprisiDg,  therefore  that  the  great  rebellion 
wa«  apeediiy  followed  by  the  (fua*ra  chiqziUa  (little  war)  which  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  the  insurrection  of  to-day.  All  Spaniards 
naturally  felt  offended  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  military 
system  of  Martinez  Campos  imposed  enormous  burdens  upon  the 
patient  defenders  of  the  State,  and  reserved  all  the  prizes  for  the 
coloured  rebels  who  did  their  very  utmost  to  ruin  Spain*  The  usually 
ioarticalate  soldiers  complained  that  they  were  being  treated  like 
onemiea  of  their  country,  while  the  unscrupulous  insurgents  were  paid 
or  pensioned  as  public  benefactors. 

Another  example  of  this  cnrious  system  was  given  during  the  Melilla 
troubles  which  arose  between  Spaniards  and  Moors.  General  Martinez 
tJampos  was  also  dispatched  to  Melilla  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
the  matter  peacefully.  And  he  succeeded.  His  chivalry  towards  the 
enemy  was  nnparalleled,  and,  many  of  his  countrymen  erroneously 
-add,  unpatriotic.  An  instance  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
^dependent  judgment  on  the  system.  A  Moorish  spy  was  wont  to 
fvisit  the  Spanish  camp  in  the  guise  of  a  pedlar  every  day;  taking 
Tiote  of  every thbg  he  saw  and  inquiring  about  the  things  which  he 
>3id  not  see.  A  Spanish  soldier  serving  in  a  convict  battalion  dis- 
covered the  riMe  the  Mohammedan  was  playing,  and  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  deal  with  him  as  Ulysses  and  his  comrades  had  dealt  with 
Dolon  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  contented  himself  with  lopping 
off  the  spy's  ears.  The  Moor  deserved,  according  to  military  rules, 
to  be  summarily  shot,  and  General  Weyler,  had  he  been  in  command^ 
would  have  unhesitatingly  fehot  or  hanged  him.  General  Martines 
-Campos,  however,  for  good  reasons,  no  doubt,  ordered  the  execution 
•not  of  the  spy,  but  of  the  Spanish  soldier.  And  it  was  duly  carried 
out,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  the  Spaniards.  In  this  and  analogous  ways 
<jreneral  Campos  got  the  better  of  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  against 
whom  be  had  been  sent.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  came,  saw,  and 
<;onquered  Carlists,  Cubans,  and  Moors.  11  is  servicea  were  natural  ly 
resorted  to  again. 
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Everybody  felt  that  the  present  Cuban  insurrection  was  bound  to 
be  the  last,  and  that  Spain's  success  or  failure  in  quelling  it  mnat 
determine  the  future  of  the  kingdom.  Martinez  Campos  received 
carte  hlaiuJiej  therefore,  to  end  it  as  speedily  as  he  could,  and  th& 
Conservative  Government  of  Canovas  del  Castillo  refrained  from  ham- 
pering him  in  any  way,  as  he  himself  has  since  publicly  acknowledged^. 
It  should  have  been  stifled  without  a  week's  delay,  or  a  trace  of 
maudlin  weakness.  For  there  is  but  one  way  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  of  any  kind ;  and  when  tiie  insurgents  happen  to  be 
cut- throats,  incendiaries,  and  dynamiters,  over  and  above,  it  is 
neither  opportune  to  delay  nor  wise  to  modify  it.  Martinez  Campoe, 
however^  went  to  work  with  amnesties,  palavers,  parleys,  appeals,, 
promises^  and  all  the  stock-in-trade  of  his  military  diplomacy.  If 
Marti,  the  white  rebel  chief,  had  lived,  General  Campos  might  possibly 
have  succeeded  in  buying  him  over  to  Spain,  for  Maceo^  the  coloured 
chief,  was  jealous  of  Marti ;  but  the  rebellion  would  have  gone  on  all 
the  same.  The  insurgents  were  not  seriously  molested  by  the  Qmieral, 
and  therefore  they  increased  and  multiplied,  received  food  and  ammu- 
nition from  abroad,  organised  a  civil  and  military  government  in  the 
island,  appointed  *'  prefects,"  compelled  the  peaceful  inhabitants  to- 
contribute  food,  fodder,  horses,  lodging,  medicaments,  and  even  to 
serve  as  scouts,  postmen  and  spies,  and  inaugurated  the  work  of 
"  reconcentration  "  for  which  General  Weyler  was  afterwards  made 
responsible.  Martinez  Campos  himself  confessed  in  writing :  "  The 
Government  did  not  hamper  my  action,  military  or  political,  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  I  have  not  succeeded  in  employing  the  means  and 
the  vast  powers  which  were  granted  to  me,  .  .  .  nor  have  I  hindered 
the  war  from  spreading  to  provinces  vjhich  remained  quid  during  the 
ten  years  of  the  former  rebellion:*  * 

This  is  a  very  damaging  avowal  to  have  to  make,  whether  the 
person  pleading  be  a  general  or  a  diplomatist.  But  it  is  far  too 
vague  to  convey  to  the  outsider  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of 
anarchy  in  which  Martinez  Campos  left  the  island.  His  interim 
aaccessor.  General  Marin,  describing  to  the  War  Minister  the  weak- 
ness, confusion,  and  helplessness  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  ''  In  the .  Province  of  Pinar  del  Bio  esi>ecially) 
all  officially  organised  bodies  have  totally  disappeared."  t 

General  Suarez  Yaldds,  in  a  telegram  dated  January  6,  1896,  givea 
a  most  lugubrious  account  of  the  sitaation  and  outlook  in  Cuba. 
Among  other  passages^  the  following  is  interesting : 

"  Further  details  which  I  intended  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency 
have  not  arrived,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communications,  which  i?»  fact 

*  Extract  from  a  cablegram  addressed  bj  Martinez  Campos  to  the  President  of  thd 
Oooncil  of  Ministers  (Canovas  del  Castillo), 
t  General  Marins*  report  to  the  Minister  of  War,  January  22,  1896. 
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\  emsi  in  the  uland.  The  teleg^mphs  are  all  cut,  and  destined  to  be  cut 
again  as  soon  m  repaired  ;  they  work  with  difficulty  on  the  main  linea,  and 
little  or  not  at  all  on  the  branch  lines.  Even  the  Southern  Cable  suffers 
interrnptions  owing  to  the  wires  being  cut  that  connect  Bataban6  with 
Havana.  .  ,  ." 

The  rebels,  practically  masterB  of  the  island,  established  a  civil  and 
military  government  there,  which,  ha<3  General  Campos  remained  a 
little  longer,  wonld  have  put  an  end  to  Spanish  domination  altogether* 
They  divided  Cuba  into  six  provinces,  with  prefects,  snb- prefects, 
governors,  &c.  &c.,  almost  all  of  whose  duties  were  identical  with 
crimes.  These  officials  were  bound  to  extort  salt,  sugar,  medicines, 
armsj  ammnnition,  &c.,  from  the  peaceful  farmers ;  some  of  them  to 
issue  passports  to  inhabitants  desirous  of  going  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  all  of  them  to  incorporate  in  the  rebel  forces  every  man, 
armed  or  unarmed,  who  should  dare  to  travel  without  such  passport. 
Besides  this,  they  had  to  burn  down  houses,  wreck  trains,  and  blow  np 
harmless  women  and  children. 

At  the  prefectures,  workshops  were  constructed  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  arms,  bombs,  infernal  machines,  cartridges,  saddles^ 
sword-belte,  shoes,  &c.  &c.,  and  those  inhabitants  who  were  known  to 
possess  skill  in  work  of  this  kind,  were  forced  to  give  their  services  to 
the  rebels.  The  post  maintained  spies  and  messengers  in  the  towns 
occnpied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
(jtfici/lcos)  were  pressed  into  the  dangerous  service.  The  country 
people,  who  for  the  most  part  cared  only  for  their  fields,  their  cattle, 
their  harvests,  and  their  agricultural  produce,  were  forced,  by  means 
of  the  most  barbarous  kind,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  insurgents. 
Thus,  they  were  not  allowed  to  cultivate  what  paid  them  best,  but 
only  those  kinds  of  produce  which  were  calculated  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  coloured  fighters  :  the  farinaceous  yucca,  for  instance,  malanga, 
bananas,  &c.  The  prefectures  appointed  a  "  body  of  victuallers,** 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  farms  of  the  neighbourhood  in  turn, 
and  to  collect  tribute  in  kind.  The  losses  of  the  insurgent  forces  in 
their  skirmishes  with  the  Spaniards  bad  also  to  be  made  good  by^ 
those  same  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  were  unceremonioasly  pressed 
into  the  rebel  army,  and  horribly  tortured  to  death  if  they  refused  to 
enlist,  or  deserted.  And  even  when  they  obeyed  all  those  orders  with 
alacrity,  as  was  generally  the  case,  they  were  not  by  any  means  sure 
that  their  goods,  their  daughters,  or  their  lives,  were  safe  from  the 
avarice*  the  lust,  or  the  vengeance  of  the  coloured  men.  Farmhouses, 
manofactories,  huts,  were  frequently  burned  down  by  the  rebels,  not 
only  because  the  occupants  were  supposed  to  be  unfriendly,  or  even 
because  they  were  suspected  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  service,  bat,  in 
many  cases,  the  dwellings  were  reduced  to  ashes  solely  because  they 
were  too  near  a  Spanish  fort  or  too  far  from  a  Cuban  prefecture.* 
*  ^/.  the  "Memoirs  of  Autonio  OoD^alez  Abreu/' 
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The  following  extract  from  the  inBtrnctions  officially  gi7e]i  to  the 
insurgent  prefects  and  sub-prefects  by  the  Provisional  Government 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  determination  of  the  rebels 
to  force  e^ery  inhabitant  of  the  island  to  join  in  the  revoltr  against 
Spain  : 

**  Circular  A  1 .  Republic  of  Cuba.  Government -Council.  Delegation. 
For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  service  of  the  prefectures  and  sub-pre- 
fectures, and  in  order  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  services  of  the 
Kevolution,  I  hereby  give  you  the  following  instructions:  You  will  make 
clear  to  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  your  zone  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  of  working  for  the  Revolution,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  once  they  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Republic,  they  are  considered 
to  be  soldiers  of  the  liberating  amiy.  ...  At  all  times  you  are  invested  with 
the  right  of  utilising  the  individuals  of  your  zone  in  everything  connected 
with  the  sei-vice  of  the  prefecture  or  sub-prefecbure,  whereas  no  excuse 
whatever  ou  their  part  is  admissible.  Sluggishness  will  not  be  allowed 
under  any  pretext,  and  all  those  inhabitants  who,  in  your  judgment  are  not 
desirable  in  this  place,  will  have  to  leave  in  seventy-two  hours,  for  whidi 
purpose  you  will  give  them  notice  in  advance.  .  .  •  When  the  prefects  or 
sub-prefects  deem  it  opportune,  they  will  form  companies  of  inhabitants  for 
^he  purpose  of  *  lighting  the  caiidles,  *  destroying  houses,  granaries,  railways, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  of  lifting  cattle,  and  of  doing  anything  else  that  may 
«eem  serviceable  for  the  Revolution."  t 

The  means  by  which  the  pacificaa  or  peaceful  farmers  of  the 
interior  wore  forced  to  become  rebels  are  fairly  well  known  by  this 
^ime.  The  following  letter  will  help  to  recall  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reveal  one  of  the  abundant  sources  of  the  stream  of  rccon- 
cetUrados  whose  number  and  sufferings  has  been  laid  to  General 
Weyler's  charge.  The  letter,  be  it  remembered,  was  written  by  a 
rebel  official  named  Rnbio,  to  the  Prefect  of  Sanidad  on  July  2, 1896  : 

«  My  dear  Luis, — Three  days  ago  the  wife  of  Benito  Rabasa  came  here — 
Rabasa  who  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  Rafael  Gonzalez,  both  potcificos^ 
respectable  and  laborious.  They  were  arrested  by  EDrique  Perez,  who 
accused  them  of  not  servimj  the  cause  with  enthusiasm.  The  poor  lady  came 
to  implore  Brigadier  Duca^sse  to  release  her  husband.  We  here  knew  what 
their  unenviable  end  had  been.  May  God  be  merciful  to  them,  iftheym^oert 
guiUy, 

*'  To  return  to  this  wretched  lady,  who  is  embarrassed  with  fom*  little 
children.  After  having  eaten  all  the  animals  on  the  farm  there  remained 
but  two  cows  that  had  recently  calved,  and  these  were  supplying  the  food 
for  the  children  when  Enrique  Perez  came  and  took  them  away.  And  as 
if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  punish  the  faults  of  her  husband-^if  he  really 
committed  them — on  the  following  day  the  negro  Flores  came  and  took 
away  her  sewing  machine.  She  has  now  no  other  remedy  than  to  ask  for 
alms,  or  to  go  to  the  enemy's  trenches  to  eat  the  biscuit  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Cuba  which  General  Martinez 

*  "  Lighting  the  Candles  "  means  barning  down  farm  houses  and  villages, 
t  This  circular  bears  the  daio  of  March  20,  1896.  and  is  signed  Doctor  Santiago 
Carcia  Cai^izares. 
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Campos  beqaeathed  to  bis  eacceaaor,  and  wliich  the  Prime  Minister, 
Canoras  del  Castillo,  resolved  to  pat  an  end  to.  The  Spanish  Govem- 
tnent  had  given  Generril  Martinez  Campoa  fall  liberty  of  action,  and 
the  General  had  tried  his  hand  at  diplomatic  arts  only.  They  had 
proved  not  merely  aseless  but  disastrous ;  for  the  signal  BnccesBea  of 
the  insurgents  had  led  American  jingoes  to  espouse  the  Cuban  canae 
more  warmly  than  ever  before,  and  had  induced  or  compelled  more 
eace-loving  Americana  to  contemplate  independence  as  possible,  and 
5ok  forward  t-o  autonomy  as  absolutely  certain.  The  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  became  somewhat  strained  in  consequence, 
^r  the  latter  country  seemed  resolved  to  make  the  insurgents'  cause 
beir  own,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  guaranteeing  home  rule.  And 
berein  lay  the  evil  of  diplomatically  toying  with  a  rebellion  which 
should  have  been  crushed  out  at  once.  The  difficulty  of  neutralising 
its  results  was  enormous,  and  was  intensified  by  Spanish  Liberals, 
who  encouraged  the  rebels  by  their  ill- considered  speeches  but  the 
Government  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  And  the  leading  idea 
entertained  by  the  Premier,  which  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
public,  Spanish  or  foreign,  was  this. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  only  Spanish  Minister  who  had  any 
serious  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  statesman,  perceived  that  Martines 
Campos  had  let  things  go  much  too  far,  and  so  far  indeed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  repair  that  Generars  errors,  and  that  Spain  could  never 
again  hope  to  recover  her  old  position  in  Cuba.  Home  rule  of  Eome 
sort  was,  therefore,  become  u  necessity,  and  indeed  the  only  alternative 
to  war  with  the  United  States.  The  Cubans  were  not  ripe  for 
autonomy,  it  is  true,  but  then  the  question  had  to  be  considered,  and 
solved,  solely  from  the  Lnteroatioua]  point  of  view.  And  Canovas  del 
Castillo  resolved  to  grant  the  measure  and  avoid  war  with  the  United 
States*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  ako  the  posaibility  of 
civil  war  to  be  provided  against  at  home :  civil  war  resulting  from 
popular  dissatisfaction  at  such  vast  concessions  being  made  by  Spain 
to  Cuban  rebels,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  rebels  were  victorious, 
and  also  arising  from  the  economic  collapse  which  was  to  be  feared 
after  the  war,  when  the  Cuban  debt,  repudiated  by  the  autonomous 
talandera,  would  exhaust  the  financial  resources  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
Tesult  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  solution  of  the  diflSculty  which  suggested  itself  to  Canovas  del 
Castillo,  but  was  known  to  very  few  even  of  hia  most  intimate  political 
friends,^  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows :  the  iusurrection  must 
€r8t  of  all  be  crushed  out  completely,  and  the  rebels  brought  to  their 
knees.  Then  the  fullest  degree  of  autonomy  compatible  with  the 
fluzerainty  of  the  mother  country  would  be  ofifered  to  them,  in  return 

*  Caoovafl  del  C«£tUio  was  asaiifsiiiatcd  In  the  mouth  of  Atigufct  Ust  year  at  8aoU 
Jkguadii 
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for  a  deed  agreed  to  by  the  Autonomy  Qovemment  whereby  the 
islanders  should  take  over  the  entire  Cuban  debt,  leaving  Spain  with 
a  financial  burden  which,  however  heavy,  would  at  least  be  bearable. 
This  was  Canovas'  plan  in  outline. 

To  Qeneral  Weyler  he  confided  the  first  half  of  the  scheme,  together 
with  the  arduous  task  of  crushing  the  rebellion.  And  everybody 
knew  full  well  what  that  meant,  for  General  Weyler's  name  was  a 
programme.  He  had  taken  part  in  every  war  waged  by  his  country 
since  he  first  donned  the  military  uniform,  and  war  conducted  by  him 
was  worse  than  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  an  earthquake.  Not  that  he  ever 
overstepped  the  line  of  demarcation  that  divides  wanton  cruelty 
from  legitimate  war,  but  that  he  generally  touched  it.  His  vigour 
was  invariably  extreme ;  but  I  am  assured  even  by  his  e>nemies  that 
injustice  never  formed  any  part  of  it.  Numerous  instances  prove  that 
he  was  always  fair  to  his  enemies ;  and  one  or  two  curious  stories 
make  it  clear  that  he  has  been  extremely  exacting  from  his  friends 
and  relations  in  matters  touching  military  service.  From  what  I 
personally  know  of  the  man,  I  honestly  believe  that  if  in  war-time  his 
son  and  a  private  soldier  committed  an  act  of  disobedience,  he  would 
consider  them  both  merely  as  military  men,  and  the  only  difEerence  he 
would  make  between  them  would  be  to  punish  the  officer  more  severely 
than  the  private.  This  is  no  mere  phrase,  and  one,  at  least,  of  the 
concrete  facts  underlying  the  statement  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
provoked  the  exclamation — on  the  part  of  a  civilian — ''  That  man  has 
no  heart,  he  is  a  cast-steel  soldier ! "  It  occurred  to  me  at  the 
moment,  that  if  his  country  had  many  more  such  heartless  soldiers^ 
and  if  his  Gfovemment  possessed  the  wisdom  to  employ  them,  Spain 
would  not  be  in  the  straits  in  which  she  finds  herself  to  day. 

Weyler  accepted  the  mission,  reached  Havana  on  February  11, 
1896,  and  energetically  set  about  reorganising  the  Spanish  forces 
which,  to  use  his  own  phrase  in  his  report  to  the  War  Minister,  were 
"in  need  of  a  thorough  reform."  He  found  Cuba  in  a  state  of 
demoralisation,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  one  of  his  reports : 

''  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  was  unable  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the 
island  that  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  for  lack  of 
telegraph  wires  and  of  railways  in  working  order — a  train  from  Havana  to 
Batabon6  carrying  rations  and  ammuoition  had  just  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  The  principal  bridges  on  all  the  railway  lines  had  been  blown 
up  with  dynamite,  and  the  stations  burned  down  by  the  rebel  masses  on 
their  rapid  passage  across  the  island.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
element  was  so  crushed  and  broken  that,  despite  my  character,  I  doubted 
for  a  moment  of  my  ability  to  raise  it."  * 

Cuba,  in  fact,  was  a  hell  paved  with  the  good  intentions  of  Martines 
Campos. 

*  Weyler's  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  dated  Feb.  20, 1896. 
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Weyler's  plan  of  campaigii  was  at  once  oomprehensive  and  effective. 

'7ho  freqaent  little  fikirmishes,  which  always  worried  and  occasionally 
decimated  the  troops^  were  to  be  sedulonaly  avoided ;  the  inanrgenta 
were  to  be  attacked  wherever  they  were  concentrated  in  considerable 
n ambers,  and  when  routed,  were  to  be  pursued  with  energy  and 
perseverance.     They  were  to  be  split  up  into  three  groups  by  meana 

,.of  the  trochae,*  and  at  all  costs  hindered  from  combining.  They  were 
to  be  treated  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  are  dealt  with  during  & 
siege,  imd  prevented  from  receiving  supplies  from  any  and  every 
quarter.  Therefore  the  pacijlcos,  the  inhabitants  who  at  one  time  had 
been  neutral^  but  from  positive  sympathy  or  abject  fear  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  become  valuable  allies  of  the  rebels,  and  recoruenirados  in 
be  insurgent  sense,  were  henceforth  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere 

[of    Spanish    inSuence    and    rendered    harmless.       Assassins,    train- 
irreckers,  dynamiters  were  to  be  summarily  put  to  death  the  moment 

I  their  crimes  were  proven  against  them,  and  no  mercy  whatever  was  to 
1)0  shown  them. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  inhuman«  nothing  barbarous,  nothing 

Lpiore  than  every  country  and  nation  has  done  over  and  over  again — 

I  iometimes,  indeed,  with  accompaniments  which  smack  of  the  tradi* 
tioBs  of  Dahomey.  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  general  question 
of  the  ethics  of  war,  which  most  Churches  are  able  to  harmonise  with 
the  purest  forms  of  Christiauityj  but  am  simply  comparing  Weyler's 
methods  of  putting  down  a  rebellion  with  those  in  vogue  among  con- 
temporary Christian  peoples,  such  aa  the  Belgians,  the  French^  and 
the  Germans.     And  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes^and  I  have  slowly 

Leaded  through  whole  reams  of  official  Spanish  documents,  and  taken 
other  measures  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment — Weyler's  system  is 
more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare,  and 
far  less  cruel  than  any  of  the  others.  He  found  the  pacijlcos  partly 
massed  in  places  within  the  rebel  sphere  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
rebel  cause ;  and  he  resolved  to  bring  them  within  Spanish  influence^ 
into  which  a  variety  of  other  causes  likewise  contributed  to  draw  thero> 
independently  of  his  deliberate  action*  Mere  rebels  he  did  not  shoot 
in  cold  blood,  but  sent  before  a  specially  constituted  tribunal :  assas- 
sins,  dynamiters,  and  train-wreckers  he  summarily  sent  to  the  other 
world,  without,  however,  causing  even  these  the  slightest  needless 
Buffering.  In  this  way  he  undoubtedly  put  a  good  many  coloured 
Cubans  to  death  as  murderers ;  but  no  European  nation^  in  time  of 
war  or  peace,  would  have  hesitated  to  do  the  same.  Coloured  Cubans, 
when  engaged  in  rebelling,  are  a  curiously  cruel  and  savage  race,  if 
ne  may  judge  them  by  their  professed  maxims  and  their  deliberate 

[acts.     Without  seeking  to  jastify  or  excuse  the  lamentable  lack  of 

*  The  trochas  which  Gen.  Weyler  had  practically  to  recoDstroct  were  fortiJied  Unca 
mnning  athwart  the  is  I  And  from  shore  to  iihore. 
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liysteiD  which  characterised  the  Spanish  goveniment  of  that  fertile  island, 
it  is  difficult  to  peruse  the  following  extract  from  the  infinrgents' 
**  Journal  of  Military  Operations  "  without  wondering  why  men  fonnd 
it  necessary  to  invent  a  personal  devil,  so  long  as  snch  human  beings 
live  and  thrive  upon  earth. 

The  joamal  which  deals  with  the '' operations^  of  the  Northerji 
'Brigade  of  Matanzas  contains  a  number  of  dry  entries  ranging  from 
March  1  to  October  19,  1896,  is  signed  by  the  Secretary,  Bogelio 
Iloqae  Hernandez,  and  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Brigadier,  Jp66 
Roque: 

"  March  9. — Between  Boloudion  ard  Gijira  volleys  were  discharged  at 
the  passenger  train.  The  machinery  of  the  plantation  of  Diana  was  com- 
pletely reduced  to  a-bes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  sugar  cane  of  Santa 
Filomena. 

"  March  11. — The  sugar  oine  of  the  colonies  of  Olano,  Atrevido,  Trinidad 
<le  Hernandez,  and  part  of  the  Central  Santa  Rosa,  near  the  village  of 
Union  de  Reyes,  have  been  totally  burned. 

*'  March  12. — Have  been  wholly  burned  down  the  buildings  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  sugar  cane  of  the  colonies  San  Benito  and  Dichoso,  belonging 
to  the  plantation  Flores. 

"  April  4. — ^Towards  evening  of  this  day,  and  with  the  previous  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces,  measures  were  taken  to  set  fire  to  the  plantations  of 
the  following:  Andrea,  Diana,  Atrevido,  Dolores,  Saratoga,  Manuelita, 
Oabriela,  and  the  village  of  San  Miguel  de  los  Baiios. 

"  April  5. — With  the  exception  of  Diana,  Dolores,  and  Andrcita,  where 
there  were  hostile  detachments,  the  other  plantations  were  destroyed.  In 
Vieja  Bermeja  three  establishments  of  victuals  were  pillaged  and  burned 
<lown. 

"  May  9. — Have  been  burned  down  the  colonies  of  Garabilla  in  Navajos, 
And  those  of  Santa  Victoria  in  Gijira.  Also  burned  to  ashes  the  machinery 
of  the  plantation  Maria,  in  Corral  False,  and  all  the  green  field  of  the  east 
and  of  Lensa  de  Castafier. 

"August  10. — At  one  kilometre  from  the  station,  'Crimea,*  were  placed 
Jive  bombs  with  dyrmmite  far  the  train  from  Navajos  to  Jagiiey  Grande, 
Result :  e^itire  train  thrown  off  raUs,  and  passenger  carriages  damaged. 
Brigadier  Eoque  made  two  charges  against  the  derailed  train  without 
-efl^ecting  its  capture,  because  the  aimour-plated  carriage*  was  merdy 
.derailed  (not  blown  up).  Our  losses :  one  killed,  one  dangerously  and  five 
4»l]ght]y  wounded,  four  horses  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  press  estimates, 
that  there  were  fourtea  a  passengers  of  the  train  wounded  and  hurt, 

"August  12. — At  10  A.M.,  at  the  curve  of  Cantabria,/>/aoM2  w\e  bomb  with 
eight  pounds  of  dynamite  to  bloic  up  train  from  Navajas,  throwing  it  offline, 
and  causing  considerable  damage  to  it. 

*'  August  24. — Brigadier  lloque  went  to  the  workshops  of  Savana  Grande 
in  07'der  to  inanufact^ire  an  auiomaUyn  for  explosive  bombs, 

"  September  4. — Eleven  automata  manifacturcd — will  be  tried  first  time. 

"October  2. — Brigadier  Kcque  left  worktliop  with  ten  automata  and 
<^>ocku3ork  explosives," 

On  dynamiters  of  this  stamp  mercy  produces  the  effect  of  oil  upon 
<fire.     General  Martinez  Campos  had  tried  it  and  discovered  his  error, 

•  In  Cuba  every  trtin  Lad  oiic  caniage  frccjally  protected  affainst  •'incidents'*  of 
this  kind. 
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and  Ills  countrymen  will  have  reason  to  deplore  hia  blonder  for  gene- 
rations to  come.  General  Weyler,  whenever  he  caught  members  of 
these  dynamiting  brigades,  refased  to  consider  them  as  prisoners  o£ 
war,  or  anything  bat  outlaws,  and  had  them  hurriedly  executed.  If 
he  was  wrongj  then  it  was  wroog  to  pnt  down  the  rebellion,  and  it 
f  is  immoral  to  resist  any  and  every  evil  by  means  of  force.  If  violence 
be  ever  permissible,  and  if  capital  punish  men  t  be  ever  defensible^  it  i» 
under  provocation  and  outrage  like  that  describad. 

Hi«  method  proved  eminently  successful.  The  insurgents  were 
split  np  into  three  bodies,  which  were  further  dispersed  iuto  small 
groups^  hindered  from  co-operating,  defeated  whenever  they  assembled 
in  numbers,  and  deprived  of  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the 
pacificoSf  who  gradually  drifted  out  of  their  sphere  and  became 
rrwTuxni rados ;  the  civil  and  military  rebel  government  of  Cuba 
became  a  mere  paper  scheme  once  more,  the  insurgents  lost  heart, 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves  over  morsels  of  food,  horses,  and  even 
boots,  and  were  speedily  preparing  for  the  worst.  When  Weyler 
arrived  in  Havana,  in  18DG,  Maceo,  Gomez,  Sanchez,  Banderas^  and 
other  rebel  chiefs  were  the  real  masters  of  the  island.  They  went 
I  practically  whithersoever  they  wished,  and  found  no  army  to  offer 
f  them  serious  resistance — no  let  or  hindrance  anywhere  ;  they  provoked 
periodical  panics  in  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  Sagua,  Pinar  del  Bio,  and 
Havana,  destruction  and  bloodshed  everywhere  marking  their  pasaage. 
Havana  itself  was  more  like  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege  than  the  seat  of 
government ;  the  public  squares  wore  turned  into  drilling  places, 
heavy  gnna  commanded  the  avenues  and  approaches,  the  tramwaya 
after  sunset  could  not  move  without  military  escorts,  in  a  word,  the 
capital  of  Cuba  found  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  itself  and  to  maintain 
Spain's  last  footing  in  the  island. 

Weyler,  having  Erst  reorganised  the  army,  separated  Gomez  from 
Maceo,  by  means  of  the  military  line,  *'  Mariel  llajana,"  shutting  np 
the  former  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  then  set  about  attacking  them  sue* 
cessively.  Before  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  after  his  arrival  there 
was  no  longer  a  rebel  army  in  the  island,  from  Pinar  del  Kio  to  the 
Trocha  of  Jucaro,  nothing,  in  fact^  in  the  nature  of  an  organised 
hostile  force — a  few  groups  of  brigands,  without  cohesion,  demoraliaed, 
disheartened,  despairing.  On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  work  had 
begun  on  large  plantations  and  estates,  the  tobacco  harvest  bade  fair 
to  prove  abundant,  the  peasants  came  in,  asking  tor  arms  with  which 
to  defend  their  property  from  strolling  brigands  who  have  existed  and 
thriven  in  the  island  from  time  immemorial,  hospitals  were  founded,* 
and  the  work  of  re-establishment  of  order  was  moving  rapidly  apace. 

♦  It  Is  impossible  in  this  article  to  discuss  Worler*^  trcatmeiit  of  the  nconeeniradoa. 
I  have  doDc  mj  best  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  nuLtter.  but  not  having  made  inqcUHaa 
OD  the  ipoti  the  data  at  my  disposition  were  contaiucd  roainlj  in  docamenls.    I  maj 
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The  rebels  themselves  confessed  their  defeat.  I  have  before  me  a 
letter  which  the  rebel  Colonel  K  Jnnco  wrote  to  his  General^  dated 
May  2o,  1897,  announcing  that  he  has  taken  over  the  command  of  the 
Brigade  Colnmbns :  ''  Bat  the  troth  is  that  what  I  have  received  is 
not  a  brigade,  bat,  jadging  by  the  paacity  of  armed  men  it  contains, 
and  the  terrible  demoralisation  which  I  notice  in  them  all,  it  is  a 
little  group  of  armed  men."  The  once  famons  brigade  of  San  Jo86  de 
Ramos,  which  inflicted  terrible  losses  on  the  Spaniards,  was  reduced  by 
Weyler  to  twelve  crestfallen  and  hungry  men;  of  the  brigade  of 
Trinidad  its  colonel  wrote  :  ''  The  demoralisation  here  is  terrible.  I 
for  my  part  find  no  support  in  the  chief  of  the  brigade.  Every  day 
two  or  three  men  desert  The  forces  suffer  enormous  privations. 
There  is  no  cattle,  no  victuals,  and  we  are  for  days  together  without 
food."  The  brigade  of  Sagua  consisted  of  a  few  f agitives  hiding 
along  the  coast.  Narciso  Gomez  del  Olmo,  the  rebel  Director  of 
Las  Villas,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  Spanish  successes  and  Cuban 
•defeats,  adding  that  he  needs  a  pair  of  boots  to  enable  him  to  put  off 
blowing  out  his  brains ! 

Triumphant,  Weyler  pledged  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  to  the 
Government^  that  in  March  1898,  not  only  would  the  last  lingering 
traces  of  the  rebellion  have  disappeared,  but  that  he  would  place  at 
the  disposition  of  the  War  Minister  50,000  disciplined  troops  fixr  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  offensive  in  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
which  even  then,  he  felt  convinced,  was  unavoidable.  He  was  not 
initiated  into  Canovas'  plan  of  conceding  autonomy  to  the  Cubans  in 
return  for  relief  from  the  jointly  guaranteed  Cuban  debt,  but  the 
work  he  was  on  the  point  of  termmatiug  would  have  cleared  the 
ground  for  either  and  every  honourable  solution  of  the  problem. 
Meanwhile,  however,  in  the  mother  country  events  were  succeeding 
•each  other  with  vertiginous  rapidity,  and  a  few  eloquent  politicians 
were  making  their  mark  by  steering  the  Ship  of  State  straight  for  the 
rocks,  while  the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  save  the  colony  and  the 
metropolis  was  being  attacked  more  fiercely  than  the  blackest  traitor. 

The  truth  is  that  Cuba  had  never  had  a  day's  tolerable  government. 
And  it  was  now  a  mere  field  for  experiments.  It  was  not  even 
exploited  intelligently.  The  best  customers  of  the  Cubans  were  not 
the  Spaniards,  but  Americans  and  Englishmen.  A  Havana  cigar  cost 
less  in  Hamburg,  New  York,  or  London,  than  in  Madrid  or  Barcelona. 
Spmn  invested  practically  no  money  in  the  country,  all  of  which  is 
undeveloped,  and  some  provinces  are  still  practically  virgin  soil.  The 
Spanish  Bank  in  Havana,  desirous  of  raising  two  million  dollars  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  applied  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and 
applied  in  vain.     American  capitalists,  however,  subscribed  the  sum 

flay,  however,  that  so  far  as  they  go,  they  show  that  Weyler  was  considerate  towards 
those  wretohed  people.    Of  cruelty  I  found  no  trace. 
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in  one  hour.  But  if  Spanish  enterprise  was  lacking^  Spanish 
eloquence,  nostrams  wrapped  up  in  first-class  rhetoric,  were  to  be  had 
in  abundance,  and  theories  of  model  colonial  government  became  as 
plentifnl  as  blackberries.  Reformists,  assimilationists,  autonomists,  all 
had  their  pet  schemes  and  ventilated  them  freely.  Many  persons, 
like  Seftor  Sagasta  and  Martinez  Campos,  had  adopted  and  rejected 
two,  and  even  three,  seta  of  opinions  in  succeasion,  each  one  of  which, 
while  they  advocated  it,  was  calculated  to  regenerate  the  island  and 
make  it  a  paradise  upon  earth. 

Suddenly  Seftor  Moret,  a  cultured  politician  of  remarkable  power 
of  expression,  prepossessing  appearance,  and  fine  feminine  intellect, 
a*(tracted  universal  attention  by  an  eloquent  speech  delivered  at 
Saragossa,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  that  home  rule  for  the  coloured 
man  of  Cuba  woold  instantaneously  heal  that  colony  of  all  its  ills. 
Seflor  Pi  y  Margall  would  go  further,  and  also  confer  the  boon  upon 
the  Indians  of  the  PhilippineSj  who  are  meanwhile  busy  chopping  off 
the  fingers  of  their  Spanish  pi*isoners  one  by  one  in  the  leisurely  way 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries.  Now  the  most 
enthusiastic  home  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  from  whom  Senor  Moret 
drew  his  inspirationj  would  unhesitatingly  admit  that  whatever  other 
people  may  be  ripe  for  autonomy,  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  Spanish 
colonies  are  decidedly  not.  They  need  a  firm,  inflexible,  paternal 
government  like  that  of  Dr.  Francia  in  Paraguay,  which  would  treat 
them  as  boys  are  dealt  with  in  reformatories ;  and  not  merely  for  a 
generation  or  two,  but  permanently.  For  degeneration,  physical  and 
moral,  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  climate,  and  home  rule 
would  be  as  baneful  as  the  concession  of  full  liberty  of  action  to  a 
colony  of  lunatics. 

Sefior  Sagasta,  who  had  built  many  a  golden  bridge  between  con- 
tradictory opinions  and  conflicting  parties,  and  had  fearlessly  traversed 
them  all,  accepted  this  bold  view  which  he  had  always  vigorously 
combated  until  Senor  Moret,  whose  judgment  he  highly  valued,  had 
made  it  his  own.  It  was  forthwith  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  funda- 
mental dogma  of  the  Liberal  doctrine,  from  which  practical  conse- 
quences would  be  drawn  as  soon  as  that  party  returned  to  power. 
Meanwhile  that  same  party  made  itself  the  echo  of  the  series  of 
terrible  charges  of  wanton  cruelty  preferred  against  General  Weyler 
by  two  organs  of  the  Madrid  press  which,  brooding  over  certain  non- 
political  wrongs  unwittingly  inflicted  upon  them  by  one  of  that  com- 
mander's service  orders,  had  inaugurated  a  terrible  campaign  against 
Um. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  has  been  severely  blamed  in  Spain 
for  inventing  harrowing  stories  of  General  Weyler*8  **  atrocities."  I 
am  unable  to  say  how  far  American  journalists  are  to  blame,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  aBSrming  that  the  reproaches  lavished  on  the 
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foreign  press  were  more  richly  deserved  by  the  l^fadrid  joaraals  whicb 
led  the  attack  and  supplied,  not  only  the  ''  yellow  jonraals "  of  tli» 
States^  bat  even  the  rebel  leaflets,  with  abondant  materials  for  the 
most  damaging  indictment  againgt  General  Weyler  in  particular,  and 
Spanish  role  in  general.  If  the  charges  advanced  by  the  Madrid 
organs  were  nntme,  then  the  circalation  of  those  calomnies  was  more 
than  Dnpatriotic,  for  it  proved  the  most  powerful  and  effective  ally  the 
insurgents  ever  had.  If  the  accusations  were  well  founded,  then  all 
the  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  them  by  Americans,  CubanSy  and 
Spain's  enemies  throughout  the  world  were  convinciug  and  unanswer- 
able. 

However  this  may  be — and  I  have  already  stated  my  own  convic* 
tion — Weyler,  who  was  beiug  daily  compared  with  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Count  Muravieff,  the  queller  of  the  Polish 
insurrection,   was  thoroughly  discredited.      Everything  he  did  and 
everything  he  left  undone  was  alike  a  crime.     The  coloured  Cabana 
needed  affection,  confidence,  freedom  to  rule  themselves  and  aooonoK 
plish  their  ''  mission  " ;  and  Spanish  Liberals  alone  could  carry  out 
the  programme.     Canovas'  violent  death  having  broken  up  the  Con- 
servative party,  the  Liberals  received  last  autumn  the  roius  of  power 
which  they  had  so  ardently  desired,   and  they  at  once  set  about 
realising    the    milleunium.     General    Weyler,    who   bad    practically 
crushed  out  the  rebellion,  was  recalled  in  disgrace.     His  return  to 
Madrid,  however^  was  symphonetic  of  the  trend  of  healthy  popular- 
feeling  in  the  Peninsula.   When  Martinez  Campos  had  come  back  the 
year  before,  the  streets  of  Madrid  were  lined  by  the  municipal  guards,, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  the   diplomatic  General   from  being 
insulted  and  mobbed.     And  the  effort  was  not  accomplished  without 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.     Wejler,  when  he  returned,  although 
some  of  the  most  widely  circulating  journals  of  the  capital  had  left 
nothing  undone  to  decry  him,  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  popular 
ovations  which  were  organised  in  his  honour  all  along  the  route. 

Scfior  Sagasta,  the  Liberal  Premier,  left  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
policy  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eloquent  and  prepossessing  Senor 
Moret,  who  had  delivered  the  soul-stirring  speech  of  Saragossa  oil 
home  rule  for  coloured  men,  while  Spain's  relations  with  the  outer 
world  were  shaped  by  Senor  Gullon,  a  first-class  rhetorician  of  the 
same  school.  General  Weyler  besought  the  Government  to  bear  in 
mind  that  war  with  the  United  States  was  already  in  sight,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations.  But  the  Marquis  of  Teneriffe, 
being  neither  eloquent  nor  a  politician,  but  merely  a  soldier  and  a. 
patriot,  was  smiled  down  in  the  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  style.  General 
Blanco  was  dispatched  to  Cuba  to  preach  there  a  gospel  of  peace  and 
goodwill  to  the  rtbels  and  train-wreckers,  who  soon  became  a  power 
in  the  land  again.     Dupuy  de  Lome,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
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Washington,  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  treated  as  the  oniatthful 
steward  of  the  Qospel ;  the  desires  of  the  United  States  were  granted 
almofit  before  they  were  formalated,  and  Ministers  at  Madrid  plumed 
themselves  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  *  checkmating  the 
(Government  of  President  M'Kinley,  Weyler  alone  persisted  in  his 
prophecy  :  **  It  is  a  qnestion  that  will  be  settled,  not  over  the  green 
table  of  the  Foreign  Ministry/*  he  used  to  say, "  but  over  the  breakfast 
tables  of  the  Yankees  who  read  the  *  yellow  journals  *  of  New  York." 
Above  all  things,  Weyler  implored  the  responsible  authorities  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  however  certain  they  might  feel  of  peace.  But  Weyler^e 
warnings  were  scoSed  at  like  Cassandra's  prophecies,  whUe  the  Liberal 
Government  went  forward  rejoicing — to  the  catastrophe. 

Concession  followed  concession — for  war  was  to  be  avoided  at  any 
and  every  price,  llome  rule  was  granted,  without  any  provision 
having  been  previously  made  to  relieve  Spain  of  the  burden  of  the 
Cuban  debt,  which  amounts  to  £100,000,000  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Spanish  Treasury.  This  was  a  woful  mistakej  fraught  with  terrible 
consequences  to  Spain,  for  the  Caban  debt  will  weigh  down  the 
hapless  kingdom  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  a  good  swimmer 
who  has  fallen  into  the  sea.  Even  repudiation  cannot  help  the 
country,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  debt  is  held  principally  in  Spain 
itself.  But  war  was  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  even  the  risk  of  civil 
war  was  overlooked.  The  United  States  set  about  seriously  preparing 
for  the  conflict^  but  the  diplomatic  chess-players  of  Madrid  were  so 
certain  of  their  superiority  in  the  game,  and  so  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  best  diplomacy  was  powerless  to  arrest  the  march  of  events,  that 
they  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  their  enemies  and  look  to  the 
defences  of  their  colonies.  No  thought  was  taken  of  the  defences 
of  Manila,  Cavite,  or  any  other  place  of  importance  there  or  in  the 
Antilles*  Two  days  before  the  war  the  Grovemment  still  believed  in 
peace,  and  two  days  after  General  Woodford's  departure  it  still  hoped 
for  European  intervention. 

The  Cabi^etj  which  had  neither  foreseen  nor  prepared  for  the  wor^ 
remained  in  office  after  it  had  been  declared,  and  even  interrapted 
the  sittings  of  the  Cortes,  and  divided  the  attention  of  the  country  in 
order  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  Ministry  which  are  alleged  by 
the  Liberal  press  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  party  than  helpful  to 
the  State.  The  journals,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  complain 
that  while  all  Spain  is  breathless  with  anxiety,  the  Cortes  are  busy 
listening  to  most  eloquent  discoarses  on  ancient  history.  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  Spanish  politicians  that  Senor  Moret  should  have 
become  most  obnoxious  to  them  all,  as  soon  as  his  home  rule  experi- 
ment proved  a  failure,  and  that  when  he  arose  and  delivered  a  very 
eloquent   discourse    in   its  defence^  it«  very  enemies  applauded  and 

L      congratulated  him.     Such,  however,  is  the  curious  temperament  of  the 
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Spaniards.  On©  of  their  befit  writers,  Marfcoa,  said  with  melancholy 
feruth  :  '*  We  belong  to  that  impressionable  Latin  race  which  groaned 
nnder  the  lash  of  Nero  the  tyrant,  and  applauded  and  crowned  with 
roses  Nero  the  artist/*  And  not  even  a  Hebrew  prophet  would 
Tentnre  to  forecast  the  horoscope  of  such  a  people  in  its  present 
embarr&ssmenta. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  Spain  lacks  a  statesman.  Had  she 
prodaced  even  a  second  class  politician  at  any  time  since  the  restora- 
tion, she  might  have  attained  enviable  prosperity  in  isolation  or,  had 
she  preferred  it,  might  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  politics 
of  Earopa.  With  her  nndeveloped  reBonrDes,  her  respectable  fleet, 
her  admirably  trained  marine?,  her  heroic  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  her 
possession  of  the  Philippines,  she  might  have  obtained  powerfol  allies 
on  infinitely  better  terms  than  Italy  received,  and  wonld  not  have 
ooUapBed  as  the  Italians  have  done.  Bat  all  these  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  were  thrown  away,  and  she  remained  without 
active  friends,  without  commercial,  agricnltoral  or  industrial  progress, 
vegetating  from  day  to  day,  squabbling  over  wretched  questions  of 
parochial  interest,  never  once  utilising  any  of  her  numerous  resources, 
and  punishing  those  among  her  o^n  sons  who  would  have  raised  her 
up,  until  to-day  she  stands  face  to  face  with  ruin* 

In  all  probability  Spain  has  lost  for  ever  not  only  Cuba  but  the 
Philippines,  the  possession  of  which,  if  properly  exploited,  might  have 
been  made  an  Open  Sesame  to  prosperity  aod  political  existence.  Her 
credit  ia  destroyed.  She  is  saddled  with  the  Cuban  debt  as  well  as 
her  own,  and  no  longer  posseeses  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  coupons.  The  little  industry  and  trade  she  had  have  vanished  ; 
cotton  mills  and  flour  mills  are  closed.  Her  money  has  lost  nearly 
r»0  per  cent*  of  its  pyrchasiog  power  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
people  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  it,  Bread&tuffd  are 
become  scarce,  the  pinch  of  huoger  is  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
dissatisfaction  is  being  manifested  in  tangible  and  dangerous  forms^ 
and  martial  law  has  been  appealed  to.  And  at  this  moment,  says 
El  Naciomd,  *'the  Congress  is  enjoying  the  clever  jokes  of  Sefior 
Sagasta  about  the  Ministerial  crisis  and  roaring  with  laughter.'^ 

*^  On  oue  Kide  of  the  Atlantic/'  says  another  patriotic  journal,  **  there  i.s  a 
Marine  Minister  who  remains  at  his  bureau  da}"  and  night,  and  a  head  of 
the  State  who  ^sometimes  refuses  to  go  to  bed  more  than  once  in  forty-eight 
hours,  in  order  to  await  news  of  his  country's  0eet ;  and  on  the  other  side  we 
have  Ministers  who,  having  ixceived  the  terrible  news  of  the  holomust  of 
Oavite,  go  oil'  to  a  bullfight.  This  significant  contrast  contains  the  germs 
of  the  future  liistory  of  these  two  States." 

The  qneetion  as  to  how  all  these  difficulties  will  be  met  and  solved  ia 
itself  ineolnble.  Some  press  organsi  like  El  Nurionalf  whose  views 
are  untainted  by  strong  political  sympathies,  call  for  a  military  dictator- 
ship, and  consider  as  the  f  ntore  saviour  of  his  country  General  Weyler, 
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who  IB -endowed   with  firmness  of   cbaract^r^   actuated   bj  gexmina 
patriotism,  and  guided  by  common  sense,  which  proved  more  far-see* 
ing    than    the    able    diplomacy  of    professional  *'  statesmen-"      Most 
journals  seem  to  think  that  the  days  of  all  the  '*  political  **  parties  are 
ho^er  and  gone*     Some  few  individuals  in  the  higher  walks  of  diplo- 
macy prophesy  for  General  Martinez  Campos  the  rule  of  a  Spanish 
loses,  who  will  lead  his  countrymen  to  the  Promised  Land.     They 
^ud  his  great  political  experience,  pointiog  oat  the  fact  that  he  was 

member  of  most  parliamentary  and  nou- parliamentary  parties 
faring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  In  troth^  his  experience 
ifi  exceptional :  in  187 1  he  saddenly  opposed  his  Government ; 
attempted  to  proclaim  Don  Alfonso  Kiog  of  Spain,  but  failed. 
On  the  point  of  being  arrested,  he  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  War  Minister,  who  pledged  himself  that  the  General  would 
remain  loyal  in  future.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  however, 
he  repeated  the  ofTence^  and  was  condemned  to  death.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Don  Alfonso  arrived,  ascended  the  throne,  and  soon  afterwards 
promoted  his  champion  to  be;  Captain -General^  and  sent  him  to  Cuba 
to  make  peace.  A  Mend  and  supporter  of  the  ConservativeSi  he 
supported  Canovas  del  CastUlo,  the  leader  of  that  party,  as  Prime 
Minister  in  1881.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  his  Government  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Liberals,  and  became  a  member  of  Sagasta's  Liberal 
Cabinet,  where  he  remained  until  August  1883.  In  1890  he  left  the 
Liberal  camp  and  jomed  the  Conservative  party  once  more,  becoming 
President  of  the  Senate.  On  his  return  from  Cuba  this  year  he  again 
fihook  the  Conservative  dust  of!  his  feet  and  joined  the  party  of  Senor 
Silvela. 

General  Wejler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a  eoldier  whose  services 
,  to  Spain  are  very  great,  and  might  have  been  infinitely  greater. 
But  not  only  was  he  recalled  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had 
almost  acoomplished  his  task,  but  he  has  not  since  been  permitted  to 
^aerve  his  country  during  the  war,  althoagh  he  publicly  and  privately 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  Spain. 
And  yet  he  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  the  most  experienced  and 
vigorous  general  in  the  country !  He  has  been  accused  of  deep 
-designs  because  he  kept  aloof  from  all  political  partie?,  and  nothing 
that  he  does  or  leaves  undone  is  exempt  from  the  harshest  censure. 
Many  of  his  countrymen  consider  this  treatment  as  one  of  the  many 
symptoms  of  the  dire  political  disease  which  has  eaten  into  the 
cation,  and  will  not  breathe  freely  until  he  has  obtained  a  position 
which  will  enable  him  at  least  to  alleviate  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  his  country  is  bound  to  undergo,  and  which  he  was  deliberately 
Jiindered  from  averting.  E»  J.  Dillon. 
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THE  SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 

The  Editor  has  received  a  communication  from  the  Guardians  of  the 
South  Dablin  Union 'challenging  the  accuracy  of  certain  statements 
made  by  Mrs.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Innes  in  their  article  in  the  April 
number  of  this  Beview,  pp.  576,  577.  The  Guardians  say  it  is  not 
the  case  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  on  the  sick  list, 
the  explanation  being  that  children  in  this  hospital  are  admitted 
from  their  homes  and  discharged  when  cured.  They  say  that  the 
136  children  in  the  infirmary  are  under  the  charge  not  of  a  nurse  and 
one  pauper  assistant,  but  of  a  nurse  and  three  paid  ofBcials ;  that  the 
105  pupils  in  the  girls'  school  are  educated,  not  by  "one  certified 
teacher,  a  man,  and  13  pauper  assistants,"  but  by  four  female  teachers 
from  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  are  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  They  deny  that  65  infants 
are  instructed  by  a  child  and  two  pauper  women;  and  quote  the 
favourable  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  teacher  of  these  infants. 
They  deny  the  statements  as  to  the  general  character  and  appearance 
of  the  girls,  and  say  they  get  good  places  and  give  satisfaction. 
With  regard  to  the  boys,  they  say  that  not  only  coffins  but  furniture 
are  made  by  the  boys  in  the  carpenter^s  shop,  and  that  many  are 
taught  agricultural  work,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking.  The  Editor 
cannot,  of  course,  go  into  this  matter,  but  thinks  it  fair  to  insert  this 
denial. 
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